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Seventy-third Session—1907- 


THE OPEXIXa ADDRESS. DeUvered by the Presideni, Mr. Tiiom^ E. Collcitt, 
at the First General Meeting, Monday, Ith November 100<. 


-1- N opening lliis the seventy-third fiossion of the Institnte my first duty and pleasure is to 
T think L brother architects for the confidence they have shown m electing me for u 
i second time to the position of President; and I desire to express my ^uhtude to the 
CouncU for the courtesy, forbearance, arid loyal support which they continually afforded roe 

wolwtlr of the last Session it is wRh viwy great 

ideasurc that I r^fer to the striking success of the visit to Edinburgh and the Annual Ihmier 
£ b July S. It is, however, much to be regretted that there was nc^ so Cul a 
representative attendance from London and the provinces os one would hot^ wished. ‘^'1“ 
ocLioji demanded. This may have been due to several rctUionB, such as the inclemMcy of the 
weathe"? during last summer, the distance from London, and consequently the length of time 
that was nsiuired for the visit. It was satisfacUiry to note that a very fair proportion of the 
Council were present during the whole of the proceeilings. There were present nine Fellows 
^idcs many meiubers of the AlUed Societies. The programme of projiosed visits to bUildmgs 
prepared by\he Edinburgh Architectural Association was a highly mleresUng one. The ojien- 
fne meeting was a reception given in our honour, by the Lord Provost and the Magistrates, 
which was attended by a large and representative gathering of the citisens of Edinbtugh, and 

was a verv brilliant success and highly appreciated by the vii^rs. 

We were conducted over many buildings of exceptional interest, of which none, I thmk, 

annealed to us more than the Holyrooil Palace and Chaiiel. ^ 

^ The latter building was the object of close study on the iiart of the visitors. Beyond he 
acknowledged lieauty of its architecture especial interest and wusideration was given to the 
very imiiortant subject of restoration, a question which has given rise to a kwii controversy 
Long the citixens and architects of Edinburgh. It will bo rememlmred that a large sui^ 
money was devised by the late Lord MelvUlo to be used at the discretion of on nrclulect 
Tomiiiated by him in a complete restoration of the Chapel. Very many prominent architects 
and other antboritks, however, have expressed considerable abirm at any restoraUon of one of 
the most interesting remnants of meiiiwval work. ^ 

•tUinl Srrlw, Vol. XV. S«. l*0l. 
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The conBenBxit} of opinion nmong the viailora ap|)eure«] to be very strongly in favour of 
non-restoration, the general vordict being that it was only desirable to devise some simple 
means of protecting the upiKir parts of the walls from the ravages of rain, frost, and snow, and 
that very little need be done in the way of repairing. It was thought that restoration would 
practically mean rebuildmg the greater part of tlie Chapel and adding a new roof and vaulting. 
At present there is no roof, and the greater i»ortion of the north arcade has practicallv 
disappeared. In fact it was felt that restoration on such a large scale would practically uinun 
that a new Chaj^l would arise,. and that much of the work of our forefathers would Iw 
obliterated, or at least renovated out of all knowledge. As it now stands this building forms a 
monument of mediffival work, lieautiful in design and workmanship; and properly protected 
it would continue, for ages to come, to afford an example of a phase in our art which can never 
be reproduced. 

By the courtesy of those in charge of the Palace we were enabled to visit tlie suite of 
private apartments not generally oj»on to the public, aitd these rooms we found to l»e of quite 
exceptional interest and beauty. This work is of the latter half of the seventeenth century; 
it acquires additional interest from the fact that something more tlian tradition exists as to 
the workmen employed in mmlelling and carrying out the various ceilings. These ceilings are 
of great l)oiiaty of design, and tlie modelling of the plaster-work ranks among the Ijest ever 
produced in this style. The greater pirt is said to have been modelled in situ. We are 
shortly to have a Paper on the Royal Palaces of Scotland, by Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, the architect 
who has charge of these pabiees on liehalf of the Government. The subject is a most interesting 
one, and it may be confidently anticipated that Mr. Oldrieve, with his great knowledge of the 
subject, will treat it with the appreciation it deserves. 

I t h i n k we visitors were much impressed by the intelligent and keen interest in 
architecture displayed by those gentlemen present at our meetings who were not members of 
our profession. Their evident desire to encourage the production of what is best in our art 
must be as gratifying as it is fortunate for our Edinburgh brethren. In Edinburgh this 
interest and enthusiasm is not confined to the exhibitions of pictures and the [jcrmaneut art 
galleries ; it is generously accorded to our art Isith in public aud private enterprises. 

I think this feeling is not as evident in London as it is in the large provincial centres. 
Perhaps the reason is that a closer personal relation between the public and the architect 
exists in provincial centres than is possible in our overgrown London, for instance, I cannot 
but feel that the Coqioration and the London County Council as corporate bodies show only 
the slightest knowledge of architecture. I think 1 may say that not a dozen architects of 
repute and iiosition are known to either of these corporate bodies; whereas in the smaller 
cities, such as Edinburgh, architects and public bodies are better known to each other, and 
perhaps in consequence of this the cilizetis have more knowledge aud grrater appreciation of 
our art. 

Ill the northern capital the rise of the younger men is watched with interest and pride, 
and they are thus encouraged and stimulated in their careers. No less interast is taken in the 
work of tliose architects who in the past have creatoil the buildings that adorn the city of 
Edinburgh and make it one of the most beautiful in the United Kingdom. Human beings, 
and e8i)ecially artists, are so constituted that they demand symiiuthy, encouragement, and 
appreciation. In the smaller communities this is given more freely and more generously than 
is possible, I fear, in our unwieldy London. 

I now ask your iiermission to refer in a few words to the position of affairs in regard to 
the proposed revision of tlie Charter and By-laws. In a note in the Joiunal of 27th July 
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1907 it is stated that “ the recommendations of the Council for the revision of the Charter 
and By-laws wore duly brought forward and considered at the Special General Meeting con¬ 
voked by the Council for the purpose, and held on Tuesday, ‘2nd July. These recoi^endations 
wore the outcome of the Council’s Report on the resolutions re8i)ecting the question of r^s- 
tration passed at the meeting of 3rd April last year. This Report was presented to the 
General Body, and was adopted at the meeting of 4th March last." 

At this meeting, in re«i)onse to a question from a member, I ruled that Associates had no 
more right to vote on matters concerning the Charter than they had to vote on matters con¬ 
cerning the By-laws. The question ns to whether Associates had this right came as a 
8uq)ri8e to me,* as it did, I believe, to most of the Fellows present at the meeting. I bad to 
decide this matter on the spur of the moment. It api)eared to me that if AawKuates had the 
right to vote on the revision of the Cliarter they would be in a position to move and carry a 
resolution giving them by CTiarter a right to vote on matters concerning the By-laws. This 
appeared to me to be contrary to the whole spirit of both Charter and By-laws, and I ruled 
against the gentlemen who hiid brought forward the question. The business of the meeting then 
went forward without interruption, excepting that about half a dosen Associates left the room; 
but this, of course, did not affect the number of voters. There were stUl many Associates m 
the room, and we had the benefit of their suggestions and criticism in considering the whole 

document before the mectuig. , 

The recommendations of the Council were carried with some slight alteraUons. Ciwn 
the question lieing put whether these recommendations should be forwarded to Uis Majesty 
and the Privy Council for approval, a unanimous vote was given in the aflirmative by a show 
of hands. A Special General Meeting to confirm what had ^en place was then called for 
15th July, In the meantime a communication from on .\s 80 ciate enclosing Counsel s opinion 
as to ray ruling was received by the Secretary: tliis opinion was an adverse one. The matter 
was then considered by the Council, assisted by their legal advisers, and they arrived at the 
decision that the whole of the proceedings of the meeting of ‘ind July were invalid. T an¬ 
nounced this decision to the meeting of 15Ui July, which therefore was immediately closed. 

Had tho question of the rights of As-sociates not been raised, the document relating to the 
revision of the Charter and By-laws would have been at once submitted to the Privy Council 

jirior to going to Parliament for a Bill. _ . . 

Tho delay is a matter of great regret to the Council, who had hoped to Ik) in a position 
to assure the Institute that this importiint reform in their constitution was likely to be legally 
established before next Christmas. Their regret is the keener because the question of the 
election of Fellows, which was U) have Iwon on a different basis, may have to bo left oiwn for 
an mdefinito period. This jioint, however, will bo submitted to the consideration of a General 
Meeting at an early date. 

None can regret the delay caused by my decision of ‘Jnd July more tlion 1 do myself, but 
I do not intend to make anj' a|)ology for my action on that occasiou. As 1 said before, 
1 consider that the whole spirit of the Cliarter and By-laws is against the presumption that 
Associates can have a vote in either case. I firmly believe that with very few exceptions this 
is the opinion of tho whole body of memliors, both Fellows and .Associates. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the consideration of this imixirtont nmtter will Ihj prose¬ 
cuted with vigour and without urmecessary delay during the coming Session. The question 
lias to a large extent engrossed the attention of tho Institute for nearly four years, and 
I believe tliut it has done so to the detriment of other imjiortant matters. 

I liavo no wrisli to minimise the gravity of tlie question, but I tliink there are other 
subjects which should receive our serious attention—subjects which in my opinion may better 


V 
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serve to farlher iho object for which the Institate was esUblished, namely, the edvancement 
of civil architecture. It must be remembered that the number of caiwble and exjierienced 
men who can devote a considerable amount of time to committee work is naturally limited ; 
at the same time one need not anticipate any difficnlty in forming strong committees to con¬ 
sider the many imiwrtant matters that should engage the attention of the Comicil in tlie 
coming Session. 

• Amf>ng such ciuestious are the architectural development of towns and suburban arejis, 
the possibility of legislation respecting building by-laws, and the laws of light and air. The 
latter surely call for careful consideration by architects, not so much in their own interests as 
m that of the building owner. Until architects take delmite measures to secure reform in 
this direction, I am afraid that little will be done, and that there will still be vexatious and 
imjast impediments placed in the way of those who are obliged to build. In this connection Mr. 
Simpson’s suggestion that a Budding Board should be established • deserves the consideraUoii 

of those who see the necessity for reform, both in Building Acts and in Uie laws of licht 
and air. ** 

The Institute would do well to take a more prominent and active juirt in the support of 
such Societies as that for Uio Bresen-ation of Ancient Monuments, the National Trust for 
Maces of Uistoric Interest or Natural Beauty, Uie Society for Uio Abatement of the Smoke 
Nmsance, and other similarly useful institutions. 

In speaking a few words on the subject of the architectural develojiment of towns and 
Hulmrban areas, 1 must ask your forgiveness if I refer for a moment to my Address of last 
}ear. It may be remombered that I then made a suggestion Uiat the South of London could 
^oroe lui integral part of the City of Westminster by means of the erection of “street 
iridgei. I did not th^ know, or it had escapwl my memory, tliat in an Address previously 
delivered here a su^estion had Inien made, not entirely dissiniiiar to my own, but differing 
from It m that the idea conveyed was not that of complete street bridges, but of the addition 
of wvered ways to existing bridges. In his Address of 2nd November 1903 Sir Aston Webb 
said : •• The widening of London Bridge is in full progress, and the temporary covered foot¬ 
ways on either side suggest what picturesque and welcome adjuncts they would he to our 
rnlges. These, the most expoi^ portions of our roatlways, cannot be crossed in wet and 
a indy weather without great discomfort, wliich these covered ways would entirely obviate " 

I have drawn aiMjcial attention to these words of Sir Aston's liecause I wish to apologise for 
my Ignorance of them when I addressed you last year. It is a most surprising fad that no 
eiiten>rising iiersou discovered and drew my attention to my omission on that occasion, or 


It givM me great pleasure to emphasise Sir Aston Webb’s words by reiieuting them 
to night. 1 sill adhere to my former lielief in tlio desirability of street and shop bridges, but 
mlmg the p^silnhty of these I think Sir Aston’s suggestion should receive the closest con¬ 
sideration. Could not siiggestiuns of this character he brought directly to the notice of our 

CIVIC authorities ? Surely it is udvisahlo that the opinions of exjierts should be made known 
to these Ixidies. ~*uwo 

A step towards Uiat end was taken when at the close of last Session a Committoo was 
a^iqK.inted l.y the Council to deal with the architeL-lural devebipment of towns and suburbs. 
Ihw Committee was appointed in accordance with a recommendation of tlie Art C’-oinmittee 
and 11 , conpuence of a statement in Parliament by the President of the Lo<.al (lovornment 
Board to the effect that the (jovernmenl liad More them Bills “to carry out what is iiuuie- 
diatoly in-es-sing on tins imiKirtunl matter. A full Bill is promised at an early date. 

• JocsXAL. 141b Ajml, pw 114. “ 
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The Art Committee were of opinion that this great question should receive the fullest 
consideration, and the Council eutirely concurred in their opinion. It would bo difficult to 
suggest a question of greater interest to architwls. and affecting more intimately the art they 
practise, than tliis one of the development of towns. The business of the Committee will be 
to make themselves acquainted with the work in this direction that is being done by other 
countries, notably by Germany and by the United States. 

During the last vear wo had several competitions which were of interest in many ways. 

I need not refer to that for the Hall of the London County Council except to say that it gave 
rise to much discussion and criticism, and to no little animadversion ; but on the whole the 
conditions of ihiR competition received the approval of the Institute. The result, as you are 
aware, is not yet known. 

There are two other competitions, however, which I think call for some remarks from mo. 

There always has been and probably always will l>e a strongly antagonistic feeling towards 
the principle of selecting an architect by means of open competition. Generally speaking, I do 
not consider the arguments against competition to be either very sound or very convincing. 

I tliink it may be admitted that our art has made considerable progress during the last thirty 
or forty years, and daring the last few yeai-s especially this progress has been very remarkable. 
The adTOnce may not always have l»een in the right direction, and certainly much that has 
been done is oiien to adverse criticism. But results must be judged in a broad and generous 
spirit. Tlie fact that open competition has been the rule is, I maintain, one of the causes wby 
tbe art of architecture has advanced so wonderfully of late years. 1 therefore consider that, 
in spite of certain obvious drawbacks, open competition is l>eneiicial to our art. 1 believe that 
our younger men are continning the advancement of architecture in a manner quite aduurahle; 
and it is not too much to say that some of them, even the most disliiignished, might have 
l)een left in obscurity had it not been that they were able to make known their genius by 
means of eomi)etition. 

I have dwelt at length on the question of comiietition because I wish those who compete 
fully to understand that my symiiathies are entirely with the competitor. They will therefore, 

I hope, listen with patience and forbearance while I make a few remarks, and those of an 
empiiatie nature, in reference to two competitions which have recently taken place. I refer to 
those instituted by the Bethnal Green Local Board and the .\cton Local Board, the latter 
being still in the open market. I use the word “ market ” advisedly, because in employing 
this term I wish to protest against the tendency to engage in coinpotitious merely as a means 
of increasing business opjiortunities, and at the exi^nse of what is due to our art and to our 
(lositiou as members of an honourable profession. It should Ih) our aim to opiM)8e what is 
harmful in the spirit of commercialism; wo should not send our wares to any market that is 
open to us, regardless of whether the conditions are houonrable to our profession or not. On 
the other hand if we enter into competition in a healthy spirit of emulation, and maintaining 
the just tradition and dignity of our profession; il the unsuccessful make generous ackiiow- 
lodgment of the deserved success of those more fortunate than themselves, then 1 think com¬ 
petition may be regarded as beneficial to our art, and also to those comi>eting. 

1 have tried to indicate what may bo called the etliics of competition, and the conditions 
nuder which com^wtitions should be conducted. 

It is with great regret that I feel called uiwn to refer in this connection to the waul of 
judgment shown by certain architects in entering the competitions referred to above, tlxul is 
to say, Uiose instituted by the Bethnal Green and Acton Local Boards. I hoiw 1 shall have the 
sympathy of menilMurs of the profession of all ages and degrees in criticising the lack of jier- 
ceptiou of these competing architects. 
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The coDclitiona pabliahed by the Bethnal Green Local Board were not at all in accordance 
with the euggestions bened by the Institute for the conducting of competitious. No guarantee 
was given that the anccessfnl architect would be employed, and it was stipulated that the 
remuneration should include any iiossiblo work in the way of arbitration, ancient lights, or 
any other legal question that might arise, in spite of the fact that these matters ore never 
includeil in the recognised fees sanctioned by the Institute and by universal usage. 

On being invited to nominate an .Assessor my attention was drawn to these conditions, 
and I endeavoured to prevail on the Bethtial Green Board so to modify the objeetiuuable 
clauses in their conditions os to meet the views of the Competitions Committee and of the 
Institute. But any possible indoence the Ckiuncil or the President might bring to I»ear on 
their attitude was very much weakened by the fact that architects were known to he preparing 
designs, and would submit them, notwithstanding the veto against the competition published 
in our Jovrkal. Eventuall 3 ', however, and after several interviews, the Board acceded to my 
wishes ; the competition was then placed on a proper footing, and I was enabled to nominate 
an Assessor. 

When my decision to decline to ap|ioint an Assessor was made public 1 received remon* 
strances from several architects, not always couched in courteous terms; these, however, 
entirely failed to convince me that my first decision was an unwise one, and I venture to 
think that my decision was justified by the sequel. 

.As I have before said, I tun a lieliever in the system of competition, but I feel very 
strongly that those members of the Institute who enter the lists should do so in a spirit of 
honourable enterprise, and that they should actuated by enprit do corps, and should 
loyally support the Competitions Committee called into existence by themselves and for the 
purpose of protecting their interests. 

1 fully axipreciate the struggle many of us have to make to gain a xtraclice, and the 
consequent desire to enter into competition, but comitetitioim should be entered into only 
when the conditions are fair and reasonable. Those gentleman who in a thoughtless manner 
consent to compete, while ignoring the usual conditions under which competitions are insti¬ 
tuted, are doing an injury to their more conscientious brethren and lowering the tone of the 
profession. 

With regard to the competition for the Acton ^lunicipal Buildings, I must ask j’on to allow 
me to recall tlie circumstances so far ns they affect the Institute. In the first i)lace a com|ie- 
tition took place which was adjudicated ujkui by Mr. Macvicjir Anderson, and the successful 
architect, Mr. Hunt, prejaired designs and obtained estimates. The lowest estimate, howov'or, 
was in excess of tlie sum the Local Board had at its disposal, and the design was ahandonoti ; 
Mr. Hunt was i»aid his foes for this work, and again instructed to preinre plans for a modified 
scheme. This he did, and a contract between him and the Local Board was then drawm up, the 
official seal of which was to have Iwon affixtsl at the last meeting of the then Council. Attention, 
however, was drawn to the fact that this meeting had been called! on the day after the official 
year had terminate<l, and therefore the stamping would \te illegal. It was then arranged that 
the document should be sealed by the new Board. But the new Board determined to abandon 
Mr. Hunt’s second scheme, and instituted a second competition. Mr. Hunt then applied for 
payment of his fees due on the work he bad done. The Acton Local Board then h»ok the 
extraordinary step of reiaidiating Mr. Hunt's just demands on the plea that their contract 
with him, approved and drawn up by the Ikwird, was invalid by reason of the official seal not 
liaving been affixed. 

The matter was first brought before our Competitions Committee and the Board of 
Professional I defence, and ultimately Ijefore the Council of the Institute. The Council agreed 
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with tho recomraendtttioua of its comraitteas that under the circumstancea the competition 
should bo vetoed, and a notice to that oflfect >»‘aB pat in the JouasAi,. 

It was felt that if a public body could thus take advantage of a legal quibble there was 
nothing to prevent them recurring to the same tactics in the forthcoming com^titiou, and 
that, in fact, it was inadvisable for any architect to have dealings with a public body who 
were acting in a manner which in a private individual would not l)e conaiderwl as honourable. 

It was also fell that as strung a protest as possible should be made against such extraordinary 
treatment of one of their brethren. 

The Council having vetoed the competition, 1 of course could not nominate an Assessor 
when invited by the Acton Board to do w». 1 quite concurred with the motion of the Institute. 

1 believe that some members of tho Institute were not satisfied willi my refusal to 
nominate an Assessor, and that, directly or indirectly, they were instrumental in bringing to 
the notice of the Acton Bcaird the name of an architect who was willing to undertake the 
duties of Assessor. The result was that this gentleman was invited and has consented to act. 

I felt it my duty to place before him the facts of the case, but I regret to say that he was 
unable to take the view adopted by tho Institute and by myself as President. 

With regard to the necessity of architects demanding a sealed contract when employed 
by corjwrate Ijodies, my experience, and on inquiry I find that of others, is that such a 
practice is seldom reriorte«l to. However, I understand that the appointment of the gentleman 
now acting as Assessor to the Acton Local Board is under sealed contract. 

In July last on International Congress of School Hygiene was held in London, and I then 
had the honour of presiding over the Section devoted to School Building imd Equipment. On 
this occasion many Papers were read, the greater number of them being in German- No doubt 
all these were of the grejitest interest, but very small audiences were present, and I cannot 
help thinking that had the Papers been read in English the attendance would have l)een 
larger, and the discussions which followed would liave been more apiiurenl and more satis¬ 
factory. Among the work in other sections a PajHir on the lighting and ventibiling of class¬ 
rooms, by Sir Aston Webb, calls for especial notice. This Paper dealt not only with tho 
title-subject, but also with school-planning generally, and should be invaluable to architects 
engaged in school building. 

It will bo remembered tliut the Committee appoiuteil to inquire into and to report on the 
condition of St. Paul’s made an interim reiiort, dealing with the proposal to construct a 
sower, the site of which would have been in close proximity to llio south-west comer of the 
Cathedral. This report hud tho desired effect of preventing possible disaster. 

The full rept)rt to the Dean and Chapter was of a reassuring cluiracter, and allayed the 
public feeling of keen anxiety in regard to the stability of the church. I think the expression 
of concern from all quarters serves to show what veneration and love is felt for Wren’s 
tuosterpiocti. 

It is with great pleasure that I announce a Paper on St. Paul’s Cathedral shortly to be 
road Indore the Institute by Mr. Mervyn Macartney. We may confidently anticipate that this 
Pujwr will be one of absorbing interest, dealing us it will not only with the architecture but 
also with the rich and varied history and associations of the Cathedral. 

The question of tho destmcllon of the historic building known as Crosby Hall has occupie«i 
the attention of the public for many months. Its survival is justly considered of great im¬ 
portance from an antiquarian and historical, as well as from on architectural, point of view. 
Built in the year l lfiO, it remains almost the lost example in tho City of London of tho 
continuity of English architecture Ijefore tho advent of the Benaissance. Crosby ILill is one 
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of the few baildings in the Cit}' that ante<late tlie Great Fire. It is therelure a most imporhuit 
link hotneen oar own time and the Middle .\ges. I i>elieve the only other genuine modia>val 
works remaining in tlie City are the Tower of London, the Cha|)el of Ely House, and the 
Temple Church, with its adjoining garden. For architectural and historical reasons the loss 
of any of these buildings would be irreparable. 

The work in Crosby Hull is most excellent and instrucUTe, the associations are of suprtmie 
interest, and the preser%'ation of this tine building concerns not only architects but the nation 
at largo. Wo cannot afford to denude our capital of every valuable relic sundving from 
former times. Much has been already destroyed that might well have been B(>ared, and it is 
an inevitable consequence of progress that much will still be sacrificed. But though the 
London of to-day must of necessity lose many of the features that endeanMl it to (.'harles 
Lamb, to Dr. Johnson, and to others of bygone years, surely we cannot struggle too hard 
against the devastating spirit that would spoil os of one of our most ancient civic buildings. 
Wo cannot expect or desire to oppose the progress of our day, but it behoves us to preserve 
and cherish those of our ancient treasures that can be saved. Not much of Shakespeare’s 
London is left to us, but the places I have mentioned are all alluded to in his plays, and this 
should be a strong, I had almost said a sacred, reason for maintaining and cherishing such a 
work as Crosby Hull. Wliet) we read that the Duke of Gloucester commands the Lady .\nne 
of Warwick to " presently repair to Crosby Place," or again that he bids Catesby to meet 
himself and Buckingham there, it is pleasant to feel that some portion of this house is still 
in existence ; that its pavement has been trod by those who are immortalised by Shakespeare 
iu»d is still left to ns of a more prosaic age. Perhaps you may quite rightly charge me with 
licing prosaic in dwelling at length on this subject, but in venturing to do so 1 am actuated by 
the feeling that so little is left in this City of the works of our forefathers, and so little of that 
work is known by the general public. 

We have still some portions left to us of the Chapel to Ely House in London, but of the 
house all hiis gone; the garden lives in our memories by the works of Shakes|ieare. 

1 am venturing on an innovation daring the coming Session in res|)ect to the duties which 
are geuenilly considered to bo the especial privilege of the President. You all know that 
it is his duty, and I may also add his pleasure, to give an Address to Students some time in 
February, and I had the honour of giving such an Address last Session. 

It occurred to me, however, that in a second Address on the same subject I should more 
or less repeat the advice I gave in February last; and although repetition may sometimes 
have value, there is a possibility that it may descend to tediousness, and feeling this 
I ventured to approach a gentleman who not only feels the keenest interest in architoctuml 
e<lucation, but who also brings to the subject great ex]>erience and erudition. It is with the 
greatest pleasure tlmt I now announce that Professor Lethaby has very readily and generously 
cousentwl to deliver the Address to Students in February next. I am sure that not only the 
students but also the older meml>erB of tljo Institute will eagerly embrace an opjxjrtunity of 
listening to a Paper by such a learned and cultured urebitoct. 

This innovation in tlie work of the coming Session will not necessarily lie followed by 
.succeeding Presidents; they will of course act in accordance with their own judgment. 

In bringing this short Address to a conclusion, I must ask the {lordon of my audience if 
tliey think I have touched on subjects of too controversial a nature. 1 feel, however, that 
one cannot be too earnest or too candid in dealing with matters affecting expially the welfare 
of the Institute and the advancement of architecture. 
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VOTE OF THANKS 

Me. JOHN SLATEU 'F.j snid he had been 
honoured by the m{aest to propDae a vote u( thanks 
to the Presidont for his Address, and bo did so with 
the very greatest pleasure. All the lueiiibers of the 
Institute luui looked forward to Mr. Collcntt's 
tenure of the Chair with oonfidence; that con* 
fideuoe bad been more than realised, and he was sure 
they would all be united in wishing thn President 
a verv successful second year of office. The Address 
bad devoted largely to matters of domestic 
policy conuoctod with the internal administration 
of the Institute. .\Ila 5 i 0 n had been made to the 
now Charter, which, in conse<iuence of difficulties 
that could not Ite foreseen and could not be con- 
trolleil, was still in the making; hut he was glad 
to think that what two years ago ap|>eared to be 
very great and almost insurmountahle difficulties 
had lieon smoothed over. It was certain that in 
arranging for a nerw Charter they could not satisfy 
everyone; but he ventured to ho^ that they would 
all sink their individual pruolivitico and do their 
best to get a practicable and workable Charter 
under which the Institute might go on with its 
proper work of fostering architectural education 
and furthering the interests of their art. With 
reference to architectural education, the President 
bad not alluded to any of the work of the Board 
of Architectural Education which was so ably 
prcsideil over by Sir Aston Webb. Ho was please*! 
to be able to state that that Board had met with 
much enoouragement in its endeavours to codify 
and faring into une the various methods and systems 
of architectural education all over the country. 
The Board did not want any hide bound uniformity, 
hut they certainly thought that there should be a 
measure of oongruity in the work of those archi* 
tectural schools. It had been feared at one time 
that there might possibly bo some antagonism 
between the Board of Architectural Education and 
the Institute Board, hut ho was very pleased to say 
that, us was so often the case, when tb^ two liodies 
mot and oonforred together it turned out that the 
discrepaucies wore much more apparent than real— 
in fact, they practically resolve*! tliemsolvoa into 
certain wliat might be called “terminological inos- 
actitudos ” in the titles of the papers. He held very 
strongly that the storting of the Institute Esamina* 
tioDB liad given an impulsetoarchitocturaleducation 
all over the country which nothing else could liavc 
done; but he biul to confess that he himself, who 
had liad a good deal to do with the Examinations 
—and ho might say all the Examiners—had no 
great feeling of lovo or respect for examinations 
per u. The Council looked upon examination 
simply as tho meth«id of lestin)^ the education of 
the student, and they had lately dune a good deal 
in tho way of showing that they were willing to 
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accept examinations held by other bodies, umver* 
sides, and the like as qiiaUfjing and exempting 
from the Intermeiliate. The Examinations must 
march with the times ; but be bad no doubt that 
the Ikxird of Examiners would find little difficulty 
in bringing tlie p«]»er8 sot at the various examina¬ 
tions into consonance with tho expresse*! views of 
the Boa^ of Architectural £*lucation. The Pre¬ 
sident had alluded to the subject of competitions. 
He (the speaker) somotimes wished that the word 
could bo deleted from their vocabulary. Fcr the 
List twenty-five years he had taken a mure or less 
active part in tlie (Mneerns of the Institute; he 
rememliered that twenty-five years ago acrinwnious 
discussions as to competitions were continually 
taking place, and it seemed just as liad now. U 
was felt at one time that when the principle of au 
independent Assessor was acknowMged all diffi¬ 
culties would disappear, and that a halcyon time 
for competitors would ensue. Unfortunately, that 
desire had not been realised,and whilehiiinan nature 
remsined as it was ho was afraid it never would be. 

It wascertitin tliat inanyoumpetition theman who 
bad given the greatest thought to any design —that 
Lb, the author of it—was sure to feel that the person 
who had investigated the various designs stmt in 
had not given quite as much attention to the good 
points of bis design as be might have done, and 
that if there had been another Assessor probably 
the result would have been difTerent. Perhaps that 
might be the case, and it was not an unpleasant 
thing sometimes to have a grievance; but wna it 
always dignified to keep on airing it ? Ho would 
strongly urge thase gentlemen who took part in 
oompetitiuns to accept honourably the award ol tho 
Assessor, and not to be always endeavouring to 
contravene it. His (Mr. Slater's) experience and 
knowleilge of Assessorsbips was that an Assessor 
went Into his work with a great <lea1 of diffidence; 
and when no mala fidei could be suggested—aud 
he was quite sure it was very, yery seldom that 
there could be—he thought they ought to accept 
with g(X)d grace the awa^ of the Assessor. They 
might nossiblyihave heard the story of the cliapel 
in the backwoods of America which had been pre¬ 
sented with an organ, and tho elders had great 
difficulty in finding anyone to play it. On the 
second Sunday when the chapel was opened the 
worshippers found a placard, in big letters, put up 
over the door, “l>on't shoot the organist; ho is 
doing his best! " He would recommend that 
motto to the people who went in for competitions 
with reganl to the Assessor! .\part from nmtiers 
of domestic interest, the President hod alluded 
to a matter, which was of far more than domestic 
interest, wUch concerned the community at la^ 
atul the nation at large—bo referred to the questiou 
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concerning open spaces end the dealing with 
saburban areas. He held very strongly that the 
time had come when the Government should take 
this matter up—and that without delay—or they 
would he leaving to their deecendanta a l^^y of 
troubles and difficulties far greater than they were 
suffering from now. It must be remembered that 
the ooDgestod areas and alum districts of to-day 
were the open spaces of fifty or a hundre<l years 
ago, and it was only necessary to take a walk or 
drive round the omskirts of tlmi great city to see 
what was going on there. One might take beyond 
West nani and Stratford on the east, down about 
liford; Cricklewood and Willesden on the north. 
Shepherd's Buah and Uxbridge on the west, and 
Clapham, Putney, and Wimbledon on the south, 
and they would see the same thing going on. 
Land came into the market which was ripe for 
building speculation, and it was taken by building 
speculators who put up row upon row of snudi 
houses, narrow streets with just the very minimum 
of space liehind them which the nut too drastio 
BoUding Acts allowed, and unless we took care 
these were the districts whidi would lie tlie slum 
areas of the future. He thought that an Act 
onght to be passed empowering or almost com¬ 
pelling mnnicipoUiies—because the same thing 
was going on, not only in Loudon, but in Manches¬ 
ter, Bristol, Glasgow, and everywhere—when they 
saw that the land around their town was ripe for 
development, to purchaste a certain quantity of 
that land and say definitely that that area 
shonld be left for ever o]Km and not built upon. 
The County Council, it wa.s true, had done very 
good work in retaining as open spaces parks as 
found existing, but as a rule these hail been 
private houses and parka which they had been 
able to select for purchase. They ought to bo 
able to go further than that; they ought to be 
able to create, and not only to preserve, open 
spaces around all our large towns. This was a 
rather tempting subject to dilate iinon, but ho 
feared be had alruuly kept them too long, and he 
would only conclude liy moving a very hearty 
vote of thanks to the President for his interesting 
and practical Address. 

M«. LEONARD STOKES [F.; said ho shonld 
like to be allowed to second the vote of thanks. 
He thought he could claim that Ite liad known 
Mr. Collcutt as long as, if not longer than, a great 
many of them present. His acquaintance with 
him began about the time that the Wakefield 
Town Hail Competition was in the air, and he 
might claim that he “ assisted " Mr. Collcutt to 
win that eoronetiUon. His assistance bo would 
not exactly define, hat it was principally blacking- 
in the plans which Mr. Collcutt hod prepared. 
In connection with that comratition it might 
interest niemliors to know that Mr. Collcntt hod 
made op his mind that he would win it, and he 
not only prepared one design, but also another. 


He tbonght that perhaps it would be advisable 
not to send the second one in as an alternative, 
so he sent it in under on entirely different motto, 
and he altered the oliaracter of the printing and 
the colour ol the strainers—in fact everything 
was different Mr. Collcutt felt then perhaps that 
be hod two magnificent chances—and so he hod. 
Mr. Street however, who a-as the Assessor, declared 
that both the designs were evidently by the same 
man, and be placed one first and told the promoters 
tliat if they liked to have the other that was first 
also. Mr. Collcutt therefore, was placed first with 
either or both of bis two designs, ao that bo won 
that competition twice over. That was perhaiie an 
interesting fact not known to many memben of 
the Institute, and he hail ventured to recall it. 
Ho was not quite sure that he agreed with 
Mr. Collcutt—he hoped he might be excused for 
not doing so—in his theory that compotitianB were 
advancing the interests of architecture generally. 
He could not help feeling that compotitiunB had a 
tendency to encourage clover paper designs withont 
so thoroughly encouraging the study of the building 
itself as it would appear when erected. Tlie com¬ 
petitor had to think what was likely to win the 
competition rather than what was likely to look 
well after the building was put up. He only 
ventnred to suggest that as a possible danger. No 
doubt many capable men, like the President him¬ 
self, hod won competitions and carried out the 
buildings in a most able manner, but be rather 
donbted wbutber the general tendency was a satis¬ 
factory one, because no sooner bod a man won one 
competition than he was off after another. He 
was not content with what be had got, and be did 
not devote proper time to working ont his design 
tboronghly.as be was then lookingaftor another win. 
That was as it might be: but ho thought that what 
Mr. CoUcult had said, and what Mr. Slater had 
also emphasised, they all ought to boor in mind 
most earnestly, vix., that they wore a body of 
architects, and ho did not think, whatever they did, 
that they should engage in competitions the oon- 
dilions of which were not thoroughly satisfactory 
and in accord with their own rules; and a oom- 
iietition having been ouoe decided, they ought 
loyally to abide by the result. The human 
elomont must come into all these things. The 
.Assessor did his beet, and the competitor did 
bis best, and if the Assessor did not quite agree 
with every man who thought ho ought to win 
the competition, it was not his fault exactly, and 
the competitor might put it down as his misfortune. 
As Mr. Slater h^ said abont the organist, the 
Assessor had done his bust, and therefore ho 
should bo sympathised with, and his award should 
be loyally accepted. That part of the Address which 
dealt with the developiuenl of dties was most 
interesting, and be thought they all thoroughly 
agreed that therti should lie some great plan upon 
which they could work. If they did not do so 
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thoir grandchildren’B children would haip mnltH 
dictions upon them (or not having laid ^wn some 
plan. They all wished now that Wren's plan had 
been carried out; they looked upon it as a magni¬ 
ficent plan, which if carried out would have made 
liondoD a splendid city; but in another hundred 
years' time people would he reviling ns (or not 
having produced a plan and laid down a scheme 
which could have been followed out without the 
enormous expense to which they would be put in 
pulling down the bnildings put up to day. Per¬ 
sonally he could not help thinking that thev ought 
to have very full and drastic powers to munidpalise 
the whole country round London, and let the 
County Council or some otl»er body have the full 
control of the development and laying-out of 
their streets and open spaces. Failing that, 
they ought to have at least a plan which they 
could lay before the public and say, " If you only 
had the power to carry it out, that is the sort of 
thing yon ought to carry out; at any rate, there 
is something which is an ideal plan, and would 
enable future generations to have a city they might 
be proud of.” But at present, with eo many vested 
interests, such a scheme seomtd almost utopian. 
However, if they could not municipalise the whole 
afilair, let them, at any rate, crystallise the plan 
on paper, and produce something they might leave 
behind them, ha to the reference to bridges, they 
all knew that Mr. Colloutt had his view on 
that siibjoct, and he had reminded them of Sir 
Aston Webb's suggestion. If they could not have 
Mr. Collontt's suegestion—and ho was bound to 
admit that he saw difficulties, because the extra 
weight that bssl to be carried involved enormous 
piers and girders, and so on, and perhaps the 
engineers would object to the scheme—at any rate 
Sir Aston Webb's idea of the covered sidewalks, 
as the Americans call them, to the bridges would 
be a tremendous step in the right direction. 
Nothing was more disagreeable than to have to 
cross a bridge on a gusty, windy wot day ; one got 
blown to pieces, and it was impossible to hold up 
an umbrella. Ho would not detain tltem any 
longer except to emphasise Mr. Colloutt's deaire 
that the Charter matter should be brought to a 
speedy termination. A number of them had been 
working at it for years ; they all luid the a’elfare 
of the Institute at heart, and they vmnted to get 
the matter settled in the l^t possible way. Nobody 
wished to keep the Associates onto! their so-called 
rights; let them have their rights by all moans; 
but the Institute must go on, and if ttey were 
kept stagnant (or the want of a decision, it would 
be to the detriment of the interests of the Institute 
at largo. 

PBOFRsson llERESFORD PITE [F.] said that 
Mr. Leonard Btokes had almost taken out of his 
month the sentiments which, ti a certain extent, 
b«-avas about to struggle with when he came down 
to the room that evening, because be felt that the 


enthusiasm the PreSHlent's work created amongst 
the generation which was represent by Mr. 
Btokes and himself was something which with ad¬ 
vantage might be brought to notice in connection 
with Mr. Collcutt’s occupancy of the Chair. He 
should have felt himself in the seventh h«»ven it 
he had lieon allnwod even to dip a brush into an 
indian-ink pot in the days when those akefield 
plans were prepared to assist in their formation. 
He could now recall the time when the daisy- 
patterned house in Fleet Street, now a thing of 
the past, appeared on the scene, and also many 
other charming works which showed extraordinary 
vigour and grip, and that peculiar power to design 
Gothic worta as they really were supposed to be. 
He hopwl the President vrould excuse him, but ho 
hail always been wanting to see one of his draw¬ 
ings, and he had never really lieen quite sure that he 
had. He reniemberetl those exceedingly fa^natiiig 
perspective drawings made out by Mr. Knight in 
early days. There was one thing that they were 
all certain of. and that was that the reputation 
which Mr. Collcutt established early in his c^r, 
now a long time ago, had been fully maintained; 
1 ^ if it been rather a long step from that early 
stage to the Presidential Chair, it had Isien a step 
every foot of which had been in the direction of 
steady and accomplished pr«'gres8. He thought the 
Institute, especially the younger momlier*. ware to 
bo most eordioUv congratulated upon the fact that 
they had at last induced Mr. Collcutt to occupy 
the Cliair for which be was so admirably fitt^. 
Gno other thing he might say: the Chair cf the 
Institute demanded something more than mere 
business experience, something more than mere 
tact in dealing with public b^ies; it demanded 
a personal character which could sway a great 
profeasioD, and that personal sympathy with^ the 
professionid archiloct which could assniiio to dirrct 
and to guide him. Their President wm necessarily 
something more than the reprosentativo either of 
London or of provineial orchitocts, or of London 
and provincial architects put together, ensen- 
ttally a nian with sufficient strength of character 
to take the initiative and speak his mind clearly 
and forcibly to liis professional brethren, even, 
if necessary, with roiiiowhat fatherly sternness. 
Might be suggest that the President had aocom- 
plishe<l that admirably in his Address tliat evening ? 
Ho hoped that the ndvioo which h^ been oo em¬ 
phatically given would beaooepted without question, 
and he was quite certain that it would be (or the 
good of the profession if the President's remarks 
on competitions wore taken soleranly to heart by 
those who would most profit by them. With 
reganl to the condition of ailairs generally in the 
Institute, be was one of those who were longing 
(or the day when they should be able to forget 
their politkii and reaume their art. It seemed to 
him that there was an absence of high ideal in the 
architectural design of the present day. He did 
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throughout a long and distingniahod career. 1 
put this motion asking you with uplifted hands to 
approve in silence of such a letter l>eing sent." 

Mr. Edward Warren, F.S.A. (F.j, asked leave 
before the meeting closed to thank t^ Hon. Secre¬ 
tary for hia sympatltetic references to his late 
master, Mr, Bodley. Ho (Mr. Warrenl greatly 
appreciated the honour done to Mr. Hbdley in his 
later jwrs by the Institute, and he knew that all 
who, like hiiM-self, were associated with him would 
value the expressions of sympathy which the Insti¬ 
tute had now expressed. He was Uttle known either 
outside the Institute or in it; his intimates were 
few; but it was happily his (Mr. Warren's) fortune 
to be among that nurober^and one could not know 
him without appreciating his dignity of character, 
his dignity of presence, ami his extraordinary and 
unique talent. 

At the memorial service held at Holy Trinity 
Church, South Kensington, the Institute was 
officially represented by Mr. W. J. Locke, Secre¬ 
tary. 

Mr. H. Dare Bryan CF.J, Menilter of Council 
R.I.B. A., President of the Bristol Society of Archi¬ 
tects, who represented the Institute at the funeral 
at Kinnersloy, near Hereford, On the 26th ulh, 
sends the following note of tho ceremony:— 

“ The r em ai ns of the late Mr. Bodley were in¬ 
terred at Kiiinersley, near Hereford, the home of 
Mrs. Bodley, The last scene was strangely simple 
and pathetic; in the little country church a conplo 
of hymns were sung by the choir of white aurpliced 
Iwys and village girls in their simple every-day 
clothes, the fading light of the early autumn 
evening—for the burial took place towards five 
o'clock—being aided by candles which lighted up 
the decoration of tlie interior, evidently tlie work 
of tho deceased artist. A little procession then 
wended its way to the graveside near a magnificent 
old yew tree at the sonth-wost comer of the 
churchyanl, where the committal portion of the 
service was read by his nephew, the Rev. 11. B. 
Bromby, of All Saints', Clifton. 

“In addition to the widow, only son, and near 
rfilatives, there were present a little band of 
mourners, most of whom had been intimately asso¬ 
ciated with Mr. Bodley's life work, amongst them 
Mr. Hare, liis partner ; Mr. George OillaTt Scott, 
Mr. W. J. Tapi>er, Mr. G. R. Kelt, of Cambridge; 
and his faithful clerk of works, Mr. A. Green, 
Tho Royal Institute and the Tnverpool Catlu!dral 
Committee were also represented. 

" Tlu> close cf a long and fruitful hfo should 
bring no distressing signs of monming, but know¬ 
ing the great op(>ortnniticB just opening out to 
crown the career of the dead architect, one's 
^oughts could not but dwell on the shortness and 
incompleteness of life compared witli the work to 
U* dine. ^ To orchiti-cU, perhaps, more than any 
other artists may old ('hauccr’s line lie applieil; 
' The lyfe so short, the croft so long to lume.' " 


The New Institute Medal 

The President last Monday evening made the 
furmal presentation of the new Medal which has 
boon designed for the Institute by Mr. Georm 
Fnunpton, U.A. This is to be the momd 

of the Silver Medals awaided by the Institute (or 
(he Essay and Measured Drawings in the annual 
Prize Competitiona The old model had long been 
out of date, the reverse bearing the title “ Institnte 
of British .Architects ” instead of “ Royal" Insti¬ 
tute, the title granted by Royal favour in 1866. 
Mr. Frampton had l)ecn approached by the Council 
with a view to his makh^ a new d^gn, and he 
generously responded by presenting to tlw Institute 
a charming design, and superintending tho striking 
of the dies. Tho accompanying illustration [p. 15] 
is a photographic representation of the now Modal ; 
it will bo soon that the reverse side now }>6ar8 the 
Institute seal. The President, in making the pre¬ 
sentation, referred to the Modal as a very beautiful 
work of art, and said that it would be an incentive 
to the future student not only to gain the prize for 
the sake of the Silver Dfedal of the Institute, but 
also to gain the possession of a very great work of 
art Un the motion of tlie President the Meeting 
passed by acclamation a very cordial vote of thanks 
to Mr. Frampton for the brautiful design he had 
made for the Institote, and for tho tronble he bad 
so kindly taken in superintending the execution of 
the Medal. 

Allied Society at the Cape. 

The preliminary business at the Ojn-ning Meet¬ 
ing inuuded the announcement by tho Pmident 
tlmt the Council bad admitted the Cape Institote 
of Architects to alliance with the Royal Institote 
under By-law 77. 

The Cape Institute, which was founded between 
eight and nine years ago, consists of three classes 
of members — Fellows, Associates, and Hon. Fel¬ 
lows. Tho membership at present numbers thirty, 
of whom fourteen are members of the parent 
Institute in London. Mr. Francis Mosey [F] is 
President; ifr. John Porker [F], Vice-President; 
Mr. T. U. llitchin, Hon. 8ec. and Troasnrer; 
Messrs. A. Forsyth, F. K. Kendall [.I.], T. A. 
Sloddiu IF], and C. U. Smith \A.], Members of 
Council. 

The Cape Institute met specially on the 16th 
July bist to consider this question of affiliation. 
The meeting decided that sneh a connection was 
dosiralile, and the Cape Council wore authorised to 
take the necessary measnres to bring about the 
alliance. Tlio preliminary steps to this end were 
taken in Loudon by Mr. Arthur 11. Reid, Bon, Sec. 
It.J.B.A. for S. Africa. 

The R.l.B.A. Scluxlulo of Professional Practice 
ns to Clinrgos bos liwtn recently sdoptod by the 
Gape Institute with some variations necessitated 
by the different conditions of the country. 
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THE HEW INSTnTTK MEDAL FOB ESSAYS AHD MEASDBED DBAWINdS. 
iiwJOSED AHD rmisuurtHii to the rasn-njTK by rb- orokok rsAJirTOB. R-»- 
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The Statutory ExanuMtions. 

At the Examination nf oandiJates for Gcrtificaten 
of Competency to act as District Surv eyors in London 
held by the Institute pursuant to Section 140 of 
the London Building Act 1894 on the 17tb and 
18tb October lost, fifteen candidates presented 
themselves and vere examined, and the following 
seven passed:— 

Tnowjui Jaubh Bee, Death View, Sidoup, Kent. 

Pebct Boothkoyd Daksatt, 92 London Street, 
Oruenwich, S.E. 

Robeat Hesht Jewess Mavhew, Edmonds- 
bnry, Genoa Road, Anerley, S.E. 

Hexb't BroTTMAN Mackexzuc, 3 Warwick House 
Street, S.W. 

Jobs Douglas Scott, 23 Bedford Row, W ,C. 

TnoKAs Pebi'Ival Tisblat, 80 Redbom Street, 
Tedworth Square, Chelsoa, S.W. 

Stanley Towbe, 8 New Square, Lincoln’s lun, 
W.C. 

National Regfistration of Pliunbera. 

.Mr. W. D. Caroe, M.A.. E.S.A. fF.]. Master of 
the Plumbers’ Company, presided at the first 
meeting of the new General Council for the 
National Registration of Plumbers, held at the 
Guildliall on the 21st inst. Mr. H. D. Searles- 
Wood [F.] attended on behalf of the Institute. 
Other Societiaa represented were the Association of 
Water Engineers, the Society of Medical Oflicors 
of Health, the Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers, and representatives from the 
principal Plumbers* Assocuttions throughout the 
kingdom.—The Chainuau referred to the principle 
of co-operation which had united the official and 
professional representatives of the public with the 
representatives of the plumbing trade in the effort 
to raise the qualification and status of plumbers 
and safeguanl the public health. It was now 
generally rooognisea that there should in 
the interest of the community, a recognisable 
qualification for plumbors and a definite responsi¬ 
bility resting upon them. The public service 
rei}uired a bisly of registered nlurabers. Such 
a body was now in existence, ana it was for the 
General Council to strengthen that body and 
atahlish it in the oonfidonco of the authorities 
ami the public. Until pluml)era had a reo^nis- 
able qualification known by public registration, it 
was impossible for them or for thej^blio to he 
protected against unqualified men.—The subjects 
discussed by the General Council included an ex¬ 
tension of the functions of the Council, the de- 
siiidiility of urging on lw!al authorities, b^ means 
of dt’putations, the advantages of Uie n.'gLstratiou 
of plumbers in the interests of the public, and the 


establUhmeut of a lieuev-olent scheme for aged 
and incapacitated plumbers in connection with the 
registration movement. A Management Committee 
to conduct the administration and finance of the 
movement was appointed, Mr. H. D. Soarlea- 
Wood [/’’.) being among the ineuibcrs elected to 
serve. 

The Croaby Hall Preiervation Scheme. 

The anonymous oontribntor of the magnificent 
sum of i,'20,*000 has given much-needed stimulns 
to tho movement for the preservation nf Crosby 
Hall. .A cousidcrabla sum. however, has stUl to 
be guaranteed if the preservation scheme is to 
succeed. The fund now stands at about £50,000. 
The C’tlv Prut of last Saturday hints that the 
project is not receiving all tho snpport that was 
hoped for from the City. “ -An analysis,” it says, 
“of the publishiHl list of suliscriptions reveals 
the uielaneholy fact tlrnt tho members of the Cor¬ 
poration are not doing their part to forward the 
scheme. Is local ’ patriotism' dead, or do tho 
Corporators not recognise that money is earnestly 
neraed to save this b^utiful huildiug? Only two 
Aldermen and a few Councillors have, so far, sub¬ 
scribe. There is yet time for this unfortunate 
state of affairs to be rectified. It would indeed bo 
a disgrace if the citizens left the major part of the 
money to be found without their ranW 

Mr. W. D. Canio [F.], in a letter to (no Times a 
few days ago, draws attention to the point that we 
have many records, religious and civil, of tho 
remarkable huildiug activity and acumen of the 
Middle Agee. “ In Crosby Hall," ho goes on to 
say, “ we have the sole remnant of a great City 
merchant’s princely residence. If by ill-chance 
we lose a church or countiy residcnco, still others 
remain. Here wo have left by gu^ chance a 
single and final example of its kiid. It is to be 
hop^ that Londoners will be alive to wliat they 
are on the {Kiint of losing Irruvocahlv." 

The directors of the Chiulered Bank have granted 
a further extension of time to the 14th November. 

Hoaours and Appointments. 

Mr. John Slateh [F.] has bean appointed 
Chairman of the Board of Examiners (Architec¬ 
ture) in place of Sir Win. Emerson ■ F.j, rwignod. 

Mr. R. Seldrs Woknum i F.] bos liecn appointed 
Member of the Board of Architectuial Education. 

Mr. IJroH Staxnub, A.R.C.A. [F.j, was sworn 
in as Under Warden of the Worshipful Company 
of Founders on tho 2Hth ult This ancient Livery 
Company has an bunoiirahle record for sixconturiw, 
in Hup>rvising tho purity of metals, the correctness 
of weights, aM in dvio and charitable works. 
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A REPLY TO MR. BILSON. 

By Wu. II, Goodteab, M.A. 
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purpooe of this Paper is to make some reply 
I to All article by Mr. John Bilaon which ap- 
-I- peareJ in the June number of this Journal 
for 1000. 

The exact title of Mr. Bilson's article might not 
appear to have serious importance in the contro¬ 
versy which it has opened np, but it so dearly in¬ 
dicates the bearing of his argument, as expressly 
rohcarsed by himMlf, that 1 shall not hesitate to 
call attention to iU wording, and especially to its 
quotation marks. The title runs as follows: 
" Amiens Cathedral and Mr. Go<'dyear’a ' Rebne- 
ments ': A Criticism.” 

When the quotation marks of titis title are re¬ 
lated t.i the oiiening and conclusion of Mr. Bilson's 
Paper, it will m found that they imply not only that 
there are really no refinements at all in the .Amiens 
Cathedral, as supposedly observed by mo, but also 
that there are really none at all in any of the other 
cathedrals and churches which were represonted 
in the Edinburgh Exhibition of Architectural 
Refinements.* 

The reception accorded this exhibition is stated 
by Mr. Rilson to have inspired his Pai)er. He is 
careful to point out that the list of patrons does not 
in itself furnish any indication of tho oinnions of 
such patrons about the asymmetries which were 
represented by ll;e exhibition, which most certainly 
be admitted. Ho is carofnl to raise the quostion 
(but careful not to decide it) whether the sneoeosof 
tho exhibition may not have lieen, on the whole, a 
nicei4 d'eslitM; but he nevertheless confesses that 
“ some of our Scottish colleagues lisve received its 
teaching with something like enthusiasm,” and ho 
consequently feels called tipon to ask ** whether we 
are justihed in accepting such teaching.” His con- 
clnsiim is an emnhatic negative, hut just what the 
teaching is wliicn we are not to accept Mr. Bilaon 
does not etato accurately or carefully, excepting that 
it is represented by this Brooklyn Museum loon of 
exhibits at Edinburgh which Mr. BUson does not 
appear to have seen, nr if bo bos seen them he is 
careful not to mention It. Anvtlung, however, 
which Mr. (loodyear has published or done in archi¬ 
tectural researtm may be safely discanled, in Mr. 
Bilson's opinion, os unworthy of nfltioe,and is con- 

* Opened by tha Edinburgh ArobitactarBl Association 
in the Scottish National Portrait Oallenr. Glh Suptomber 
1905, closed lllh November. 


sajnontly fit to be labelled by that most deadly and 
exquisitely contemptuous anathema which is con¬ 
veyed hy the use of the quotation marks in the title 
of the iudicle. 

Mr. Bilson is also careful to mention “ the large 
number of churches ” covered hy my investigations 
as making it “ difficult to test" my " theories,” “ or 
to arrive at a definite and final samming-up of the 
whole case in a short general Paper.” Mr. Bilson 
has solved this difficulty h^ the use of quotation 
marks in bis title. Otherwise, and aside from the 
contemptuous opinion which is conv^ed by the 
quotation marks, be explicitly states that on account 
of “ the huge number of cfcnrohes covered by his 
mvestigations ... I do not propose to roam at 
largo over the entire area of review,’' but none the 
less ho says: ” The object of this Paper is to give 
a 'definite answ'or' to these questions,” viz. 
“ whether wo are justified in accepting such 
teaching [as that of the Edinburgh Ex^ition], 
or am 1 right in believing that ffie chief value 
of Mr. Goodyear's investigations will lie found in 
the fact that they repeateilly afford in themselves 
evidence in disproof of the theories which bo hoses 
upon them ? ” This “ definite answer ” will nut, 
however, roam over "the entire area of reiuow.” 
“ I shall confine mysdf entirely to wW Mr. Good¬ 
year has written about the churches of Northern 
France and almoet entirely to a single Uqiical 
calbedral.” 

Mr. Bilson lias thus made things easy for him¬ 
self, but he is not willing to make them oorro- 
spondingly easy for me. He is disposed to limit 
his field of iiuiuirv, but he is not disposed to 
limit llie sweeping character of his conclusions and 
cundemnatiun. 

He lias BO strictly kept to his plan of limiting 
his own “ area andor review " that seventeen {«gas 
ore devoted to Amiens Cathedral, while three pages 
are devoted to a delate about defiocted plans and 
to brief notes on a very few French ohumhes out¬ 
side of Amiens. One page is devoted to bis pre¬ 
face, from which I have quoted. 

Ho boa so cloaely kept to his plan of limiting 
his own ** area of review ” that not one Italian 
building is even mentioned, and that not one of 
my publications on Italian churches is quoted, 
either in footnote or otherwise. As far os Mr. 
Bilson's Paper is concerned no one would know 

D 
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tliAt I IumI over saneyed or photographed or puh- 
liahod an ItaliAii building. 

Tills is the method of “definiU) answer" to the 
teaching of an exhilntion which included only 
seven French churches, as against forty-five Italian 
churches, three churches in Constantinople, one in 
Germany, and six ancient temples. This is the 
method of "definite answer" to the teaching of 
an exhibition which allotted 41 photographs to 
France, and which allotted 22(1 photographs aiul 
surveys to Italy, wlticli allotlod 8 photographs to 
.\mien8, and a hich allotted 12 photographs and 
surveys to the Pisa CathedraL 

The omission of seventeen of my most important 
publications on architectural rofinemonts from Mr. 
cilson’s own perusal, mention in text, or footnote 
hihliography, is a curious and almost incredible 
illustration of his temper and attitude. Those 
rnnittal are the ones referring to Itahon and classic 
buildings. Un this head the bibliography of the 
Edinburgh Oataloguo may ho compared with Mr. 
liilson’s alleged bibliography, which is given in 
one of bis footnotes (p. 400). lie does not ex¬ 
pressly say that be has t|UOU!<l all my poblications 
on refinements, but he very expressly leaves it to 
be inferred and nnderstood that bn has quoted all 
which need be examined before giving a " definite 
answer " to the teaching of the Edinbnrgb Exhibi- 
tion. 

This assumption is preposterous. If a critic 
were desirous of testing the general value and 
character of niy investigation h^ confining his 
attention to a single typical bnilding, fairness and 
common sense would suggest the choice of the 
bnilding which I have must carefnlly snrvoycd and 
describe, and which had the largest number of 
exhibits nt Edinburgh. Tins is the IMsa Clatbedral, 
wliich was represented by forty-lwo exhihita, as 
just mentioneil. No other medueral huildiug has 
ever heon so carefully surveyed, end Mr. Bilwm’s 
failure either to mention any of the Pisan exhibits 
at Edinburgh ur to mention any of the publications 
in which tlmy vrere repro<luced and carefully de¬ 
scribed is an inexpticahlu omission in view of his 
sweeping oonclnsions. 

Another reason suggesting this choice of the 
Pisa Cathodral is tlint my investigaticii of 
mediii val architoctural refim’iucnls was uriginally 
suggested by this cathwlrul and originally began 
there (in 1^70). Not only was Uie Pisan koman- 
cM{uo the actual point of departure for my own 
sluilies in this specisl investigation, hut it must 
always remain the logical point of defnrtare for 
every systematic examinatiun of modiieval asym¬ 
metry, because the material is far richer and the 
phenomena are far more iiuiiierous tlian elso- 
where. 

Moreover, the argument for the historic deriva¬ 
tion of certain mediieval rofinemonts from those of 
antiquity can only lie presented through the Italian 
buildings which show marked Gneco-llyieanline 


infiuonco, and these are notoriously, and above all 
others, the Pisa Cathodral and Bt. Mark's at 
Vonio«^• 

Any critic is privileged, of course, to select any 
church as a subject of delsite, and no one coolu 
complain that Mr. Uilson's eritioism has selected 
tho Cathedral of Amiens as a matter for discussion; 
hut it is a very sad indication of his prejudice and 
bias, liiul of his want of discretion, tlial be should be 
willing to base a wholesale condemnation of the given 
architectuml investigation on the assertion that 1 
have made a mistaken observation in one cathedral. 
This is, however, his avowed position, for M r. Bilsun 
assures os, in his closing and final sentence, that 
" when the other French churches investigated by 
Air. Goodyear have been the subject of monographs 
as exhanstive as that of M. Durand at Amiems, 
there will be nodifiloultyin prodneing equally con- 
closive proof that their ‘ refinements ’ exist only in 
Mr. GoMyear's imagination." Certainly there will 
be no difiiculty, as far ns Air. Bilsou is concerned, 
even in advance of the happy day when every church 
has its own monograph in two enormous volumes. 
There will bo no difncnlty, because there has boon 
no difficnlty. Af r. Bilson's word U as good as his 
bond. He knows very well that these monographs 
vrill never be written, and by assuring as of what 
would happen If they wore written ho evidently 
makes it unnecessary, for his special purpose, that 
they ever should bo written. Thus does a single 
good monograph serve the cause of truth and of 
Mr. Bilson for a large number of churches. These 
include the Edinburgh exhibits for forty-five 
churches in Italy and the seventeen publications 
about them which Afr. Bilson did not think it worth 
while to mention, liecauso he lias heroically resolved 
to confine himaelf to tho French churches and 
“ not to rnaro at large over the entire area.” 

If the distribution of the various classes of pheno¬ 
mena so far oliacrved wore asserted to be locally 
uuifunu and regular throughont modiieval work; 
if tho modiffival churches wore assorted to exhibit 
generally an equally largo variety of pbeiioiuena 
when one cathcilral is compared with another; and 
if the churches of Franco had been as widely and as 
thoroughly examined as tliose of Italy, Mr. Bilson’s 
siiiumary method of limiting his area nf inquiry 
without limiting bis area of conclusions might have 
some show of reas -n. .\3 matters actually stand. 


* TIik ucciitonUl dcilrnotion ol rnott ol Ihs Uoeki 
bskjiiKtnii III the JrckUeetural Hetord Uitgarint (in which 
die riw CjitluHlral taneyt wiini unginolly |iublUheil) mail* 
it impoiMihIa to ittuslrnlr Umm curvey* In lha (Mgei ol the 
Kdinhuryh Catalogue. The CsUlogu* illnstralionii oflarnd 
a tiartlal meinento of the •xbihiUun to those wtio hail seen 
It, bat they wets sotuslly a mske ihift cbnios In oooss. 
itnence iit the wbviesiils dostructien jnirt tnenUoosfl, and 
very poorly bslanoed in iions«<|uoncs, rrlatively over- 
uumetout fur some uartUinUni snil wholly dsBcietit for 
many other*. It niid hanlly be itouibd oat that a cata- 
logos cannot be sxpeded to take tne place of the exhlbtUaii 
to which it U a gahle. 
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bis method has no show of reason. Certain classes 
of phenomena appear to bo strictly limited, even 
within the area of Italy, to the Pisan Romanesque. 
Uutaide of the Pisan Romanesque tlie variety of 
phenomena ia much ureater in the RomantsMjue of 
Itiily than it is in the Italian Gothic. These matters 
have been carefnllv explained in the publications 
which Mr. Rilson has refrained from mentioning, 
and which bo has pcssibiy refrained from reading. 
On the other hand, in the pnblicationa for the 
Gothic of Ncrtbem Prance which ilr. Bilson has 
formally quoted, it is expressly explained that the 
French Romanesque of the south and centre has 
nut been examined. It baa also Iwen expressly 
explained that the time occupied in >!ortherii 
France was necessarily limitcul to eight weeka in 
1003 (one week in lOOd), daring which short time 
330 photographs were taken and other classes of 
surveys were correspondingly limited.* It has also 
been expressly explained tlwt in the Gothic cathe* 
drals of Northern France only one class of pheno¬ 
mena has, generally speaking, been noticed, and 
tlmt the exceptions oluerved were almost wholly 
limited to one church—viz. Notre-Dame at Paris— 
in which a much greater variety of phenomena 
were found. 

In face of these repeated and time-worn explana¬ 
tions, it is not an encouraging indication of Mr. 
Bilsoii'a acumen or grasp of the suhiect-inatter 
which he is attempting to handle, to find him insist¬ 
ing that the Amiens Cathedral, as a “typical” 
cathedral, ought to show aU the refinements, and 
that if it does not, this is an argument against the 
general results of the investigation. Mr. Rilson 
can hardly he aware that the temido of Phigalia 
and the Parthcuon were built by the same arclii- 
tocts, Ictinus and Callicrates, and that the temple 
of Phigalia is destituteof the Greek refinements, as 
is also the F.recbthoum on the Athenian Acropolis. 
If such a remarkable contrast of practice existed 
within tho liiuihi of Greek art and within the indi¬ 
vidual practice of its most famous architects, why 
should it not occur also in mtsliaival work f Mr. 
Bilson’s equipment as a debater may thus beai^ed 
from his wholly inadmissible position that if all 
tho refinements are not found in all the mcdiieral 
buildings, or in all the important ones, they cannot 
really exist in any. On tho contrary, if the Pisa 
Cathedral exhibits phenomena which cannot be 
found in Notre-Dame, and if Notre-Dame exhibits 
phenomena which cannot l>e found at Amiens, this 
18 good oorroliorativo evidence for other proofs that 
their phenomena are not imaginary or accidental. 
Our reviewer, however, ridicules the idea that Notre- 
Dame should have refinements which cannot bo 
found at Amiens, lityowu suggestion (aside from 
tho one which he quotes, and which 1 do not re¬ 
tract), would be that Notre-Dame stands in much 

* The above matter woe writteti before the reoeal sur¬ 
vey work of this year woe undertaken in Northern France. 


closer relations to the Romanesone, to which several 
of the refinements obeerved in Notre-Dame appear 
to bo confined, when tho Italian buildings arc in¬ 
cluded in the comparison uf phenomena. 

We are thus led to point out that Mr. BUson’s 
self-set limitations in bis elTort to give a “definite 
answer ” and a black c^u generally to the teaching 
of an investigation which lie apiicars not to Itaro 
thoroughly examined, and in many particulars not 
to have cxamiuetl at all, have rosulted in an absunlly 
incorrect and deficient summary of the phenomena 
which he has attempted to classify. 

Thus Mr. Bilson's itrefaoe continues, from the 
sentence last quoted about limiting himseU to “ tho 
churches of Northern France and almost entirely 
to a simple typical cathwlral,” as follows:— 

“ The irregularities which Mr. Goodyear claims 
as intentional ‘ refinements' nmy be roughly divided 
into two classes: 

“ 1. Ubliquity of alignment in plan, including 
want of par^elism in walls and piers, detleclions 
of axis, curves uf alignment,. . . and asymmetric 
plans generally. 

“2. Walls, piers, and columns out of plumb, 
somotimoa straight, but mure generally described 
as * vertical curves.’ 

“I do not suggest tliat this classification in¬ 
cludes all the irregularities which Mr. Goodyear 
believes to be refinements, but it cocers the tjreat 
majority of (Ac example* noted by him in hi* 
publication*, and those which it duos not include 
arc not material to the examination which is the 
immediate object in view.” * 

Now the “ examination which is the immediate 
object in view ” has been explicitly annuunce<l by 
Mr. Bilson os intended to give a “ definite answer '' 
to the question “ whether we arc justified in ucctqit- 
ing” thu teaching uf llie Edinburgh Exhibition. 
This being so, let ns imiuirc, for example, uf Mr. 
Bilson how far his classification covers thu forty- 
two Edinburgh exhibits for thu Pisa Cathedral, as 
also carefuily deacrilied in the various publications 
of the Architectural Itecortl Maijaxine which Mr. 
Bilson haa failed to mention. 

Thu Building Newt and Engineeriitij Journal 
of 22nd September lOOo says of these Pisan 
exhibits, which the editor boil personally examined 
in Edinburgh: “ In Pisa, particularly, the idea 
of creating false perspective effects seems to have 
taken full possession of the architect. The diver¬ 
gences, particularly those of elevation, have 
evidently been car^ully devised with a definite 
object—that of making a small building appear to 
be iiii|KiHing—and lhi>y have lieen sueoessfuL” 
Let us now ini^uire wliat other churches, as repre- 
senteil in the l^linburgh Exhibition, nmy fall out¬ 
side uf Mr. Bilson’s clwuificatioD, ns b1s«.> represent¬ 
ing pini|iective illusions. In the index of the Edin¬ 
burgh Catalogue I find tlmt eighteen churches, out 


* Tha italics ore mine.—W. U. O. 
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o( (orty-ilTe Italian cbarohe«-—that ia,'juJit about 
ooe-tbirdof all tbo building in thoantire exhibition 
—were selected to represent perspoctiw illusions. 
(See “Perspoctire Illusions" under “Index ol 
Exhibits accoiding to Subject-iiiattor," p. 15U.) 
The index of the Edinlturgh CaUilogua does not 
therefore appear to be in luirmony with Mr. 
Bilson's asstirancu that his classidoation “ covers 
the great majority of the examples ” noted by my 
publications. One of the most important of my 
publications which be therefore appears to have 
overlookul or to have forgotten is “Perspective 
Illusions in Mediieval Italian Churches,’' in the 
Arrkitectuml Record, voL vi., No. 1 (IBUG). This 
publication is quote*! in tha E*linburgbbibliogmphv 
which Mr. Bilson must bo preeumed to have road. 
llj original announcements on this snbjoct were 
made in S<ribntr's Maytuine for An^st 1874, 
under the title “A Lost Art.” Favourablo critiques 
of these observations were published by 0. A. T. 
Middleton in the Nineteenth Century ilagaeine 
for March 1897, “ Deliberate Deception in Ancient 
Building ” ; and by C. J. MneCarthy (City Archi¬ 
tect of Dublin) in a Paper read before the Royal 
Institute of the Architwts of Ireland, and pub- 
Uihed, aith numerous illustrations, in the Irith 
Builder of let February 1890, under the title of 
“ Intentional Irregularities in Mvdia-val Italian 
Architecture.” 

The oxistence of perspective illusions in medix'val 
architecture has ateu been fonually accepted and 
affirmed by the high authority of Cboisy and 
Enlart, as wall as by the Dietumary of Archi¬ 
tecture published by the Architecture Society.* 
Inasmuch os one-third of the buildings in the 
Edinburgh Exhibition were devoted to perspective 
illusions, it would certainly appear that Mr. Bilson 
has not given mo what Mr. Roosevelt would call 
“ a si]nare deal.” My publications on this subject 
long precede those of the French and English 
authorities qiu>ted, my earliest one dating back to 
1871, as just mentioned. Mr publication of 180ti 
on this sufficct also precedes the mentions of 
Gboisy and Enlart. It was the formal opening of 
my general report on the Brooklyn Moseum surveys 
of 189s, and immediately followed the article giving 
an introduotory summary account of the results of 
that expedition. The Italian examples described 
and surveyed by mo are far mure numerous than 
those quoted by the French authorities mentioned. 
Their instancos, however, ore found in France (with 


* Choiay, irulnir* dt VArehittciure, vul. it. pp. IH4, 410 
(lH90t; Enlart. Manuel d'Jtcheoluy^t FranfoUe. p. SS 
(1904)1 The fHctumar// Architecturf, publUhc*! I17 the 
Aivhllvelaral Society, Ijomlon, vol.v.p. IS, under “Optical 
UetinemiinU’* (no lisle, sboel ClliiUy iiuoleit Arle*, 

Cirray, I'ayenie. I’oitteni, Montrsal, Orbaii, lUicimB, S. Marta 
Novalla, Florenee. Kiilart quote* Neslr. Ikiolugne, Civniy, 
I’critisra, MoiilrM, Orbai*, S. Maria N'ovella. 7^ the- 
tionary oj .Irehi/eelurir quote* 8aint-(>illee, Krbach. 8. 
Marla Novella. 


one exception), and yet Mr. Bilsou's title does not 
shun the designation and iinotaiion marks of ” Mr. 
Goodyear's Rehnemunts,” with which ho should 
hanlly venture to publicly insult his French 
colleagues.* 

Mr. Bilson is iindaubtodly thoroughly familiar 
with the quoted publications of MM. Chumyatid En¬ 
lart, espemally as his own work at Durham has been 
so much praised by the latter anlhority. lie also 
pretends to be convenuuit with my own writings. 
Would it not, therviute, have bwu a fairer and wiser 
prucoduru if Mr. Bilson liod incluilod in bis classi¬ 
fication of "Mr. Goodyoor'a Refinements” those 
which bail been independently announced by such 
high authority ? But tbu tale of Mr. Bilsun's delin¬ 
quencies as a suimuariser and classifier is not half 
told as yet. 

It has boon pjinted out by many students of my 
work that Mr. Ruskiu is my prod^ssor in a very 
important doss of observations, and I luive always 
been ready to acknowledge this prooodoucc, 
have always been anxious to call attention to it.t 
This class of observations is also ignorod by Mr. 
Bilson, who, UDlwithstanding, pt’rsiste in spring 
08 though he know my publications, and wore 
qualified to summarise litem for the benefit of the 
British public. Onoo more it will be noticed tltat 
the omission reUtes to a class ol phenomena 
which liJtve als^j been observed and announced by tui 
authority of distiucliun. That the relation asserted 
to exist between Mr. Ruskin’s work and one phase 
of my own is not imaginary may be liost shown by 
quotations from ntlier wrilent. For instanoe. Pro¬ 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton, Enuiritas Professor of 
the History of Art in Tlartanl Univeraily, was n 
personal fneud of Mr. Riukin, and has piiblishod 
his curre8mndenoe.t Profeasor Norton said of my 
quoted publication of 1874 in Scribner't itayatine 
tltat it was " the most important conlribiitioii to 
tbu topic since Huskin wrote The Seven Lamfu of 
.1 rchiUcturef § Mocmtllan's Dietumary 0 /Archi¬ 
tecture and Butldiny, edited by Dr. Russdl Sturgis, 
o|)en8 its article on “ Refinements in licsign ” os 
follows: “With regard to motlimval buildings, the 
existence of apparently doUlterate irregularities in 
mcasuranuint was pointed out by Kuakin in the 
Seven Lamm of Architecture and in tha Stone* of 
Venire, and Viollot-le-Duc in the Dictionnaire 
de I’Architeetute Fra>n;ai*e, s. v. Trail (vol. ix.). 
There has bo«m, however, no such comprehen¬ 
sive investigation as lliat undertaken by Pro¬ 
fessor W, il. Guodyeor, of which the results wore 


* Mr. 1111*01) is al«u can>lul to ilutiitguiiih between whal 
he t'klU “ mJ rvfiMmcnIa," rU. those ubnlreii at Amiea* 
b]r ViuUel-lc-lKui, anil tboie ohanmni bj me. 

t Filinburyh Calaloyue, Jn /li. 

t Uiukin, John, letter* Ui I'hnrlre KluH Sorirni, lUUi, 
3 vol*. noujihton, MifDin. A- Co. 

$ Church Htuldinij in the ilMU Aot*, by Prolnuor 
Chorlas Klka Norton, p. S31 (lueo). 
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published in port in tbe Archit«'tural Record 
(vols. Iv.-vU Tii., ii. Kew York)." • 

These two relerenoes ntay be sufficient to indicate 
ttmt Mr. Riiskin first observed a class of phenouietut 
to which I have iiuule wide additions; and ns Mr. 
Bilson's classification palpably uiiiits thcKO pheno¬ 
mena, I am obligod to indicate them myself—first, 
by qnotin" from Mr. Ruakin; secondly, by men¬ 
tioning the number of churches oud exhibits shown 
at Edinburgh for these pbenomena; and thirdly, 
by mentioning the e|)ecial publications in tbe 
Architectural Record which were devoted to them. 

In the Lamp of Lift Mr. Baskin speaks of 
” occidental carelessness of measurement being 
mingleii indistinguishobly with tbe purposed de¬ 
partures from symmetrica) regularity. . . . Uow 
great, bow frequent, they ore, and how brightly the 
severity of architecture law is reliov-ed by their 
grace and suddenness, bos not, I think, been enough 
oliaerved." After a scries of observations he con¬ 
tinues : “ 1 imagine 1 have given instances enough, 
though I could multiply them indefinitely, t > prove 
that these variations ore not mere blowers nor 
carelessness, but the rosult of a fixed scorn, if not 
dislike, of accuracy in mcasnremeuta; and in must 
cases, 1 believe, of a determined resolution to work 
out an effective symmetry by variations os subtle 
as those of nature." 

In my article on “ Conalructivo Asymmeirv in 
Modiievol Italian Churches," which is ignored by 
Mr. Ililson,^ 1 liave published aud analyst a sories 
of designed irregnlorities in the measurements of 
orootles in Italian chnrcbos, similar to those ob- 
serv-cd by Mr. Ruskin, os follows: Polaja (near 
Pontedera), interior arcades of the nave; S. Michele 
ai Scolzi, Fisa, arcades of the foi.'ado; K. Paolo, 
Hipa d' Amo, Pisa, tbe north wall; Cathedral of 
Pisa, the north and south walls; CathiMlral of 
Prato, tho south wall; Cathedral of Troia, tbo 
south wail; interior arcades in the Cathodr^ of 
Siena. Cremona, and Fieeole; interior oremies in 
tho Churches of S. Maria and S. Pietro, Toscanclla, 
of S. Nicola at Bari, of S. Maria della Piove at 
Arexxo, Ac. 

These were all represented by surveys in tbe 
Edinburgh Exhibition, except Polaja and the 
facade of S. Micluilo at Scolzi, and two addilionol 
chnrclHS were included there for designo<l irregu¬ 
larity of exterior orcoding, viz. the churches of tho 
Pieve Vocebia and Pieve Noova at 8. Maria do* 
Oiudici, near Lucca. Where the above sumnmiy 
quotes buildings which also exhibit perspective illu¬ 
sions, or oblique plans, it will be understood that 
nonu have been mentioned which have not U-eu 
expressly published os also exhibiting arcadiugs 
which ore demonstrably irregular by intention, 

* Nona i>l Ihsse Volumes. cunUbiiog elrvsn artielss, an 
ilQoteil bv Mr. BiUon, who nrfen outy lo iho later articles 
on Ktcn^ rathedmls in rols. xvl. xnl. 

t Viz. Ilioee which he has eorctally described. 

{ ArehiUehtral litcord, vol. vL No. 3 (1S07). 


osido from tho perspective illusive arrangements or 
aside from obliquity. For example, tho arcades at 
Fiesole ilescend towanl tho choir throe feet, and tiio' 
s|iacings narrow toward tho choir eight feet; and in 
that sense the irregularity produces perspective illu¬ 
sion, but tbo churcii is quoted in the alwve list be¬ 
cause *' both arches of the second hay ore higher 
than the first, both arches of the thini bay are 
lower than the second, Imth arches of the fourth 
liay are higher than the third, both arches of tbo 
fifth hoy are lower tlmn the fourtli, both arches of 
tbe sixth bay are higher than the fifth, both orchea 
of tile seventh iiay are lower than the sixth.”* 
S. Michele oi Scolzi has on interior perspective 
niosion't but it also bos the fai;ado measure¬ 
ments to be presently described. 

My general oonclusion drawn from the com- 
|iarison of orcoilinga was oa follows, and corre¬ 
sponds with Mr. Buskin’s in result, if not in 
method : “ From tbe facts so far brought i.nt in 
this part of tbe argument it appears that a purpose 
con be proven in many irregular arrangements of 
tbe Italian Boinanes<}UP, first by showing that 
correspondences of irregularity can be used os proof 
of intention ; secondly, by showing tliat tliere ore 
muons, in many cases, of fixing a limit of error due 
to accident; thirdly, by urging tbe point that we 
cannot admit the puiqiose of definite schemes in 
one part of a church and assert at tho soma time 
that tbe builders did not know what they wore 
doing in another |airt. W'e bare, for instance, 
such proofs of tho use of the some definite schemes 
in both gallery levels of the Pisa Cathedral in some 
cases as to indicate that a different schemo was pur- 
piisely employed in ouch gallery in other casus." ^ 

For the nature of the evidence otherwise sub- 
mitted I will only quote tbo churches at Palaja and 
of 8. Michele oi Bcalzi at Pisa. Of Palaja I wrote 
in IMDT: “ Tho pcrspoctivo deoeptinas so far 
quoted in the preceiiing issue bear, on tbe face of 
things, tliat evidouco of design which is fumishod 
by a scheme, i.e. by an nrrangemeot of meosure- 
monts which the law of choncos would lead us to 
suppose could not be occidental in one case, and 
which certainly could not be nccidontol when found 
ill a series of repetitious. But evasions of regu¬ 
larity were obMi [iractised from a definite artistic 
feeling and purpose, and generally without the 
design of obtaining on effect of dimension by pol- 
blo trickery, lieiv is on illnstratiun from tbe 
silica at Palaja. Tbe measures token to centres 
for the interior pier apacings, in metres and centi¬ 
metres, on one side of this church, begiiimug at tbe 
entrance and moving towanl tbe choir, an as fol¬ 
lows: 41>2, 4 bT.fi'll, 4‘8C. 4-!rt5. These measures 

• Archiieclurfd veL vi. So. 3 tlSWl), one ol the 

publioatioos innoreil by Mr. llilaon. 

t Exhibit tr.l, Kdmbur^k Cutatufur, and Artkittctwal 
ItteorJ, voi. vL Nu. 3, 3.f 

{ ArcJuIrclKroi Kteord, vol. vl. So. 3. PublieiiUati 
ignored by Mr. UiUoa. 
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wore lakra haatilT, and yet the first bay and 
the last bay tally exactly ; the iiieASuronients next 
adjacent tally within a centimetre. The middle bay 
is Wgeat by 24 centimetres, or, say, 10 inches. Wo 
will not debate the purpose at present. The proof 
is the proof of intention. Where ia the objector 
who will say that the larger arch U due to eareleSH 
building wlien the measures tullv within a centi¬ 
metre on cither aide of it ? " Of S. Slichelo ai Scalzi, 
which has a typical Pisan-ItomanosijuB favade, 1 
wrote as follows: “ The measures for the arcades 
of the exterior facade are here given in metnao and 
ceutimotres: 2-27, 2 »«, » S8, 2 86, 2-80. The 
centre measure represents the arcade of the doew- 
way. On either aide of it the arcades diminish in 
span in corresponding gradation." These measnre- 
ments prove that on aUowanoo of 3 centimetres, or 
a little over one inch, will represent the amount of 
error here duo to carelessness. They also indiiAte 
a purposed grading of dimensions in corresponding 
pairs away from the central arcade, showing the 
some kind of feeling which Mr. Ruskin long since 
instanced in hia measures for the Pisa Cathedral 
fa<Mde. 

Without mentioning particulars in other m- 
slances I will simply say that there were exhibits 
for not leas than fourteen Italian churcboe in the 
Edinburgh Exhibition which represented this par 
ucular mss of intentional asymmetries which ia 
omitted from Mr. Rilson’s classification. This 
number of churches is double that of all the FrcMh 
buildings, and one-third that of all the Italian 
ballings, which were reprosontod in the exhibi¬ 
tion. However, we have already foimd ilr. Itiison 
assuring his readers that kis classification “ covers 
the great majority of the examples noted *’ in uiy 
publications, “ and those which it does not include 
are nut material to the examination wliicli is the 
iiumediato oliiecl in view." The “immediate 
object in view ia avowedly and obviously to dis¬ 
credit the Edinburgh Exhibition. Whether fair 
means have been employed to this cml may well 
be left to the judgment of the impartial reader. 

It is to be rememlierod that the series of .-trefu- 
tectural Record articles from which 1 have been 
quoting constituteil a preliminary report on the 
Brooklyn Museum surveys of 15)05, covering a 
period of six months* work in Italy, during must of 
which time 1 bad the assistance of a thuronghly 
qualified architectural surveyor and export in en¬ 
gineering construction. C'onsniuuntly the order 
of arrangement of subject-matter in which these 
articles aj^eored may be considered significant for 
the order in which I desired to lay those observa¬ 
tions before tlie expert public. It appeared desirable 
to me, at tliat time, to publish fir^t the phenomena 
which were tbe least open to debate, either on 
account of inherent probability, or on account of 
weight of demonstration, or on account of the sup¬ 
port to bo obtained from the independent ramilar 
announcements of other authorities; fur what two 


or more observers have independently remarked baa 
more weight than wiiat only one ohaervor has an¬ 
nounced. Hence it is significant, for my own view 
of those matters, tliat the original Arckittclural 
Jlecord articles on the surveys of 1N5)5 were preiiored 
and arranged in tbo<irder to which I now call atton- 
tion. The articles were, namely, so arranged as to 
plnct) in the front of tbe argument the evidence for 
perspective illusions, liccause it is largely derived 
from palpably schematic arrangemonw, and the 
evidence for intentional depMturos from exact sym¬ 
metry without {wrapective illusiuns, Iwcause it is 
largely also derived from paljably schematic ar¬ 
rangements, either in corresponding parallel jiairs 
of measureroenls (as at Fiesole) or in a balance of 
measurements moving from a common centre, as 
found at Polaja or in 8. Michtde ai Scalri. 

I am therefore painting out that Mr. Bilson’s 
classification of the Edinburgh Exhibition is not 
only absurdly deficient and inaccurate as to matters 
of ^’t, but it ia also unjnstly deficient and inac- 
cureti* in omitting the classes of facta which are 
most easily demonstrated, and which are subslan- 
tiated by tbe independent announcements of other 
high anthorities. I am referring now not only to 
Mr. Ruskin, but also to another high authority, for 
in a very large series of observations 1 have taken 
ground which was not only anticipated by Mr. 
Ruskin, but which has independently been taken 
by M. Augosto Choisy. Moreover, in tbe E’din- 
burgh Catalogue, I expressly quoted tlie stand taken 
by M. Choisy as corrolxirating my own in tlio given 
field of observations—of course without msJiing 
him in the least degree reeponsibln for my own 
particular illustrations.* 

I shall now quote M. Choisy still more fully on 
this head in view cif tbe cliallengo oonveveil by Mr. 
Bilioju's quotation marks and peculiar title, and the 
assertion therein conveyed that I eland alone in all 
the (lOsitionB I have taken. 

Following his matter on perspective illusions 
M. Choisy says : “ A$t/mmelriet. ArohitootB who 
analysod with this refinement the play of iierepectiva 
must liavo held cheim the symmetrical coinbipa- 
tions which are nullineil by jiersiiectivu, and wliich 
are complicated by the unceasing play of light and 
shade. The law of symmetry as we understand it 
now, and which consists in re]iro<luoing on the left 
the arrangements on the right, this rather narrow 
rule, plays a vtiry secondary rule in tbe Middle Ages. 
On this head, as in so many others, tbe |ioint of 
view of the Gothic builders was that of the Greoks 
(vol. i. p. 414 b Asymmetry appears acceptable as 
soon as an evident reason justifies it If an edifice 
is placed in an enclosure tbe plan follows Uutt of 
the enclosure. Two spires are successively erected, 
architocture has iirogresse<l meantime, and all the 
impnivementH arc acccptcil in the new construction 
althongh a contrast is involved. Generallg tptak' 


* Kiimlnirjik CataUf/ut, p. 'it. 
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iwj, the architecti 0 / the Middle Agee aroid formal 
rdjuUirity.* If tlu>y admit a aymmetzical reaull 
in the total offoct they know Iww to avoid monotony 
by detalLs which are infinitely diversified. Notre* 
Dame has on the favade three portals erected at 
one tiiiie; from left to right only the effects of tho 
mosses ate Lal&nceil, while each one has a choracter 
of iU own. These diffetences give to the compMi- 
tion a charming variety; a sympathetic feeling 
attaches us to these works in which the designer 
has disdained the expedient of a set pattern, in wUch 
each part has cost a separate stndy, an individual 
execution; instead of synumetry we have balance, 
and the unity of impression does nut suffer." t 
This philosophy of the subject of media-val asym¬ 
metry is on extremely apt statement of tho point 
of view that both occidental and designed irregnla- 
rities represent a single virtue, and that acceptance 
of accidental and lo^ variations in some coses is 
a phase of the arUstie spirit which purposely de¬ 
signed such variations in other casee. This is also 
the ground taken by Mr. liuskin, whereas tho 
antagonists of the ralief in purposed variations 
appear to consider that every case of accidental 
v-oriation constitutes an argument against design 
in any other instance. .\t all events prejudice, 
incoiniietent grasp of the subject, and slovenly ex* 
amination of it have drawn Mr. Bilsun into a very 
misleading analysis of the Etlinburgh Exhibitioru 
In the preface of the Catalogue, as well as in the 
body and quotations of its text, I have announced 
the point of view which is supMrtod by the ex¬ 
hibits I have now described, and by the quotations 
which I ^ve now repeated and onlorged. 

Since Mr. Bilson constantly refers to my “ theo¬ 
ries " throughout his articlo os though they were 
peculiarly abnormal and otherwise wlmlly nnheard 
of, I Imvo thought it worth while to show that ho 
has had some opportunity, which ho has not made 
use of, to ascertain that this is not entirely the 
case. He says that “as a result of this exhibi¬ 
tion (at Edinburgh) there now seems to be a dis¬ 
position in some qiuvrtore to bail Mr. Goodyear’s 
supposed discoveries us having an oxtramcly im¬ 
portant bearing on the history of architecture.” 
May not this disprisition, os far as it exists, be duo 
to the fact that these ** supposed discovorios” are 
in some particulars thoroughly in line with tho 
observations of other autliorities, and that, in other 
particulars, although they are an advance beyond 
these cibservatinns, they are an advance in the same 
general direction? An extraordinary feature of 
Mr. Bilson’a article is his predotermintsl oversight 
of all the publicatiuiu and of all the Etlinburgh 
exhibits in which my ” supposed discoveries " have 
had the ratification of subsotiuout or previous in¬ 
dependent announcement on the part of standard 
authorities. 

* Tho tlalicB am mlno.—W. H. O. 

t Tnuulated tram lliitoir* da t'Jrrkitrcturs, u. Ul-lU. 


For instance, one of the Architecturai Record 
articles which was written to report on the results 
of the Brooklyn Musoam surveys of lb95 was 
entitleii “ A Discovery of the Entasis in Medheval 
Italian Architecture."* 

The Edinburgh “ Index of Exhibits according to 
Snbject-matter" specifies four buihlings for tbo 
entasis. The Architectural Record quotes other 
examples. The matter was presented as relating 
directly to the urimn of the vertical curves against 
which Mr. BUson’s utire and satirical qaotation 
marks are specially directed. As far as I am 
aware no observations on the medieval columnar 
and pilaster ontasu had otherwise ever boon pub¬ 
lished up to 1S97. But in 1904 M. Camille Enlart 
tells ns that "les futs galbes annt rest^ fr6~ 
qiieuta dans les Kcolos Germanique et Lomborde. 
On trouve des exemples de oette forme dans les 
regions da la I’rance qn'elles ont infinenc4es.*'t 
Mr. Bilson has received such fiattering treat¬ 
ment at M. Enlart's hands (fur the Durham ob¬ 
servations) that we are disposed to beUevo that he 
has read his book. The oonundnun which we can¬ 
not answer is this, tiinoo tho modueval entasis is 
directly connected with the question of the vertical 
curves, which Mr. Bilson has selected fur bis pUce 
de rieutatice, and since it has been treated at length 
by me as a step towards an explanation of the 
vertical oun’es, os being derived from an entasis in 
pilasters,* did Mr. Bilson emit the mediieval en¬ 
tasis from bis classification and argument because 
M. Enlart had independently verified ila existence, 
or did he omit it because he did not know that it 
is one of my “ sup^xised discoveries ” ? If the 
latter is the case, how does it happen that be did 
not know it ? Tho second oonclusion would be the 
more fiattering to kir. Bilsun as a man of honour, 
but it would bo less fiattering to him as a careful 
student of the subject which he has undertaken to 
discuss. 

While I am moro than prepareil to meet Mr. 
Bilson on his self-chosen battle-ground of dofiected 
plans and vertical curves, and while I realise deeply 
the importance of meeting him squarely and fairly 
on the questions raised for the Amiens Cathedral, 
I must, in tho first instance, protest, by the most 
eniplialic, explicit, and carefully detailed explana¬ 
tion of which 1 am capable, against his prepos¬ 
terous assertion that his argument on the Calbodral 
of Amiens covers all the other French churches 
which 1 have examined, and that his argument on 
the French exhibits covers the ground of the Edin¬ 
burgh Exhibition. 

Mr. Bilson's method of procedure reminds me 
of the emperor Caligula, who wished that all his 

• Vol. viLNa 1; quoted in the JCdinimrgk Bibliofraphg ; 
not quoted by Mr. BiUun. 

f Artheotojjia, i. 336, with a Uit of instances ; another 
allusion at p. 33. 

t Adtnliaryb Catalogue, pp. tf, lu; drvJtit«crunii Record, 
ycL rii. No. I (1837). 
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enemies hui but ime neck in order that be mi^ht 
bebaul them with a single blow. To quote the 
exact wonls of Mr. Bilson: “I now turn to the 
Cathedral of miens, which I have selected for a 
detailed examination of Mr. Goodyear’* ohseriia- 
tions and tbeorioa.” 

A very considerable Ignorance of theeo obaerva- 
tions and theories looms from that sentence, and 
inevitably pervades the article, winch toms on the 
axis of such a preamble, and this ignorance I have 
jost instanced for three notable classes of pheno- 
mena. 

I therefore propoee to examine quite thoroughly 
Mr. Bilson’s equipment for his undertaking to 
luake a “ detailed examination of Mr. Goodyear's 
observations and theories" by the extraordinary 
method of testing tliem in block on a cathedral in 
which, aocordiiig to the consent of all parties, only 
one form of refinement, if any, appeare, and 1 ac¬ 
cordingly note the following Eilinburgh exhibits 
and related publications ns bmng wholly ovorbxjked 
by Mr. Bilaon, in addition to his omissions already 
mentioned. 

In IfiOS I publiaheil, as a portion of my report 
on the Brooklyn ^luseum expedition of 1»95, 
elaborate surveys nnd specially made detail photo¬ 
graphs of the* asyminetriea in elevation of the 
north and south walls of the Pisa Cathedral, in¬ 
cluding the great string-oonrse which separates the 
two stories, and all the masonry courses bebw and 
above this string-conrw, as connected with the 
constmetion of the facade." 

This fiis'ade, which does not project at the apex 
beyond the heavy pilaster Iwses at the angles, 
Ilvuis forwanl a foot (0-U7) in the first story, steps 
half a foot (0 oU) at the sccoimI story, leans 
forward a foot (0-»7) in the first gallery Isecond 
story), loans forward an inch (010) in the second 
gallery, and b exactly perpendicubr in the two 
upper galleriea. The suggestion of two succes¬ 
sive suliaidencoa during construction and before 
the saljstsiucDt erection of the two perpendicular 
upper galleries was negatived by on ubb rate 
series of surveys aud photograph* in the Edin¬ 
burgh Exhibition, which worn the originals of 
those publislied as dcscribwl. Tlu- facls showing 
oonstruelii-e intention, as announced hy me (ori¬ 
ginally in 1H7I), have been carefully nxamimsi and 
certified by the architect in charge of the C'atliodml, 
Signor Annibale Itlcsserini. Bon n U. von Gey- 
muUer, who, as the architectural wlitor of Burck- 
hnrdt’s Cicerone, ranks as the foremost anthority 
in Germany on the nrchitectuntl history of Italy, 
wrote me as follows regarding this article:— 

DitiUn-liadrn, llh Januarj/ 1004. 

rUua Bn, II was only yestenlay tIuU 1 (iiiicmilail In 
rMiling ynur inlneotin* study ronremini; th* Leaning 
Tuwsr ol Pisa in the ArchUerlwnil lUcurd, voL %ii. No. 3. 
Allow roe to t»H yon Uiat yon have entirely eonvertod roe 

• Th* Problem ol the Leanlna Tower ol Hsa, AnkUee- 
lural Rtoord, voL viL No. S. Not quoted by hir. Bilsou. 


coneeming th* nOhedraL t had notioed thow line* ol 

the aisle* ooUidc. bat neverslndled the reaaoaa. tnatorally 
considered It was the bad RTOUod. as I had been lanxht to 
believe in the Tasari explanation ol the I^saning Tower. 
Tlie courage at thfani macons who dared to remtinne 
seemed to iin 4|nUe wonderful. Youi study lias opened roy 
eyes, and 1 am very cratelnl for the henollt reosived. .As 
for the reasons why they did in the eallualtal what we see 
I am lev eonvitu^ iben ae conoemiug Hie Intentionnl 
building so. But you may be right also in what you say 
on thl» point.—Believe roe to be, dear Sir, yoon tb^ truly 
Esanx H. SOM Ucvwfixca, Architect. 

Does Mr. Bilson'a irilenco on thb topic outweigh 
the utterance of Baron von Goymullor? • 

In llKhf I publiahed an article on " A Rcnabaance 
Tjcaning Ero^ade at Genoa." The certificate of the 
architect in charge has been publbhod and the ro- 
latod exhibits were shown at Edinburgh.t 

M. Choiny wrote me regarding Ihb article as 
follows, nnuer dab of 7lh lieoemUsr 1904 

*• Au point de vne de Pliistolre dee rceherebee d’effet dans 
Part Dooiiiental, St. Ambrols* de Odnes ect un* trooyaUle. 
VoLU nn can od la difonoation syabmatiiine eel ind^niable; 
tee bases de pilaitre qni nc se retouroent pas d'fquerre 
timoiiroent leur lnt*ntion; la facade se penebe vers le 
•pcctateur eomroe le Ubteau d'une gabrie.” 

Do?* Mr. Bibon’a silence about B. .\mbrogio at 
Genoa outweigh the utbmnce of M. Chi)i8y?_ 

In 1902 I also published an article : containing 
a series of measurements taken in the spiral stair¬ 
way of the leaning Tower of Pisa, showing that 
the stairway rises in height towanls the leaning 
aide, through the first story, 12 inchea; that it 
declines in height away from the leaning side, 
through the second story, 9 inches; that it again 
rises in height toward* the leaning side, through 
the thinl story, 7 inchea; nnd that it again decline* 
in height away Itoni the loaning aide, in the fourth 

* I have poblishod vsriiMU invunec*. to b* tob*ei|oently 
mentioned. nl sppnrcnt rrUtion* b*tw*«tt some of lha 
PisaniMine rvflniitnoiiU and tbo«* ol antiquity. Vitmvina 
dlrvet* toat the pediment of ih* tempi* abaoM bo leaned 
forward, and says that it ntherwlM would appear to lean 
backward. It may b* that we have at I’iaa a aurvival or 
■uoditlcatina ol such a imuuloe or a praettv* baaed upon 
idiniltr oonsiileratiima. Th* forward projection of th# 
upiwr Ucade. amimnUng to alwjtit 17 Inchoa, when com¬ 
pared with the lower surface ol th* first story, has been 
eaiefuU* kept within the limit of vafety, because it doc* 
not project iieyoiiji lb* outer line nl the massive pilaster 
bases at tbe angles. Ccmsidcred as a oonettuctive unit, and 
with rrlenitiee to these supports, the facade is eouitrnrtlvcly 
seenrs. Tbe uKlliutUon U Inconepiiroona, and hat bwn 
generally unknown except at announced hy my publica- 
tiiitu For Inktanoe th* gentleman who waa in charge of 
the monumenU of the district in l*|i6, and wlio is an 
authority on Pisan act, waa not aware of it in that jey. 
It waa also unknown bi tlie archituci in chars* of repair* 
In IDOS. who subMiqnantly in that year certifleri to the 
(act* aa examined by him in my o<iaipany. 

f .IrckiferluTa//teourd.roL xiLNa ft; also publiahed aa 
Muerum JUrwmr, No. 1 iMarmillan). Neither publication 
is quoted by Mr, UUson. 

: jroumal vf tit* Arehtrological Intlitule Amtriea, 
rol. vi No. X, new setito. Not quoted by Mr. tolson. 
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story, 12 incbei;.* These measareinents support 
the contention and arguments of Ihvnieri Grassi 
(1BH7), and of other obserrers, as to the intentional 
construction of Lite Leaning Tower, by the argument 
that a spiral atfurway could not tuternately and 
gradually rise and decrease in height without a 
motive, and that the only assignable motive would 
be to decreaso the weight of masonry on the loaning 
side and to increase it ou the side opposed to the 
loan, thus indicating an intentional construction. 
The Building Setvt and En^iiturring Journal of 
22nd September 190.3 says that I have proved “ that 
the towor was built as it now stands." Does Mr. 
Bilson’s silence on this subject outweigh the utter¬ 
ance of the Editor of the Building SfU'B? 

In 1003 1 analysed the lerols of the groat string¬ 
course of the Pisa Cathe<lral t with fourteen exhibits, 
showing that the surface level descends from the 
north-west angle to the south-east angle of the 
cathedral 8*02 feet, showing tlmt the string-coarse 
descends 4‘5G feet between the same angles, show¬ 
ing that the string-courses of the north and south 
sides each fall 2 feel towards the transept, showing 
that the string-courses of the transepts adjoining 
these walls both rise G inches away from them in 
opposotl direction, and that the string course of the 
various sections of the building is from these points 
built to the slope of the surface as reaching its lowest 
point at the south-east angle of the choir. The 
levels of tlio Pisa string-caursc are the most import¬ 
ant contribution ever made to the study of the Pisan 
Romanesque asymmetries, and they are absolutely 
without a parallel in any other modin'val building 
known to me. 

Does 5[r. Bilson's silence on this subject outweigh 
the authority of Signor Anniltale ifesserini, archi¬ 
tect in cliarge of the IMsa Cathedral repairs, whose 
certificate on tlie obliquities of the string-course has 
been piiblLshcd? 

The <|uery thus rises: Are all these various 
observations to bo thrown out of court by Mr. 
Bilson’a argument about dcHectcd plans and ver¬ 
tical curves? Is the standing of Mr. Bilson as 
an authority on the Pisan iiomanesqae such as to 
justify him in tacitly condemning wtiolGsale, by a 
conspiracy of silence, careful surveys which he has 
nover seen and a multitado of pnhlications which 
he ha.H never criticised or quoted? Is not the 
authority of Signor .\nniba1fl ^fpsscrini, the archi¬ 
tect in charge of the Pisa CiitlieiJral, to he treated 
with the same respect for quostions relating to that 
CHtlifidral as the standing of Mr. Bilson on a qiios- 
tion relating to some mooia'val church which might 
tw under his care ns reiwiiring architect in Hull ? 
The certificate of the architect iu fharge of repairs 
in a given buibling may not bo an absolutely final 
document, but it certainly deserves mendon and 

* The mcntaiemouta u clven here vary ilishtlv trom 
those t>( lbs E<luibtin;h cortoos, which WM hastily pre- 
paroi] without aeeeji to the orijpiuU mumoraiida. 

f Edinburgh Caialogut, pp. 10-45. 


respect when such remarkable observatiomi are in 
question. 

T now once more recur to Mr. Bilson's prefatory 
ciassiJicadon and to bis assertion that ** it covers 
the great mnjoritv of the examples" noted in my 
publicatiuns, ami that “ those which it does not 
include are not material to the examination which 
is the immediate object in view.’' Mr. Bilson's 
opinion has also been iinoted to the elTect that “ the 
chief value of Mr. (tondyoar's investigadnns will 
be found in the fact that they repeatedly afford in 
themselves evidence in disproof uf the theories 
which he hoses u|ion them." The object of his 
Fa|icr “ is to give a definite answer " to the quesdon 
whether they do or do not. 

As far os we have proceeiie<l in the snhject, Mr. 
Bilson’s “ definite answer " has been to say nothing 
at all. We congratulate ^Ir. Bilson on tho dis¬ 
covery of a great ‘‘refinement," not, to be sure, in 
architectare, bat at least in architectural criticism. 
Considering the numl>er and importance of the 
phenomena which Mr. Bilson has ignored it can 
banil^ lie said that his perfoniiance is equal to his 
promise. 

After our sketch, as so far given, of Mr. Bilson’s 
shortcomings in describing ths scope of the Edin- 
burgh Exhibidon wts shall approach his “ Class I." 
with some trepidation as to bis mastery of the topic, 
which be specifies as follows:—“ 1. Obliquity of 
alignment in plan, inclmling want of parallelism iu 
walls and piers, doflociions of axis, curves of align¬ 
ment (stateil as uncommon in mediavai churches) 
and osyminctrio plans generally.’’ 

Our critic confines his discussion of “asm- 
metric plans generally,’’ and of all the phanomena 
above mentioned, to a single class, viz. the deflec¬ 
tions of axis, lie does not admit that there are any 
constmedye phenomena ontsido of tho explanations 
which, in his view, cover these deflections. His 
complaint regarding my own methml is that 1 
“ appear to treat each building as if it wore the 
product of a single mind, constructed in a single 
building campaign." .\s opposed to this method 
be nimiiids us that “ the great majority of the 
larger churches of the Middle Ages have been built 
on the sites of earlier structures." His next step 
is to take the “ most common and simple case, in 
which rcoonstruedon was rommeiieed by the erec¬ 
tion of a new olioir. The old nave would romaJu 
standing, kept in use os long as possible, and tem¬ 
porarily clostxi towanl the east till the new choir 
could lie occupied. Then tho roconstruotiou of the 
nave would uo undertaken, fie<iuently not as a 
wliolo, but in successive secUons of a few Itays at 
a time, each section being temporarily |sirtitiouod 
off until it was complete. ... In these circuiii- 
stances, and in the absence of such instruments 
08 would now be used, it must frei|uently have 
been a matter of great difficulty to ensure accurate 
setting out, and a trilling initial error might easily 
lead to wide divergence and marked irregularity. 
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And thU difficultjf would bt» sreally increaMitl by 
more compliculed conditions than tho simple ones 
just suggested, such, (or f xwnule, as the ImUding 
of aisle 'walls outside of and beyond an existing 
nave, the walls or arcades of which would not be 
taken down until these new aisle walls had been 
csrrieil up, and perhujw only then taken doira 
piecemeal as the now pK-ra and arcades were built 
in sections. Is it any matter (or surprise that 
under sucli condition* irregularities or incorrect 
alignment should result? . . . M.deLafitiiyriohaa 
recently stated his opinion that in tho majority of 
cases deviations of axis are tho inevitable result of 
the condition* under which the builders of tho 
Middle Apes worked.* " 

In considering the above quolatit'ns I am neccs* 
sarily led to take notice of the few sentence* with 
which the Comte de Losteyrio has hoDoar«l me in 
the course of his recont jmblication, os above re¬ 
ferred to, and as also again referred to at the 
close of ilr. Bilson’s Paper.'? M. de Laateyriedis¬ 
plays the same misunderstanding of ray position, 
and the same avemight of tin* arguments in sup¬ 
port of it which afflict Mr. Bilson. His publication, 
as a whole, relates to ilw tlior.ry that the dellecU-d 
cathedral choirs symbolise the bending of the head 
of the Saviour on the Cross; hut in contending for 
the wholly occidental and fortuilons origin of these 
deflections he is led to consider briefly my owni 
alternative suggestion, ns also oppose 1 to syniholio 
interpretation, viz, that they wore intended to give 
a more pictures<juc vista and to complicate the 
|icrspective and optical olTccts, M. de Losleyrio’s 
arguments are tliose which Mr. Bilson lias repeated, 
and the arguments of both these gentlemen may 
tbns be disposed of at once. 

As preliminary romindor it may be said, first, 
that 1 have novor publishe*! any plans for Narlbern 
Europe, and conseijnenlly that I have never pub- 
blished cr caused to lie survoyeil any plan in 
Northern Europe which has a deflected choir; 
Mconilly, I have never published, and have never 
seen, a dejlecled mfdiaral choir in Italy, and am 
not aware that there ar») any in that country, 
with the solitary exception of S. Linfranco, near 
Pav{a.t On the other hsnd. the numarotis plana 
of iibltqitc tiijie which the Bro<iklyn Museum has 
surveyed in luly belong to a class which has 
never previously been dosoribod, analysed, or pub- 
Ushed.^ 


* La deviation tie I'axa dee rwliscs ett-alle lymboUiioe 7 
Faria. Librnine C. Kliiitikdeok (lUOS). 

t ■* It may be wrll to m* how theae tlieoriea of hta have 
brvn maitrm) in Fntor* ”; thro i|tii>tinR Oin aeeptirtnn ii( 
do Laateyrie and 1.r(i'Tn) i’antalla, bnlomkUinK Ui miuitlon 
the indpprDiUnt aiiniKmeemcuta of Enlart and Cfauiay 
which are idimtioai with my own in MTcnl dirmiUana. 

t l>e Dartein, ktud* lur FArchiUeturr lAmliurdf, 
iiL 6a. Kt I'atcr'a at Itume ha* a driloclol aaia, (mt nreil 
hardly be qnotod hrie. 

$ The plan at Annaberi; la pobliahed aa harinc atraiidit 
walla, which are oMbtue to the facade, by Ibihio and von 


These plans were first made known through the 
Architectural JicrorJ.* All of them were shown 
at Edinburgh, and the oircumstances and causes 
of tlie deficient illustration of the ottalogue in 
such particulars have already been explained. 

It is rather amusing to find Mr. Bilson (as just 
quoted) wanilering off into a long account of hypi>- 
tbetical occurrences which have rleibly no relation 
to these plans, when a single glance has liren 
given to them. It is more amusing to fiml him 
quoting from p. OR of the Kdxnburyjh Catodo^M 
and omitting t^ (nssogv on the same }etge which 
states that tlKise oblique Italian plans are unUke 
those with deflt)cte<l ebturs. The Catalogue wjs, 
as quoted by our critic: “It has been tenUtively 
held by various high authorities that the deflected 
choirs of the northern cathedrals are doe to build¬ 
ing at various datee and to imperfect orientation, 
or joining logvtbur, of constructions of different 
periods.” But this passage continues, as not 
quoted by our critic: “ It 'will ho ohoervod that 
tho Italian plans oblique to the (afado cannot lie 
thus explained. They are very (roqucntly small 
churches of manifestly homogeneous and contem¬ 
porary o instruction. In the secoml plac^ the plans 
BO far illnstnited have straight walls which ora not 
dflleeted." 

Wo are thus led to paint nut that Mr. Bilson 
ha.s repeatedly sp:>ken of “ oblique ” and “ de¬ 
flected plans as though the tonus were synony¬ 
mously U8e<l in the Edinburgh Catalogue, in 
so doing he has confounded two types of plans 
which are quite distinct, and one of these types 
lias bocn first made known through the Brooklyn 
Museum surveys. Hunon if the lerrainology 
sdophsl in spooking of tliis typo be not followw, 
such coufusiou results as we find In Mr. Bilson's 
argument, if. do Laateyrie’s comments on my 
views also (ail to notice that his explanation of 
drflncted plana, which ilr. Bilson has followed, 
does not apply to thoae which I have piiblisbod as 
ohrt<|ae. Tho distinction is thL*: In an “oblique 

f ilan ” the walb are straight from start to finish, 
mt they am nut normal U> the (a^wle or, in many 
costas to the i'‘rmlnal wall of the choir. In the 
Italian nbliqno pbns tho walls are ohli<|ao in one 
and the same direction, generally to the right, but 
at thn same lime the lino.* of piurs or ooliimiis, 
also straight from start to finish, in many cases, 
are genorally oblique in oppoved directions as ro- 
gnrds one another, diverging in olignmuni towards 
tho choir, whereas the walls lheiu.*olvos, os far aa 
observed, liavo not boon found to be oblique on 

Beiald, pi. 43A, book Di. No oUiM oblique plan U known 
to me in Northern Europe. It muit be rrnwnibcrefl that 
the ilesMiuatiuii at " obliqne '' plan, aa Hera niod, excladef 
the plan* with diillrtieil walls and thaw with cunvrrging 
tide*. 

* Mainly in vol. vL Na S (1897), " Oonatraetive Asym¬ 
metry In Mediwat Italian CbutohM." It ha* already boett 
obaerved that ihia piihlicatinn ia not roenliunetl by Mr. 
DiUon. 
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both sides to the f»\-ade, although they froquontly 
diverge os regards the amount of obliquity in the 
one given dirootiom* Among such plans are the 
(ollowing: ituvot obliquity from the normal axis 
of 8 feet, nave widens 2 feet; Troja, obliquity of 
about 8 feet, nave widens 1 foot; S. Siooln at 
Bari, obliquity of 8-60, nave widens 1 foot; S. 
Chiara at Assisi, obliquity of 5-»0, walls exactly 
parallel (builder’s error of O-OO); Castel S. Elia, 
near Nepi, obliquity of 8-2o. nave nlignmenU 
parallel (builder's error of (bio). The Calbeilral 
of Cremona is oblique IB feet on the median line 
drawn from the centre i^f the main doorway ti 
the cantro of the apse. This median lino divides 
the nave into mjiial halves, although the nave 
widens 7^ feel in the same distance of 200 feet. 
The left aisle widens an additional fool, and the 
right aisle widens 2 feel, so that tl»a outer walls 
widen about 101^ feet. Although there are wide 
transepts, the ali^ment of the piers is true throngh 
nave and choir, and the walls of the choir are not 
dedected from the alignment found in the walls of 
the nave. 

Thus it will be observed that the delated hyp'>- 
thctical explanation of BUsan and do Lasloyrio for 
dedectod platia, that they are due to screening off 
portions of a church during construction and to 
the resulting diflionlty of continuing n true align¬ 
ment, does not in ibe slightest particular cover 
these plans, which are oblique as regards the fa^aile 
and terminal wall of the choir (one or both), but 
which are straight in the alignment of walls and 
of obliquo interior arcades. On the otbor hand, if 
any asymmetric plans appear lo be intentional 
vi*. Ihoao which have been described, and which 
thc«o gentlemen have not considered and a]>|iarcntly 
liavc not examined—it is quite evident that the 
HuggosUon of design for a certain number, at 
least, of dollectod choirs could not very well be 
rejectwl. 

My own suggestion in explanation of the do- 
decled northern choirs was originally reached in 
the following way. Among the Itiman liaoilica 
platM without transepts or exterior indication^ of 
the choir, there are some small cAurches having 
exterior atruight walls with diverging hut strai^t 
aligoment of columns in the navo, and having 
,letlertc<l straight alignment of the corresponding 
arcadas of the choir. In tboso small churobes the 


• It ia bequentlj aappuaetl that arca<l«» wbicli widea in 
allgntnent lowani tba rhoii lend to ditnlnUh iicwpecUw. 
ThU overlooks Ura point tlml ihi; attendiuit forefehorlemnij 
o( tba uoadaa Incrraae# perapaetlve o( diatanco, and 
ia IhuB conlradieUiry lo tlie effecta o( lino in plM. 4.<m- 
veneW, when arradea narrow ia plan toward tba choir, 
pcrvpoctive eBect In plan ia ronlradirletl by an eOecl oI 
fnoreaae In the het^hl ot lb* farttwr arcades, as oompareit 
with the iiffect which wouUl reaull d tl»e airadea wore 
parallel. Generally apeakin«. a-ymnietnea d ptan. If 
Intended at all,inu»t liava been Intemleil lo complicate tho 
optical effecta, rather than to piodnce an effect fer one 
direclitiii only, which wia tovcracd in the oppoade oirecUon. 


theory of incorrect alignment, as due to a screen, 
shipwrecks not only on their size, but also on the 
true alignment of tlie walls. Thus S. Pietro at 
Toscanolla (Byzantine-Boiiianesquel is less than 
125 feet long. The arcades of the choir are both 
dedectod to the right in pnmllol directions, as com¬ 
pared with the arcades of the nave, and to the 
extent of 18 inches as comtnred anth tba left 
arcmle. The arcades of tho nave widen 6’50 
toward tho choir in straight alignment from start 1 1 
finish Both side walls have true alignment. The 
left wall is uotiiial to the facade, and the right wall 
is oblique to tho right, only I-IH) for tl^ length of 
the nave, which widims 5-50. S. Maria at Tosca- 
uella (Bvzautine-RomaneS'iuo^, lass than lOD (eel 
long, and S. Pietro at Assisi (Gothic), less Uuin 
ao feet bng, are rimilar instances as reg^*^ ■in 
interior deflection In tho arciules of the choir whicii 
has no relation to the plan of the exterior walls.* 
These were the churches which originally sng- 
gestnl an analogy with the deflnctail choirs of 
Northern Euro|ie, as representing interior deflec¬ 
tions of the choir which npi*eari'd to bo the Dar¬ 
winian predecessors of theevolntion of the exterior 
bends. They are also closely related to the obliquo 
plans which are straight throughout in thiur iuto- 
riurand extorior alignment, and thus apjiear to form 
a connecting link between two other types of pLins 
which are in themselves distinct, but which pro¬ 
duce analogous optical effects. 

It is iindonbletlly true that the existence of a 
predetermined asymmetric plan postulates (or some 
mediieval builders tlia habitual consideration of 
optical effects. The proof that such effects wore 
considered is offered by the existence of tiieiliit val 
perspective illuriona of varied, and (rei|uuntly of 
very subtle, character. 

It is also true that tlie existence of a jiredeter- 
mine*! asyninietric plan prtwuppofies an artistic 
pleasure in its offecte, and this again pcwtulates tho 
absence of an abnormal or ovcr-conspicuoua irre¬ 
gularity. The question thus arises, What amount 
of tariadon from symmetry is consistent with tho 
optical oversight which produces, oven if it did not 
intend, an optical illusion, or which produces sncli 
a coiuplioation of optical effects as to mystify, and 
consequently interest, tlie eye t On tins heoil it 
may lie said that the plan of Cremona Cathedral 
is puhliahed by Dobio and von Bezold os absolutely 
niiriiial and alHolutely roctangular and parallel in 
alignmont. Tl» aotnal plan of tho Cathedral of 
Cremona lias just l»eon d^ribod. It thus appears 
that an obliquity of 18 feet and a widening in the 
walla of 10^ fi-et have lieen disregarded or over¬ 
looked at Cremona by Dehio and von Bexold, or 
by some other authority from whom tliey have 
borrowed this plan. Such ovorsigbts arc an almost 
uniTGrsal nils in the pablicatiou of modern surveys, 


• McaturvinenU and plsoi ol all theao chorebrs in Uia 
article. 
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iirhlch Are ^oerally carried oat on the theory that 
one inoanuruinGnt reprostnU a given dimension 
(or tho entire church. Thus Roynaud'e TraiU 
d’dri'/itVectutv publishes S. Maria Novella at 
Flomnce os having e«)ual hays, wlien they actually 
diminish toward tho choir tu a total amount o( 
l.H feet. In both instances luy own observation 
shows tliat variatioiu up to the mentioned amount 
am not noticed by the eye. In ail cases of ublliitie 
plans it innst bo remembered that tho optical effect 
IS invariably transUted by tlie t-yu into an oblitinity 
in elesaiion. Tliia obliijaity already exists optiodly 
in all horizontal lines which are not seen in [uirallel 
{wrstiectirc. Uence the effect of an uhlii|ne plan is 
sim^y to optically deeeutre the chiitnh, to shift in 
some {Ktrlionlars, Lnt not in others, the assumed 
position of the spectator, and to confuse and com¬ 
plicate the opde^ effects from any given point of 
view. 

It U certainly not to be expected that critics, such 
as Mr. llilson, who have ignored the proven exist¬ 
ence of media'val optical eiffticU in the way of per¬ 
spective illusions, will be prepared to admit a modi- 
s-val practice which presupposes thecunsideratiun of 
other opdeal effects. None the less, the existence of 
pemivective illusions in some of the same churches 
wbi^ exhibit obliiiue plans or interior detlocdon 
of the choir arcades is not to l« forgotten by tbe 
unprejudiced cridc. Thus S. Pietro at Assisi, 
which is planned as a perfectly true rectangular 
panillolognuu, and which has an interior choir de- 
ilection of I'W, has arches which descend toward 
the choir 2'tM) ami a pavement which rises toward 
tlie cltoir 1*70. The margin of builder's orrur, as 
obtained by comparing pairs of inoasnrements in 
tlio nave, is 0-2U. .S. Nicola at Itari, which is 
ubiiiiue H'Sdon the mcslian line, has also perspoedve 
sohomes in elevadon in tho direction of the choir 
id a Very pronounced character." 

From another point of view tho ubliijue plans 
sugg^t analogies with another class of asymmetries 
which Mr. Itilson luis also ignored, and which 
Uoskin and Cboisy have considered interesdng and 
pre-dotormined. They display tho ** fixed scum, if 
not dislike, of accuracy in measurements," which 
Ruskiu p linted out, and tliey remind os of Cboisy 's 
view that, “ generally speaking, the architects of 
tho Middle .\ges avoid formal regularity." It is not 
a long step from ray obssrvndons of asymmetric 
arcadus and of Uio obliijuidea in elei'atiou at Pisa 
to theso oblifjuities in plan, and they invariably 
have similar effoots. AUof these phenomena were, 
in fact, originally deeeribed in the same pahlicadon. 
Once more wo recur to the point of view, s > well 
exphiined by Riiskin and by Chmsy, t^t both 
acceptod and dosiguod irregularitiM represent a 
■ingle iiiediieva] virtue, and that tlie acceptance of 
locM and occidental variations is a phase of tho same 
artistic spirit which also paq>.>s?ly designed them. 

’ Bection in JrvhU^ctHral Utrord, vol. vL No. i. 


It is not, however, my mission to argue with 
Mr. Rilson on any )ioints which do not moi't his 
own contention. My aim U simply to point out 
tliat my suggestion regarding detlocUMl choirs was 
based upon somu obli<)ue pb^ which are not do- 
tlected, and upon others which aro only dedeoted 
in the interior alignment and not in the exterior 
walls. These plans are (lalpahly not explained by 
Mr. Hilson's theory. 

Thus by tbe study of Italian Isuilica types with 
(lerfectly straight exteri'W walls, without tranaepis, 
and without any choir whatever, as regards exterior 
form, the oonclusion has been roacliotl that asym- 
motr:es of plan were deliberately designed in Italv. 
This conclusion has liettn extended to externally 
dofiected cbiiira in Northern Europe and has been 
offered as one possible or prolavble explanation of 
them, without asserting t^t it includea them all. 
There is not the slightest doubt that lixial irregu¬ 
larities of building plots were occasionally accepteil 
os determining an asymmetric plan. The bend in 
plan <if the Cathedral of Saint L>6 is clearly deter¬ 
mined by tbe bend in tbe streeL Saint Jean-au- 
Marche at Troyes is another example of a church 
which is certainly built to the bend in tbe street 
on the south side. It appears, however, doubtful 
that purely local irregularities could explain such 
a vast number of defiected choirs as are known to 
exist in Northern Europe; for tlio ({uestion then 
rises: Why is the bend so fre<p»eiitlv found exactly 
at tl>e choir ? On the other hand, iLe hypothetic^ 
explanation which is l•i^ered by Mr. RiWu may 
possibly apply to other individual instances; hut 
since it cannot he invoked to explain tho Italian 
plans, there is no reason for straining it to apply 
to all the northern ones. In the case of a screened 
choir or of a screened naro there is nn reason why 
external sighting and Justification of alignment 
could not!« carried out, and this appears to be a 
fatal objection to any very wide occurrence of tbe 
reasons invoke<l for a defiected alignment of external 
walls. When a nave was built on to a soroentMl-off 
choir, why couhl not the masons lay out a true 
right angle from the outside walls of t^ transepts ? 
When a tuive was to bo prolonged, why could they 
not pass ontsido the screen and continue the line 
of tbe exterior walls ? 

In view of the wonderful engineering accomplish¬ 
ments of the Middle Ages and of the existence of 
so many instances of severely accurate mcdis'val 
planning, it would appear tliat Mr. Hilson's theory 
lays Uw much atress on tho “ imperfect instniiuenta 
at their command." M. do Losteyrie also insists 
on the luoilin'val ignoranoe of inoaem iustniments 
as an all-suflicinnt explanation of tbe detlections 
which resiilletl from screening off an unfinished 
church, hut he does not explain bow the nuister- 
masona froxiiontly oontriveo, in spite of this igno¬ 
rance, to lay lint plans with perfect precision under 
other circumstances. VioUot-le-Diic, however, 
assures us that the nieditevol masons wore oonsum- 
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mate masters of geometric scienco, and be attrifantes 
such knowledge n'jt only to the maMter-uiasoua, but 
abo to the ordinary workmen who wore employed 
on the Gothic cathedrals.* 

The most complicated " plan can be surveyed 
with accuracy by the use of a p^, a cord, aim a 
measuring tape. It follows that such a plan can 
be laid out accurately with the same •* imperfect 
instruments.” Ilaving assistetl an accotnplUhod 
surveyor who was employed for several months in 
Italy by the Uroiiklyn .Museum under my direction 
I Can speak with authority on this subject. This 
gentleman, Mr. John W. McKccknio, who also plotted 
all the Italian snrvoys, had a ooiuplete surveyor's 
outfit of modern instruments, but frtMjuenlly found 
it convenient to forgo their use. To establish a 
true rectangle it is sufficient to inscribe two inter¬ 
secting segments of circles which are drown with 
a piece of string and a pencil peg, from two oppo¬ 
site extremities of the same radius, which is the 
hose of the procedure, and this radius is generally 
laid down through the centre of the main entrance 
and in true alignment with the facade. From the 
centre of this radius a cord is stretched which 
passes through the point of the intersecting seg¬ 
ments of cirdes. Tim establishes a true rectangle 
and a true normal line. The curd La then stretched 
through the given (xiints to any desired length, 
to establish a longer normal line. All lateral 
moaaarementsaro then taken to this line,or to points 
established from it. The subsequent proce^iures 
arc loattera of simple detail. Having penmual 
experience as on intorosted assistant in this sur¬ 
veyor's work, it is within ray personal knowledge 
tliat a true rectangle and a true plan can be bud 
out without any instruments whatovor. In the 
cose of a walled-off choir all tliat would be needed 
in planning a correctly aligned nave would be to 
carry out a true normal line through a dwr in 
the wall, and this normal lino conld be ostablisbed 
by the simple procedure which has just been de- 
sorilieiL 

My own studies of oblicpie plans have abundantly 
convinced roe that no theory excepting that of 
premeditatiun will expUin a number of them, 
knowing bow simple a matter it is to lay out a true 
rectangle, and how constantly this was dune nut 
only in neighbouring and contemporaneous medi¬ 
eval Iniildiugs, but oven in the very building 
which may lie oblique in other particulars. Tliiis 
S. Nioolu at Ilari has sixteen true rectangles in 
ilooply recessed doorways in a plan which is 
H'CO feet oblique on the iulhIuui lino. The church 
stands on open ground witluiut contiguous Imild- 
ings and with wide piazzas on three sides, and there 
is a street on the fourth side from which the plan 
might have Ihiou removed to any desired distance. 

• iiielutnnairf, ix. p. 204. **Ud« mOthode poreillr cxi- 
Rvall. n e»t VTsi. one pnitliiuv tri» compli-Uf df I* pumm'Ui*. 
uoD eeulimiiml d« U part da luaiUe, inais anui cbirz li« 
otottaun en teuTre.” 


Therefore in considering the tome of asymmetric 
plans, the first question to bo uctermiued, before 
considering the uedected choirs, is whether any of 
those appear to be intended which are not ex¬ 
ternally detlected, and the ohlicjua plans which are 
straight as regards the exterior walls and interior 
arcades offer a problem which appears not to have 
dawned on Mr. Bilsun os even existing. If be 
should fall back on the suggestion of an obliquity 
of site, after this problem dues dawn on him, the 
ailverse local argnmunta and facts in the individual 
cases which have been surveyed are too numerous 
to umntiun. It may simply be said that all the 
cburcbea quoted in this Paper, and many otbers, 
stand absjlutely free and isolated as regards sur¬ 
rounding buildings, and that their oblbiuti align¬ 
ment of plan has certainly never been cause<l by 
local asymmetries of the building plots. If scepti¬ 
cism atUl insists on this point we have simply to 
appeal to the interiur obliquities of straight abgn- 
ment, in arcades, which differ entirely in direction 
from the exterior obliquities. Finally wo are able 
to quote normal plans with walls forming true 
rectangles, which are oblique in straight lines as 
regards the interior arcad^ and in such cases 
tbe.se also geueroliy widen in alignment toward 
the choir. S. Pietro at .\aaiBi thus widens 
I'GO feet with a wholly normal and roctangular 
exterior, ami alao has a carefully constructed 
oblique apse which is sot in a normal terminal 
wall. Orvieto Cathedral widens (190 (foot decimal) 
in the piers of the nave, with straight slignment, 
and is nomml and rectangular as regards the aide 
walls and fa4,wdo. 

k decisive case of an intentionaliy devisod asym¬ 
metric plan is found in the transepts of the Pisa 
Cathedral. This instance is not mentioned aitb 
a view to tho conversion of Mr. Btlson, for he is 
prcsamcd to be already act^naintod with it, as do- 
scribod in tho Edinhiirijk CatiiUigve at p. 91. It 
is mentioned for the bonefit of others as an 
instance of tho kind of evidence that is insufficient 
to convert Mr. Bibon. These transepts are deli¬ 
cately fan-shaped, witli side# converging toward 
the nave, as shown by tho following measure¬ 
ments :— 


Semik Trantfpl. 
South wall . . S7'4>S 
North opemne . 56'60 

Cuiivrivctue to¬ 
ward tho nax<> I'03 


Xortk Triintrpt. 
North wall . . 57'8S 
Sunlfa openiug. 

Coovergiince to¬ 
ward ths narc 1*10 


Tims the o irraspunding measures lolly on the 
outer walls of the transepts within 0‘25; they 
tally at tho openings into tho nave within (Mti. 
The measures for otinvergeiioct tally within 0't)7. 
This is the kind of evidence wliioft leads me, in 
spite of Mr. Bilson's protest, to treat certain 
buildings as though they were and aw “ the pro¬ 
duct of a single mind, cjnstructed in a single 
building camixiign.'* There is also a simple 
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explooatian for this oonstnictinn lu being intcn^ 
for exterior effect, and to exaggerate the optical 
effect of the oxU’rior obliquities in eleration of tte 
transept string-courses. These are described in 
the Eiiinburijh Catalngut in eonnectinn with the 
correspomling obliquities in elevation of the great 
string-courses on the side a'tlls. 

A very carious qaestinn is finally raised by the 
theories of Uilson and de Lasteyrie as to screens 
and temporary partition walls. If the externally 
deflecU-d choirs of Northern Europe are really ex¬ 
plained by these theories how does it happen that 
there are practically none in Italy? Surely the 
conditions descriiied as explaining these cboin 
cannot have been confined t'» the northern terri* 
tories: and if they existed in Italy, why did they 
not produce there many similar exterior dcfiections ? 

It is expressly declared, by Dilson and de Lastcyrie, 
that their theory does not presuppose paps of time 
or delays of construction, but that the screening in 
successive sections of |)artiaUy finished cathedrals 
which were erected with rapiility and within an 
unbroken short period is what caused their dctlec- 
tions of exterior plan, as duo to the assumed defi¬ 
ciency of proper Lnstnunents. Tlw Ixw of chances 
would not allow us to presume that none of these 
very frequent •* accidents " tiappemsl in Italy, and 
yet when the observations which Mr. Dilson has 
attacked are examined it turns out that the Dmoklyn 
ftfiuenm surveys have not included any externally 
dellectcd choira in th»r very thorough examination 
of Italian churches.* It is certainly not my inten¬ 
tion to assert that the modest church of K. Lan- 
franco, near I’avia, is the solitary instance of an 
externally deflected Italian choir, although it is the 
onl^ one known to me by publication or by obser¬ 
vation. What can lie safely said is this, tlist nom> 
of the widely known Italian catheilrals have exter¬ 
nally deflected choin, and that many of the widely 
known northern catltedrals notoriously do have 
them. According to the law of chances and the 
nnivereal prucUce in cathedral building which Mr. 
Dilson has invoked, this is a most curious state of 
affairs. If it wore assumed that the Italian interior 
deflections of choir urcodes, as in 8. Maria and 
S. PiuUo at TuscancUo, represent a type of eariier 
date and of more rafinod design, and ihul the 
external choir deflections represent a later northern 
exaggeration, ilcrivod from the more subtle Italian 
system, then the deficiency of detlcctod choirs in 
Italy would be expUiiasl. On the other hand, if 
the oblique Italian plans are accidental, it would 
again bo difficult to explain why a considerable 
number of them are not known in Kortliem Eunqie, 
and abu why they am not mure common in Italy. 

* The right wail of H. Maria olToiicanrila bcnili aliRhlly 
at Uie choir to rxaaitcrate the arioinal ofaliiioitj beioniiins 
at the tavaile. Tba eburch utaiiu in the open eaimti7 at 
some distance from the walls of the town, and there are 
no contigiious bnildinKs. TIte other features of the plan 
liavr no relation to the llieor; of ** eruokai sites." 


About thirty-five examples only are known at 
present .\n examination of French Romanesque 
plans to oscertain if they al» present itiaUu^ 
of choirs which are deflected in inUiruir planning, 
without exterior bends, might throw additional 
light on this salqect At present the known deflected 
ebuin of the north appear t» be almost wholly 
Gothic, and the oblique plans of Italy are mainly 
Romanesque. 

ktr. Dilson has quoted at fourth band (on two 
occasions), and M.do Lwleyrie has quoted at third 
baud, the st »ry of the architect of Metz who ** died 
of grief and distreu '* because he was « ashamed of 
having nuule his work so crooked.” M. .\nthyme 
Saint-Paul has very justly remarked of this story 
that its value would he much greater if Uh* date of 
the chronicle mentioned by Kraus were known W» 
be contemporanoous with the event.* In default 
of assurances on this head we fiml Mr, BQson’s 
sarcasm <1 prvpot of this tradition ratlK*r tedious. 
This sarcasm might have point if 1 had ever pub¬ 
lished the plan in MeU, or if I bad said or knf>w 
anything about it. That there wore blockheads 
among tlw mcdtieval builders is possible; that many 
mediieval buildors did not practise refinenionts is 
certain; and that some of the blockheads may have 
belonged to their class is prubable. 

The contention that deflections of alignment in 
cburch construction ore due to the saccessivu 
screening off of successively constructed portions 
of the church is also curiuosly oblivions of the 
existence of curves and bends in pbin which are 
developed alwve the ground plan, and without 
occurring there. For optical effects these would 
be eipully effective as found above the level of the 
eye. For instance, there are parallel curves in 
plan in the gallery parapets of the IMsa Cathedral 
which are not found in tlie alignment of the nave 
columns. The curves are convex to the nave on 
the north and concave to the nave on the south. 
IIuDco these curves, being parallel, arc counter to 
thrust from the south aisle vaulting, and thrust 
from the aisle vaulting cannot oonsequently be 
invoked to explain either of them. The Cathedral 
of Rbeims has curves in plan on both siilee, convex 
to exterior, which measure 10 inches deflectiou to 
a side at the clerestory parapet, whereas the align¬ 
ment of the piers of the nave and of the exterior 
walls of the aisles is perfectly rectilinear. Mani- 
fratly the theory of a scroenod-off church as ex¬ 
plaining incorrect alignment cannot bo invoked for 
a gallery or a clerestory when it does not apply to 
the ground plan, while the very proposal of such a 
theory conches to the mediieval mason the ability 

* Bulkiitt lloHumtnIal, lUOS; M. Antliyme Hoint-Paal. 
Ltt Irr^fuiiinUt lit I’lan tlamt Ut p. IBS. “8nr 

ce text*, n^onmanii. j'aataii wali^Ve un «u|mISniimt 
il'inlannution. cor ll pcnlrall siiigohiimDent tie viucur s'U 
nVtait pa* ooDtriapiirain oa tri« voUln de la p^TiwU 
1S71- HOU, <|ul Mile de la conutrueliuo de I'eililiee, ei 
cc nVloll qu'un ferimr, nn V'che H'utie tradition popuUire.” 
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to build in true alijjnment when there was no defi¬ 
nite oanae to the contrary. 

On the whole topic ol horizontal curves which 
we are thus led to take up Mr. Bilson is silent as 
the grave. He disposes of the subject in sixwo^ 
by the parenthesis which has been quoted, referring 
to the Edinburgh Catalogue for the fact that 
curves of alignment “ are uncommon in modiicval 
churches.” Here is one more occasion for taking 
exception to the character of this *‘ definite answer ’ 
to the teaching of the Edinburgh Exhibition. That 
a critic has a right to choose his own ground, that 
he has a right to boar hanl on one point and neglect 
another, all this is true; but he has no right in 
so doing to make a pretence of disposing thoroughly 
of questions which he entirely ignores. If it has 
been said in the Edinburgh Catalog tie that hori¬ 
zontal curves are “ uncommon in mediaeval 
churches," it has also been said that they are most 
numerous in the buildings which are otherwise tlio 
most remarkable for their refinements, and that 
their rarity, apart from such buildings, is an indi¬ 
cation that they are not accidental in those. It luts 
also been pointed out that tl»eac cu^es indicate an 
historical connection, in actual builder's pnmticc, 
as ^tween some of the refinements of antiqtiity 
and some refinements of the lliddle Ages. 

The evidence for this cormection was the intro¬ 
ductory subject of the Edinburgh Exhibition. Tlw 
Building A«c* of 22nd Sentamber 1905 savs that: 

“ in spite of con.sidorable lapses of time botween 
the examples the series is tolerably convincing." 
How can the teaching of the exhibition bo ^uted 
bv on answer which not only slights this evidence, 
but which even ignores its existence ? The Build¬ 
ing Netct says: “Of the existenoo of the curves 
and of their being in a great many instances dun 
to some preconceived phin, and not to mere acci- 
ilcnt, the present exhibition is evidence enough. ’ 
Mr. Uilsou certainly is privileged to doubt this 
statement, oven although he has not examined the 
exhibits, but he is not privilcgwl to nuareprreent 
the Catalogue by a misleading quotation. Under 
the argument from which that quotation is taken 
the curves in plan of the cloisters of Verona and 
Htdogna are calaloguod as repeating the curves in 
plan of the second temple court at Medinet HaUm. 
Under that argument the curvea in plan of the 
Moisiui Carrfss at NImes and of Piestum are cata- 

logxiodas preceding and exploininglhoso of S.Sopto 

at (k'nstantinople. The quotation is c^junuctevl with 
an argument vlescribiug the curves of S. ApoHinare 
Nuovo at Uaveuna, of S. Donato at Genoa, of the 
Fiesole Cathednil, of the Pi«a Calbe<lrnl, and of 
Kt. Mark’s at Venice, os related hiatorirally to the 
curves of antiquity through Byzantine (treek trans¬ 
mission. T-, L L 

The first fourteen exhibits of Edinborgh 
Exhibition wore wholly devoted to Ibw subject, and 
thfl entire nun)bcr of exhibits (or luirizoutal curvw 
%*Ra tbirty-flighl. The “ Index of Exhibits acconl- 


ing to Subject-matter ” specifies nineteen buildings 
for curves and bends in plan and for curves and 
bends in elevation. Of these boildin.^ sixteen 
represented true curves m plan as distinct from 
bonds. Thus more thao one-third of all the Italian 
buildings and more than one-fonrth of the entire 
total of bnildings in the exhibition were represented 
by exhibits for curves in plan. Mr. BUsou’s noten- 
Ihetic and solitary allusion to curves os state! to bo 
“ nncoraiuon in me<liieval churches " thus ignores 
a refinement which was represented in tlie exhibi¬ 
tion by as large a number of buildings as the 
average allott^ to any other single class of pheno¬ 
mena, and only sightly exowHlod by the number 
allotted to perspective UluBions. 

Curves in plan which are parallel, including 
parallel corvee which begin at the foundations, were 
repeatedly instance<l in the exhibition. Such parallel 
curves can never be due to thrust, for m lha« eases 
the causes of thrust are always eliminated on one 
side of tlie given church. It is for ^f^. Bilson to 
explain how a series of mistakes in alignment due 
to screening off successive portions ol a church 
daring construction can be invoked to explain the 
parallel curves of H. ApoUinare Nuovo at Bavenna. 
As to ll»e cloister curves of Bologna and Verona, 
which are convex to the centre of the court, uuil 
which begin at the foondatiomi of the walls and 
parapets, the “ definite answer " is once more, total 
sUcnce.* 

Liut OB now examine more carefully and re<iaoto, 
for lliat purpose, our critic’s opinion, that “ the 
chief value of Mr. Gowiyear’s investigations will 
be found in the fact that they repealodly afford in 
themselves evidence in disproof of the theories 
which ho bases upon them." b’er wo are now able 
to estimate the slender knowledge ol tlw Edinburgh 
Exhibition upon which Mr. Bilson has bused his 
“criticism” of its " teaching." Upon this same 
slender knowledge must oonsaquently rest his com¬ 
plaint regardingiiiy "neglect of historical material, ’ 
which Is very fonually made os follows;— 

" It is curious to observe bow little considera¬ 
tions of this kinil (viz. regarding doenmentary his¬ 
tory, regarding repairs and renewals, and regarding 
existing condition of the building) seem to have 
inlluenced Mr. Goodyear in hia investigatians." 

This sweeping general assertion loses a consiiler- 
able amount of its importance when wo have ascer¬ 
tained exactly what Mr. Bilson is talking about, 
and, above alt whon we are able to show what Mr. 
Bilson has not boon talking about So far as the 

* None ol my publications on lioriiontol currm ara 
mi-nUoncd bj Mr. Bllion'a hiWiosrapby. They are ai 
toUow*:—“ ADiacovery ol Horiaontal Currea in lha Maiaoii 
Car6e at Ntmaa," Including obaervation* In Egypt (.trcAl- 
treiuroi llteord, ToU iv. So. 4 [IrtUiS'l; “A L>utcorerjr ol 
Hotixontol Cnrrea in Medirtal Italian ArohlUictim *' 
{AirhiUcInrat Bteord, toL vi No. 2 ; “Architec¬ 

tural ItcfiiMmctiU In Italian Churohea" (journal iht 
Archaoloftati JuttiruU vf Amtricm, rol. vi No. 2, Now 
Hcaiei [lOM]). 
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Edinburgh exhibits hare 1 )®om considered in con¬ 
nection nilh his review of them, it is clear that 
this imputation must fall to the ground ; for the 
double reason that it is evidcntlj misplaced when 
the character of the cndencc is considorod, and 
that if r. Uilsou does not hinrsclf control the subject- 
matter in such a way as to justify him in having 
anything to say about it. 

The index of the Edinburgh Catulogur specifics 
sixty-one buildings as irnresenU.'d in the exhibition, 
and if the “index accocoing to subject-matter" be 
examined, it will appear that fortv-six of these 
buildings have been so far eoveral by the various 
■ubdirisiona of this rejoinder. Three of thnso 
forty-six buildings, the Pisa Catheilral, S. hlaria 
della Pieve at .Arezzo, and the Cntbedml of Trani, 
also figure, however, in the list for vertical curves, 
or for the delicate horse-shoe form in construction 
of the nave, making a total of eighteen buildings 
in this latter class. 

We may thus estimate the weakness of the 
pmlestal upon which Air. Itilson has reared the 
fabric of his “ criticism " ; tor whatever significance 
this criticism may have can only relate to a single 
class of phenomena out of the manv which have 
been descrilied. If there be any suUtonoe what¬ 
ever in his Paper it must be sought among these 
remaining eighteen buildings, and wo will now pro¬ 
ceed to search for that substance in this quarter. 

At the otiening of our rejoinder it appeared 
that Mr. Kilson had rather hastily clnssihed the 
“ great majority" of the Edinburgh exhibits in 
two divisions, viz. asymmetric plans, as just dis¬ 
posed of, and a second class, which he thus de- 
(crilies:— 

“ Walls, pier*, and columns out of plumb, 
sometimes straight, but mure generallv described 
as * vortical curvra.*" U nder this vaguely alarming 
but not very explicit caption, our critic’s general 
introductory remark* are as follows (after closing 
his aigument on asymmetric plans with the story 
of theorcliiu-ct of Metz); “ It is equally imiu ssiblc, 
however, to arrive at any satisfactory conclimion 
with regard to the irregularities included in Class 11. 
(which Mr. (icodycar dcscrilM** os ‘ vortical curves,’ 
• widening refinement*,’ ' parallel leans,’ 4c.) if 
they are to bo regarded simply as isolated (acts. 
They, b'o, must lie considi nsl in their relation to 
many other (acts which go to make up the story of 
the structure. Wo must m t only know ilie archi 
tectiiral liistory of tlie building in questien, and 
tho precise urdur in which tlie various isirts were 
erected, hut wo must study its etnicturo, in order 
to judge 1 k>w far the prublems of unequal looiiing, 
abutment cf vonlts and arches, 4c., liave Uen 
niccessfnlly soKod, snd what weaknessos would he 
liable to develop (ram any defect* of design and 
construction ; we must exltuusl the documentary 
history of the structure, from its erection up to lb 
present day, in onltr to ascertain whot repairs, re¬ 
newals, or alterations have been carried out, and 


the reasons for their execution; and, finally, we 
must carefully examine the bnilding in its existing 
condition in order to detect any indication of move¬ 
ment in the fabric. Then, and then only, shall 
we 1)6 in a position to understand tho mil cause 
and meaning of these ' refinements.’" 

This ratlier pompous programme may be con¬ 
densed to the sdf-evidont itateinenl that we ought 
to be sure that there has been no thrust and no 
other accidental movement before the vertical 
carves or the borse-tboo form cf nave construction 
can bo announced as refinements. 

Mr. UiUon’s method of attack on tlio observa¬ 
tions for vertkal curves, and for the horse-shoe 
form in nave conatructioi^ appiara to lie not 
wholly juitifiable. This method consists in 
wholly ignoring sixteen out of eighteen churches 
which were illustrated by largo photographs at 
Edinburgh for these refinements ;* in sufqmssing 
all of the various forms of evidence which were 
ropre.sentod by these sixteen ohnrcbos, and in 
omitting from his allegetl bibliography all my 
pnhlicatinns for the numerous Italian churches in 
which these phenomena wore first observed and 
originally deecriliod (including two of the most 
famnoa cathedrals in Italy, which have been 
formally and < fficiolly vcrifial as constructive in- 
stancM of my “theories" by tho architects in 
charge of repairs in tlie given churches). 

The philosophy underlying this procedure ap¬ 
pears to ho the assumption that no chain is 
itrunger than its weakest link, or the link which 
ap|«ara to be weakest to our critic. It muRt be 
remembered, however, that Air. Uilson’a argument 
rests entirely on the suppressed prcuiiso of the in¬ 
herent iinprol>aliility of tlie asserted facts. If asingh- 
case of tnodiirval vertical curves or of mediu'val 
borse-aboo construction of tbenavebo deroonstraU<d 
to exist, this inherent 'mprulahility diHappears, and 
it immediately lieoumes nut only prohablo, but 
absoluWly curtain that other cases will be found. 
In Uio search (or these other cases it might occur 
that an ovor-enthusiastio investigator had iocludt-d 
unsatisfactory evidence, or mistakes cf ohsorvatinn, 
nr roses of occidental movetnent; bnt if right in 
any case the general contention for the exirtcncc 
of such a mcdia-val refinement wculd still be esta¬ 
blished, snd this is, of cenrse, the only mottor 
really in debate. 

Air. Dilson, Itowever, insists that all my eggs are 
in the one liaskot at .Amiens, and that hi- has broken 
them all Uiere ; but in tho same breatli, snd with 
enviable self-assurance, ha explains that his reason 
for ronfining his attack in detail to a single cathe¬ 
dral is the (set that the largo number of “ churrlie* 
covered by bis (my) invostigationa render* it diffi¬ 
cult to test his tbeories in each particular building.” 

• l)««nT*i». Novoa, and Salal.ltetnl »t tUieim* wct* not 
included in the Edinbargh exhibilo. Tbe Cathnlnl* of 
snd Amitme are iba ooly utlier building* wbkli are 
mrntlontii by Mr. lliiaon. 
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Tbcrcforo, the argumiiut coiitintiea, in effect, 1 
shall teat hia theories on a single church and jrou 
may take my personal wonl for it tliat *• equally 
conclusive proof ” could be found in all other oases 
“that their refinements exist only in Mr. Good¬ 
year's imagination” if M. Durand would only 
write the necessary monographs. 

The upshot of the matter is this, if Mr. Dilson’s 
standpoint be accepted, that none of the evidence 
is worth consideration because ono kind of evi¬ 
dence is mistaken or insufiicieut. But from iny 
point of view thoro was no instance represented by 

F ihotographs at Edinburgh fur the given phenomena 
n which the individual building di<l not offer some 
new and distinct constructive feature in favonr of 
the general thesis. 

From my point of view there wjta not a single 
building illuslrated in which the existence of re¬ 
pair or reconstmeUnn of the vaulting, if demnn- 
stmted bv documentary history, would throw this 
submitted constructive evidence out of court. 

It luks never been claimed that the burse-shoe 
widening and the vertical curves wore a talisman 
or magic formula, invohing the necessary preserva¬ 
tion of a vaulting or ensuring it agmnst the need of 
repair. On the contrary, it is morally certain that 
since the tradition of such construction was lost 
sight of, many re|MUrs have been carrietl out simply 
Iteoause the widening h irse-shoo form has been 
ignorantly described to thrust. It U self-evident, 
assuming vertical curves nr horse-shoe widening 
to have been cunstructeil, that the buildings which 
exhibit them wore not less subject to decay or 
downfidl than their fellows, it is self-evident that, 
wlten the tradition of such a system of construction 
bad been lust, these particular buildings would bo 
more exposed than any others to wholesale and 
brutal r«|)airs, or to unnecessary rebuilding. Heiue 
it is bogging the argument to assume that every 
documentary account of a repair in piers or vault¬ 
ings applies purely to a weakness in the building, 
which weakness such a curve or widening Is 
assumed to represent. 

This is the suppresscil promise in Mr. Bilsdn’s 
citationof ropiurB and robudilinu at Beauvais. Noyon, 
and Saint-llemi at Rhoims. It did not, however, 
occur to him to mention that these Ituildings were 
not includwl in the exhibits at Edinburgh, or to 
inquire what the reason for this omission may have 
been. This reason was llial there were at least 
eighteen better cases,* as regards visibly construc¬ 
tive evidence for this particular class of pbeuomo^ 
and that the limitations of space involved the omis- 
aion of much evidence In more than ono dircction.t 
It would be unreasonable to snppuse that im¬ 
pregnable constructive evidence could be fumislieil 

• TllU was written before llie recent pbutogmpble tor- 
vevs at Noyon uuil in Saint-Uomi at Uheiuit. 

^ ITje arranircment witb the KJinburRh Architectural 
Aaaociation waa for 4110 feet of linear banging. Ihe 
exliibiu artnnlly’ coi'ercJ WO linear feel. 


fur all the cited Instances of these particular phe¬ 
nomena. Some of these instances must take their 
chances as debatable cases long after the general 
bets are accepted. As the numlier of definitely 
proven instances increases, so will the tendency of 
scepticism decrease to contest every individual 
instance which is not definitely proven. Ae to the 
mentioned churches, which wore excluded (with 
many others) from the Edinburgh Exhibition, the 
citations which 1 have made in publication of 
Beauvais have been extromcly yarded.* My de¬ 
fence of all these churches wUi M involved in my 
account of some general facts which are also vital 
to the argument regarding the Cathedrals of .Amiens 
and Paris, and these last are the only churches of 
the entire Edinburgh scries of eighteen which Mr. 
Bilsou has raentione<l in any |)ortion of his “ criti¬ 
cism,” incredible as this may appear to those who 
have not carefully studied his review. A brief ac¬ 
count of the special puhlieatioua in this particular 
field of the investigation, which Imve been over¬ 
looked by )Ir. BiEon, is couse<]uentiy in order here. 

.Among the seven Archittciural Record articles 
which formed the original report on the Brooklvn 
Maseam surveys of 1r*95, was the one on the 
mediflival Italian columnar and pilaster entasis, 
alremly mentioned as having been ignorcsl by Mr. 
Bilson. In this PH|>er an entasis (vertical curve) 
in modiu>val cngagol columnar (onus and pilasters 
was shown to be related to a metlitevol columnar 
entasis, wliich was then also for the first time I as 
far as my knowledge goes) announced In jiublica- 
tion.t These facts were found to have analogies 
and counterparts in the Italian Rnnai-ssanco in 
monmneuts for which the similar facts never have 
been, and never will be, disputod.t 

The report was then continued b^ an arlicla 
entitled “ .An Eclm from Evelyn’s Duiry.” This 
article was devoted to the attenuated horse-shoe 
form in nave construction (otherwise the so-called 
“ widening refinement ") as found both with and 
without the vortical curves or entasis. This was 
the first detailed account of the class of observa¬ 
tions in which the Cathetiral of .Amiens has lawn 
Bubsoqucntly includod (the quotetl title drew utten- 
tioii to Evelyn's mention tliat two English architects 
of the soventuenth century, Cliicheley and Pratt, 
had considered an outward widening of the “ maine 
walls " § of the Old S. Pant's as intended for optical 
ofiToct). 

I was by no means uncxpoctanl of the general 
scepticism which might await those announce 

* Tbe seciilrnt »l lieaavsU is oni to be overlnoksil " 
(p. 1126, Edinburgh CiUaUigtir). 

t Tbe existence ul the ouUuunar entasis miu inde¬ 
pendently annoiinnsl by il. Eulsit st a biter date. 

j Notably the Tcatru Oliuipioo at Vioenza, IboCbaich of 
H. Stefano at Vicenza, and stUI mors notably tba Churvb 
of 8. Uiorgio Haggiore at Venice. Two of these bnildings 
are by Palladio, and 8. Stefano belongs to bu sebooL 

I Hupposably lefeirlng to tbe cleresbuy. 
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monts. Mid special stres-n thvrflfore laid upon 
the (act tliat tliey wure cirroburnUHl by Mr. John 
W. McKccknie, the expert in arehitectunU onFi- 
D6&nng c-'iislructioii who hfwl boeu empl'jyed by 
the Brooklyn Museum to act ad my aswistant in 
IH96. His certificate as enginoerinK expert ^ 
included in this article. This publication U also 
excluded from the Bilnon bibliography.* 

It was not unUl IDOl that an opportunity was 
offered to continue the investigation; bnt when this 
opportunity was offentsl I made a trip to Italy, 
mainly to establish relations with the architocm in 
charge o( repairs of the Pisa Cathedral and 
SL Murk's, and to make additional photogmp^ and 
mcasnrvmenis of the Italian churches describe.! m 
the •* Kcho from Evelyn’s Hiary." .Ynotber year 
olapswl before ray mnsaura routine work allowid 
me to publish the results of this exjiedition, mclnd- 
ing the cortLficfttes ot Annibnle MeatJenni 

for the cjnstrucUvD vertical curve* and o^ber 
rofineiuunts at Pisa and of Coinmendatore Pietro 
Saccanlo (or the constructive horse-shoe form in 
the nave and transepts of St. Mark s. These cer¬ 
tificates were publishcl In the Breoklyn .Ifrtinim 
Memoir, Ho. 2. a monograph of HI poges. with 
44 illustrations and 11 plans. This publication is 
also not menli med by Mr. BilBOn.+ 

In 1908 an .ip)«ortunlty was offered to resuiiio 
the inv'estigalion, and this was^ the first occasion 
when it was possible to examine the Byzantine 
churches at Cnnstautinoplo and the Gothic CAtbe- 
drala of Nortbeni France. Mr. Bilwn's biblio 
gtapby is wholly confinwl to the publications con¬ 
cerning this latter oxjiedition. How far his success 
in dealing with the research at Amiens justifiai 
such a proce*lnre has now to l»e determined. 

The suppresBcl premise in Mr. Bilson’s argument 
on the Culhe.lrml at Amiens, as implied in his wliole- 
Bule exclusion of fithut evidence, and in suppres^ng 
mention of tlie cxishiiico of tlie various publications 
which liavo been cited, U this; “If the vaulting 
thmst at Amiens aeoonnls (or the phenomena tlicre, 
it will account for all the phenomoua elsewhere. 

I propose t<» meet his argument in Iwth purticnlars; 
by showing that the vaulting thrust at Amiens does 
not account (or Uie phimomena tl>ero,and by show¬ 
ing that the phenomena occur elsewhere whore 
there is no vaulting thrust, and that they occur 
aeoin in nth. r cases whore the thrust is oppitsed to 
the receding surface. Onco more, therefore, will 
apiMEtr that fauns indifferenoe nr ignorance as to the 
existence of crucial cases, net covered by his own 


argument, which has been demonstrated to be Mr. 
BiUrm's constitutional debility as a critic through- 


• Jrrlji/rrfurrtt iteeorti, voL vii. No. 2 (lHUi),“ An Febo 

from KTsljn’i IH«ry.” i- 

1 The Arckiteelitral UeRntmrnU of St. Uark $, 1 ftue* ; 
with !Umark> on other Churrlut ehou-in^ a 
Sijttem of I.toning VertuaU. ftpecuilly Ihutt la 
rUtnra. MtlAn. f.irio, Uologna. ami Arnio. and inelud¬ 
ing the Uniauannoe ChurtU of .S. f7ipo/s.. Jfuyvjotv oi 
y^iet. ISew York: MscmllUn.) A» lh« litlo indicales. 
UiiB Mriiioir wi« an rdofl Uirumiiiari'w the evidence tor ell 
(mtU ol Itiilj lor IhlB portiruUr tyUem of eonttrneUon. 


out this controversy. . . . 

At Amiens Mr. Bilson is at fault m bis facts, 
and therefore in his conclusions. But wholly aside 
from .Amiens, whore the enormous altitude and 
large dimensions of the oallMKiral siimtund the ob¬ 
taining of accurate measurements for the verticals 
with undeniahle and tremendous difiicultios, Mr. 
B'llson’s neglect of proven oomilroctive facts must 
now he illostnited by tangihh: examples. 

The Cathedral of Trani is an unvaulted basilica 
with timber ceiling. It has a light “triumphal 
arch " at the opening of the imve into the Inm- 
gept, which also forms the choir. The wholly in- 
cmsidernlle thrust of this arch is buttressed bv 
the transept walls on either aide. The shafts whioii 
support this arch are attached to those walls and 
widen deliealoly and continuously from the pave¬ 
ment up, In straight lines, which diverge at the 
capitals only 10 to 12 inches, as compared with 
the width at the bases, in a height of 48 feet, and 
the width between piors is only 25 feet at the bases. 
The facts are corroborated by Mr. McKecknie, who 
photographed them in 1895, and have been men¬ 
tioned and illustrated in each of the publkations 
which havB just been qnote«l. They were also illus- 
tratod at Edinburgh.* Is it Mr. Bilson, ot is it I, 
who is indifferent to the problems of “loading 
and abutment of arches " in this lustanco? That 
these two shafts can slope outward in an even and 
regular manner to the amount of_ only 5 to 6 
inches on each side, in slopes beginning at the 
liases and rising throughont the entire vertical 
height of 48 feet, from any accidental cause, is im¬ 
possible. It is insulting to the intelligence of any 
exMrt even to suggest the hypothesis of accident 
This delicate widening in attenuated horse-shoe 
form, and under equally convincing conditions as 
regards thrust or subsidenoe, is a widespread ap¬ 
pearance in inediwval churches. Many examples 
have lieen published, but Mr. Bilson's only reply is 
that the largo nuniho of churches ooverM by my 
investigations renders it difficult to test my 
theories in each particular building. In other 
words ho refuses to consider the case at Trani 
iMscanae tla>re are others like it. 

Trani is thus an oxamplo of a perfectly simple 
propoeition in physics and in engineering con¬ 
struction. It is not contended that the arch at 
Trani has never been repaired. I know nothing 
about it, and the consultation of documentary his¬ 
tory or tbo publication o( a monograph in two 
heavy volumes alxmt this church could not pns- 


* Exhibit 223. “ Whan tha abaeoee ot raalting, the 
ineoonidprmble tlinut ol tha arch, and the reaUtanev of 
tlio deep tronsapt walla ore conaidered with refareoiie to 
tha diverKing Teriloola, which rUe in straight lines from 
tha pavement np, it is evident that are have here a eon- 
atructive roQnemant, and that on oeeldantal movemenl 
cannot ha inTukeil to explain the divaT];cuce.*' 
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sibly affect this problem. Tb© propositiou « 
simply this, that tmder the givan comlitjous thrast 
could not operate to produce a slope of such dah- 
cacy and such uniform character at a distMce of 
49 foet below the springin^ of the arch. In iMt 
thrust could not produce any kind of a regular 
slope in such a transverse wall. _ 

Thus the existence of delicate slopes beginning 
at the pavement, and rising in straight lines to the 
springing of an arch or vaulting, is prinji facu 
RO>,)d evidence for the existenc© of the pven re¬ 
finement, wlierever the abutment is fumwhod by 
transverse walls of considerable depth. Ihus the 
apses of the Ilabiban Aga ilesjid at ConsUnu- 
n^le,* of the CapelU Palatina at Palerm^ of 
Saint-Kadegonde at Poitiers, and of the Sebotton- 
Idrehe (Eenaissance) at Vienna t are example* of 

this cla^. . , 1 

Whore the abutment consists of the transverw 

terminal walls of the church aisles, and thr out¬ 
ward slope begins at the pavement and continue 
in slnught lines, tlie same pasitivc evidence is 
found and is again indeiwndeiit of any quwtion of 
repairs. This is the case in K^l-Iioup at CMtona. 
The divorgiim piora at the npae are anited with^e 
terminal transverse walls of the aisles. This 
widening at the choir is 9 inches in a height of 
27 feet (exhibitj). A widening is found in all the 
piers of the nave, which also diverge in stnught 
lines from the pavement up. This church has ^n 
published with illustrations in all of the publiM- 
tions which are quoted by Mr. Hilson, but he 
chooses to ignore it.§ 

Where there is an abutment consisting of tUo 
transverse walls of the transept and the outward 
slope begins at the pavement and contmmw upware 
in straight lines, the same kind of endcnce is 
found. These are the facU in St. Mary Diacomssa 
at Constantinople (sixth century), in the Church 
of the Monastery of the Cburah at Constantinople 
(eleventh centtuy). : in St. Mark’sat Venice, where 
the transept walls abut on the choir and nave, in 

• Edinimrgh CaliUogue, So. with Uj-: 

No. 4. p. ». with 111.; ArthtUciuml lUtord, vol. xtu No. J, 

p. 133. with HI. , . 

t Mtmoir No- 4, p. 05; a fUnuiiiiance dating 

1634* 

1 The won! “exhibit,” where sahsequenlly umsI, refers 
to a saries of ninrly enlarRemmU, 30 » 34 inches, mads 
during the summer of 1007. for us* to the preparation of 
the latter part of this lU^ply. and for estobilioo in the 
Brooklyn Museum. The* eihihlU were •h"" >" 
tember to vaxious officers and members of W m 

txmdon. .K selection from these pholoersphs ww show 
bv M. Anpuste Choisy at a sMwion of the .twun’mtc dn 
Tnucriptuma el Mtee-Lettret to Pane JOrd Ai^t 

< £imburf,h Caii>U>T^. Sos. 337. 330. 320. two lUa.; 
lltfmAr No. 4. pp. ll. 13. two ills.; ArchxUetuml Wecord. 
vol. ivL No. 2. pp. 13S. 120. two ills. See also. later om 
M. Aubertin's official certificate Inrnislied m I'JOi tor pub 
lioation to thie Beply, i. » . 

I Here there is also a eonstmetive stepping back of Hie 
three upper bands of casing. 


the clerestiry transept walla at Amions, in the 
crussiug piers of Troyes Catheilral, and in t 
eistcm crossing piors of Notre-l>a^'_ »t I arts. 
Although the latter curve slightly it u a curve 
which recedes outward, from the pivemcnt up, 
aud may tliorefcre bo included with tlie foregoing 
cases. All especially sigiiificaiit inatance of 'ncU- 
natiun against the nbutment of iransept w^ls is 
furaiahtnl by St. Jacques at Rheims iuxhibit). 

Leaving Amiens for special later cousidemtion 
we imuse for a moment to consider the qUMtion of 
repairs and accidents at Troves as typical for the 
entire class of Mr. Bilson’s objectiona a|>pc.Uing to 
the existence of repairs. No cathedral in 
has had more misfortunes than Troy^ "^7 
another has such a dUcrediting rcc. rd, unle^ it 
lie Beauvais, if a general history of its a^wiienia 
were set against a general mention of its leaning 
verticals. And yet it is iKwitive that no vaulting 
thrust could operate against the resistance of the 
transept walla in such a way as to carry the crowung 
piers outward so as to ilop© from Uia povemeut up. 
Still less could it Ik explained bow tl^ist could 
produwj a ilirainulion o! the oalwanl «lope in the 
upper lialf of the eastern piers. At the level of the 
clerestory a aUght elbow and change of anffle to 
diminish the outward slant is seen m each of 
eastern crossinjf picr^ at Troyes, Rhowiii^ that Ino 
dlopo, as constructoil fnnu the j»aveinent up to that 
point, was clianged, because found to involve too 
^■at a widening if continued as begun (two ox- 

Whita). .. 

1 may allude here, in wissmg, to Mr. Hi Ison s 
ridicule of the lack of uniformity in the tn’atment 
of the verticals . f Sotre-I>ame. That the shafts of 
the cluiir curve into tlie nave instead of away from 
it, like the crossing piers, and that they coiivorgo 
(li inchra) instead of diverging, may be intended to 
develop by contrast the divergence at the crossmg, 
and the arrangement certainly liaa that 
all events the latter facts cannot la- ascribed to 
thrust, and as thoy are uniform tlu'V iMnot be 
ascrilied to carelessness. Mr. Bilsnu ridicules the 
luck of imifonnity in llieso arrangemoiits as between 
clKiir, crossing, and nave. Perliaps a difforare of 
perio<] and aclian^tuif bui!d<^rs mightexpUin tluiin, 
if I were alliittiri to take a leaf from the sceptic s 
own book.t Another point which Mr. Bilson finds 
ridiculous is that the tower piers at Paris and 
A miens do not diverge like the piers of Ibennresa 
Might it not have api>eared unsafe to diverge these 
piers in view of the heavy loading of Uie towers ? 
There are many cliurches, however, in which llie 
view toward the choir appears to have been the one 
most cari-fnlly considerwl. (lencrally siwaking, the 


• I’holographml in 1907. . , , . 

t The cn>'inR pierxol the Calheilralof I’li* oonrergein 
their vertinJ etirre*. 

♦ ’ifjey diverge, howrver, in Ilhcini!! Cethidral. where 
the tower buUrwMsv ere roui'Ii hrnirf Hum HieJ 
I’eri* or .Arnwns. 
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effort to joake the Arningement inconspicuotu U 
•ppareut in the coiutruction of the widening re* 
ffnement. It is etidcnt tluit the diminution o( 
spread (recjuently found uuor the entrance has this 
result, and < n the same principle the aheence of 
spread in the tower piers at Paris and Amiens could 
1)6 explained. 1 fancy, however, that the heavy 
loading of these piers is one imjKirtaiit exxtlanation. 
It is easy also to ijuote churches in which the 
system employed is uniform as between entrance, 
nave, crossing, and choir. Xotablc examples ore 
St. Mark's and St. Mary l>iAconi8aa. * Uouen 
Cathedral widens to the full amount (about 24 
inches) at the eiiimnce, and has very little widening 
at the crosaing (three exhibits). The variety of 
the phenomena as found in the same church or as 
found in different churches is not all a matter for 
ridioulc. It is a mutter fur serious .study. 

We return now to the characteristic feature of 
Notre-l»ame for the jireseut phase of the argument, 
viz. the divergence of the eastern crossing piers, as 
being fully as convincing as the widening at Troni 
and as rimresenting the same kiu<l of evidence. 
In Notre-Dame, as at Traui. if the facts are clearly 
nnderatood and clearly realised, it is difficult to 
understand how any building export can attribute 
these facts to accident. It must, of course, be 
understood that wo are sxieaking of the eastern 
piers, bocanse in Ibem only the divergence starts 
at the pavement ami U in lines which are prac¬ 
tically straight. An outward thrust of the vaulting 
at the crossing conld only operate by compre8.sing 
the upper port of the transverse transept wall. 
This compression might conceivably result in a 
crumbling or displacement of the upper transverse 
wall, or the vaulting might conceivably compress 
the rAiisting transverse wall so as to bend or curve 
the cniBsing piers fur some little distance down- 
wanl, but that the force of thrust could operate to 
lean out the piers in lines which are practically 
straight fr^m the pavomeiit up, against the resist¬ 
ance of the transept walls, is positively incon¬ 
ceivable. 

Another but anali^uis form of evidence is 
offered by the churches which widen vertically in 
the nave in straight lines, beginning at the pave¬ 
ment, against the thrust and massive weight of 
the aisle v-anltings. In S. Ambrogio at Milan the 
piers which carry the vaulting shafts slant verti¬ 
cally ontwanl thraugliout the nave from the pave¬ 
ment up and in straight lines. 6 iiichea on each 
side, against the thmst of the aisle vaults, which 
are very massive, and which carry maisivuly con¬ 
structed galleries at a height closely eijual t<> that 
of the nave piers. Tliua the piers of thu nave 
widen 12 indies in straight lines in opposition to 
the aisle thrusts, and to the heavy loading of the 
galleries almve them. That the vaulting thrust of 

* Tbe Utter with ll • ipmlllk-atiao Uial the wiilonine U 
in straight tiniM at the entrance and in bends at tbe ebuir. 


the nava has carried these galleries and their heavy 
vaultings liodiiy outward U inches to a side is 
whuUy impusaiblo. In fact the suggestion appears 
absurd. That the nave vaultings have been partly 
repaired and partly rebuilt is well known, but it is 
expressly stated by de Dartein tb-.t the ribs of the 
nave vaulting retained their integrity and survived 
this repair.* 

The Thomaskircbo at Strassbnrg is another 
church of this cla-ts. The piers of the nava lean 
outwonl in straight lines from the pavement up, 
5 inches to a side, against the thrust of aisle vaults, 
which are nearly as high as those of the nave. 
The piers of S. Ouen at Uouen incline outward, in 
straight lines from the pavement uji, 6 k inches to 
a side (exhibit). Those of Rouen Cathedral incline 
outwartl a niux'uuum of 12 to 13 inclies to a side, in 
straight lines from tbe pavement up (two exhibits). 
In S. Ambrogio, in the Thomaskircbe, in Rouen 
Cathedral, and a large number of ulher churches, 
a new form of evidence appears in the aisles, in 
which deep transverse chapel walls with massive 
responds are battered, so as to give a widening 
effect on the exterior side. The 1907 enlargement 
exhibit for tlie aisle responds of Rouen Cathedral 
shows a maximom inclination of over 8 inches in 
a height of 37 feet. The inclination is in straight 
lines, from tbe pavement up, against chapel walls 
which are 1-3 feet deep. It wiU be understood that 
the (juotation of “exhibits” is ounffned to photo- 
graphs niiule during the past summer, and tlial aU 
buildings mentioned in this rajier, and many which 
aro nut initntioned, are represented in tbe Brooklyn 
Mnseum by enlarged phriiogruiihs. 

The same battering is found in the responds of 
transverse chapel walls exterior to the aisles, of 
other churches in which the widening of tbe nave 
Itegins, not at tbe {lavomont, but at tlm capitals. 

\Ve have thus readied the class of buildings to 
which the Amiens Cathedral belongs, those, viz., 
in witich the outward divergence begins at the 
capitals of the {Hers of the nave, and, first and 
foremost, those are to be consider^ like the nave 
and choir of tbe Cathedral of .Amiens (os distinct 
from tbe curves of its crossing [tiers), in which the 
divoi^cnco is in straight hues from the capitals up. 

Since at the height of the springing of the aisle 
vaultings there is an aU-snfficient resistance to out¬ 
ward thrust from the nave vaulting, it is impos¬ 
sible tlint the nave vaulting tbrost could operate in 
straight line.s or even In a lienl or curved line at 
so low a point, with sufficient force to carry the 
ai.slo vaultings Iwxlily outward. This argument pre¬ 
sumes, of course, that Uto piers of the nave are 
perpendicular; for if they have boon pushed into 
the nave by aisle thrust then a return outward lean 
just above the springing of the aisle vault wonld lie 
involved. Thai the nave piers up to the capitals 

• F tie Dartrin, t'tiidc lur VArdtUtcIur* Ijomixtrdt. 
p l!t4. 
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(as distinct (roni the vauldng-Bhafts) ace generally 
13 erpendiculur at Aiuiens is shown by twcivo special 
exhibits [see tig. I, p. ilH]. Under l^ese conditions 
we should expect to find the vertical bend in the 
nave at AmienSt if dne to thrust, not lower down 
than tho iriforiuui string-courso, rather than at the 
springing of the aisle %auiting where it actually 
begins (exhibits (or each indiriduol pier), in details 
winch reach from the capital to the triforium [see 
fig. 2, p. 89]. 

Tho force of this consideration is much incrcasetl 
by the exishuico of a number of cases of this class 
in which the weight u( one or more substantial 
gi^eries is added to the load which tends to resist on 
outward accidental loan in straight lines. At I^n, 
where the lower vnulted gallery is of great width, 
tho widening of the navo begins in straight linos at 
the capitals of the piers, against the thrust of this 
vaulting and at a remarkably low height when 
conipred with tlx) height of the church (exhibit). 
At Strassburg the same widening in straight lines 
begins at the asiue related point. In Rheims Cathe. 
dral the same widening in straight lines l>ogins 
at the same point (four exhibits) [see fig. 7, p. 60]. 
In Saint Pierre at Caen the same facts ap|>ear. 

Saint-Romi at Rheims is a church of tUs class. 
The widening begins at the capitals and rises in 
straight lines against the thrust of the aislo vault¬ 
ing and against the thrust of a very wide vaulted 
gallery (exhibit). 

Thus, when Mr. ililsou cites the nave vaulting 
of Saint-Romi as having boon taken down and as 
being entirely rebuilt, the answer is that the nave 
vaultiug could not have thrust in straight lines 
down to tlio lueutiouetl point against the gallery 
vault and the aisle vault. Consetpiently tlie un¬ 
doubted defocta of the nave vaulting were inde¬ 
pendent of the (juoted facts. 

Although in Bt. Mark’s at Venice tho widening 
is not in straight linos, the (acts are all the mure 
praguont on Hint account. The piers of the nave 
incline delicately outwanl from tbo pavemont up. 
Thus wu are posiiivc that the strong recession 
immediately above tho capitals is not due to the 
piers loaning into the nave. The strongest pitch 
in the widening is found directly above the capitals, 
against the thrust of the aisle vaults and agoiost 
the weight of the gallcrio-s. 

Thus in approaching a more specific examination 
of Mr, Rilson's criticism of my work at .\mien8 
the following points, which appoar fii have been 
estabtishod, may lie rohoarsed, hirst, it is desirable 
not to ounfine tho controversy to a single cathodr^, 
because tho apparent inherent improbabilities 
attaching to tho onnouncemout for Hint cathedral 
are ccinsidorably iiiiiiimiscd when a greater number 
of churches aro oxamlned. Secondly, if tbo urgu- 
niont so fur tends to show tliat tho allegeil refine¬ 
ment could not bo produced by thrust in tho nuoteil 
cases, tho result also follows that such a system 
of construction would not oggravale or favour tho 
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disrupting tendencies which thrust is known to 
promote. 

There is a natural prejudice Hiat tilings " out of 
plumb " are unsafe, and Mr. Rilson’s description 
of “ walls, piers, and columns nut of plumb " has 
on ugly sound, and this ugly sound was intended. 
Rut when we consider the actual thickness and 
weight of walls and piers in tho buildings named, 
there does not appear to be anything aUrmiug in 
the facts desoribM. If the arrangements are sucli 
that thrust could not produce them, then it follows 
also they are arrangements which would not aggra¬ 
vate thrust or tend to endanger the building, tiut- 
side of St. Mark's, whore tho divergence is greater 
than usual, and is produced in the upper walls by 
battering, the extreme amount of inclination in 
any building mentioned bos been some 11 or 12 
inches to a side.* Now, when this amount of in¬ 
clination is distributed through tho entire height 
of the church or, in other cases, from the capitals 
up, the actual amount of lean in the clerestory wall 
is inconsiderable, and hero only, if at all, could it 
be dangerous to the building. Whatever that small 
amount of lean might be, it would also evidently 
lend to forestall the upward lifting and grinding 
of the flying buttress which an accidental ontwaixi 
thrust and settlement would tend to produce. 

In so far os piers have been found to be “ out of 
plumb,” ibe arrangement again tends to solidity, 
when the aisle thrust is considered. 

Whan responds are “ out of plumb,” they face 
solid transverse walls and are again constructively 
stable. 

When crossing piers are “out of plumb,” they 
lean against a transverse transept wall, and tbo 
arrangement again promotes solidity or is certainly 
not aulagonlstic to it. 

As to “ columns out of plumb " 1 have never 
quoted any in tho naves or constructive features 
of churches, or aside from arrangements similar to 
those in tho clerestory of Notro-Damo, where llie 
problem of solidity U not in question.t 

Mr. Ritson might describe the sides of a Doric 
column as being “out of plumb,” and this appears 
to bo his way of looking at a slightly receding 
entasis such as wc find in the reamnds facing the 
chapel walls in the Cathedral of Vicen«i or in the 
slender pilasters in the angles of tbo choir at Lsou. 
Tho IraiiHvorso chapel walla at Vicenwi ore 25 feet 
deep, and the entsjiU has no more recession tbnu 
that of a Corinthian column. Still these rcspvinds 
aru undeniably “ out of plumb,” from 8 to 8 inches 
in a height of 80 feet I So are Palladio’s pilasters 
”out of plumb” in S. Maria Moggioro at Venice 
and in Ine Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza. These 

* What tha amount is at .Vmietu orlll be e<maidi-rrJ 
proaenlly. 

t I moke tha usual JUtincUon hero between a column 
(monolithic as to liiomeUr) anil a pier (possibly round) 
composed ol maronry. which I assume to be {omitiur to the 
terminology o( Mr. Bdson. 
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baikliugs offer a close unJ exact analogy to the 
facta in mcdiH'X-alnrohitecture; for the widening in 
the majority of mediierai cathedrals is not greater 
in relation to height than that obtained by the 
entasis in S. Giorgio Muggiore. At Noyon the 
carves nf the nave are so delicate tliat they recede 
only 4 inches when the upper face of the piers is 
compared with the lower. The piers curve into 
the nave 1 inch and curve away from it 4 inches 
(exhibit). But Mr. Bilson assures us that this 
amount of widening is wluit led to the taking down 
and rebuilding bj ^orre Tarisid of the nave vault- 
ing! .•\t all events, in Mr. BiUm's terminology, 
the carves at Noynn are “ oat of plumb.’* 

The decisive proof tliat “ refinements ” exist at 
iloyoD, oven when enclosed in quotation marks, lies 
in the aisle responds, which face transverse chapel 
walls 17 feet deep, measured to the interior of the 
wall. They have an entasis of 2 inches recession 
in a height of 17 feet 8 inches (exhibit). 

Thus wn recur to Mr. Bilsuu's category in 
Class II., ** Walls, piers, and columns out of plumb, 
sometimes straight, but more generally described 
as * vertical curves.’" It is not worth while to 
narrcl about W(»rds, and ^Ir. Bilson has accurately 
»erib«d, according to his lights, the vista l«tween 
two Doric columns. The “ divergence " in mednevol 
churches is not relatively os great os it is at Piestum, 
As regards vertical curves, the instance of the 
choir at Laon is absolutely impregnable in the 
matter of thrust (throi> exhibits). As usual in such 
cases, Mr. Bilson passes by this one with lut men¬ 
tion, probably b^auBO the “ widening " in the 
central light of the choir is one of the moat con¬ 
vincing prtKds ever offered for the existence of this 
refinement. The central window widens fi inches 
(two exhibits). 1 have already mentioned that 
Noyon, Saint-Remi, and iSeauvai^ which are the 
only churches attacked by Mr. Bilstm, aside from 
Paris and Amiens, were not included in the Edin¬ 
burgh Exhibition, and a final word may now be 
said about Beauvais. 

If the contention be adiiiitteil that the widening 
system was very frwiucntly employed, and that the 
constructive evidence is good in a considerable 
number of cases, it undoubtedly follows that some 
of the serious oocidtmts which were hound to liappen 
during the cray.e for extremely high raultings must 
have happened to churches w'hich employed this 
system. In the Edinbur<jh Catalogue I mentioned 
Beauvais os follows : “ The accident at Beauvais is 
not to he overlooked. h\it it would bo begging the 
argument to assume that a chunih in which occi- 
donUl movement has occurred liod no divergence 
before the movement took place.” 

A re-examinadon of this cathedra) in the summer 
of 1007 shows that I haxn lioen in error in my 
estimates of the divergence there. It throws on 
interesting light on Mr. Bilson'a disposition to 
argue tlmt the widening refinement is always related 
to accidents in the vaulting that I am able to rejairt 


tliat the cathedral whose vaulting fell twice has 
very little north and south widening at the cnissing 
piers. The sixteenth century n irth eost cruasing 
pier does nut diverge from the iierpendicular in the 
north and sxith directions, and it does nut bulge: 
the soutb-cast croa-iing pier has a delicate outward 
southwanl recession, as far as the thirteenth century 
portion of the pier is concerned, and does not bulge. 
The upper sixteenth centuiy nihnilt p.urtion does 
not diverge beyond the thirteenth century limit. 

There is one point, however, which must not he 
forgotten, and that is to indicate the error into wliicb 
Mr. Bilson lias fallen in quoting this church, lie 
says (p. 408): “ So we have this curious fact, tliat 
Pierre Tarisd, who had executed ni Amiens the 
costly and difficult work of inserting iron ties all 
anmnd the cathedral in order to arrest lhe> movement 
in the crossing piers and prevent their developing 
farther ‘ refinements' . . . was the expert called 
in to advise on the plans of the transept at Reau^'ais, 
which its architect, according to Mr. Goodyear, 
actually builtwith a whleningovon more prononuced 
than that which his adviser hod lioeu doing his liest 
to arrest at Amiens.” Mr. Bilson has forgotten 
bis own i]uotation from the report of the .Amiens 
Cathedral Coiunusaiou of 14*J7 8, a conimissiun 
including Pierre Tarisol, which is as follows: " The 
four principal pillars of the crossing of the said 
church are lient and arched on both sides by the 
thrust of the aisle vaulU.” The iron ties In the 
triforium at Amiens, according to Mr. Bilsun’s 
own (potation, were therefore intended to arrest a 
buckling below the triforium caused by “ the thrust 
of the aislu vaults.” The documents show that 
they had no reference to the widening above, which 
must have boun due to a vaulting thrust from the 
crossing vault, if caused by thrust. .At Beauvais 
the crossing piers liave not buckled. Thus the 
satirical remark just (juoted seems to lose its 
point, and neither Pierre Tariscl's consistency nor 
mine seems to be involved. Mr. Bilson ought not 
to forget, cither, that the eastern crossing piers at 
Beauvais were originally buUt before the trauuept 
was planned, and that the south-east crossing pier 
is still thirteenth century work f r three-fourths of 
its height. 

As regards the iron cable in the triforium at 
Ainiims, even if no documents were in question, it 
is evident tliat it would bo useless os a means of 
arresting an outward spread above its own height 
This appears from Mr. Bilson's own publication n£ 
the drawings in the workshop of Uw Amiens Caiho- 
dral, and ibns wo reach the dobatablo matters of 
fact at Amiens which are connected with these 
drawings. 

Mr. Bilson’s satirical remark about the accidental 
development of “refinements” in the Amiens 
crossing piers leada me to point nut, us one among 
the weak sputs of his argument for Amiens, his 
total neglect of the nave as regards attested and 
accunito oliservations, and his reliance on two 
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drawingD made thirty-twu jrears ago, in 1K75, of 
the two Bouthurn crosBing pieiD, (or the amount of 
divergence throughout the cathedral. He assures 
ns, regardii^ the nave (p, 41.5), and witliuut offer¬ 
ing any evidence whatever for his assertion, that 
“ the divergences ore so small that they are net 
appreciable to the oyo, and whatever may be their 
precise OAteut they are oertalnlj not greater, and 
probably ora much less, than th^ of the crossing 
niera." If Mr. liiUon hod “ sighteil on a plumb- 
line *' he would hardly have ventured this statement, 
which I shall presently show to be glaringly in¬ 
exact. 

“ Sighting on a plumb-line " occurs in <iuotatii m 
marks, which are sup|)*>86d to lie satirical, several 
times in Mr. LlilsoD^s cridoism. It is not, how¬ 
ever, more ridiculous to sight on a plumb-line than 
to sight on a level. There is no other method of 
determining facts about the vertical lines of piers, 
cxceiiting to sight on a )ilumb-Iine, unless the line 
can De hnng directly against the pier. Mr. lliison 
knows very well that this cannot he done in the 
Amiens nave, or in any great cathedral nave, with¬ 
out enormous expense. This is obvionsly the 
reason Utat he and M. Purand confine*! their own 
research to the publicadon of the drawings for the 
two southern crossing piers which were mode 
thirty-two years ago, insUsul of taking measure- 
meiits of tlieir own throtigbuul the cathedral nave. 

In the .\mienB transepts lines can bo hnng from 
the triforium which can be sighted on the piers if 
let down in front of them, but lines cannot be 
hung against these piers without a scaffold, unless 
a surveyor is slung on a platform by ropes let down 
through the apeiiureis of the vaulting. In the 
transepts, if the plumb-line is sighted on the odgo 
of a pier at the capital, the amount of vertii^ 
divergence below the triforium, to the height of 
the capital of the pier, can bo estimated with 
approximate accuracy from the known diameter of 
the outer rib at the hose. Supposing that the line, 
when sighted from the edge of the pier at the 
capital, cuts off about a quarter, or about a fifth of 
the diameter «if the outer rib at the hose, and tlmt 
this diameter is 15 inches, then we obtain a rough 
estimate of the vertical divergence as a quarter or 
a fifth of 15 inches. 

There is a further and complete accuracy obtain¬ 
able — viz. by photogranhing the sighting, as taken 
under the conditions descrilied, with a surveyor's 
rod and disc on the plane of the estimate to be 
mode, which, in the .\mietis transepts, would be at 
the rib of the pier. .Ul my ostiniates in the Amiens 
transepts widen were mode in 1008 w'ero verified 
in this way, excepting in those cases where tlie 
munumonts placed in front <if the piers interfered 
with hanging a lino from the triforium. This 
method of photographic measurement, with a 
plumb-line “ eighth ’’ by the camera (if Mr. Uilson 
will oontinne to accept a phraseology which ap|>ears 
to amuse him), has the great advantage of dis- 


Iiensing with the necessity of banging aline agiunst 
the surface, which is impossible in any great cathe¬ 
dral os regards the piers, without a prohibitive 
expense. 

Bo far I have explained the metbods which I 
adopted in 190.H for “sighting on a plumb-line " in 
the Amiens transepts, these methods are not 
only practical and defensible when the observations 
are attested and corroborated by enlarged photo¬ 
graphs, bat they are also the oiuy metbods which 
are practically available at Amiens in view of the 
enormous dimensions and aliitndes of this catbe- 
droL Un the other hand, in the case of a plumb- 
line sas]>ended in the Amiens nave, the upeniuga 
in the vaulting near the crossing ilo nut admit of 
on adjustment of the line which will allow accurate 
sighting (this adjustment is obtaimnl in the tran¬ 
septs by having an assistant in the triforium who 
mov<» the line to the indicated sighting point). In 
siiite of this apparent difficulty a carefully levelled 
photograph will allow of an accurate estimate, 
Iwcause the distance of the line from tlai edge of the 
))ier at the liase con Iw subtracted by compass 
measurement from the distance of the line ^m 
the edge of the pier at the capital. For this opera¬ 
tion it is desimhlo, however, to have an enlarge¬ 
ment. (For those sceptical persons who do not 
know that Goerz and Zeiss lenses are rectilinear it 
is sufficient to point out that a leas which distorts 
the pier will also distort the plumb-line, so that the 
punishment for taking an unreliable photograph 
will immediately fit tlw crima) 

During my first survey visit to Amiens (in 
1908) which lasted only five days and a half, most 
of my time won devoted to the transepts, as the 
nave did not appear to vary from the facts else¬ 
where known to exist. On the fifth day of my 
work, the sacristan, ^I. Kegnant, suggested hang¬ 
ing a line through an opening in the vaulting of 
the nave. 1 gladly adopted the idea, which 1 hod 
never previously tried. \ block tape was used, 
which bod served its purpose successfully in the 
transepts. The next step was to photograph this 
line, which was hung fnr tliat pur|iose, and tlien 
from the known diameter of the outer rib of the 
crossing pier to estimaUi the divergence of the 
crossing pier, after an enlargement bad been ol>- 
tained. It was, however, my first exporionoe in 
snspomling a tepo from such a lofty tuiight, and at 
the gnat distance from the camera, plMed in the 
organ gallery at the west end of the cathedral, 
which this altitude involved. 1 did not realise 
that a tape will nut show nnder such conditions, 
even in the most excellent negative, uulees sus- 
{lendod in front of a light background of masonry 
surface. The negative was reported to be excellent 
by the Amiens photographer who developed it, and 
I left Amiens tlie next day ; but ahen the negative 
was printed in Paris the tape could not be seen. 

This is an exact account of my first plumb in the 
Amicus nave, and the only one taken unfil 1907, 
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when I liave pboto^plHMl oror two bniidroil plumb 
moaeurcinGntB in tbs cathedral, a large proportion 
of which have Ijeen in the nave. Some fifty plnmlia 
in the nave fumiah pbutographic es.hibitB in the 
way of onlargoiueiite, made for reference in prepar* 
ing thiB reply to Mr. Bilaun. Siioaiitime. and before 
tlto work of 1007, 1 have quoted an estimate which 
niy pliotograph of 1003 would have guartled me 
from publishing if it had served the purpose for 
which it was taken. Strictly speaking, it was not 
possible to sight on the nave 
pluiub-lino of 1903, for it was 
necessarily some little distance 
removed from the crossing pier 
towani the centre of the nave. 

1 remember using the known 
diameter of the rih as the basis 
of my esiinutc, but may have 
omitted to subtract the distance 
of the lino from the liase of the 
pier, in sul>seqncnt use of my 
notes. There is a rcnmrkably 
strong optical illusion, dne to 
the vanlting lilts, which very 
much exaggerates the appear¬ 
ance of recession at the Amiens 
croeudug, which illusion can only 
be reetifie<l by pbotugraphio 
compass measurement. 

Mr. Bilson’s success in mak¬ 
ing off-hand estimates of the 
divergence in the .Amiens nave 
has nut been phenomenal. Cor 
he is on record, as just quuteil, 
for the assertion that thb di- 
vorgonco is “inappreciable by 
llte eye,*’ wherees its maximum 
amount is 10 inches or over. 

Mr. BiUon has also ap|«rently 
been the victim of the optical 
illusion occasioned by the vault¬ 
ing ribs of the aisles which cause 
the piers to appear to lean into 
the nave. This is indicated by 
his assertion that “ some move¬ 
ments have taken place in the 
nave caused by the thrust of the 
aisle vaults inward." It is now 
demouBtrattsl by exhibits sub¬ 
mitted for each individiul pier of 
the nave (as distinguished from 
the crossing),and wilhadistinct and separate plumb¬ 
ing for each pier, that every pier on the north side 
is strictly perpendicular to the height of tlie capital 
[sm fig. 1], anil tliat two piers of the south side are 
strictly perpendicular (those next the crossing). In 
the renuuning four piers the inward inclination up 
to the capital varies firm less than 1 inch to 
1J inches as a mximum. Thus the statement that 
“ movements have taken place in the nave caused 
by the thrust of the aisle vaults iiiwanl " api>ears 


to rest on an optical illumon which I cannot myself 
overcome without the aid of the plumb-lines which 
Mr. Bilson has so scornfully and so imprudently 
rejected in his i>wn uliaervations. 

For the student of Mr. Bilson's criticism I cannot 
offer a more convincing pntof of his delinquencies 
as an observer tban the extraordinary oversight 
which has led him to publish as reliable documents 
the drawings of the sontbem crossing piers, which 
make such an imposing appearance in his Paper. 

M. I'hirand has also been over- 
hasty in his confidence in these 
drawings. That tbev are care¬ 
fully executed is perfectly true, 
but that they are also unre¬ 
liable is easily shown. If Mr. 
Bilson and M. Duraud will 
“ sight on a plumb-line *' at 
the south-east crossing pier of 
miens Cathedral, they will 
immediately admit that these 
drawings are not reliable. For 
instance, the north lower face 
of the south-east crossing pier 
leans into the nave 3 inches 
(0*073 m.; two exhibits. Nos. 
29 and 63), whereas the cathe- 
ilrol office drawing represents 
the north lower face as perpen¬ 
dicular [see fig. >3]. 

Aside from the exhibits re¬ 
presented by fig. 3,1 had mode 
two photographs of this incli¬ 
nation in 1903 (after “sighting 
on a plumb-line*') with the line 
in position, and a surve 3 rur’s rod 
tiesiJe the ]>ier, to (umish the 
measurement. I luu} hail these 
photographs enlarged to 2.7 
by 35 inches fur the Brooklyn 
Museum exhibit, and they are 
oatalogiusl aud described in the 
Muaeum Memoir No. 4 (Nos. 
34'55), a publication which 1 
sent M. Durand, and which is 
qiioUvl by Mr. Bilson. There¬ 
fore, when the drawings fur 
nisbod il r. Bilson by M. Durand 
came to my notice in the 
JouKXAt. R.IJ)..A. 1 was in¬ 
clined to view them with great 
suspicion, as [woLahly oonlalning other errors 
liesido the one which was most obvious, and this 
suspicion line been verifieil. The drawing for the 
south-west crossing pier it in emr for its upper 
measurement, north lace, to the amount of 11 inches 
((M)4 m.), 08 shown by exhibit 37. The measure- 
ment should thus he corrected to 0*14 m. instead 
of 0*10 m. Since the drawing of the south-east pier 
is in error 0t)76 m. for the lower face, the upper 
measure is to be corrected from 0*125 m. to 0*20 m. 
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Exhibit 87 ii* rppreMntcd, in much diminished 
six^ by Ak. 0. The nJ*luction from 20 x 21 inches 
to 0 X H] makes the application of the compass 
test, based on the surveyor's disc to the left of the 
pier, an over-delicate operation, but the moasaro- 
ment of 6 inches for the divergence of this south- 
tvost crossing pier may l»e tested on fig. (5 with 
this warning. My own measurements are natu* 
rally ba^, in all cases, on the enlargements and 
not on the iilnstiations of reduced mm. Fig. 3 
displays more clearly the error of the oflice draw¬ 
ing for the south-east crossing pier, because the 
dimension is doubled for tlw given height. 

I have not yet teabd the accuracy of these draw¬ 
ings for the oast and west aides of tlw crossing 
piers, the sides which face the transept, os this 
question doc* not concern the present argument, 
but each drawing is in error for the northern faces. 
When enlargements are made of the photographs 
of my north and south transept plnmbs the test 
for the cast and west faces will be an easy one. It 
ought to be added that the taking of plumb moa- 
surenumts from pUtforms slung fmm ropes let 
through the vaulting is an operation of great diffi¬ 
culty, and ahnoet infallibly liable to error, and that 
the office clerk of 1875 who did or siipcrvisoil this 
work bad no easy task. Mr. Bilson’s liaste in 
accepting these rather ancient documents, in pre¬ 
ference to making teste of his own, is possibly ex¬ 
plained by the great expense and groat difficulty 
of taking actual plumlw or by his contempt for 
Bciontitic photography.* 

M.Favry, the Insp&cUur dts TVotvnix at Amiens, 
is now aware of the unreliable character of those 
drawings, and I took pains to assure myself, with 
hb assistence, that iht'y luivo boon correctly copied, 
and that the errors are in the originals. As just 
indicate*], I have prepare*! two specuil photographic 
enlargemente to illustrate the remarkable error in 
the drawing for the south-east pier, and one en¬ 
largement is Biihmitte*! to show the error for the 
sonlh-wost pier. However, in spite of the prema¬ 
ture and rather indiscreet hilarity of some portions 
of Atr. Bilson's I*ttp«^r, 1 owe him much sincere 
gratitude for his article, Mpecially so Iwcause the 
fact, immediately forced on my attention, when 
this article appeare*!, tlint the ilrawings famished 
by M. Durand wore not trustworthy, has obliged 
me to make a new and Uuiroiigh study of the 
vertical measurements at Amiens, and has enabled 
me to correct my own errors as well os those of 
Mr. Bilson. 

My photographic measurements of 10<l7 for the 
divergences <»f the crossing piers are a great deal 
less titan my estimate of 1903, which was not 
verified by photographic methods, for rvasons 
exj^inod, and I am vastly pleased to bo able to 

• .M. Choisy h»* exprcMci the opinion ia me niy 
own photofunphlc mplixxb* lor euch csmw are moon more 
rolleble than actual pliirate from »caff»t<U or dung plat- 
fonui. 


correct that estimate in the table of measarements 
which follows. 

This table of moasuremente for the vertical 
divergences of the nave and orossiDg piers is snp- 
IKirted by tliirty-oight exhibits, to be subsequently 
enumerated and described. In my own numtmring 
of piers I have continued the methoiis which I 
used in my photographic notes, but the numbers 
of the Durand plan are also supplied, os found 
in fig. 4. Ify own numbering enumorate-H the 
piers in order from tbo crossing, not iitcludod, os 
far as the organ gallery and the tower piers at the 
entrance, which are alM not included, as having no 
divergence. 


BaiEBiiiosa ij* TUB PntBs or rna Axikkh N*tk axv 
CauMUr. (IK IxcKn|. 

All rocruioDB. except at the ctoMlod. are in atralght line*. 
an*l all Irfgln at the capitals, or. in the cose of the 
CTOssine piers, al the eorreaponding height. 

SOUTH. 


£asl CfUisiaij (171.* 
IloeeMion. 5; bulge, If-t 
tt'asi CroMin^; (te). 
Keoession. 5 : bulge, lose 
than 1 Inch. 

Firtl Pier (la).t 
Shaft rreesaion. 7 ; pier 
perp*.'ii*iicalar. 

Stvoiul Purr (U). 

Shaft recestJou, Sj ; pier 
peipendloular. 
r*ir*l Pier («). 

Shall recession. S] S; 
pier perpendicular. 
fourth Pier (7). 

Shaft iccefejon. IfJ-U: 
pier perpendicular. 
Fifth Pier (il). 

Shalt reewsion. 12 Hi; 
pier perpendicular. 
Sixth Pier (3). 

Shalt ceceasioo, 7} : pin 

perpend iriitar. 


Ea»t CroMtiug (W). 

ttcceesion, A ; bulge, S. 
lies/ Crottin^ 1 Iti). 
Kecesston, 5; bulge <]onbt- 
lul, if any.{ 

Fntl Piet (14). 

Shall recession. 5; pier 
perpendicular. 

Seev^ Pier (12). 

Shaft receasiun, 14 ; pl*sr 
perpemllcular. 

Third Pier (10). 

Shaft lecesaion. 7-0; pier 
leans in. If. 

Fourth IHrr (8), 

Shaft reces-ahm. 5f Of; 
pier leans in, I. 

Fifth Pur («). 

Shall receasion, 71 ©i; 
pier leans in. If. 

Sixth /Vr (1). 

Shalt receaskm, ©1; pier 
leant in, If. 


It will be notiood tliat double eslimatns, offering 
slight variations, an* given for the third, fourth, 
and fifth piers on each side (Durand plan 9,10; 
7, 8; 6, 0). The right hand measurements in 


• These number* nitate to M. Durand's plan, aii repro¬ 
duced In lig. 4. 

t The recetshins are Bgtirwl without including the 
bulges i In otlior words, they are figured from the base to 
the capital at the vaulting ribs, Tlii* method diflera Irom 
that of the cathedral offlee ilrawiug*. On that method the 
reoeesion would beOf rnehca lor thonorth-raat crossing pier 
and M inclwm lor Uie s<mth-east rrossing pier. 

t The cathedral oBloe drawing gives 0-15 ra. bnlge. or 
Was than { of an inch. If a bulge exist*, it Is cert^nly 
not more. My own obocrvatlon thowa a slight bnibler’a 
error in anme of the masonry oooraea rather than a bulge. 
Tile photographic detail onlargemenl will cnaWo oai'h 
student who examine* it to form his own eoneluMon*- 
M. rbouj'ft imprrMioo ot thii anlargwnenl ootnoMAii wiln 

my offn. 
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theao coBti} &rc froui pliotugnpiiie surveys, with 

C iib-liitGS reaching, in the nhotogmph, from the 
to the capital of the shaft at the Miulting, 
and with a surveyor’s disc on the plane of the 
given pier at its exact centre. Fig. 5 (p. 4 i) repre¬ 
sents in much reduced sLse an enlargement of this 
class. The left-hand measurements for the same 
piers are figured on a wholly different method, 
which was idso applied to all the piers for which 
single measurements arc quoted— tje. by combining 
the measurement famished by a specify enlarged 
photographic dt^tail of a plumb with disc moasuro- 
mont from the triforium string to the capital of 
the pier (whem the outward slant begins); with 
another e.stimate for the triforiom and the clero- 
story based on actual plumbs inside the triforium. 
As the divergences are visibly in straight lines 
and are attested to le so by a very large number 
of enlarged details, and other special photo¬ 
graphs, the method has licen followed of com¬ 
puting the divergence of the upper triforium and 
the clerestory from an actual pliuub with line 
of 15 feet at each shaft in the triforinm. Thu close 
correspondences of measurement obtained by these 
wholly different procedures are notable. The 
method of the combination estimaio) has been 
applied to the first, second, and sixth piers, and 
these are the only estimates offered for these piers. 
Fig. 2 represents the type of enlargements for the 
vaulting-sliafls between the capital of the pier and 
the triforium string. The meosuruinents for the 
recession of the crossing piers ore obtained from 
idumb-liues, reaching in the photographs from 
base to capital at the xnulting. Fig. U reprcsc-nts 
this type of enlargements. The measurements 
fur the bulges of the crossing piers are ohtaiiicsl 
from photographic enlarged octails, separately 
taken, for the height from the base to the level 
of the triforium string. 

The estimates publisbod are verified, os stated, 
by thirty-eight exhibits of photographs enlarml to 
2U X 24 inches, nuulu up os follows: flight details 
to a side for the piers of the nave up to the capital 
of the piers— tx. to the springing of the aisle 
vaults, and for the crossing luers to the Iriforitim 
string; six details to a side fur the vaulting-shafts 
of the nave, from the capitals of the piers to 
the trifuriuiu string; five phuto}|[raphs to a side 
for the third, fourth, and fifth piers, and for the 
crossing piers, taken from the to the capital 
of the shaft at the vaulting—each and every 
photograph of the entire series with plumb-line, and 
with a surveyor's disc on the exact piano of the 
desired measurement. \s far as the illustrations 
of the present article are conocrni'd. the metho<l 
of ohtamiiig the measurements from tlu' disc is 
best shown by fig. 2, because the disc appears 
there in larger dimensions than in the other illus* 
trutions. 

It will Iw noticed that the measurements on the 
south side of the nave are invariably considerably 


sinuller than the corresjionding ones on the north 
side, excepting at the crossing, where the reces¬ 
sions corrusiiond in all four instances (although 
the bulges ao nut). It is also worth noting that, 
although the divergences are all greater on the 
north side, it is the piers of the north side which 
are all accurately perpendicular. The measure¬ 
ments of the lonth side, which are taken from the 
base to Ibe vaulting for tbo third, fourth, and 
fifth piers, climimite, however, the slight leans into 
the nave of the corresponding piera 

All the vaulting-shafts of lira north side step 
forward slightly (about one luob) at the capitals 
of the piers ; a fact shown by every photographic 
detail for the north side. .An inch is therefore 
subtracted from each combination estimate for the 
tiorUi side. Thu stopping forward ia fonnd in 
only one pier of the south side—the sixth in 
my nombering. No. 4 of the L>arand pbin (the 
pier next to tbe organ gallery and to the tower 
pier). 

The fifth vaultmg-shaft on the north side steps 
hack two inches st the clerestory, and is the only 
one which steps back on eitlrar side (exhibit 
No. 42). Thus two inches are added to tbo com¬ 
bination estimate (or the fifth vauUing-sImft, north 
side (No. 5 Durand plan), in order to obtain a 
just conqiarison with tbe photographic measure, 
from haw to vaulting of tbe same pier. Tbe 
two distinct estimates then tally within half an 
inch. 

1 am now able to return to an argument which 
Mr. bilson has contemptuously waived aside, after 
declaring (p. 415) that “the divergences (in tbe 
nave) are so small that ihev are iiMppreciahle to 
lira eye, and whatever may be their precise extent 
they are certainly not greater and prol>ahly are 
much loss than those of tlie crossing inure.” 

If the Amiens nave has spread accidentally, in 
amounts varying from 12 to ID inches, the crown 
of the vaulting-grebes should have subsided at 
least one half thi; given amount of divergence. If 
those vanlting-arcbes have gone down they must 
luivo become distorteil, and if thev liavo Iraen dis¬ 
torted that distortion must he visible. Mr. Itilsou 
layn great stress on tbo extent to which a vault 
may settle without falling in, but Ira does not, and 
cannot, say that such vaultings have not beun du- 
prossctl and distorted. Now the Amion-s nave vault¬ 
ing is true throughout to a single pitch, which 
has visibly not gone down at the crown (exhibit 40 
and several oilrars). There is a slight distortion 
□f the ribs of the vaulting which correspond to the 
fifth pier north of my nuinhering (No. 5, r>urnnil 
plan), but there is no subsidence there at the 
crown. 

M. Durand's excellent liouk given us to under¬ 
stand that the .Amiens nave vaulting has never 
been ropoirod. Viollet-le-Duc says in his Lhctitmtiry 
(article C'-atbedral) : "Ce|randant cette nef dont la 
hautsur esl du 42Ji0m. sous-clef et la largotir 
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d'asi* on axe d«si ploe dc 14.G0m. ne s'ufit ni 
d^foriU(« ni d6v«rat'>e. La ounstructiuu n'a eulii 
sucnno alteration seradble.” 

Mr. Kilson will luvrdlj say that the Amiomi 
nulling could settle downwai^N 10 inches at the 
fifth pier (one-half the widening at that (loint) 
without calling for some repairs, at sonae time or 
other, or without showing some signs of depns- 
siuu and distortion which would have attracted the 
notice of Viollet-le-lhic, and which would also lie 
risible now. 

But there is a better argument than this, because 
it is not an arguiueut, but a palpable fact. It is a 
fact which leaves on one side all deliaUi as to 
measureiuents, which must be extremely tedious to 
everyone but Mr. Itilson and myself. 

A nave vaulting thrust cannot push outward the 
surfaces and vaulting shafts below the triforium, 
because below that lioo it cannot push bodily out¬ 
ward the enormuiiB masses of the aisle vaultings 
and their buttresses. If such a thrust were pos¬ 
sible, it can certainly never bo sugge-sted that it 
could o|i«rato in straight lines, and in nniformly 
Hat surfaces, from start to finish. Hence 1 leave 
this part of the subject with a final reference to 
the twelve exhibits for the perpendiculars of the 
piers of the nave, which prove that the recessions, 
beginning in all cases directly above the capitaLs, 
are not cansed by inclination of these piers into the 
nave. 1 also call attention to the twelve exhibits 
for the outward slope between the capitals and the 
triforium, ns proving that this 8lo]>o liegins invari* 
ably at the capitals. In other words the cintiru 
surface of the masonry has a constructive Iwtter 
up to the triforium siring. 

As regards the transepts at .\micns, Mr. Bilson U 
undoubtedly right about the tapering of piers, and 
he is just as undoubtedly wrong about the leaning 
windows and their muUions. He speaks of one; but 
there are two, one in each transept, with sills which 
are obli<ino in directions oppoee<l to the lean of 
the mullions (four exhibits, Nos. 58 56), It is only 
quite recently that 1 have mastered a real know¬ 
ledge of the Amiens transepts (sixteen exhibits, 
50-64 and 59a). This knowledge I will endeavour 
to convey to Mr. Bilson aud M. Durand in some 
future publication. 

There are numcroas points in Mr. Bilson’s argu- 
iiieiit about Amiens which 1 have not noticed, but 
tbora are none which 1 have not covered. Ho 
accuses me of neglecting to notice the repairs of 
the choir. What U the use of considering them 
when there liave betm no repairs in the nave 
vaulting? His argnmont on the crossing piers 
also lioH DO point, because it does not cover the 
nave, which, aside from vague aud orroneoiis asser¬ 
tions, he lias entirely neglected. The crackotl ami 
broken lintels in the triforinin have licon explained 
by M. Durand in a most interesting and conclu¬ 
sive way, which has cscapeil Mr. Bilsou's atten¬ 
tion. Suffice it to say that M. Durand proves 


that they are not due to thrust from the nive 
vaulting." 

I Eoay a<M that Mr. Bilson has shown a certain 
lack of caution in one of the closing paragraphs of 
bis Paper. He says: '* It may be well to see how 
these theories of his have been received in France 
by those roost oompeumt to pass an opinion upon 
them," then quoting the names of three dUtin- 
giiisbcd scholars, none of whom are engineers. 

May there not lie other French scholars who are 
also both engineers and architects who have formed 
and publicly expressed a more favourable opinion ? 
Mr, Bilson takes mneh upon himself in undertaking 
to state so summarily and so absolutely what tlw 
opinions may lie of those in France who are moat 
competent to pass an opinion on my work. 1 
commend to Mr. Bilson's attention a pamphlet 
which 1 have recently published on the Cathedral 
of Rbcims, containing some extracts from a letter 
addressed to me by M. .\agU8te ChoUy (one among 
very many letters from liim which are full of 
friendly encouragement and praise). 

I will not follow )Ir. Bilson fartlier in the 
dangerous path on which he has entered. I will 
only say tliat MM. Lefevre-Pontalis and de Lsis- 
teyrie are gentlemen from whom it is a real plea¬ 
sure to differ, and I commend to Mr. Bilson a more 
intimate study of their polished oml delicate stylo 
of dissent. When choice of weapons is allowable, 
1 much prefer the rapier to the club. 

.\nother and not less extraordinary phase of Mr. 
Bilson's effort to discredit my work in Franco is 
bis closing sentence: “ When the other French 
churches Investigated hy Mr. Goodyear have been 
the subject of monographs as exhaustive as that 
of M. I^urand on Anuens, there will be no difficulty 
in producing ecjunlly conclusive proof that their 
* refinements' exist only in )Ir. Goodyear's 
imagination." 

I am not aware of anything in M. Durand’s liook 
which antagonises my observations at Amiens. On 
the cuniraiy, this wxik has been of the greatest 
pccsibleasaiBlanoe to mo. It is my main authority, 
aside from VioUot-lo-Diio’s etatoment, for the fact 
that there have lieen no repairs or rebuilding in the 
vanlUng of the Amiens nave, which ia to my argu¬ 
ment a fact of eonsiduralile moment. M. Durand's 
hook was written without knowledge of my investi- 

* Cotk4filrnU d'Amim*. Geor^ Dunnd. Tome J”, 
page 'i’i’i : ** Lim tSten ilrs arc* boaUnU (ant avulimua nir 
le* eolmme* rti|tme{«* 1, k, qai oppartirnnoit ao iiiBitre 

S Uier: ell,!* wint raidiH par lea deux colimnni tuperpoo^ 
H.. lormiie* Ja piarre eii delit, s'^levaiil k envifon 
UU cciitlmi'-trei an aroot do* ooionoea enRogi^ 1, k, at 
posM inr le luur de clAluni du triforium renforoii- d’ou 
petit eantmluTt rn parte k (anx tor Ic mur t'leni «or I’oro 
dr il^bame ijui powie |Mr deatii* lo doiibleau du bo* cAtd. 
Co petit contrefort a rie relif au luoJtre pillet par deux 
lintaonx monolitbe* K. F. (onnoat parpaing." 

Note 1 . “La compreeribiiitk Am parties int^rieure et 
IKxy-rieure du pllier *e trouvant inS^> par suite de la 
rlgidile de la eoloiine Q. qui eat rn d^lil, nn err/xro Nomfirr 
dt linieatu K H toM beii^a." {Ilalic* by W. II. fl.) 
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gations, which wore nut pahlinhed for ^Vmiena or for 
France until some months after hia book appeared. 
The book was also eviiientlj written without any 
knowledge of tho truo amount of widening in the 
Amiens uat'e, inasmuch as M. Durand furnished 
Mr. JBilsun with drawings for the crossing piers, 
which are presumed by Mr. ftilson to show a greater 
widening than occurs in tho navo. M. Durand 
evidently has held the same mistaken opinion. 
('onsMiuenlly it again apiiears that the tnpic of a 
widening in the Amiens navn is (}uite foreign to M. 
Durand's book. That M. Durand person^ly does 
nut accept my views ab(»ut tlie Amiens Catbeilral 
is a fact for which Itfr. liiUon'a statement must be 
accepted ; but since M. Durand's book docs not de¬ 
bate the subject which 1 have agitated, how can it 
offer “conclusive proof" that I am mi.siakcn? 

Clearly, in Mr. itilson's opinion, it must be M. 
Durand’s history of repairs which indirectly dis¬ 
credits my opinions. But this same liistjry of 
repairs is my authority for tho statoment (aside from 
V'ioUet-Io-Duc'siitteranco) that the nave vaulting has 
never been ropaire<l. If the nave \aalting had bism 
reboilt or repaired, M. Durand would have known 
it and M. Durand would have luenlionM it. That 
is what his book is for. Truly a most excellent 
hook! And yet 1 fear that this same good book 
may ho tho caiuic of M. Durand's opposition to my 
views. It is not easy for an author who has written 
the finest cathedral monograph extant (aside from 
Cattaneo’s text in the Ongania publication for St. 
Mark’s) to admit that be has omitted to mention 
in that book the most interesting feature of the 
.Amiens Cathedral, and this is exactly what 
Durand has omitted to do. 

From another point of view, 1 consider Mr. Bil- 
son's fratricidal effort to cnish me under the weight 
of M. Durand's ponderous two volomca cipuilly 
extraordinary ; “ When tho other French churches 
invcstigatHl by Mr. Ooodj'ear have been the subject 
of monographs as exhaustive as that of M. Durand, 
there will bo no difficulty in producing equally con¬ 
clusive pnx)f that thfir ‘ refinements' exist only 
in Mr. Gowlycar's imagination." 

This is placing M. Durand on a pedestal from 
which he will certainly lie in great danger of fall¬ 
ing as soon as it appears that these “ refinements " 
exist also “ in the imagination " of (let ns say, for 
example) the Intptcteur de* Travaux at .Amiens 
or the lHSi)ecteur dtt Travnux at Rheinis. 

Now, this is exactly what has happened, and this 
leads me to qnotu the following letter from the 
JntpeeUiur de* Travtinx at Rheims: 

AoHtxtKTiiiTiDS us» CcxTBS. fioifirrs Cci.vntui rr 
MaxoMKim illiTontuUKs. 

Agmc* da TVaraur, lleimi, U 3 Juillft 11)07. 

Moutzuii.—Je luU bsancBx d’avnir pa cotutaUir si mvse 
beancoap d'int^rit esrUines d^fonnaikmi i notra Calbi- 
drals. 

Kn effsl, st ainri t]iu> vou* avsx birn vonlu ms Is fairs 
rsiiuin)Oer, j'ai pu voir iju’i Reinir Ie» pllirrs ds la Krandi- 


nsf avaisnt sonserTt' lour Tsrtlcalit^, mais qu'a partir dca 
ebapiteaux ilsM dsTsrsaieat gradasllemcut ven ['exlsrisur 
juiqa'i la naistaocs das vodtsii. 

Ceil ddfonuationa rBinarqudes ^^Isment par voiu dans 
d'autrea sdificev ds la region me poruaiwnt voalasa par les 
architsetes eharst« d'^fier oes munamaiiU si avoir 
(aim en eonstmisant. 

K l les os aaoraisnt dire attrlbodos au matu|ue ds rdsis- 
tancfi dsa arcs boatanU trda puiaMuta a R«lut»; d'autaiit 
ploa ous osi itismet ddlormationt loat conalatces lur tooi 
les pllisra st mdmeauxenvlnmi datnaHijil ud iiuua avima 
den mavomioriM randant touts poussde des vaittes im. 
possible. 

n iaut voir bt. k toon avis, esruhw sifsU vunlas ds 
grandeur, tout & I'aTantass de I'ddifice. 

Vstilllex agrser, Munsisur, I'exprravion ds met vsiiti- 
ments diitingnsa L. Msanemr. 

ArehUfcU dipUim/ i(« Oouiyrnemml, 
/luprcfsirr iU$ Troranr d ki CatMnile de lUtmt, 
M. Wv. H. OooDVRAn. 


Crrtijieatf of it. /.ron ilarfolin. [rrmulotiun.] 

Sio.—I am pleased to have been able to varily, and with 
great inu-rest, certain distorliuni (d^fannatiaiu) ia oar 
catbedral. 

In (act. and as you have been kind enough to puint oat, 

I have been able to observe that at Rheiniv the piers of tbs 
nave have preserred tbeir perpendicular, Imt that, sbova 
the capitals, they diverge gradually toward the exteriar up 
to the springing of the vaalt 

These dlstnriians, also obeerred by yon In other bnild- 
ings u( oar territory, appmi to mo intended by the anthi- 
tects vbo were charged with lbs canstruetuHi o( tbise 
mnmimenU, and to have been arrangements o( oonitrue. 
tioii. 

Tliey ewnma be attributsd to a lack o( resistanre In tiui 
powerful flying buttresses at Itcima. ssjiscially tioce these 
tame distortion* an reriiled in oil the piers and even near 
the transepts, when the masonry canttmctloni maks any 
thrust (rum the vaulta impossible. 

In my nplnion, we nintt recognise certain efferti o{ 
grandeur as having been purpo^, which are wfaulty to 
the advantage nf the ediflee. 

Please accept, Rir, the eipretslnn o( my eonllai regard, 
I- Usaaons, 

ArehitefU dipidiwi dm Oo*eer$^fmr»l, 
(Rsperrenr det Traraiu d ta CntkidraU lU lUimt. 

Ttieae “ refinemeiiU ” also “ exist in the iiiwgi- 
uatiou" of an architect who is intimately acquainti-d 
with the Church of St. Loup ot Chdlons, as appears 
from the following letter; 

A. Ai’BEBTiN. ankllfctf. 

ClyiloHM-$ur-ilarHr, 

Je tottisign^, Aobettin, Albert, Arcbitccte k Chilnns-sar- 
Mame. auteur de la fl^elu et autrea reparations k I'i-IglUc 
Saint-Lonp, sstims qne tes hors d'aploiiib ties visibles tiir 
les iioatres gras piliert du transept el lur les pilitrs dn 
chapelhia latdmkis lie sunt (uu h imultat de puussces, 
mais que cet *lat date de la constnution de I'Kgltse. 

II y a U un sffet vouln par le oonsuueteur, Iw piliers el 
les ares (orment ainsi un* sorte de (cr k ciieval, ^tins k 
corriger ou pIiitAt k modifier lea effets de U perspective. 

Le hors d’aplumfa part de la base drs piliers; aneuns 
dfsonlret no ee manifestent aux alsntouis. ni dans les 
murx. nl dans les aretes des arcs duubleaux et autre* 
vofites. I'ait k Chtlons le 37 join 1007. 

A. Acrkrun 
11 






ria. T— na»b-()nr(«<Mf«wfail tram • Wuiilm |>i4r), wnttl >Ue •( tfx mttt, (VtholnL frmii • OmiktTii Mowuib 

rttlwatuin, 8 «rfea «f IHuT. 
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CrrltHcatt n/ .1/. Subcrlin. [rrrtiMM#i.in.j 
A. Acbutin, »rch%ttct. 

Chdhnu-tta-Uam*. 

I, tKe imderaigneii, Allt«ft Aubnrtin, Archil^l lU ChAlona- 
■ar-Manie, ftatbat of th* spire wid other works of repsir 
on the Church of St. Loup, eonshler thnl the very vUible 
Inclimilions of the four crest piers nt the truiiiepU. snil 
of the pillsri of the sisle rhspcK sre not the teenll of 
inrust : hut that U»elr condition dates from the eoustroC' 
lion of the church. 

Here i* an effect designed by tbs builder, and the arches 
thus display a sort of horse-shoe form, destined to correct, 
or rather to modify, the effecU of perspective. 

The inclinations he-in at tlie bases of the J.icrs; there 
are no defects in tile adjacent masonry, either In the wails 
or In the rauitinx ribs or vaaltinxa. 

tJiven at ChAlons, iTJth Jane 11)07. 

A. .Amumria. 

Not only do thews “ refinement* ’’ thus appear 
“ to exist in the inmgiuatiou " of llie /nspfcUur 
de* Travaiu: at Kheims and of an architect at 
Cliiilons, but. sad to ribto, the IntptcUuT d» 
TravauT at .\miens. JL Favry, who furnished the 
drawings of tho crossing piers to M. Durftnd for 
Mr. nUson’s use, is another dangerous lunatic. Not 
only do the **refinementa ’* now “exist in his 
imagination '* at Amiens, but he even has “ theories^ 
to exidoin them! The full account of il. Favry’s 
conversion to my dangnrous heresies would make 
an interusting story. Suflice it to say that dwng 
fonrtocn weeks, mainly spent in Amiens, the inter¬ 
course between M. Favry and mj-self was limited 
to the initial interview in which ho most courteously 
provid^ me with the assistance needed for my 
work." Meantime (knowing also that lie had fur 
nisbed the drawings of the crossing piers to M. 
Durand), I gathered from a alight coolness on his 
part during casual and accidental mnetings that ho 
was not an euthuaiastio believer in the “ widening 
refinemont," which, however, we did not disenas. 
At the end of fourteen weeks my ammunition was 
ill reaiiinBSS in tho shape of sixty-five enlargements 
of the Amiens CathedroL Tliosc were Irausporlod 
to the Sacristie des Chanoines, and M. Favry was 

• Sliicr the broiMi black tape uved in lOOi) had tunicfl 
out to bo iiimible for photography In the cathrdtal nave. 
1 b«*pin work ihia oeaeou with n cable of an inch amt a halt 
diameter which was suspended fmm six different a|>ei tunes 
ill the vaulting. The united efforts of three or four work¬ 
men were needr^i to hnial the enonumis loiigth of tiiis 
lioavy cable thmugli the vaulting apertures. After two 
weeks' work in photoijTanhinB the cable, 1 ^oiecil less 
cumbrous uictbods lor obtaining ptwtogmptiic measure¬ 
ments. 


in died to inspect them. “ /fc came, /u saw, and I 
conquered." M. Favry and I did not on that lUy, 
or previously, inspect the catheilnil itself, and we 
have never lieen together in the Amiens nave. Ho 
Is certainly as familiar with that nave as anvono 
can bo, as far as eyesight Is concerned; and 1 tell 
this story hecauBo 1 know no other wav of putting 
the point so clearly that a true knowledge of the 
measuroroents for the verticals in any great cathe¬ 
dral can only bo obtained or conveyed by soiantifi- 
cal^ photographed pluiub-lines. 

l'h«>re ore three distinct optical illusions by which 
tlie olwerver is consluiitly decciveil in cathedral 
interiors, and which can only be overcame by pho¬ 
tography. There is the illnsion, due to perspective 
convergence of the verticals, which causes them 
to appear perpendicular when they really diverge. 
This IS tho illusion which has deceived Mr. llilson 
and M. Durand in the nave at Amiens. There is 
the illnsian produced by the aisle vaulting ribs, 
which give an appearance of leaning into the mvc 
to pieru which are sighted on the side of the aisle. 
It is also true for standpoints in the nave that 
divergent verticals above the capitals of the piers 
are naturally assumwl by tho eye to be perpen¬ 
dicular. In that case the piers again seem to 
lean inward. Then thorn is tlie illusion of the 
vaulting ribs of the nave or choir which tend to 
exaggerate an actual divergence, or to create an 
efiect of divergence and curvature where none 
really exist. These illosians operate variorndy, 
according to the position of the spectator and 
according to tho special feature on which the eye 
is centred. They are also undoubtedly nffeck^ by 
the personal equation and by tbo personal dispo¬ 
sition or prejudice in favour of a preconceiveil idea. 
The illusion dne to persjiectivD convingoiice explains 
the general moilnm oversight of a divergence m the 
naves of mcdimval churches, which is undonbt^ly 
much more general in its diffusion and much more 
preuounced in its amount than has hitherto been 
realisid by medieval arclueology. The Drookl 3 rn 
MuM'tun photographs represent the firrt mwleni 
effort to illustrate ibeso facts. .\ii acquaintance 
with these photogriiph» will diiqiensc with a vast 
amount of disciiswon and deliate. In the case of 
the majority of ex|ierts such acquaintance will 
produce a final and definite conviction. My expe¬ 
rience with M. Favrv offers a case In point, and 
has been cited for ibis reason. 

Mr. Dilson will he much uiiiuBeil to learn tlmt 
1 still, nccasionally. “sight on a jilumli-line." 
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MINUTES. I. 

At the First Osneinl Mcstino (Ordiiurvl ol Ibr Se»«lun 
lW)7-08, lieW MonJ»y, 4th hovembat 1007, *t H p m. 
— Fresriilt Mr. Tkionutt E. Collcutt, I'rerident, In tb« 
ChiUr ; 1545 Fellumi (Irwludins 10 UKtnihers ai the Coancil). 
47 AxociAtei lineladiii|t 8 mirnibers ol the Caancllh and 
nnmcroni TisJlor*—tho MlnnU* ol the Special General 
MeilitiK held 13th July 1007 were taken as rra<l and aijmed 
aa sorrect. 

The President onntainced that the Cape Inatitnte nl 
Arcliitccli had been aUroittod by the Council U> allianee 
with the Iloyal Inatitnto umler Uy-law 77. ..... 

The rreaidont lomially pieaantml the new Medal which 
had been genatoualy deaignwl lor the Institute by Mr. 
GeoTfie Frainplon, It.A. [//-4.]: whereupon, on the motion 
of the President, a cordial rote ol Ihanki waa passed to 
Mr. Frampton by acclamation. 

The Hon. Socretary. Mr. Alexander Graham. Fdi.A.. 
onnonnewl the deeewie ol the lollowiwt nieuibera:— 
Thomas Turobnll (Sew ZBalamll and WUllara Ii«ck 
tJohanneabtirph »Uotrs. and Nathaniel James Stantwr, 
Au^istui Kldr^ Hughes, and llichanl Idoyil \V Uliams 
(Denbigh), Attoeiait*, 

The Hon. Secretary also amioumSed the decease ol 
Oeorps Frederick Bodley, ll.A.. Fellow, Itof/al GoW 
MfiUllUt, and harinit paid a tribute ol rtsjisct and 
admiration to llie rare gilu and dlstingnlshed attainnuml* 
of the late Fellow, the Hon. Secretary moeeil, and it was 
Dnanhnoosty 

IlasoLVBlt, That a letter bo emit Itom the Institute 
expressing the deepest ayropathy ol members with 
the relatives of Mr. Bodley in the loa« they had 
sustained of one so highly giltetl and ao highly 
esteemed, and expresaing at the same lima their 
sincere appreciation of the many eminent sen ices 
be had rendered to the world of art throughout a 
long and dUtingnisheil career. 

The following mambem attending for the first time since 
their ekclinn were lormally admitted by the President- 
vis.: Paul Ogden, AalloW. President ol the Manchester 
Society ol Aiehitoets; and John Nison Horsfield, jun.. 
dssoctalr. 

The Secretary onnounoed the molta ol the Staintory 
Etimiinalion ol Candj<latcs lor Certificates ol Competouey 
for the Dflico of District Surveyor in London. 

The followl^ windidatea for roemberBliip. found by the 
Connell to bo eligible and iiualified aecording to lh« 
Chartar and By-lawa, were nominated for election. As 
FFLUlWS (31): Jamc* Pearson Aliaon (Hawick, N.B.); 
David Andrew, jun. (Glasgow); Charles Bobert Aaliliee, 
M.A. Cantab.; Henry Victor AJiliy; Herbert Aspinail 
(Liverpool); Henry Greig Badetioch (Newoaatloton-Tync); 
Jamee Tlioraaa Baillic (Edinburgh): Edward Boebmer; 
John M. Bowie (Ihimlrira); James Bruce (Newcastle on- 
Tyi>e): Walter Aahhridge Chambers |Bombay); Arthur 
Sunsfield Dixon, M_4.0xoii (Birmingham): Allred John 
Dunn fPuffin Shiiieni 1H'J3. A. IKW' (mnnlngham) ; 
tlorsoB Cowley Neahsm Farguliarson ; Herbert (.anncelot 
Fedden; Hobeit Joseph Hoddon (Melbourne); John Hall 
(Sunderland); lUchard Hall (Bangor); Ralton Gordimr 
lUmuumd ; Ewen narjirr (Birmingham) ; Nathaniel 
WiUlam Harrlsntt (Oxford); James Henderson (Albert*. 
Canada); Jarora Ilino (IVrth. W. Auattalla) ; Albert 
Howell; Itobrrt Henry Kerr; Oeorgr Arthur Lansduwn ; 
Alexander Colbonme Little (Hong Kong); Thom« Joint 
Mellon (Dublin); IUAhuI Heath Mew; Bobert Cunllighame 
Momy: Herlterl Luok Nortli. B.A.Canlab. (d. IW).J] 
(Llanlttirfeclian); Arthur Henry Ough, Aaaoe. M.InstC E. 
;.l. IHoai (Hoog Koog); Henry WDlium HaUierlngtun 
Pnhner; Tlioiuas Tolmie Paterson iEditihurg)i): Frank 


Barry Peaeoek(Birmingham);Lennox Hobertaon (Cardiff); 
Charles CoUas llobin; Frank Hearn Shayler (Hbtewabory): 
Uodirey DanitI Bower Shepherd (Dumlea); Frank Edward 
Sniee: John Artlinr Smith (llaatngstoke. Hants); Charles 
F. Stevens (Bombay); Francis John Sturdy [.1. 18«l); 
Uarbert Lionel Thomely iPlyinonth); Edwartl FiniMimure 
TiUsy (Dimiingham); Philip John TumeT(d. 1001* (Stow, 
market); Artuor Frederick Esher; Andrew Vanallo 
(MalU); Horace Magenlat Wakiry; William Chaika 
Waymonth (.(. IdOfi]: George WUson (Edinburgh). As 
ASSOCIATES (83). oil the rsndidatea having passed the 
lyualilying Examinaliun liiW JunaJuly llUrT: Frederick 
Noel Ibunford [JVtdmlioarf 1W)4, Flmlcuf IIMH] (Auckland. 
New Ecahmd); Harold Percy UrBnUiall[Sp<c«al E'x.Tmiaa- 
rion]; Henry Charles Btown (Symi’nl Ej’iiatmolnai); 
Dnncan Walter Clark [ibutarleaer IPtvJ, .STeikssI 11)04,; 
Charles Emerson Clonting [/‘nJia t iomer 11)00. StuJtnt 
1003’i; Frederick Edwin Collington [ProtatuMrr 18lW, 
Sladrul IBOft) (Nottingham); Lawnmew Stanley Cmabie 
[JyobalioncT 1803 , .Sladcnl IWNI'; l.eanard William F.d- 
momls [r-nUtumft HMIS, SlmUul 11X15]; George Hartley 
Goldsmith (/Wviftoner IVOO, SladenI lUOS] (Monchewier); 
Allred Hill [IVoioltonwr 1U03. Studml llWSi iHudders- 
field); WUliora David Jenkini. P.SX [Sprcial Kntmina- 
(ton) (Llondilo. Sonth Woks); Arthur WlUimm Kenyon 
I Probationer 11X11, .Sluiknt 11105]; George Esslomunl 
Gordon Lsilh LiVnlsiltomT 1006, .VIudeNf 1000]; Vmj WeUs 
Lovell [Protmtuantr 1000. Nlwknl llHKi;; Walter Goldanmw 
Moffat [.Spersoi Ktaminatum] (Akxamlria, Egypt); Span, 
ear Harris Joseph March [iVolNiliuner PJUU. Htudmf 

I) 103]; Bmec WiAiom Ohverr iPrvbtUumer 1902. .Sruileni 

II) 01] (UomsUple): Harry Phibbs [.Special AioiMinnlioa] 
(Shrewsbury); Loois Augustus Phillips [i*ro6o/ui«er ItWI, 
Sludcnl 1003] (Ncwiiort. Mon.): Henry Arthur Porter [/“ew. 
fca/toncr 1000. iHuJnil 1004]; Jolin Clifford Procter [iVo- 
(uitioner 1800, StuiUnt 11X13] (Iknrhyddlng. Yorks); Arehi 
bald Hurley Itobinaou rproia/toner 11)01. Student 1U03] 
(Bimungbam); Edgar John Seaife ;iTi>l«iiliunrr 1005. 
Student lOOfij (Itolton); Herbert Mandialt Spence (fVtibo. 
Itoner 1002. Sladcnl 10041; William 8loekiIal«[PrDia/io»ee 
1000. Student 1903] (North Wiuddsi; Bobert John Toll 
l/'ro6d/to*ter 1000, Student 1004]: Arthur Ti'dman [/Vf.- 
hatianer lOOH, Studnt 1900] (Bristol); Allred Dennis 
Thackerf.Sprrtitl Examino/ton] (Birmingham, Walsall); 
Bernard David Traeey 'Probatiener 1X06. Student 1901]; 
William Whitehead [/Vutaftoner 1003, Student 1903] 
(txeda); Arthur Bcginold Widduwson (Proboljuncr 1903, 
Student l90Cj (licuxeter); Leslie Wilkinson [/Volia- 
tionrr 1001, Student 1003); Samuel Artlmr Sp«ar» Yao 
iPmUtioiur 1903. Student 1904]. 

The Prcaiiknt having delivered the Orxxtm .AimsMs 
ol the Heesion, a vote of thanks, moved by Mr, John 
Slater [F.j. saeunihsl by Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vue^Prttu 
dent, and snpportcd by Proleaaor UtreelonI Pile [F.] and 
U. V. Lonobester [F.]. was passed by acclamation, and 
brieffy responded to by the Pmidont. 

The proceedings then cluacd. and the meeting terminatrd 
at 9.45 p.m. 


Erratum.—Index toVoLXlV. p. viLouLB, llnew 4 and.5 
for Thomiui Davison read T. Rofllea Darisan as the author 
of the article " Tlie Development ol Ismdon." 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
Hy Mkkvy.v Macabtkky [F.], Surveyor of the Fabric. 

Re«4 before the Royal Institute of British Aichitecta, Monday, i 8 th Noeember 1907 . 

M y jKwition to-niRht is not without its emlwiroHamenlB. “ The present condition of 
Bt. Paul’s Cathedral," of which 1 am to tell you, is a subject which has of late 
been much canvassed, and one which I myself have examined from several ijoints 
of view. But the occasions when T may becomingly break the silence which, ns Surveyor 
of the Fabric, I have to maintain are few; indeed, I might say that a gathering of archi¬ 
tects, meeting under the auspices of the Institute, is the only exception which 1 could 
make. 

If 1 am to interest you in the present state of the Cathedral, 1 must of necessity take 
you back with me to survey briefly the conditions under which it was built, and Uie conditions 
in which it survives to-day. This is a matter which has been very thoroughly inve8tigate<l 
by the Committee appointed by the Ltean and Chapter, whose Report, published two months 
ago, is probably fumiliftr to alL As one of the signatories of that Report, and speaking in the 
presence of those architects who share with me the responsibility for its production, you will 
understand that 1 am not here to offer criticism on it or to defend it. I shall take it as ** the 
latest word " on the subject we are considering, and, without in any way impngning its 
completeness, I may be able, by interleaving it and by expanding some of its clauses, to follow 
a little further some of the subjects it suggests, but which in the Report a need for conciseness 
has curtailed. 

'The Committee open their Report with a rehearsal of the terms of their appointment, 
viz. to examine and report upon 

(1) The stability of the whole structure of the Cathedral. 

TUid SslM. ToL XV. S«r. 1W7. 
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(2) The extent to which the atability has been, or is likely to be, affecteil by any 
alterations or dislnrliances in the foundations of the Cathedral, or in the soil in its 
neighbourhood. 

(3) The measures which ought to be taken to remedy such defects or guard against such 
dangers as may bo discovered. 

May I, then, say something of the circumatances by which those terms were dicUited? 

Mr. Somera Clarke, who anccoeded Mr. Penrose as Surveyor of the Fabric, had recently 
resigned his position. During the nine years he held it he had done something towards a 
survey of Uie building, by observation, by photography, and by delicately adjusted apparatus, 
with a view to discovering its stability amid modern conditions. 

The results of his inquiries, given to the Dean and Chapter in his Anniuil Reports, were 
aafhcieut to convince them that there wen; weakneHses in the structure which the continued 
invasion of the subsoil on all sides might speeilily endanger. Df one su>:h inroad the 
authorities had become aware shortly Iwfore ray api>ouitment a year ago. 1 refer, of conrre, 
to the low-level sewer proi)ose<l along the south side of the Churchyard. This, in the light 
of what they had l»een learning from their Surveyor, they not unnaturiUly viewed with alarm, 
and the opiwrtnnity seemed a goo<l one to iui)uire, not only into the probable effect on the 
Cathedral, but into the general condition of the fabric itself—to lake stock, so to speak, and 
to obtain the licst procurable advice. 

It was decided, therefore, on (5th Deceml)er last that siicli advice should ho sought, and 
certain architccte were iuvita<l to act with myself in the matter, the choice falling, as y4)U 
know, on the President (Mr. Collcult), Sir .Aston Webb, and Mr, Relcher, who readily 
ponsented to devote their time and abilities to so serious a task. 

Wliile setting to work systematically on the history of the (’athedral s bui l di n g and the 
question of its soundness, we had to bear in mind the very pressing danger, as we thought it, 
of the Loudon County Council sewer, and os soon as onr researches had been carried far 
enough an Interim Report was drawm up and presented to the Chapter. The need of haste 
in this mutter is, 1 think, amply proved by the fact that on Pith March we learned that the 
contract for constructing the sewer was let and 1 100,000 worth of plant and materiid 
ordered. Four days afterwards onr Report was signoil. 

.After referring to the weak pluctaj in the Cathalral, among them the south-west lower, 
wo said: — 

“ Thai while it was conteudetl by very emiiaent engineers that if the sewer were eon- 
htructed in the clay with a shield and protected by proper precautions iu» harm could come 
to the Cathetlral. we, on the other hand, fell compelled to come to a different conclusion. 

•' Bearing in mind the difficulty, if not imimssihility, of complete and adequate super¬ 
vision of a work of this character, and iho disturbance that had undoubtedly been caused to 
surrounding buildings by similar works in Lomlon, we were of opinion tlwt the oonstraction 
of such a sewer so near St. Paul's, Lakhig uito consideration the sensitive condition of the 
structure, would vorv possibly l>ecome a serious danger to tlie Cathedral fabric, an<) should 
therefore be opiKwed by the authorities by every means in their power m order to sectire 
another route for that sewer which would Ijo free from any possible risk to the building." 

What followwl is well knowTi U> you in the words of the Report. We were gralitieil to 
learn lliat this ReiH)rt was ailopted. and that the London l.'ouuly Council, after iluo ••onsidera- 
tion, had agreed upon another route. By this decision we were of opitiiou tluit griukl danger 
to the Cathedral had Iweii averted.* 


* The new roate (oUowt Upper Tlutmea SItmI. 
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I Iwve expanded thia relerence to the Interim Keport and qnoted from it iwauBe it 
explains the immediate reason of the Committee’s apiKiintment, and .dso bwaUM without it 
a casual reader might think that the question of the sewer had been ignored or msufliciently 

mooted. The Report proceeds:— . 

“ During the course of our inquiries we have had access to documents cimtaining much 

matter of interest of which we have been glad to avail ourselves. We gather from these and 
from other sources that the nature of the subsoil on which the present tialheilral is built was 
from the first a matter of the gravest I'oncem, and that Sir Christopher \N ren was much im* 
pressed bv the seriousness of the problem of obtaining suitable foumlations for his church. 

It would take too long to discuss or quote at length from all the documents here refetreil 
to; a large amount of information was gathered and brought before us, records in the Catliodral 
and other libraries were searched, Wren’s own drawings and methods carefully exammed and 

considered. , . . r* .u j i 

Anjidiing of the nature of an historical account of the mceptioii of \N ren s I athedral 

except » far as it Inire directly on the question at stake—has been avoided in the Uei>ort ; but 
before I go farther I may lie aUoweil to remind you of some of the more imporUmt facts. Sir 
Christopher Wren first comes on our scene in the days of Old St. Paul’s, which stooil in Kit’d), 
saving the loss of its spire and the addition of .Tones 's portico, pretty much as it had for nearly 
three centuries. Wren designed to remodel the central feature, replacing the tower by a dome 
surmounted by a lofty cuiwla, and ingeniously masking the Norman nave l*olh withm and 
without with a veneer of approved classic ornament agreeable with the prevailing taste. Some 
diawings in the Library of All Souls’ College. Oxford, afford us an idea of this. They liear 
date 1666, and there can be no doubt that they represent the scheme which was in eontemplR* 

lion just before the Fire of London. ^ 

The great catastrophe was followed by a perioil of chaos, at St. Paul s as elsewhere, from 

which order was but slowly evolved. 

Properly enough, and quite in the spirit of the olden Churchmen, it was at once resolved 
to make temporary provision for the Cathedral services. In the words of Tlugdale, “ The 
first tiling designed after this deplorable fire was to fit some part of the Church for a quire, to 
which end it was resolved that part of the lanly of it. towards the west end. might be nuide 
useful for that pur|)oae, in which work no less than two years were s{)ent. Towards the latter 
end of 16t’)H, it was conclud«i<l that the foundations [i f. the remoiiiing walls] of the Old Cathe¬ 
dral thus made ruinous should In* totally clcarisl ; and preparation of material and all thin(^ 
needful made ready conducing to a new fahrick, which work continued until the last of April 
1674,” at a cost of nearly i.1 l,tK)0. 

Meanwhile Wren had been commissionetl to build the new church, and more than one 
design, to say nothing of minor variations, was prejwirod and abandoned. Letters |MiUuit for 
what is known as the " Model ” design [fig. 2] and Wren's favourite were grante<l in November 
1678, and when this was rejwrted by the ecclesiastics on the score of an unsuitable ground 
plan, another scheme was projcctetl. Some drawings with the warrant for the rebuilding and 
sealed with the King's Privy Seal are also at All Souls; and though this is called ” the 
approved design,” the Royal approval seems to have hud little real effect. 

This was followed by the design which finally triumphal, in the foundations of which 
Wren exercised so great care. In his endeavour to •* build for eternity," by deflecting the 
axis of the church sUghlly to the north-east [fig. 8], ho skilfully avoided the foundations of 
the former church, which he ilecided not to use, “ fearing the old and new would not stand 
togetlior without cracks,” To this all-snfliciont reason may be added two others of some 
weight In the first place the Act of ParlLimciit for the rebuilding of tho city laid down 
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forty feet os the width of the main etreeta—of which that on the sonth of the church was one 
—while on the north side was the Churchyard and greater freedom. And by adopting this 
course Wren was released from the strict lines of the mediicval plan and found room for the 
foundations of the great dome which he had all along intended os the central feature of the 
CathedraL 
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Hf therefore rejected the old footiogB and tunie<l hi» Attention to providing new ones. 
Here I may i]iiote at length the |iaAiuige in ParrntitHa, from which only cxtnu'ta are given in 
the Report 

“ The Surveyor ohtmrved tluit the foundation of the old church MLarJ uikiu a layer of very 
cloae and hard pot-earth, and coneludtxl that the xauie ground which hod homo au weighty a 
building might reasonably lie truate<] again. However, he had the curioHity to search further, 
and accordingly dug wells in several places, and discovered the hard pot-earth to be on the 
north side of the Churchyard, about six foot thick and mure, but thinner and thinner toward 
the south, till it wa.s upon the declining of the hill scarce four feet. 

“ Still he seurchcsi lower, and found nothing but dry sand, mixed hometimes nnc^imilly 
but loose, so that it would run through the iiugers. Ho went on till he came to water and 
sand mixed with {leriwinkles and other sea-Khells; * these were about the level of low-water 
mark. He continued lioring till he came to hard beach, and still under that till he came to 
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the natural hard clay which lies under the City, and country and Tluimos also, fur and wide. 
. . . In the progress of the work of the foundation the Surveyor met with one onexjiectod 
difficulty ; he liegan to biy the foundation from the west end. and had proceeds*! successfully 
through the dome to the oast end, where the brick-earth liottom was yet very good; but as ho 
went on to the north-oast comer, which was the last, and when nothing was exiiected to 
interrupt, ho fell, in prosecuting the design, upon a pit where all the pot-earth had been 
robbetl by the [Kitters of old time. ... It was no little perplexity to tall into this pit at lost; 
he wante*! but nix or seven feet to compleat the design, and this fell in the very angle tuirth- 
esst. he knowing very well that under the layer of ]x>t-earth there was n<i other good 
ground to be found till he came to the low-water mark of the Thames at least forty feel 
lower. His artificxirs proposed to him to pile, which ho refused. ... He therefore sank a 
pit of about eighteen feet square, whariuig up the sand with timliur till he came forty feel 
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luwer, with water lUiJ Bea-shelln, where there was a firm sea-heach. ... He Ixired through 
the lieacli till he came to the original clay; lieiiig then satisfieil, he began from the beach a 
square ihnjt of solid gooil masonry, ten feet square, till he came within fifteen feet of the present 
ground; then he turned a short arch underground to the former foundations which were 
broken off by the untoward accident of the pitt. Thus this north-east coin of the quire stands 
verv firm, and, no doubt, will stand.* 

In carrying on the work " the greatest care and industry was used, so that^ by the 
beginning of April anno 1685 the walls of the quire with the side isles thereto containing one 
hundred and seventy feet and in breadth one hundred and twenty foot, with the great an-heil 
vaults underneath, were finished. As also two stately porticoes North and South opiKwite to 
each other and the huge and massive pillars of the Dome iwhich is one hundred and eight 
foot in diameter williin the walls) lironght to the same height, the work lieing totally wrought 
of largo Portland stone.” * 

The west end of the old church was not entirely taken down until 168(5. 

Conlracts for timber for covering the aisles of the new choir were signed in June 1688, 
but it was not until ‘^nd December 1697 that the choir was formally dedicatwl, the occasion 
being the Uianksgiving for the Peace of Ryswick. llie ranmiug-prayer chaiicl. the profit 
SL Dunslaii-s Chapel, was completed in 1(598-99, which would seem to imply that the work at 
the west end was then nearly finished. The topmost stone of the dome was bud ui 1710, the 
date usually taken as marking the completion of the building, tliough much work was still 
going on within and without, and much was left undone. 

But liefore this date, in Decemlwr 1709, an entry in the Cathedral pay-lxwk recon s 
•• work done in repairing flaws occasioned by y^ pressure, making goo<l such stones m could 
be left remamiug with lead and plaister being the eight Leggs of the Dome and m the msideof 
the East. W., N., and South cross being above 1,500 foot in perifery.” This repairmg continuia 
in the two mouths following. Similar entries are found during the first six rnontha of li K., 
where one of Uie legs of the dome U mentioned as having lieen rcpaireil with “ 42 tun of 
Portland stone.” and again in 1722. when reiiairs to the south-east leg of the dome are 
specified. One of Wren’s original drawings in the Cathedral library is a quarter-plan of the 
dome area on wbicli the great south-east pier is iioteil as *' the peer which has been repair^ 
ffig. 41. and the work was <ione by Edward Strong, who succeeileil his father and unc e ^ clerk o 
works From Clntlerbucks nistory of Hertfordshire we learn of Edward Strong that he al^ 
repairwl all the blemishes and fractures in the several legs and arches of the Dome occasioned 
by the great weight of the said Dome pressing upon the foundations ; the isirth rader the 
being of an unequal temiier. the loamy part thereof gave more way to the gweat weigh s t urn 
that which was gravel, so that the south-west quarter of the Dome and the six smaller legs 
of the other qmirter of the Dome, having less superficies, sunk into the thinner part of the 
loamv ground! an inch in some places, in others two inches, and m olhes places somo^uig 
more'; and the other quarters of the Dome being on the Uiicker part of the loamy Rround and 
gravel, it did nut give so much way to the groat weight as the other did, which occasioned 
the fractures and blemishes in the several arches and legs of the Dome. 

From the date of the completion of the shell of the huilduig we have no evidence of any 
anxiotv for the building’s safety for over a century The pay-Usik-s record 
the oriUnarv reisiirs ; the disputes about the balustrade aUive the rormce imd as to ^e ^ Uon 
and height'of the inclositig nvila waxed and waned, and not miUl 1831 is any note of alarm 

souiulod. 


• Ellis’* tdition of Dagilale, ptgv UO. 
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At that time there was mnch constructing and remaking of sewers in the metropolis, 
and one was schemed to go round the south side of the church from Ludgute Hill to 
Cannon Street 



rift. rmia -ntt oasaAi. intAwna bt mb I'BBimraai Bran, m raa ubbabt or nr. rACLVi. 


Mr. Cockerell, the Cathedral Surveyor, drew the attention of the authorities to the danger, 
and, together with Messrs. Robert Smirke and George Rennie, drew up the Report, which we 
put in in full. 
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" \S'e, the undersigned, having by direction of the T>e»n and Cliapter of St. Paul's 
Cathedral examined and considered the situation in which the Commissioners of the Sewers 
have begun to construct a sewer on the south side of the Cathedral, and considering that the 
footings of the walls rest ehielly upon a thin bed of |)ot-eartb, beneath which is a very deep 
stratum of sand and gravel containing a considerable quantity of water, and that the walls of 
the south transept have sunk and are fractured, apparently by reason of some partial weak* 
ness in this inrt of the foundations, are of opinion that the security of the fabric will Ite 
endangered if the sower is constructed in the Churchyard. 

“ We are likewise of opinion that, however carefully the work may be constructed, it will 
lie unix>ssible to prevent some degree of motion from taking place in the said stratum of sand 
and gravel either during the construction of the sewer or at a future period in consefjuence of 
it; and we therefore earnestly recommend that the Commissioners should he requested to 
abandon this line for their sewage, and remove it to such a distance as will prevent all risk of 
injury to the i^rfect security of the Cathedral." 

The circumstances were in some respects parallel with those of our day, and the 
correspondence which passed between the early Committee leaves no doubt in the mind that 
they felt very seriously the danger, and took esi)ecial pains to use no ambiguous phrases in 
wording their protest. 

** Wtntenhall: 3Tth Auiput 1S31. 

“ My Robebt, — I found your letters of the 22nd and 25th on my arrival here from 

Plymouth and Portsmouth, SiC., last night, and although I have not considered the question 
of the sewer and St. Paul's foundations al>out to be pro])ounded to me, I think you were quite 
justified in protesting against the making of the said sewer so near as 50 feet from the 
foundations of St Paul’s. From repeated experiments with a klinometer, tliat is, an instru¬ 
ment for ascertaining the slopes or angles of equilibrium at which earth, sand, ikc., stand, 
I have found that the average angle of dry sand is 44 degrees ; of moist sand is 85 degrees; 
of quicksand is 10 degrees ; so that, taking dry sand and the 8lo|)e at a horizontal distance of 
.50 feet, and vortical depth of 25, the slope would extend to the sewer, and in moist and wet 
sand would enter at 85 degrees, or nearly 3 to 1 ; 10 <legrees, or nearly 12 to 1 ; that is, far 
l)eyond the centre of tho sewer, and of course dangerous to the stability of Bt. Paul's. This 
is what 1 should call the scientific way of viewing the question, although that word is (I am 
soriy to say) dreadfully abused at times. But I shall he in town on Monday at 6 o'clock ; 
I will cither see you on that night or on Tuewlay morning. . . .—Believe me to remain vorv 
truly yours, “Gbobor Rekme. 

" C. R. Coi'xrtnj- 

“ Friday niornini;. 

“My oeak Cockerell,— I send a sketch of tho sort of Reiwrt which I should prefer 
signing with you and Rennie. And 1 think you will lioth agree with me that, whatever mail* 
fieation this may require, it is at least indispensable that our opinion should lie expressed 
in a clearer and more decided manner than in that proposed by Acton. I cannot thuik it 
sufficient to say no more than * there is a possibility ' that ' some degree of motion might take 
place now or at some remote iM?riod,’ See. Nor can I understand what is meant by the opinion 
that this line of sewage * however eligible in other respects,* for I know of none at all to make 
it eligible, and certainly none are stated in the Report. Nor would 1 propose that the sewer 
should be removed to * such a distance from the fabric as will in the judgment' of the Com¬ 
missioners, Ac. ... for it seems rather a laugliable sort of compliment to say this after 
declaring that in our opinion they have had so little judgment.—Yours very truly, 

"Robert Sjurkb." 
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The resnlt was that the Commissioners of Sewers consented to divert the sewer along 
Carter Lane, where it was considered it would not in any way affect the {onndntions of the 
church. From this time onwards the series of Surveyors' Reports is fairly regular, though 
there are some years missing. The constant small repairs recommended “tor the fabric are 
almost all noted us due to the iron cramps used so largely and insufiicientlv imbedded in the 
stone, and frequently this phrase or a similar one occurs. In no case do they suggest any 
cause for anxiety for the condition of the structure in general. About 1850 some settlement 
appears to have been noted, but wo may judge that it was slight, for in IS.’iS there were no 
further movements to record, and the use of a coloured cement in stopping the cracks in the 
masonry so as to facilitate recognition was iKistpunod as of lesser imiiortnnce than other work 
about the building, and was not completed until 1856. No further note of alarm as to the 
Cathedral’s safety was sounded until the preparation of the Central London Railway Bill 
in 1890. 

In November of that year Mr. Penrose reported as follows; — “ During the late 
pikrliamentary session a matter arose which there was reason to apprehend might have 
seriously endangered the fabric, namely, the proposed Central London Railway, of which 
the proposed line was in a tunnel running the length of Newgate Street, at a depth of more 
than seventy feet below the floor of the church. As there is great probability that u tunnel so 
placed at a depth of more than seventy feet below the floor of the church would drain off the 
water from the lower strata of the gravel and sand which underlie the foundations of the 
Cathedral, and so cause them, to some extent, to collapse, there would be great risk of serious 
injury to the structure. This scheme passed a Committee of the House of Commons, but 
was thrown out by the Committee of the other House, not indeed without cost to the Dean 
and Chapter, but it appears to be a great danger averted." 

In his evidence supporting the petition lodged by the Dean and Chapter against the 
Bill, Mr. Penrose said:—“The danger to the structure of St. Paul’s Cathedral if the proposed 
works are carried out exists chiefly on account of the sandy nature of the strata upon which 
the foundations stand. These foundations are laid on a comparatively thin bed of marl, 
below which there exists more than forty feet of loose sand and gravel. It must also be 
rememi)ered that St. Paal's Cathedral is erecte<l on the top of a considerable hill. If the 
water which is mixed with these strata was withdrawn, the result might, in my opinion, be 
exceedingly serious, os this must cause a verj' considerable collapse in the strata itself 
in the excavations which must take place for the purpose of the proposed railway tunnel, and 
mure especially in the large excavation which would be required for the intended station 
between Newgate Street and the Cathedral, at the depth proiwsed, which is some sixty feet 
Iwlow the present surface, there would l»e very great risk of interfering with these strata, and 
if this excavation should, as in all probability it must, take place irregularly over the section 
of the works within the immediate proximity of St. Paul's, the danger would be verv 
considerably increased.” 

This brings us <lown to comparatively recent history, and it may be convenient at this 
lioint to proceed on a rather different meth^. 

The main points of weakness in the Cathedral—the {)arts, that is to say, which have 

shown, and on the slightest disturbance will show again, signs of settlement and movement_ 

are the dome, the south transept, and the western towers and portico. 

The Dome . — This has l>een referred to earlier us having been repaired during the 
building, when the south-east pier sank owing to the inequality of the snb^iL In 1878 the 
dome was measured, and it was found that while there are signs of a very measurable 
amount of Bubsiden;:e and disturbance of level having taken place in the structure, yet that 
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a verv lar(;e part of tbia hod already ocourred durin}; the pro^ireaa of the work, and tlint some 
of the eourseB of stone-work, especially those immediately above the dome cornice, are thinner 
considerably in one direction, so as to comiiensate for what had then occumd, and io bring 
the up|)er part of the stmeturo again level. This shows that inrli movements as have 
more recently occurred are very much less in amount than they otherwise might l>e supposetl 
to 1 k\ It was found in 1884 that this compensation occurs in the cupola itself. 

The settlement of the dome shows that, in spite of the care with which Wren spread 
the weight, the centre of the great mass has sunk and is now severed from the surrounding 
masses. 

The dome is carried on eight great piers about thirty feet long: these at the crypt are 
connected with the bastion-like masses at the angles of transepts with nave and choir by long 
Itarrel vaults: these are in every case cracked Uirough. These bastions, were they solid, 
might easily have contributed to the sinking of the dome, but in fact they are admirably 
contrived for their puqwse os counterweights, eind being much hollowed for staircases, 
vestries, and the like. 

The weight of the superstructure rests much more on the inner ends of these eight 
piers than on the outer ends, in spite of Wren's devices to distribute the weight, and 
the sinking of these piers has set up movements overhead. Moreover, these great piers have 
not sunk equally, those on the south side connecting with the south imn-sept Iwing lower 
than the others ; and of these the westernmost lias descended bodily over six inches. 

This may be seen in a striking degree in the colonnade round the drum of the dome. 
These columns are in reality the outer ends of a series of arches set at right angles to the 
thrust of the base of the cone. These arches and the roundels above them are all more or 
leas cracked, and the colonnade is practically 8evere<l from that |>nrt of the arch which abuts 
on the dome. The dislocation is sometimes very great. This downward tendency of the 
central mass of the dome may he illustrated further from the clerestory windows which 
adjoin it and from the triforinm arches in the transepts. Between the south or end wall of 
the south transept and the pier which carries the dome, the great arch into the aisle 
and the clerestory wall iiliove are broken through. In a less degree, according to the sub¬ 
sidence of the mass of the dome, this occurs in connection with each dome pier. 

\Mien the west window of the south transept was rejiaired in 1891 Mr. Penrose referred 
to it as having been much dislocated by a settlement of old standing, of which happily there 
seems to liave l)een no recent recurrence. 

Tlie south transept has suffered, in addition to the dislocation of the parts abutting on the 
dome, by the tendency of the south front of it to move outwards. 

The portico was much rejiaired in 1890, the stonework having suffered to a very groat 
degree from the uxidisulion of the iron cramps; among other things the whole of the friese 
was taken down piece by piece and replaced and in many places renewed. 

The walls of the southern facade have moved outwards, and have sunk slightly to the 
east and west: this showed itself in the south window arch and in the u])|)er jiart of the 
transept. In 1897 it was noted that the window arch was resting on and had actually bent 
the iron stanchions which were intended merely to stiffen the lead glaxing, and that the glasing 
itself had been crumpled. To remedy this a steel frame for the window was inserted at the 
time when the new glass was pul in, a similar precaution lieing adopted in tlio north transept, 
where the same had happened, though not so badly. Early in the last century strong irtm 
rods had been inserted longitudinally below the window in the south transept, as W'ell as in the 
direction of the dome, and these it was found necessaiy to aiigmont in 1898, when additional 
tie-rods were inserted above the window and at the roof level, and anchored hock into the 
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of the fitoni-a fortuing the vault Imd sunk two inchefl, and at the erown of the vault the stones 
were nipped at the extradoa instead of on the line of the intradoe, as should be the case. 

However, after very considerable re]>air and much renewal, the portico has been restored 
to its original state—blowing of course for the increase in its sj^an—and, assuming that 
existing conditions can be maintained, may be said to safe. 

But we have learned the secret of its weakness while providing for its strength, and we 
see how de|)endent it is on the western towers, and how they in turn stand or fall by the 
maintenance unimpaired of the ground on which they were built. 

How the ground is comiKMsed we may see from the section [fig. 1], particularly from the 
diagrams of the Iwrings which were mode in March last [Plate V,]. These show how the strata 
vary even in the length of the Cathedral, and that the water level droiw two feet from the east 
end to the south of the south transept, and a few more inches in a westerly direction to the bore¬ 
hole east of the south-west tower. The average depth of the foundations is four feet six inches 
lielow the crypt floor, which is six feet l>elow the ground level north and south, and the footings 
of the walls consist of three 12-inch trourses of stone with a projection of about two feet. 

In no case have these shown signs of Insufficiency, nor has any organic weakness l>een 
discovered in the structure itself. Where the walls liave been opened for one reason or 
another they have lieen found to Iw i»erfectly well constructed. For example, in 1889 u new 
Btaircivse wm made near the north-east ci*mcr from the crjpt to tho aisle above, and the 
Surveyor in his Koiiort took oecasiim to remark on tho extreme solidity and tenacity of the 
rubble core of the walling. 

All ol>sorvations tend to prove that the ilauger to the Cathedral ciimes from siibterraiieM 
or atmospheric iufluen«>s. Interference with the subsoU was clearly not i-outemplated by 
Wren, and wiUumt it we might even now reduce to a minimum the Cathedral’s danger. 

The action of rain ami of the increasing plague of sool. smoke, and grime are of less 
imjiortance, but in a building of tho site of St. Paul s, with its long ranges of gutters, |)araj>el8, 

and cornices, thev are bv no means negligible. 

Alreadv the oxidisation of iron cramps has been referred to: these, wherever and when¬ 
ever accessible, are replaced by copper. \\ here securely buried from the e ecta o o air 
iron has l«en found to be as good as the day it was eml.edde<l. but nw the surfiu-e it has 
caused much mischief. Mr. Penrose in 18H8 noted the prevalence of this trouble m buddings 
of the perioil all over London, which had not till then sufferwl from it to auy such degree 
Iwfof ^ 

The .mote niimmce. thouet it l»« l“ne I’"" gro«uiS. » "“'y l«™m« .ftito- 

Tbe .it i«ot «i,d ey,.um ..Wot ».u,« [»«. ol tho Cothodral oro »n.*i:,.Ue. ,m.l 
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THE UF ST. I’AUI/S. By Wm. Dunx ,F.]. 

S O much han been said and written on St. Paul's dome from the genenil point of view 
that I feel I could not hojHs to Interest you by merely adding my own views on the 
construction udopttsl by Wren. 

1 might have attempteil what I l^elieve has not yet been done, a nutthumatical 
investigation showing the nature, amount, and distribution of the stresses with such accuracy 
us could l*e attained in so indeterminate a structnre. That wonld bo, 1 think, an interesting 
subject, and one of considerable value to the guardians of the Cathedral and to the jmblie, but 
it is more suitable for a written communication which we can read and debate at leisure than 
for utterance on such an occasion as this. 1 therefore thought it better to make a short study 
of some details of construction which could l)e explained orally and by drawings, of snfhcient 
imiiortance and interest to justify me in bringing them before you, and which had either not 
l>een previously mentioned or else Iteen very little discussetl. Mr. Macartney very kindly 
supplied me with various drawings, and with the help of his assistant, Mr. Halley, 1 ma<le 
sketches and measurementb in parts undisturbed for years hack, if we may judge from the dust. 
From the measurements taken, plans and sections were prepared, but J thought that the rela¬ 
tions of the whole would be better dispbiyed in on isometrical view such as foreign students have 
made of St. Peter’s, of the Duomo at Florence, and other domes, but which no one has under- 
taken, so fur us I know, for St. Paul's, with the result which I have the pleasure to put liefore yon. 

It is a iteculiarity in domes that, while any load affects all parts of the strocture lieluw it, 
it has no effect on the stresses in the ^tarts above it. .\ccordingly we may projierly begin 
our description at the top, where we would l)egin an investigation of its strength. 

The lantern is a massive stone structure, the exterior rectangular in plan, al>out twenty 
feet over all, and about fifty feet high. The interior is an octagon shape, and the whole 
is burmotmted hy a small wrxxlen dome on which is the ImiII and cross of sheet metal on very 
heavy wrought-iron frames. 

.\t the lop of the great outer dome and at the base of the lantern is a lielt or girdle 
of stone, forming the api>arent abutment for the tup of the ribs of the outer dome, and appearing 
as a base for the lantern. 

This girdle of stone is about ten inches in thickness and eleven feet in height. It is tied 
liack by metal ties to the main laxly of the lantern: these are visible just Itelow the stone 
Hwr of the Golden Gallery and radiate from the centre. They are ul>out two inches by two 
inches in section. 

.\11 this hua\ 7 ' load of an irregular shape had to lx> snp{>ortetl by the apex of a hollow cone. 
A hollow cone is fairly stable if supporting vertical loads round its iH'ripliery such os arise 
from the weight of a circular dnitn. It is not at all a stable form under loads sneb as Wren 
hivd to deal with, nnless these biads are converted into vertical loads uniformly distributed 
round its circumference, and that is what he has done. 

The metbo<l adopted was to place on the cone a domed lop such os we put over a well, 
and to use this as a foundation for the lantern. Over this domed top he distribaictl the 
weight of the lantern by butlnssses. the lower parts being radial and sloping, the upper parts 
being vertical and at right angles to the square of the lantern and to each other. 'The view 
shows these biittress^ts or foundations, on which rests not only the main body of the lantern 
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but the stone platform of the Gohlon Gallery. The outer edge of the platform rests on the 
circular girdle or drum of stone before referred to; the bases of the buttresses and this drum 
must rest on 8ton«sJ which are part of the arch rings of the dome top of the cone, and which 
stones have the top beds horizontal, as in sketch, but the 
dust of ages and the difficulty of access prevented me from 
actually seeing this. 

Like well tops, tliis domed top had also an eye or opening 
in the centre, so that in section the lantern seems carried on 
an arch without a keystone. Of conrse the reason why this 
stands is that, unlike arch stones, the stones of which it 
is built arc subjected to pressure on all four faces, so that 
they cannot collajise inwards. But if the top of the cone or 
liase of the dom^ top epreiul outwards, we should see a 
series of radial cracks extendirig from the haso towards the 
centre, and this would lead if sufficiently extended to col¬ 
lapse. This spreading of the base is usually resisted in 
wells by the resistance of the earth. Wren supplied it by 
three iron ties shown on the original sections, one of which 
is visible crossing the openings at the a^wx of the cone 
and measured 1 inches by U inch ; tlie other two are buriwl in the thickness of the stone. 

The i) 06 itions of these thi-ee circumferential ties are well chosen. They are close 
together, and as tlie absence of radial cracks in the dome-top has shown that they are 
sufficient for the work, their effect is to convert the h)admg immediately below each point at 
which they occur into purely vertical loading. In an arch the thrust is constant from key to 
spring ; in a dome the thrust is consUiutly increasing downwards until the inclination of the 
surface of the dome to the horizon exceeds a certain angle. Below that angle one of two 
things happens: either the material of which the dome is formed gradually takes up hit by 
bit this thrust, until, the dome being hemispherical, the whole thrust has been gradually 
overcome ; or else it splits into a series of arches and the thrust remains constant at the value 
it has at the crown-ring of the arches. But if wo nustrust the material, if we are using 
concrete, or stone, or brick, materuils which have but small resistance to tension, and which 
niuv have oven that small resistance destroyed, as in the case of concrete by shrinkage 
stresses, or in the case of stone or brick by unwituil settlement, we may, as Wren has done, 
put in a series of Imnds of a material which will resist tension, and so have either reinforced 
concrete or remforcetl masonry. The effect of each lie, providing it dcjes not yield, is to 
convert Uie load on the point l>elow it into a vertical laid. 

You will observe from the large section showu you that Wren has put a series of seven 
circumferential ties round the couo above at various points from top to bottom, with the object 
of making each upjier secUon indei«ndout of the spreading of the part below from settlement 
or Yielding of the lies. .4 great deal has Iteen written about the danger of iron embedded in 
stone. It is a danger nudoubtedly if the air is not excluded from the iron. But given 
unpainted iron and an iml)e^viou^ covering of mortar or concrete, iron does not rust, but 
remains bright, nav, even loses such rust as it had. and liecomes bright. 

You may remember that Mr. Somers Clarke bad the great chain round the dome exposed, 
and found it quite bright and clean ; that was bet^anse the air had been excluded. It is a more 
difficult matter to exclude it from air in IS-incb stone or brick wall, and the theory of its 

protection was not understood in ^ ren s time. 

In a case in the gallery over the south aisle thei-e are many pieces of wrought-iron 
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cramps and such-like things taken from the old walls which show in a cnrions way the 
laminaticms of the iron splitting aiiart under rust. There ore in the same rose pieces of 
cop|)er which have stood well, and no doubt tltat metal would hare l>eeo used but for the 
expense. Nevertheless, and recognising the dangers of ircm, and it is said taking prmnitions 
against it by running the ties in lead, bo did wisely in thus binding his cupola and dome, and, 
us time has shown, rendering it in some measure independent of the settlements of the grmt 
supporting piers which have since token place. 

We hear a great dual of rather unconsidered talk almut domes without iron ties, liomes 
of any size require very large abutments t«> be stable without such ties, and though we may 
put hufBcient abutment when the cu]K>la rises from the ground, as in the Pantheon, we can 
rarely do so when it is raised on a drum, os in the Duomo at Florence or in St. Peter's 
at Rome. 

I hope when time permits to complete the drawing showing the interesting construction 
of the cone at its Ikise where it unites with the inner brick dome. I do not find anywhere any 
sketches or drawings showing this clearly, and 1 have sufficient measurements to do so. 
I also hoi>e to make a mathematical investigation, but that should l>e presenUsl to you in 
a written communication. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREOOING PAPERS. 
Mr. Leonabo Stokes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mk. JOHN SLATER [F.] said he had been 
asked to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Alacartney 
and to Mr. Dtiun fur tbeir very intereating Papers. 
The question of the stability of St. Paiil's appeale<l 
not only to every Londoner but to every Engliah- 
nutn, Itecause KL Panl’a was a national building, 
and had so often been compare<l with St Peter a 
as regards rapidity of construction and various 
other points. Mr. Macartney's Paper had been 
very exhaustive with regard to the oorly settle- 
menta in the structure, and it seemed now fairly 
clear that the main settlements had boon on the 
aide they would have expected tliem to be, riz. 
on the slope towards the nver or to kloet Ktroet; 
but the Meeting wrould tiavo been gla<i if Mr. 
Macartney had told them a little more os to the 
result hu investigations had shown to hitvo 
occurred from tlai construction of the Tube rail¬ 
way. It was mentioned in the Pa|)er that Mr. 
Penrose reported that he was very fearful of the 
results if this railway should lie constructed, 
but he did not gather from .Mr. Macartney that 
any of the eflects Mr. Peuroee feared hod really 
ocenrrod. This was a subject of very great interest 
to all architects. He himself had itcon otinsulted 
some two or throe years ago as to the safety of Dow 
Church and various otluir buildings on the line of 


the Central London Railway, and ho bad a theory 
which might or might not Ih) correct. It ap- 
peareil to him that the construction of a tube 
railway was of such a naturo that it was almost 
impossible to avoid a slight displacement of 
the strata through which tlw tube was driven 
between the time of the first driving of the shield 
and the entire filling-up of the space both aboro 
and below tire tube with very strong Uqnid cement 
or fine concrete, which was driven in with con- 
sidorablo preesure. During the interval Iwtween 
the first driving of the shicKI and the thorough 
encasing of tlio tube with uoncrete, Ite thought it 
extremely probable that certain settlements would 
occur, arid thero was no doubt whatever that they 
hod occurred. The tower of Dow Church, as most 
people knew, hod tilted over, lie lielieved, some six 
inches, ami just after the construction of the tube 
railway the opinion woa expressed tirnt this settle¬ 
ment, this overhanging, might go on incroosing 
and the safety of the fabric be very seriously en¬ 
dangered. He himself took an opposite view, Ikv 
cause, after the oonstnictbn of tube and the 
entire filling-up of the space around it, bo thought 
that the efibet of the hollow tube through which 
the train passed was really no more than if an 
absolutely solid wedge hod been driven through 
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lh»' 8tn»U>, and that imle»fl iht* tube ilsoH collapsed 
there would be no further displacement of the 
Ktrata, and no further danger to the structure near 
which it was carried. The construction of a sewer 
was not of the same nature as the construction <d 
a tnhc railway, and, as far as he was able to form 
an opinion, he thought that the Committee of Ex¬ 
ports were perfectly right in urging that the sewer 
which tike County Council proposed to construct 
should not be oonstnicteil in the position eon- 
teiiiiilatod, and all that Mr. Macartney had said 
conhrmed him in that view. With reganl to Mr. 
Dunn's I’aper, everyone present must have been 
charmwl with that nniuiic Uometrical view of the 
dome and cupola which had been shown on the 
screen. Tt must be an enlightenment to all of 
them; he for one ha<l never seen such a very 
striking view of the construction of the dome of 
St. Paul's. He would conclude by moving a vary 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Macartney and Mr. 
Dunn for their very interesting Papers and illua- 
tratioos. 

Ms U. THEN .SPIERS. F.S. A.. F.], in second¬ 
ing tlie vote of thanks, said tliat what struck him 
in Mr. Macartney's Paper more than anything cdse 
was the statement that there were already settle- 
menU in Wren's time. If be understood Mr. 
Macartney aright, there was a settlement of nearly 
six inches of one of the piers which hail Imd to be 
made gocxl while the building was going on. That 
was a most serious fact, and tbs question presented 
itself to what extent it might be further incrcai^l 
by the shifting «f the soil underneath. A ^int 
hail struck him in comparison with the great dome 
of the Pantheon. The Paiw reail some years ago. 
and the drawings illnstimting it. showed that there 
was actually no thrust whatever in the lower port 
of the Piin&eon because the whole of the construc¬ 
tion was built in horizontal courses in brick—the 
Roman brick-like tiles. That construction ^ 
adupteil to avoid any thrust in the lower portion. 
As regards the upper {lortion, where them was a 
series of arches, It occurred hk him that Wren hiwl 
oiloptod a similar system in the upper portion of 
tho cii|>oIa which Mr. l)ttnn hnil described. Uc 
liod very much plwwure in seconding the vote of 

thanks. „ ., . . , 

Mn. FRANCIS FOX, M.lnMi.C.L.. said it had 
been his good fortune to visit the Cothedral both 
in tho company of the late Mr. Penrose and also 
with Mr. Somers Clarke, so he naturally took very 
groat interest in the building. On the question of 
the arching of the steps at the westom portal ilr. 
Penrose distinctly told him it was due to the 
copying of the Parthenon steps. As to the injury 
to the CAlhedral. there was no doubt that a 
deal of it was due to the construction of the 
sewer in 1885. and those massive tie-rods were 
put in, he belioviHl, at that date. As reganls 
flow Church, he would not refer to tliat, because 
they hatl done him the liouour to invite him to 


address the Institute in February next, when he 
hoped to touch upon that sahjeci; * hut ho should 
like to say a word with reference to the tube 
railway. He thought the diversion of the sewer 
referrwl to in the Pajker was the right thing to do; 
bat if there had not been another route for it, 
personally he would not have hesitated to drii-e 
that sewer, without the slightest injury to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral or any other building in London. 

It was only a question of how it was done. He 
had to superintend with his brother, Sir Douglas 
Fox, on behalf of tho (Ireshaiii Committee, the 
construction of that portion of tbeCential London 
Railway which was then being built by tho late 
Sir Ilonjamiu Raker and Mr. Mott up Thread- 
needle Street. The Gresham Committee were 
much alarmed l«t there should be anv lUniage 
done to the Royal Exchange and to other fkuildings. 
He had an interview with Sir llenjaniin, and told 
him that he did not like tlie idea of the tunnels 
being driven under Threadneeille Street so close to 
the Rank of England and to the Royal Exchange 
for fear of causing settlement. Sir Benjamin 
turned to him and said, “ 1 know what yon want, 
yon want compressed air. Very well, yon shall 
have it." Hence it was that compressed air was 
useil, and there hail not been the slightest move¬ 
ment in the buildings near; if there hivd been, the 
frescoes on the walls of the Royal Exchange would 
have liecn the first to show that there was settle¬ 
ment. A tube railway could bo driven through 
the clay of London, when it was properly done, 
without affecting in the slightest degree the 
buildings aliovG ; therefore ho wisheil to dissipate 
the fear in the minds of many architects that there 
was danger in the construction of such railways. 
There was no danger at all if the tnbe was kept in 
the liondon clay, and if the work was done iiiider 
proper conditions. Tho diameter of the railway, 
as compare!] with St. Poul's, was nothing more 
than a sort of rat-holo, and no damage could lie 
or need be done to the Cathedral. Horan of the 
photographs shown were very instructive, and 
somewliat discoiicerti^. He tliought by the 
proper application of tie-rods and of the grouting 
machine those ditiiculties might be very greatly 
minimised; but when ho showed them, as he hopeil 
to do whelk reading his Paper, the photographs of 
Winchester Cathedral, he thought they would all 
be instructwl as to wlkat “craefik " meant. Those 
shown at St Paul’s were displaccmenU and the 
moving of stenes, but as to cracks he would refer 
them to Winchester. There they bad settlements 
of *2 feet 8 inches, foUoweil by a distortion of the 
arch aliove to a further 1 foot 9 iuebos. Theovor- 
hatkg of one of the gables was over four feet, and 
there wore cracks in some places into which, 

♦ Mr. Francis Fox will faverar the InMimtn with. Paper 
on “ Kounilakioii*. lhi> Uw ol IkiTor., .ml tb. Grouting 
Machine" at the meeting of Ui* I7th February 190S. —Rn. 
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without exAggontiun, one oonlti put one’s faottd. 
It was a most lamentable state u( things, and he 
thought that public attention bad only to Iw drawn 
to that most splendid building, tliat national 
monument, Winchester Cathedral, to make people 
rally round the l)cjin and Chapter and try to save 
it from min. Otlierwise the buibling was doomed; 
for the stones were disintegrated, the boildinga 
were out of the upright, and a small portion of tlie 
Taaltiug had fallen in one place. If the public 
would only support tbs Itean and Chapter they 
would be able to restore the building that would 
stand a thousand years without any cause for 
anxiety. 

Mu. \\ M. \\ 001)W.\.RD [/’’.J said he ijuite 
agreed with Mr. Fox that if a tube was properly 
constmcted dama^ was not likely to arise, but ho 
had been engaged in three or four cases with 
reference to the construction of a tnbo and the 
subsidence which had resulted thercfnnn, and the 
engineers had proved conclusively that Mr. Slater 
was perfectly right when ho said that it was not 
the tube, but it was that filling'in over the tube, 
about a couple of inches, rapidly as it might be 
done, which caused subsidence. If Mr. Fox could 
succeed b driving a tube without that two inches 
then the tnlie would bt properly constmcted and 
there would he no subsidence. 

Mu. FRANCIS FOX : That is perfectly true: 
if the an nu la r space round the bhe is not properly 
filled then you are liable to subsidence, but if you 
are working under compressed air you have no 
difficulty about lliat, because yon have ample time 
to fill it, and yon get no subsidence at all 

Mb. J. l)OUGLASS MATHEWS [/’.] said that 
about thirty-five years ago ho visited St. Paul’s 
Cathedral with the Architectural Association 
(before Mr. Penrose's time, he thought) and they 
were shown certain cracks in the south transept. 
Uo had lieen anxious to liear whether any serious 
settlement had taken place since tlwt time. He 
was bom almost under the shadow of the Cathe¬ 
dral, and he had lieen there nearly all his life. 
He therefore knew the place tolerably well, and 
he had always watched it with great care. He hid 
ohsened that the south transept luul movi^ to some 
extent, hut from the photographs bo had seen that 
evening there seemed no reason to fear anything 
serious happening, because much of the settlement 
that had taken place had probably occurred soon 
after the Cathediol was built. With reference to 
the foundations, and also the earth on which it was 
boilt,^ it luul fallen to his lot to erect several large 
buildings south of the Cathedral—one of them 
vDiy near indeed, in Godlinian Street, which was 
excavated alx»ut twenty feet below tlie street. They 
wore told there was danger in connection with the 
foundations of the Cathedral, and it led to a con- 
mltation. He could only say that both there and 
in Queen Victoria Street, and b two or three other 
platres, they found a splendid bed of sand which 


was very firm; and if there had been any kbd 
of subsidence or any liMseness in the sand they 
should have come across it. In Cpper Tluunw 
Street they got a very difiereut state of thinga 
About three years ago thore were borings taken 
between Tliames Street and the river, and the top 
soil—what is called tlie pot earth—varied in tlKMK 
borings from about seven feet up to twenty foot. 
Bebw that there was a kind of river-mud, and 
l>clow that, again, there was a considerahle ijuantitv 
of sand and loillast, so that there was a doptL 
at high water of from thirty-two to forty feet 
before tins aoli<l clay wa.s readied. As far, however, 
as the Cathedral was concerned, be had never 
found anything Ui account for any subsidence. 
There was something said at the time observations 
were bebg made that the river in high tides loosened 
a great deal of the sand. All be could say was 
that he had not come acroiis that; and he did not 
think that any rising of the river would at all affect 
8t. Paul's. He did not know what the levels were, 
hut he should think tliat from St Paul's Church¬ 
yard to Thames Street the difference would be from 
thirty to forty feet, and it was not at all probable 
that any overflow from the river would affect the 
foundations on which St. Paul’s stands. 

Mk. J. .1. BURNET, A.R.S..\. [f.], in support- 
bg the vote of thanks, said that the phoiograpits 
shown by Mr. Macartney had intoresteil him very 
much, and he should like Mr. Macartney to tell 
them whether he hail any records of structural 
alterations lieing carried out on that design by Sb 
Christopher Wren, lie asked this Itecause one or 
two of the arched domes struck him as essentially 
weak, and, so far os one could judge hy the general 
merits of the design, these were not* likely to be 
the original design of such on architect as Sir 
Christopher Wren. He was {nrticulorly interested 
in Mr. Ihinn's drawing their attention to the 
really scientific part of the dome, and particularly 
in his drawings, which were of a kind one did not 
often see in this country, and he looked forward 
with the >ery greatest interest to his farther 
remarks upon it. He should olso like to know if 
Mr. Mocartney hod discovered the general system 
under which the mm Irands wore put round the 
towers. W as there evidence of each pier Itavbg 
Isieu buimd with a desire to prevent it splittbg, 
or was it furthermore attached liy another circular 
liani) f Was each pier bound, and then each 
hindbg attached, so tlutl the eight piers were 
unifie<] to resist the pressure of the dome ? 

The CH.AJRM.\N, on rising, stat«>d that a 
letter had lieen receiveil from Mr. Ihdcher saying 
that be boned his absence from the tm-eting 
would not he taken as eviilencc that ho hn<l no 
interest b Sfr. Mocartnev's Pnjier; on the con¬ 
trary he took the grenteal Interest in it, anil it was 
only his doctor's onlers which prcventisl him 
coining tliere that evening. They were all aware, 
cuntinuisl the Chairman, that Mr". Belcher did not 
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enjoy the njost robuHt health, tiiul they could readily 
understand that he could not vcntnnt out in the 
rtment ataU of tlie weather; he was sure Mr. 
facartuey and Mr. Dunn would es.cuse his not 
heinit present nnd takin" part in the discussion. 
They had heard two most interesting Pafiers and 
ha>i all no doubt coiue to the eoiiclusion, and might 
rest content, that St. Paul’s Cathedral in the hands 
of Mr. Macartney was perfectly safe. An entiiusiast 
such as he was not likely to let things go from 
lukd to worse without letting them know. He, the 
speaker, was laiuud t ■ confers tlmt the cracks they 
hail setm on the screen were very much less than 
he expected to sec. He rather anticipated cracks 
of the nature which Mr. Fox ilescribed into which 
one could put oite’s head, but thev could hardly 
get their finger into any of the craclts shown. He 
had occasionally seen cracks of tlmt kind on 
other buildings; yet a little pointing and dis¬ 
creet disguising made the building, ho hoped, 
qnito seenre I He bad lieen very much interested 
in what Mr. Dunn said about tbe rings in the 
cone. He (the speakcri had been brought up in 
the theory that there was no thrust in a dome, 
that there was a series of rings self-contained, and 
that they could go on piling up those rings as long 
as they liked, a^ there wnubl be no thrust. In 
India, he lieliered, and other Oriental countries 
domes were built without centering: a pole of the 
rerjuireil rwliti.s vus placed in the middle, and that 
formed a movable centre ; bricks were built up all 
round, and eventually the dome was furmeil. He 
had always understooil that there wa.s no thrust. 
Ho hoped that Mr. Dunn, wbeu be gave hi.s further 
notes on the construction of tbe dome of Si. Paul's, 
would reconsider the questicin of whether or nid 
th^re a’ss any thrast in a dome, more especially in 
a conical dome. He iinderstwKl that there were 
seven tii-.s round the conical Jmne; no doubt these 
ties wore intondod to help to keep the thing to¬ 
gether, but he ventured to think it wonld have 
stood otiually well without them. 

The vote of tluuiks was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

Mil. MEKVYN MACARTNEY', in responding, 
referrCHl to tlie question of tlie tube railway and 
aubaidence. He did not think they had ilisciivereil 
any suimdence doe to the tnbe railnuy at present 
The main jioint of Mr. Penrose’s objection was to 
the station being placed whore it was pro{xnjed 
to be placed in Cbeapside, near the nortk-oast 
angle of the Cathedral. The stations, he be¬ 
lieved, were far more dangerous to the surround¬ 
ing hiiildings than the ttilie: thev farm<*d in 
•oiuu cases something mure or less in the nature 
of drains. Mr. Penrose opposed the station being 
jtlaced there, and it was iiioveil to Newgate Street. 
All these questions of drainage, however, wore 
matters of time. From his experience gravel and 
cUy took a long time t > lie draineil, and wbeu a 
tube was run TO or HO foot down it took a very Ion: 


time liefure that would affect a building situated as 
-St. Paul’s would bo soinething like 300 feet away 
from tbe tube. It might be forty or fifty years 
before it liad anv effect. At present, however, he 
hud uo data to give upon the point. Mr. Fox hail 
said he would drive a tube anywhere through 
London clay. He (the speaker) lunl not had the 
exjierience of Mr. Fox: he had only beard tlie 
remarks of people who were, ho thought, competent 
to form an opinion—not engineers—and their 
opinion was l^t they might pump in as much 
liquid grout os they liked round the tube and in the 
London clay, but a large portion of it would disperse, 
and they would have round the tube a space whicli 
might form a drain—he did not say everywhere, but 
in certain localities. .Another point.it was extremely 
important to exercise efficient supervision over this 
question of the grouting. Who was going to do 
it ? They could not have the architect put down 
there under forceil pressure, and he did not know 
wlio was going to take the responsibility. .A* 
regards the arches to the windows referred" to by 
Mr. Burnet, he hud to confess that those round by 
the dome were very poor, but he had no record at 
all as to whether they were put in subssi^iaeutly or 
nut. He was rather inclined to take the view that 
the voiiHsoirs hai] liecn .splayed since Wren's time. 

Mb. BURNET ; The clerestory lights ore 
nearly on the line of the thrust of the dome; in 
one of your photographs there is a hauncheil dome 
with a very thin arch; the hauncheil dome looks 
in fair proportion for the external of the arched 
dome, hut these Iiaiincheil domes seem to me to 
have been cut away as if the light hail been out up. 

Mb. MEKVY’N MACARTNEY’: 1 do not know 
if that is the ca.se : we liave no record of it at all, 
but it goes all the way round alike.—.As regards 
the qnei^tinn of the piers lieiiiv braced up with 
iron tie-nals, ilr. Macartney saitl ho did not think 
they were suliject to that: there were tie-rods from 
the south portico, at the end of the south transept, 
running huk almost to the dome, but be did not 
think they wore braced round the piers in anyway. 
It was only the south portico and the south "front 
These piers were added to by Mr. Somers Clarke 
nil the level of the cornice, and they were not 
visible now from inside. 

Mu, WM. DUNN said they all knew tluvt tlie 
im|)ression3 one gut in one’s earliest youth were 
quite the foremost and most lasting; be would 
therefore, in the few minutes left him, not attempt 
to remove those Mr. Stokes hod received in his young 
days. As reganls another matter referred to in the 
discussion, Mr. Fox, the eminent engineer who had 
favoured them with his presoneo tlwt evening, imr- 
miaesl tlwt someone had put in the rings which he 
lutil shown them after the building was up. That 
was not the case; they wore shown upon the 
original drawings prepaid by Wren, or under his 
directions, which Mr. Mocartm- hail put upon the 
screen. 
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The Prcaxleitt. 

Mr. Leonftnl Stokcn, Vice-President, on t&kinj; 
the Ch&ir at the General MeetiuK last Monday, 
annoanoed that the Preadent bad hoen sunimunocl 
abroad on businesii. 

Hr. Macartney's Paper on St. Pmnl's. 

Mr. Macartney's Paper on St. Paul's Cathedral 
has aroused comiderabls iutereat not only within 
but outside architectural circles. St. Paul's, there 
is no doubt, has as powerful a hold on the hearts 
of the Britub people as the Campanile of St. 
Mark's hod on the afifeotions of the people of 
Venice. Many of the daily papers, London anil 
provincial, published in full thenrriett of the Paper 
supplied by the Institute, anu the gravest con¬ 
cern has bran eipreasod at the mere possibility of 
disaster to the buililii^. The Globe on Tuesday, 
in an admirable leading article, frankly confesses 
its inability to comment upon the matter except 
os it presents itself to the nninstmeted mind, 
and taking for text the following {laiisage from 
Mr. Macartney's Paper, “Interference with the 
subsoil was clearly not contemplated by Wren, 
and without it they might even now reduce the 
Catbodrol's danger to a minimum,'' it sums np 
the situation as follows:— 

t‘al in dightJy dillutent ternu, thin is a eunfeeaion hy a 
most eompntenl anthority. who himself is respon-iible fur 
the fabrio of tbs Cathedral, that tltat butlJing is in itaiigcr, 
and that any further tampering with the subsoil msy 
render that danger aeute. With the ground toft In iU 
present sute he is prcpaml to gusrantee tl)e stability of 
the western towers and of tbs portleo which depends on 
them, but by this oonditlnn they sumi nr fall And tlie 
warning is ll»e more impressive that it is delivereil with 
oomplets ahsenoe ul aensalionaltsnr. It is sonwtblng to 
feel assured that the guardians of what is in some re- 
specU Ihs graadFst of our nstiorut! {hisaeBsions, of a 
building whiflh year by year is becoming more and mure 
aseooiateil with the life of the metropolis, of the kingdom, 
and of tils Empire, are fully alive to Ihs realities of the 
situation. ForosramnI Is fnrearmsil, and they are on the 
ifwt rtfs for any tililitarisn scheme or act of vandalism 
which may impair lit* safely of their swrrsd charge. Hut 
it is uecesvary that they shouM have at their backs a mass 


of wcll-iiiformcd public opinion, and that not only the 
teamed sooietiee but the man in the street ibould ba op In 
arms to resist any proposal and any commercial undet- 
Uking whlelt shonld thrwatsn, howetsr rsniotsly, to bring 
ruin and dsetmrrtion to “ tbs drans with the golden crosa.^ 
The Press have played an active and a uaelul part in re- 
siating the latest enterprise of modem inganuity which it 
was proposed to exercise at the expense of the Cathedral, 
and the wider the iRihllcity that U given to Mr. Msrvyn 
Macartney's Paper the better. 

The County Hall Competition. 

.At the mectutg of the London County Council 
last Tumulay it was roportod that, os the result of 
the voting of the twenty-throe compodtors in the 
final stago for the designs for the now County 
Hall, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., hod been cUoted to act 
os the third Assessor. Sir .Aston, it is understood, 
bos accepted the posidon. The L.C.C. Establish¬ 
ment Committee have recommended tltat the 
Medical Examinadun Hall on the Embankment 
shall be rented for five weeks for accommodating 
the designs submitted in tbe final oompetition. 
The assessing is expected to occupy throe or four 
weeks. The latest <Ute fur sending in designs is 
HOth Di'oembor next. The Establishment Com¬ 
mittee suggest that mom bore of the L.C.C. should 
have the opportunity on two or three days of view¬ 
ing the designs, and that the public should be 
allowed to inspect them during a sabsequont week. 

Winchester CathedraL 

The Ki^ has sent the following letter to the 
Bishop of Winchester on the subject of Winchester 
Cathedral: 

“ iFtaaiuf- Castle, IVh Xov. 1907. 

“ Dbar Lord Bishop, — The King has read with 
interest, but with deep n^ot, the letter you have 
written to Tjord Kitollys regarding the serious 
danrar still threatening the ^ety of Winchester 
CnthodroL 

“ His Majesty commands mo to assure you how 
sincerely ho trusts that the appeal now being mode 
by the Deau and Chapter of Winchester to save 
this great national monumenl may meet with a 
hearty and liberal response from the nation, aip] 
that, even Urge as the sum requirod is to ensure 
the safety of the sacred building, it may soon ba 
collocted. 

“ By the King's command I have the pleasure to 
forward you a chetiuo for 250 guineas which His 
Majesty wishes added os a donation from himsotf 
towards the “ Cathedral Fabric Fund." the success 
of which fund, let mo again assure you. His 
Majesty most anxiously looks forward to.— T 
remain, dear Lord Bishop, yours faithfully, 

“ I). M. PiioBV.s, General Keeper of 
H.M. Privy Purse." 

It is understood that the Bculesiostical Com- 
missioneni have increosoJ their contribution of 
i.^.000 to £6.000. 
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Mr. Fmncis Fox, M.Inst.C.E., in the coarse of 
the discussion on Mr. Mscartney's Paper last 
Monday, referred to Winchester Cathedral asbeini; 
in a most lamenttible condition. The stones are 
disintegrated, the buildings out of the upright, and 
a small oortion of the vaulting has fallen. Settle¬ 
ments of 2 feet 8 inches have caused the distortion 
of the arch above to a further 1 foot 9 inches. 
The overhang of one of the gables is over 4 feet, 
and there are cracks in some places into which, 
without exaggeration, one conld put one’s bead. 
Mr. Fox earnestly supported the Dean and Chapter's 
appeal for fonds, and expresses] the oonvictiun that 
the building was doomed, unless ita thorough 
reparation could bo taken immediately in hand. 

Exhibition of Architectural Sketches. 

.\n Exhibition of Pen-and-ink Sketches in Hol¬ 
land, Brittany, Ac., by Mr. T. Uafflcs Davison 

is announoed to bo held at the Modern 
Gallery, 61 Xow Bond Street, W., from the 
29th November to the I2th December. Mr. Raffles 
Davison's contributions to art are well known from 
the illtutrations in the Dritith ArchiUcl and else¬ 
where, and this exhibition of the originals of his 
delightful and effective sketches will be looked 
fur with pleasurable anticipation by numerous 
admirers of bis masterly work. It is understood 
that Mr. Walter Crane will contribute a preface 
to the Exhibition Catalogue. 

The late M. Emile Tr<lat [Hob. Corr. Af.]. 

At the General Meeting last Monday the decease 
was announced of M. Emile Tr^Iat, founder and 
diroctor of the Elcolo Spcoialo d'.Architecture at 
Paris, and Hon. CorrespondingMemberof thelusti- 
tute since 1881. The Hon. Sectary, ^Ir. Alexander 
Graham, F.S.A., in making the announcement, 
said that M. Ti^lat was a very di8tinguishe4] nuin, 
and ho hod bad a groat career. His life had been 
devoted unsparingly to the caime of the higher 
education of architects, and his induence had been 
considerable in the promotion of architecture. 
The Institute had bf^n proud to number him 
among their Corresponding Members. His great 
kuKiwledge and experience liad ever been at their 
service in oorrcspondonce on various matters 
connected with their art. Mr. Graham con¬ 
cluded by moving that the regrets of the Insti¬ 
tute fur the loss they bad sustained be recorded 
on the Minutes of the Meeting, and that a letter be 
addressed on their behalf to the family of M. Tr^lat 
syiupathUing w’ith them in their bereavement. 

An interesting account of M. Tr^lat’s work in 
connection with the artistic and technical training 
of architects and the foundation of the Ecole 
Sp^cittlo d’Architecturo vrill lie found in one of the 
Paiiors by the late Mr. .Arthur Cates on “The 
Higher Education of Architects” [Joi'BKai., 
6th April lUOl]. M. Trciat made important 
contributions to architectural literature. Some 
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of his works ore In the Institute Library, luostly 
copies presented by the author. 

The late George Frederick Bodley. 

Mr. Henry Vaughan, the late Mr. Bodluy's 
partner in respect of Washington Cathedral, com¬ 
municates to the Institute through Mr. Edward 
Warren [F*.], the fallowing resolution passed by 
the Boston Society of Architects on the 22nd 
Octjber:— 

“ The Boston Society of .Architects has learned 
witii the most profoi^ regret of the dioith of 
Mr. George F. Eiodley. 

“ Earnrat, scholarly, efficient, the recognised 
leader in the rehabilitation of Gothic as a living 
style, his influence on the profession of archi¬ 
tecture has always been exert^ in favour of the 
highest standards and the most noble accomplish¬ 
ments. 

“ .Associated with American architects in the 
creation of two great cathedrals, his death involves 
a notable loss to the Church and to .AmericaD 
architecture, while the profession throughout the 
world is thereby left the poorer. 

“The Boston Society of Architects desires, 
therefore, to extend through his associate, Mr. 
Henry Vaughan, to his family and his oulleaguns 
in England the expression of their sympathy and 
their deep regret. 

“Bostok Soctarv or ABcmTHcrs. 
per H. J. Carlson, Secretary.” 

Liverpool Cathedral. 

The Liverpool Cathedral Committee have passed 
a vote of condolence with the family of the late 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, the joint architect of the Cathe¬ 
dral. A resolution was afterwards adopted invest¬ 
ing Mr. Gilbert Scott with full power to act for the 
futuru in the oonstruction of the Cathedral, but 
reserving to the committee the right to appoint a 
joint architect if at any period it became aavisable 
in their opinion to do so. 


.ARCHITECTL'R.AL REI’LSEMENTS. 

'Ante. pp. 17-51.) 

I //art Coarl, Trmpir, Ea'., 

I5(A Xortmbtr I9U7 
To the Editor JotjaxAL K.l.B.A.— 

Ho. OuaDTEUi—Ma BlutOM. 

Sib, —Would it not be oseful for someone who 
is in sympathy with the oonclusions of Mr. Good¬ 
year to kindly give us a guide to the essential 
lints of his theory? Intensely interested in this 
have three times embarked on the long com¬ 
munication printed in the last number of the 
JnuR.SAi,, but have failed to And my way to the 
exact issues. 

In what oases are the facts bo finds in ancient 
huildings not irregularities, hut •* relineiiient* ” ? 
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In what caae* are the latter to lie attributed to cnn- 
e^ctive npedienU, and in what to idealist inten¬ 
tion? AmC apain, in these lost, how was this 
idcolUni maintained through the many centuries’ 
and through t)>e many generations of constructors 
to whom the media’Tal churches, as we them 
now, have bean geuerally due ? A guide to the 
losing facts upon wluch Mr. fic^ymr esta¬ 
blishes his position as to the above qiiestious would 
he a boon to your readers, I beliore, as it would 
certainly lie to me. 

T beg to remain yours faithfully, 

Edward S. Prior. 


“ A Rejoinder to Mr. Quodyear has been re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Itilson, and will appear in the nest 
number of the Jocrmal.—Ed. 


THE PRESERV.ATIOX OF ANCIENT 
MONXMENTS. 

Holyrood ChapeL 

The allusion in the Opening .Address of our 
esteemed President to the ouestion of the pre¬ 
servation of the Chapel of iloiynxxl Palace has 
hrouglit the subject very prominently beforo the 
profession, and inducea me to say a word un the 
very important question of resuiratiou, although 
the question in this case has, 1 fear, liecume aca¬ 
demic rather than practicaL 

This building ia eiioeptioually well preserved. 
There is, speaking broadly, no difficulty in re- 
Mining it for all time, oven to iU most' minute 
detail. The existing work is substantial, or could 
be mailo so without the destruction of any ancient 
natnre, however trivial. It is all there. It is 
incomprehcnsihle bow any inliuential laidy of men 
could prefer a aselosB ruin, however picturesque, 
to a coinpleteil building witli all its ancient features 
preservinl. It is imimsaihle hy any temporary 
construction however practical (ami hideous) to 
nffunl the same protection from the weather to 
the existing raiimins na would be afTurdod by a 
worthy roof oonstructed on the original lines. 

In the post it has not lieen considerod necessary, 
liecauso a huihling has become minoits, to allow 
it to remain so. Nor is it always ao considered 
even in these days. The works now in progress 
at Selby are a case in iwliit. When Um! central 
tower and spire of Chichester fell, steps were 
immediately and very successfully taken to re- 
erect it. 

Surely we owe it to those who in isut years 
devoted their wealth and energies to the oructioii 
of such maguifleeut buildings as this to preserve 
them for the uses to which they were originally 
devoted, and not to bsik on idly while they crumble 
away ; and, on the other hand, not to render them 


unsightly by the introduction of priitectiaii or sup¬ 
port wbollv.uut of character with the structure 
itself—Mitch as. not to multiply instances, the woodou 
sburiis nut np some years ago against one side of 
The Old Hall, Uainsliorough, in itself quite a gem 
of mediaeval domestic architecture, and worthy of 
better treatment; or tlie stone flying hnttrpW« 
which diafi^ire tlie church of Minster, Thanet. 

Kestonttion means, or should mean, “ imisena 
^n.” Of coarse there are nahirations ami restora¬ 
tions. I shall never forget the impression of 
granileur conveyed by Stonehenge os I saw it ymrs 
ago in its deserted fumdiiiMM lit up hy the liiddy 
gold of an autumn sunset; one felt tliat even to 
touch a blade of grass wonbi lie desecration. It 
nutkoM one shudder to think of the liarbarities to 
which it has siiR-« been sabiecied. 

Each building, however, ilemands its individual 
considetatian. It by mi means fulltiws that a 
treatment loudly collml for at Ilolyrmid would be 
satisfactory (say) at Glastonbury. The condition 
of the two bmldings is wholly diiTerent. lint, 
wherever the state of a boilding is such that it 
can bo preserved and made atailnble once more for 
the use for which It was originally designed, the 
obligation for preservation apjiwirs pammiuinL 

John Codd 


MLxrrES. II. 

At Ih# Seconil Urueral MmUuk (Ordiiurjr^nf Uic Bcasion 
lOOT.Oe, UbIiI MoniU;, leth NoTember 1907, at H p.tn. 

; Mr. I^Mituuii StiAo, Vitt-l'rtndfnt, in tJm 
Otuir) 53 Fetlows (incltuiios IB niciiihen o( the Council), 
4li AsanciatM (ineludiug 2 n»ntb«r» o/ lh» Cooneil), I 
Hnn. Amiociale. and uinner(H» vialtoni—the tiiniitas nf 
the Oenerml Meetlnti held Mondajr. 4lh Novptuber, were 
talieti Be read and eiunrd a» mmcL 

The Chairman announced lliat the I'rreidont wai unshlo 
to take the Chair, haring been eatlnl abruaii nn bueilieve. 

The Hon. .Secretary annonncril Uie dreeaw of OenrKc 
llackulrnw Cricktnay, t'rtUMC, elected ISS4. 

The Hon. Secretaiy luithrr anjuiunccd the ileroaee ot 
Emile Tridat of I'arie, /Am. rWrrrpuitdinv J/naAei.and 
the Meeting rceolied that the tegrrhi of the Instltule Iw 
reeorrled on the Minotee. and that a tenor of (yin]iathy 
and ooniiolanoe be «ent oil belialt ol the fiutitutc to the 
(aniily ol the late itipmb<!r. 

Tlie (oUnwing membrr* attending for the fimt time linoa 
their eleetioii arte futnially adniilUid by tlie Chairman i- 
via.. Uotierl Msgill Vonng, B..V |H«Ila«t), FVIAric; Kamnct 
Hur»l Scugcr (Chriatehureh, X.Z.), Attoeialt, 

A l*M|ier un Tub Pneainrr Coaurrii'M or St. PirCe 
CtTiiiuinu. waa rea<l by Mr. Mervyii Macartney 
Surveyor iif tlie Fabric ; and aome notes on the Cauttnis- 
tlon of tile Dome of Ht Paul'* were reed by Mr. tVm 
Dunn [/’.]. 

The anbjeol liaving been iltacneeed, a vote nf thank* 
waa iwBied by aootamatioii tn the rmilen of llic i'apert. 

Tiio pmoeeiliiiga Diiin oioerd, aiwl the Meeting leiMtated 
at to p.m. 











IXSPmATION IN MODERN AUCHTTECTURAL AR’l'. 

By Professor Bekesfoeu Pitk [/’.J. 

O NE of llie first considenitions which may present themselves, and |)o8.sihly an oidv 
one. Is whether tliere is any element present in modern architecture which can 
properly be described ns partaking of the natnre of inspiration. Some such spirit 
should be there, without doubt, to steer the fair craft of buildiug; for if the pilot is cither 
drupi>ed or ignitred, wreck, ruin, rock, quicksand, will wail on the guidance of a mutinous 
crew ({Hirlnips the handicrafts), or ujKjn tlie mercy of an imperious or intoxicateil skipper 
(perchance a iwlicy, a critic, or sculptured, if ]>erchance her intlammuble commercial cargo 
does not first blow her to perdition. For inspiration is needed to guide in difficulty and 
complexity—sane, regulated, sure direction to a ]>erceived and therefore certain anchorage. 

But architecture may supply such pilotage Uj the building craft, and yet be dull; and is 
any mspinition. properly so called in our case, dull ? Or. if otherwise, is its note true, 
solemnly so, procuring a fundamental Imrmony for the whole gamut of the <lccorHtive arts 
which awaken into existence with its movement ? 

It is unfortunately tiie case that an enthusiast may he so inspired with zeitl for his own 
ideal—itself perhaps a true inspiration in our present sense — that he denies with earnestness 
the inspiration of all, or nearly all other—all except that of his own choice. How vigorouslv 
was not inspiration refused hut a short time since to all Georgian architectural art, while 
aduiittcsl for that of Reynolds and Gainsboroagh! How loth, too, some of us are now to 
admit inspiration in the architecture of the Regency and early Metorian era, while claiming it 
with enlightened imtriolism for Turner and Constable ! After all, was the Gothic revival an 
inspiration at all ? And is not Queen Anne an absurd and depraved recalling of an ignorant 
and coarsening treatment of refine*! Italian Renaissance ? And is anything an inspiration 
really that is not a revelation? For have we not I’art noucfau, perhaps less rampant than in 
her first skittish youth, hut still inspiring hubbies of exni>crant vitality in roughcast and 
copjier ? 

Can a set tradition as Georgian be an inspiration ? If not, is an antiquarian enthusiasm 
like the Gothic revival one? Is a picturesque mania like Queen Anne’s; or must we accept 
on uutraditioual, non-antiquarian, bald, modern craze alone as the onlhreaking of true 
architectural art ? 

TUm getia. VuL XV. Mo. L f Uk. IMT. 
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Artistii- inspiration prol>al»ly ha« lintl little to do with the spring, course, or determination 
of one or otlier of Uie well-marked streams of feeling which have Howe*! through the 
architectural world daring the past century. An analysis, neither subtle nor acute, will show 
that the course has been settled for each period by well-understood and nuiinly external 
causes ami motives, interesting, important, and jterhaps almost accidental in their incidence; 
but which cannot well be identified with inspiration. The architect has lieen compelled by 
the atmosphere which he breathed and by the fashion which swayed all around him, and 
may, by continued and applied study, have caught the aspect of a post phase to the very 
reproducing of its extemuts with fidelity, and even with tlie aroma of antiijuity ; but this is 
scarcely the inspiration which suggests, directs, and creates. 

But was the Itenaissance an inspiration? In itself as a world movement, awakening 
insight and affection for freedom of thought for literature and for historic art, it is too vast 
and general to allow the use of the term ; but with and since its advent new vistas of 
HUggestiveness have opened to architectural minds, like Brunelleschi's and Michael Angelo's, 
which have isstied in undoubtedly inspiring buildings and art. 

To the men of the Early Eeuaissance who were at the exhaustwl end of the ei)och of the 
medifeval gnilds, the liberty to see and to diswiver, in order to use, other material lluin that 
within the limitations of tradition, for the goldsmith to turn building ornameuler; for the 
sculptor to draw mouldings, {>edim6nts, domes, and bt wrestle as an architect with their 
construction ; for the antiquary to explore and wonder, and then to endeavour to build again 
in restoration—all this lilwrty, this new life in a strange sphere, was un inspiration, doubtless, 
in a certain sense. Just according to the whole-hearted thorouglmess with which the 
craftsmen, set free from their crafts, built out the reaction from their previous limitations 
and ideals his work was ins]iired, that is, contrastwl vigorously, freshly, and fairly with what 
had been aud was around. 

.\nd ever since the Bemiissance—though that of the Middle .Xges was not the first Benois- 
nance that the world luid seen - the siimo sources in the historical mines of u jwHt expression 
of building art have been the pits in which subterranean inspiration lias been inhaled. \\ e 
creep to the shrine to-day, and even try Myceneau odours with which to move the Oracle; 
and the more incoherent and forceful her wreams, the more wonderfully inspired must the 
lierfurmance l>e. The procession Imckward—though the phrase is absurd it seems to dencrilm 
the movement of artistic progress descrilied by the word Itenaissance—re|KjatH itself, and in 
default of recreating originals, as if there ever were such, we rwrwile the reprisluctions and 
revive the Renaissance masters. What inspirations would not result if the sketch-books of 
the masters were published by enterprising and cheap architectural jounuils ! 

.\re all our inspirations, then, hut re-reflections of the jiast ? Ghosts of the departed and 
inspimtiuns seem akin. Is inspiration brewed in the tomb of decuyeil ages only, and not 
produced by that which to ns at least and only is the over-living [iresenl ? 

This is the brief question which it will be profitable to us to consider. 

Modern arcliitecls—and the two words seem sufficient to define what wo need —can only 
translate into building fact the present-day ro<iuiremenls of their clients ; they exist for and 
a]>on the answer to a demand for useful and suitable buildings, made by the gencrutiou of 
workers, resters, and worHhipp<irH which walks in these early days of the twentieth century. 
Primarily, modem designs are inspired by those factors, and the most eaniest and natural 
sympathy with their clients should be the first obvious plane of inspiration to which the 
architect aspires. 

Beneath this, lying deep within the architect—somewhere, sown by teacher, wlielhor 
personal or not—is a growing vitalising plant of sympathy with the architectural nsjHict of all 
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BHcb work and effort in the past, a unison of tlioniiht, in similarity of circamstauces, with 
those who employed proiMrtions that hare act{aired the convention of use and beauty, and 
forms that are reminiscent of the sentiment of locality and past use and origin. This growth 
of artistic life—for we can call it such—seizes colours and infects the first necessary sym|>athv 
for the work in hand, and, so far ns they unite, produces a sense of harmony, both in fact and 
sentiment, which echoes post in the present, and present in the past. The new is inspired 
with a consecrated sentiment of the surviving culture of the world’s best, and the past 
continues in the present, inspiring with refinement and knowledge the ever-varying pro¬ 
gressive modernism of life into modesty and sincerity. 

Tho source of this inspiration for the architect is the ]>er8i8tent, unremitting studv of the 
thought that underlies all building work. Study not of past forms only, or of constructional 
methotls alone, though nnder all the variety of use in materials and handicraft the funda¬ 
mental laws of gravity hold fast and do not change, bot the study of the mental exercise, 
equipment of mind, environment, and piu-pose which alwa^’s has l>een tho process of design. 
This may be summed up mainly as the study of the reason why, so that in his own modern 
work may be also evident the clear reason of what and why his hand was pleased to do. So 
the modem architect stands revejiled in hU design ns one who has learnt to see clearly, and 
express simply, his thought in direct building, thus inspiring it with himself. 

For such an ins])imtional source an empty self is no good; a vain falling-back upon 
iminnertsms, cninkH. and oddities is open folly. A full man is no fool, ami fnhiess of know¬ 
ledge in practical architectnre is coroplctenoss of sympathy with both post and present 
requirement, pur|x)8e, an<l pleasure in Imildiiig. 

Inspiration waits uiK>n insight.* Insight in such a visual art as architecture is attainnhle 
to all who will birego blind self-complacency, and earaestly and onremittingly labour to know, 
that they may nmke known, tho fulness of symiwthy which through constructed form makes 
building instinct with character. This is inspiration, or some part of it. 
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AMIENS CATliKI»UAL AND MR. ODODYEAR’S “REFINEMENTS." 

A REJOINKEli* 


By Jonx Biijwn [F.]. F.S.A. 


M \ Tojoindbr in reply (o Mr. fSrotlyeer will Iw 
comparatively short My Paper + an<l 5Ir. 
Goodyear's iloply t are before our readers, 
and I am quite content that those who ate inter¬ 
ested in tho subject should form their own con¬ 
clusions on the main question in dispute, and also 
on the quite nnimportant (|uestion of the relative 
merits of our respective niethod-sof ducussion. A 
few additional remarks from me, however, seom to 
be called for. 

It is scarcely necessary for roe to point out that 
my cridcism was not in the toast intended to cover 
everything that Mr. Grodytar has ever written. 
Its object was to inquire whether certain irregu¬ 
larities in mediieval buildings are intentionally 
designed “ refinements,” as Mr. Goodyear believes 
them to be, or whether they are really accidental 
or at least nnd«8-’gned results, and to'answer the 
qnestiou as far as possible by testing Mr. Good¬ 
year’s theories in the case of one typical building, 
tbo acknowledged masterpiece cf Gothic art For 
the purpose of such an inquiry it was in my opinion 
unnecessary, and it was certainly nut mv intention, 
to (liscusa anything tliat ho had written which was 
not immediately connected with this particular 
subject. 

For instance, I have expressetl no opinion what¬ 
ever with regard to porapective illusions in Italian 
churches. As to oblique plans and plans with 
denoted axes—which Mr. Gotxlycar says ’'are to 
be distinguish^ in character, though not perhaps 
in principle " §—niy reason for discussing irregular 
plans at all was that the tendency of Mr. Good- 
yew’s teaching is to suggest that 8tudie<l irregu- 
larily part of tiro system of medis'val builders, 
lie writes: “That these methods were “refine¬ 
ments *' |: in the estimation of these [medin-val] 
builders may well he doubted. It is more likely 
that they were regarded as the necessary conditions 
to the creation of a work of art in ardutecture.” 
The fact tliat there are no obliquities or detlections 
in the plan of Amiens proves at any rata that 
those were not considered by the designers of 


• The editor ol the Jmra.vu. kiodlr ectil me an 
adranee proof of Mr. Goodyear’s Reply, and a chance vtsit 
to France enabled me to rwUlt .\mietis after reading 
thia proof. 

t R.I.B.A. Jnraari., 3nl Senea -Mil. !W7. 

t Ibid. XT. 17. 

{ Edinburgh Cntalugur, p 36. 

II The invrrtetl commax are Mr. Ooodyear’a 

4 Edinburgh Calalngue, p. Till. 


that consummate nutsterpioce as neeeasarv con- 
diUona of their work. Even if I hail expressed 
opinions on irregitlar plan* at variance with tho 
riassages from the works of MM. Choisy and 
Enlart to which .Mr. Goodyear refers, tliat would 
certainly not justify his remark that I have ven¬ 
tured “ Ui publicly insult ” my French rolleagnes.* 
It would have bwn moro to the point if Mr. Good- 
j-ear hail given ns the opinioas of MM. Choisy 
and Enlart on the causes of thi* deilections at 
Amiena.t 

I was quite aware that Mr. Goodyear had 
attempted to show that what he calls “vertical 
curves" must be connected with the cla^ical 
entasis and its well-known survival in Romanesijiie 
times,; to which M. Enlart refers in the {lOKsago 
iiuotetl from his Manuel by Mr. Gowlyear. IJiit 
becaoM I did not mention this passage, Xfr. Gooil- 
year U kind enough to suggest tluit I must be 
either ignorant or deficient in honour. The reason, 
of course, was tliat 1 see no analogy lietween a 
column of which tho whole circumference dimin¬ 
ishes ami a group of shafts (like these of the nave 
ami crossing at Amiens) which do not diminish at 
all, but lean bedily with tho wall t i which tho? 
are attached. If, too, the “ ban ” can, as I believ^ 
be proved to be accidental, and not intentionally 
designed, the suggested connection with the entasis 
vanishes altogether. 

Before dealing with tho oomituratively small 
|iart of his Heply which Mr. Guodyoar devotes to 
Amiens, it may bo well to recall what ho luwl 
previously written on tho deilectioiis there¬ 
in 1001 Mr. Goodyear named the cathedral of 
Amiens among the most cutupicuuiis cases of 
widening which he had so far ol served in Franco, j 
In three puhlicatioiiK ‘ he devoted to Amiens some 
twenty pages of text, duplicating each oilier to 
some extent. One of these is a description of 


• My ooUoBgne* of th* Soei/le frantniv iTarchikitogie, 
St sny rsU, so fw fnnu appearing to bn »• iiiiulteil,” took 
lbs trouble to maks a tranalation of my oriticUm for 
publieatkm in tbe fiuttelin Monumental, Uii 33. 

1 lb* extract from M. Cboiay'a loiter on Reims catbe- 
dral, wbirh Mr. Goodyear nuntiont (p. 4s), U nignidcantly 
Don.oo«nmlltal as to the canscs of the dellcrtionii. 

1 Soticod, for imtlonoe. in A. do Caiiniont, .ihMtlairr 
tTanheolagu : ArrhiUcturr rtligieiue (p. Hi" of Stb odil,). 
and in > iollet-lcDac. JMe/umnairr. HL 404. 
f Arehiteelnml fletnrd, *tL 441. 

J ilemoin, p. 36; Arrhitectural Eecord, xvi. 447 • 
irtirirpA Catalogue, p. 110. ’ 
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MK. GOODVEAH’S “ REFINEMKNT!» 


AMIEN'3 P.\T»EI*R.\t, AXD 

twenty pbotograpLs illustratinK tho deflections at 
Amiens • 

In 190'i Mr. Goodyear wrote: “ The total divor- 
gcnce at Amiens has been plumbed, and is alwiit 
2 ‘8() (feet), or 81 inches, thronglKiiil the nave and 
choir. + He explains that this plumb measure- 
nient^ “ was taken through an opening in the 
vaulting near the south-west pier at the crossing." t 
The same measurement of the divergence of the 
western piers of the crossing was given in his two 
publications of 1901. § In one of thi-ae he wrote! 
[The divergences] “at Aiiliens appear to bo unifunu 
and p^allel through the choir and nave, with the 
exception that the groat piers at the entrance next 
the organ ^ilory do not diverge, and that those 
next them diverge less than the rest." 

I challenged iho accuracy of i(r. Goodyear's 
estimate of tho divergence of the western piers of 
the crossing on the strength of a drawing pre¬ 
served in the oflice of tho Cathedral works, and 
signed by M. Massenot, who was arekiteete- 
inipecteur des travnux He la cafh^mle under 
VioIlet-le-Duc from about 18fi0 onward. Accord¬ 
ing to this drawing the greatest divergence, on the 
northern face of the south-east crossing pier, is 
5 inches, and ^Ir. Goodvear now admits this to be 
correct. The drawing shows tho divergence of the 
northern faoi* of the south-west crossing pier to lie 
abont indies; Mr. Goodyear now makes IhU 
r» inches. Tho drawing shows the lower part of the 
south-east crossing pier (northern face) as vertical; 
Mr. Goodyear states tliat it bulges to the extent of 
8 iuches. I agree that there certainly is a bulge on 
this face.^ Mr. GcKidyenr comments sevendy on 
the inaccuracy of tliisdmwing,** but the omission 
of the bulge on the sontb-ea-st pier and the differ¬ 
ence of inches in the divergence of the south¬ 
west pier are the only points in which his latest 
obsen'ations differ from it. The not result is that 
Mr. Gonlynar, having previously staUs] that he 


* Uemain, p. 20. 

t Calalaavt, p. IIB. The diTergenoe, exeladiog the 
bnlflwi, woulil Ihoa be 2-tOfeel, or 29 inch^ 

I Ihid. p. 121. 

5 iftmoirt, p, 27 ; ArchiUelural litfnrd, xvL 1.10. 

( JrchiUfturn! Itecord, stI. ISO. Ctmipere this ttnlc. 
ment with (lie rmuiU o( Mr. Ooo<)jesr*f latest obserra- 
lions In liii table on p. 4S, eupni. 

* A rc.«xiuninatiiin of this drawing has soggealed lo nte 
that, from the aboenee of flgoree on the tower (Art of the 
pier and from the way in whirb the pier i« drawn, il ie 
probable thnl ihii lower part woe not oetaally nlumbeii. 
However Ihla may bo. it Ie eertoln that there is a mlge on 
thU face which it not tfaowii on the drawing. 

** Mr. OoodyMr elnims lo have ‘-conqnensl *' M. Ferry, 
111 * orthiUfU-intpretrur tUi tntrjmr df fa rollwVfnjf* 
J 'A wu-N*. I dn not iinderttond etocUy what Mr. Goodyear 
meant to convey, bat M. Favry bdli me that be showed M. 
Miueeuot’a drawing to Mr. Goodyear, oe he hod already 
■hown it to M. Durand and to me, without any guarantee 
of ite oecoroey, and that he looked at the piiulographe 
which Mr. Goodyear ahowed him. but tlint ho gave no 
opiniou on the eiplanalion of the dedectiinM. 


hml plumbed the divergence at the crossing a.s 
HI inches—or rather 29 inches, excluding the 
bulges—now admits that il is roally only 10 inches 
(•1 inches on each side), or alioiit one-third of his 
previous estimate." 

^Ir. Goodyear gives an explanation of his 
mistake, which I do not profess to nnderatand, in 
view of his previously published statements. He 
is much more concerned about my shortcomings, 
which Mrhaps is only naturaL One sentence 
which he ^ written in this connection well 
illustrates his method of conducting a discussion. 
Ho says (p. 4S ); “ For the student of Mr. ItiJson's 
criticism I cannot offer a more convincing proof 
of ^ dellminencies as an observer tluin the extra¬ 
ordinary oversight which ltd him to publish as 
reliable documents the drawings of the southern 
crossing piers which make such an imposing 
appearance in his Paper." Mr. Goodyear can 
offer no more convincing proof of mv delinquencies 
than ny accepUnce of an official drawing in which 
(occonling to his own flgnres) he has discovered 
t w errors, of 8 inches and 1 ^ inches respectivelv, 
although the publication of this drawing has 
resiilteil in^^ his cwn admission tlrnt his first 
** plumbing" of the divergence as 20 inches 
must lie rednceil lo 10 inches! 

Mr. Goodyear remarks on my “total neglect of 
the nave as regards attested and accurate oliserva- 
tions (p. lOj. My object, however, was not to 
put forward a sot of rival ohservatiuns, hut to 
enquini bow far Mr. Goodyear’s own observations 
joRtinpu nia iheori69. Reyood tbo pluiiibingii in 
the triforium pa.ssage which he published in the 
Edinburgh Catali>gHe (p. 12 . 81 , ^fr. Gooilyear’s 
obsen'ations on the nave were almost alto^ther 
tased on his grossly over-Mitlmatod figures of the 
divergence at the crossing. Of tho nave T wrote; 
“It Ls probablef' that some movenu-nts oorre- 
smnding with those of the crossing piers have 
t^on place in tho nave, caused by the thrust of 
the aisle vaults inward and by llw thrust of the 
high vault outward, hut tlie divergences are ho 

small that ilioy are not appreciable to the eve ” _ 

« far this is perfectly true— “ and, whatever may 
bo their precise extent, they are certainly not 
greater, and most proUbly are much less, than 
these of the creasing piers" (p. 415). Mr. Good- 
year s latest observatbns, which 1 willingly accept 
as correct, show that the div’ergenccs in tho nave 
ani greater than those at the crossing, and tho 
Utter pert of my remark just quoted, which ilid 
not pretend to he tiased on any plumbings, is 

• Mr. (^yrar speaks of my “conlcmpl for odonUde 
™y criliciom van maeh more mnoenusl 
snth his resiilu ibon with hi* methods. Either bis first 
photographs or hi* ealcnlation* from tlteiii must ban hem 
streDBcly imscientlflo to have led him Into sucli serioo* 
Inoreurocieo. 

t In hli quoUtlon (p. 48) Mr. Goodyear omit* the 
words “ it is pruhohle that iame.” 
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therefor® InexAct. Mr. Gcodycftr's figures eliow, 
however, thAt the extreme divet^nce in the nave 
i* _Im8 than two-thirds of his own previous 
estimate. 

In 1904 Mr. Goodvear asserted that four of the 
piere of the transept tapered about three indies in 
their height, and bo went on to say : “ The facts, 
as aliove ststod, are attested by tlw Brookhn 
pbotograpba, with plumb-lines for each individual 
pier, as far as the leans aro concerned and the 
measurements, for the leans as above given, were 


can scarcely complain if I say that at any rate 
this “ refinement ” rxisted only in his imagination. 

lio much for the tacU. But the princi|ial im¬ 
portance of the facta lies in the assistance which 
they afford in arriving at au accurate conclusion 
on the causes cf the irregularities. The real 
question at issue is not whether Mr. Goodyear 
luid I are accurate ohsorrnrs, but wbctlicr * tlie 
irregularities are intentionally constmcled “re- 
fineniente." .\nd here I repeat of Mr. ;Cood- 
year's latest observations that their chief' \-alus 



obtained in each individual case by careful sighting 
on tho pliiiiib-lines. As regards the porpendicularB 
and the tapering, the facts sro I elieved to ho as 
3tate<l, and have been candully teaUel in various 
ways, although there are two instances in which 
Renaissance monuments, placc-d against tlio piers, 
interfered with drappiug the phiiuh-iinoR for more 
than half their height."* I lis<1 one of these 
piors measured, and so was enablod to deny that 
they taponeil as Mr. Goodyear asserted. He now 
admits that the piers do not taper (p. 4H).t He 

• Aiekilfrhtral Urront, »«1. 45‘2-4. 

f Mr. Ooodjear goei on to uy ttist I am unilonliteilJy 


will l« found in the fact that they afford in them¬ 
selves evidence in dispnof of the theories wliich 
bo bases upon them. 

f will begin with the Inwer doHcetions, or 
‘bulges.’ 1 have alrraily given my reasons for 
asserting that these defections are dne to the 
thruBt of tho groat airodes and aisle vaults (p. 
412). The cneks shown tn fig. H decisively de- 
monstmto this for the south eastern crossing pier 

wniiiK about tho l•a^lna mullioDt, bocauM I aiwak o( otta 
pbo only one be bad mriitionpd), anil thare are two. 
CnnKKifinns the nuivenuinU wbicb have taken jdaca la the 
transept, I khoutd not be the lieut turprised to liter that 
thorr are more than two leaning mallions. 
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{IH), wlmre Mr, (loodycar finds the lower delloclton, 
or • bulge,* to be most prunannced (B incljea). One 
of tboHo cracks extends upwards through the string¬ 
course and parajiet, in the central opening of the 
rtgLi (or ifoutlwru) half of the triforhim in this 
hoy.* As the masonry is excellently executed, one 
can remlily gauge the extent of the innvemont de- 
inanstraU‘.l by this crack. The oriUnury joints 
measure a trille less than thrse-eighths of an inch ; 
the cracked joint measures *2^ inches, proriug a 
lateral movement of 11 inches at this point, as 
indicated by this one crack; and, as will be seen 
from the pbologranh, there are others. Simlbir 
cracks in tuc spamfrUs of the arcades and through 
the triforiiim parapet exist in all tba Itays adjoin¬ 
ing the crossing piers, besides others in tlio extreme 
l»ys of the transepts t connecUsl with other move¬ 
ments In the structure of the transepts. 1 have 
taken measurements of these cracks, which it 
would bo tedious to give here. Suffice it to say 
that they prove beyond the poiuibility of doubt 
that the bulges have lioeu caused uuite naturally 
by movements in the strncturc, and are certainly 
not “ refinements." 

This is true also of the iiuve, where Mr. tioiid- 
year finds that four of the piers lean inward 
slightly (1 inch to inches) m a height of obont 
forty feet I .suppose that lie still contends that this 
slight * lean * is intentional. If so, it is difiioult to 
understand why only funr piers were built to lean, 
and the r\<niaining eight perpendicular. 

To turn now to the upper dellections, or ‘back¬ 
ward luaiiR.’ The present condition of the building 
prcivos conclusively that, as I asserted, tliese are 
due to the thrust of the high vaults. I ueed say 
nothing further about the crossing, for in bis 
lleply Mr. Goodyear uuikes no attempt to meet 
the historical ami structural evidence set forth in 
niy i‘dpar,t which la dead against his tliuury of 
intciitioual dcfioction.ji 1 will therefore confine 
my remarks to the deflections in the nave. 

Mr. Goodyear's latest ohscrvalinns show that 
tho ‘ hackwani leans ' of the vaulting shafts in the 
nave gradually increase from the crossing west- 
wanl, and arc greatest at tho piers r> and li, ' two 
hays from the west end : and that the deflections 
art) groator on the north side than on the south. 
<Ju the north side they incroaso from 6 inches at 
tho north-western crossing pier (15) to llj or 
IsJ inches at pier 5. On the south side they 
increavo from 6 inches at the sonth-westem 
crossing pier (1(1) to or 7^ inchc.s at pier U. 

* This It Uio liay thowii in Sir. Goolvcar't tig. 3. p. 12. 
ante. 

t S*e mjf t'ttfsT, p. 10*1. 

i Itiiil. pji too 10 . 

S Mt. tay. jp. |«) that tuy otgimiflot on the 

orckMiiig pirrt fau no point, heesuae it does not cover the 

RSVO. 

|1 I (ollair SI. Iiuraiid'i numberitiK lliruugbout. Seethe 
titan iu my l'«|ier, p. 102. also reproiluoed on p. W. ank. 


In tho two wastern bays thsre is a shxrp return to 
tho vertical of the tower piers 1 and 2.* S t far, 
therefore, from the divotgonces in the nave being 
" uniform and piralleJ," as Mr. Goodyear pre¬ 
viously asserted, they vary oonaiderahly, and this 
pronounced irregularity of divergence is in itself 
a strong argument against intentional design. 

^ What, then, ore the argumeuhi hy which Mr. 
Goodyear seeks to provo intentional construction 
for these dotleotions ? They are two. 

1. Mr. Goodyear sUtes (p. 47) that “the diver¬ 
gences are visibly in straight lines " (although iu 
his previous publications be had alwavs described 
them as " vertical curves," +), and that they com- 
monee at the capitals of the arcades, lie argues 
(P- '18) that the thrust of the nave vault could not 
ixissiblv push outward the wall and sliafts below 
the tnformm down to the arcade capitals against 
tlio aisle vaulliii and their abutments. This argu¬ 
ment appears tome to bo baseil on a misconception 
as t'» the direction of the thrusts, a misconception 
which might lie removed by a study of ViolloHo- 
Duc's article on Constructiun-i I am not certain, 
either, that Mr. Goodyear is correct in thinking 
that the divergences are in iwrfectly straight lines 
from the arcade capitaLs upward, for a comparison 
of his table (p. 45) with his plumbings in tho 
triforiiim passage § shows that the inclinations are 
not jirecisoly the same. It Is p.ofisiblc lliat, after 
all, the profiles of the Amiens drawing " may more 
tsorrecUy represent the actual facts. 

‘2- Mr. Gojdyear'a other argument is liased on 
the prwnt audition of the nave vaulting. I will 
deal with this in connection with the indicatioms 
of movement which prove that the deflections of 
tlio piers are due to the thnist of the high vaults. 
I shall show, too. that the indications of movement 
ore most pronounced whore Mr. Gisidyear’a table 
indicates that tho defleolion.s are greatest 

Mr. Goodyear says (p. 17} tlrnt “ .M. Durand’s 
excellent liook give.s us to understand that the 
Amiens nave vaulting lias never been repaired " ; 
and (p. Ifl) ;“if tho nave vaulting had licen rebuilt 
or repaired, M. Durand would have known it, and 
M, Durand would have mentioned it." M. 1 )uraud 
has never said tliat the nave vaulting has not been 
repair^ (there is, of course, no question of recon¬ 
struction), and Mr. Goodyear's statement is cer- 
^nly bold, in face of the dilapidations doscrihod 
in tho reports of Samhiicy and Grandclas,*! which 
um-st inevitably have neoesailaUxl repairs.** \Vo 

• Sec Mr. (toodyear'i tabic, p. 15, anU. 

* iirmmn. p. !i«; ArthiUctaral Rtavxi, trL 447. 150: 
C’li/ntuytir, p. 110. 

i rHctk>munTf, voj. iv, H«e especially n. ttfl anj Sa. !M. 

i Cahilofue. p. 12.1. 

I 8m my I'ttpi-r. ft*. «, p. m. f Ihut. pp. IOJ-10. 

** Darand lulli mw Ibiit be btliftTe* that ibfi tuivs 
vanliina has l>r«u rapalred, but Uial theiu' repain hare 
hc«n comparaliTely slight, as its eoudiuon did not deinaad 
extensive repair. 
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shull BOB, howevtir, that the preBcnt oaodition of 
the Taulting amply ilomonstrates the movemontH 
which have cccurrri. 

The abutments of the nav(> vaulting have umkr- 
gone considerabto repair and reconstruction. On 
the south side sereral of tlie grant buttressed above 
the level of the aisle roof bear ilatoB *>f thu furtiea 
of the nineteenth century.* The buttresses on 
the north side were repaired in lS95-0.t Indi- 
cations of movement can still be iLdtinguished in 
most of the arches of the Hying buttresses in tlie 
8ha{>e of widenfd joints which have been iiointed 
up. I noticed a marked indication of this kind in 
the lower arch of the Hying buttresses 8 a, b. The 
shafts outside the clerestory, under the heeds of 
the lower arches of the Hymg Imttiasdes, have in 
many cases been renowod.t Some of the lintels 
over the triforium passage are fractured.^ among 
them that liehind pier 4 .' 

Let os now look at the walls on the inside of 
the westernmost liays of the nave, where Mr. Good* 
ycir’s observations sliow tliat the dotlections are 
givitest. On the north side, the vaulting-shafts on 
pier 6 (second from west end) lean bukward to the 
extent of 11^ or 12 inches, and the shafts on the 
next pier westward (8) lean backward to the extent 
of 7. inches. I nnderatand Mr. Goodywir to say that 
these * leans * are in straight lines from the capi¬ 
tals of the arcade piers to the capitals of the vaulting 
shafts, and on this he bases liU conclusion (p. 18) 
that “the entire surface of the masonry has a con¬ 
structive batter up to the triforium string." Tliis, 
however, is not nlL As the arcade niers .S and 5 are 
perpendicular, the springings of the arcade arches 
urc in a straight line on plan. As the pier 1 (tower 
pier) is porpondicuLir, without any divergence In 
its whole height, the lace of the wall iniinediatoly 
under the triforium string of tlie western bay, 1, .S, 
must follow an oblique line on plan from the vor¬ 
tical pier 1 to the deHeoted pier 8, the measure of 
obliquity lining the projiortion of the total deHec- 
tion for the height from arcade capital to Iriforiiiiii 

• O Daraiid. ifonomtphii/. i. 171. m. 6. 

f IM. (. 10.1. 

t The luuea ol thrrr on Ihe loutb »iilv bear llio date 
11^5 (ibid. 1. 171. n. S). 

j At A on ng. a in my Rh|h>i, p, lOX 

I I aaid (p. 410) that Uir (racluiv of tlioie lintehi 
“ could not have happniMl il tht ie had been no roovumonl 
in the otruotani.'* Mr. Ooodjrrar stigmatiiot this na one 
1)1 my erroncoua oasertloiu (p. IS), and uuote* mtainjit mo 
M. Pursnil’t eaplanalion, which, ho aaya, haa eacupeil mv 
attention, although Ihe poasoBc which he qoolM Irom J/. 
llunnd i» precisely the paaanpe to which I rafcnwl In my 
foot-note ill aniipurt ol my <iBtciiii>nL Mr. Goodyear odila • 

•• Suffice it to oay that M. Durmnil priivos tlial tlioy the 
(rocluros. nra not duo to thrust from the nave raultini;." 
Of course he prove) nolhing of the kind. •• fa eompre.-.- 
stbiliU dea (lorties anUrieuie rt posllrieure dn plllcr so 
trnuvant in^lo " implies movement, and this movement 
can only have been eaused by the throiit of the navt- vault. 

1 have kt. Durand’s authorily lor saying that lie entirely 
agrees with me on tin's point. 


string (about 2J inches). The arch and spandrils 
of tbis^ bay most tbetefore liava been built, not 
only with a constructive hatter, but als j with a 
constnictive twist on the surface of the masonry. 
The same conclusion would bo true also of the next 
Lty, 8, 0, though the twi.st would ho less, the 
ohliiiuity here bmng the proportion (for the height) 
of the difference lictweau the llj or 12 incltos 
deHcction of pier 15 and the 7^ inches deHecUon of 
pier 8. If, on the other hami, 1 am right in my 
contention that the piers were originaliv built per- 
pemlicular, and that they have lieen puslied out of 
plumb by the thnist of the nave vaulting, the 
irregularity of the deHections in the western hays 
must have resnltod in some injury 1 1 Ihe structure. 
.As the differonoea of the deflections are 7i inebee 
for liay 1, 8, 41 inches for bay 8, 6, and 21 inches 
for liay 6, 7,* tbo injury wnuUl lie greatest in the 
western bay 1, 8. What has the structure to tell 
us f In the western bay 1,8 there is a pronounced 
crack in the oastern spandril of the main arcade, 
and there are cracks through both arches of the 
triforium, extending upwards through the sill of 
the clerestory window; there is also a crack in the 
relieving arch in the thin wall at the Lock of the 
triforium of this bay. In the Uy 8, 6 there are 
slighter c^ka in both spandrils of the main nrcrnle, 
and also in the western s^iandril of the bay .5, 7 ! 
The south side tells a similar story. In the wes¬ 
tern bay i 4 there is a crack in the eastern spandril 
of the main arcade, extending through the triforium 
{larapet, and there is a correspinding crack in the 
tracery of the eastern half of the triforium. 

Let us now examine ih? nave vaulting itself. 
There are cracks in the vanlt-coUs of overv hay. 
The cracks in the central cells. A, H (fig. U t), are 
generally irregular. Those in tlu> wall-culla, C, I), 
are for the most part defined cracks, E, F. running in 
a direction (wrallel with the walL Tliese are visible 
in every bay on the north side, and thu longitudinal 
dirtvtiun of the cracks is very marktHl in same tif 
the liays on the south side. In some bays there 
is m ire than one such crack in the wall-cel!. On 
the north side the cracks are m ast pronuunctsl in 
Isiy 8, n and in the bay next the croasing, though 
the cells of bays 1. 8 and 5. 7 are also much 
cracked. On the south side tha cracks are most 
mark«l in Iwys 2. I; 4, rt; aud ti, 8; and in the 
liay next the crassing. The longitmlinal direction 
of the cracks, parallel with the wall, in the wnll- 
colls is veiy significant, and is absolutely con 
elusive as a proof of lateral movement in the 
walls. 

Significant, too, is the fact that it is only in tim 
wiwtcm Iwys, where the deflections of the pierH 
are greatest, tliai cracks arc to lie notic(-d in tlie 


s It 11 5WO tnnisQTemuiilji m liu 

Ubir I have taken tb« ftTemge. 

t Fig. 0 1« wmply inteudvd to b« a diagram to .how the 
|x>aitiuiij ui Ihu cTAcka nientiuiied ubo^v. 


A5IIKXS CATHEDUAL ANU MU. 

ribs of the vonlt* There is ■ considerable crack 
in the northern half of the dia^nal rib 2. 8 (nt G, 
fig. fih and another in the northern Iwlf of the 
transverse rib «, 4 at H. Thero are less-markwl 
cracks in the northern halves of the diagonal ribs 


• ■ 
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d, li nt K, and 4, 5 at Li. There is also a con¬ 
siderable crack in the northern half of the trans¬ 
verse rib 5, C at M. It will l*e olwerved that all 
these crocks in the ribs ore on the north aide, 
where Mr. Goodyear's obser^wtions show the Je- 
iloctions to be grtator llian on the siiiith si«le. 

Mr. Goodyear in his Iteply makes no tueuliun 
whatever of thes^ cracks in the walls and vault- 
ing.t It is scarcely possible that, during his 
stay of several weeks at Amiens, he could have 
failed to notice them, esjiecially as I had nientifmed 
them ill my Paper (pj^ 406 and 410). Is it bocause 
he fails to ajipreciato their significance as alTording 
decisive proof of structural niovomont? In tlial 
case one would find it les-s difficult to understand 
his curious idea iliat to build piers out of plumb 
in the direction of thi* thrust “ lends to solidity," 
and “ forestalls” the effect of the thmst (p. 87). 

However this may he, Mr. Goodvear has now 
modified his argument from the condition of the 
vaulting. When he supposed that the oitont of 
the divergence of the |ncrH was ane-and-a-lmlf 
times the actual extreme divergence, and about three 
times the actnal divergence ut the errssing, ho 
argued that “ no vault could spread to tliat extent 
without coIlni)eing.”t Now ho argues that if the 
“ vaulting arebos l«ve gone down they must have 
Iwcomo distorted, and if they have lioen distorted 
that distortion must be visible " (jx 47). 1 agree. 
Ho adds ip. 48): “Mr. Bilson will lianlly sav that 
the .Vmieiis vaulting could settle downwanls 10 
inches at the fifth pier (one-half the widening at 

• 1 speak here only of cradu which c»n be teaiiily »pon. 
It t» pri.hahU enonah thil lhare atv others which hare 
boen polntwl np. I may add that I had ncit«l that the 
cmekn in the rilit and raiilt-eells were very prpnoUDocMl in 
the western bays, before 1 had seen Mr. Goodyntr’s llvply, 
anil ooiisoiurnlly before I knew that the dcdoctioni were 
gTcalest there. 

f Not does he ever tnention the Iron ties which haw been 
Inserted over the vaulting in the eaileni haw of the nave, 
to iirevent further movement, 
t ArcAiiccfuroi lUcwd. xvL tCi 


(KiOhVEVIf.s “ HKKISEME.VTS Mil 

Uiat {loint)* . . . without showing some signs of 
depression and distortion which would Imve at¬ 
tracted tho notice of Viollet-le-I)ac,t and which 
would aI.so be visible now.” But Mr, Gooivear 
himself a-lmits “ a slight distortion of the riiJa of 
the vaulting which correspond to" pier 6; that 
IS, prwisely at the point of gnsatMt deJlectiou of 
the piers, though he as.serts that “ there is no 8ul>- 
sidence there at tho crown,” and mentions some 
of his photographs as (troofs. There ia, however, 
no possible point of view from which ph itographs 
could be taken which would prove the absence of 
settlement at the crown. The iiuestton must be 
decided by the oondilton of the ribs themselves. 

So far from distortion Iwing confined to the 
single transverse rib 5. 0, it is possible tn distiii- 
gniah distortion in most of tliu transverse ribs and 
ill many of Ibe diagonal ribs of tlte nave vault.; 
It is, however, in the ribs of the wentern Uyi that 
the distortion is most marked. Thu di'ngumil 
rib 1,4 shows pnmouiiced distortion in its northern 
linlf. Tho traiixverst' rib «, (J, betwt-en tin. piers 
of grciitest divergcnct', shows the most marked 
dist irlioii of all. In lU northern Imlf the upper 
one-fijurth of the curve of tlie arc hivi- been 
fiattem-d out almost stmiglu, and at tlte crack .\I 
(fig. 51) tliD profile dips, slightly reversing the 
curve of the rib at thni i»oim. The soutbeni half 
of this rib also shows iiiurkeJ distort ion. tmrt of tin- 
curve being flattoiied out nearly straight, hot the dis¬ 
tortion islower down the curve than in the northern 
half. In fact, everything in the preiumt condition 
of the vaulting—crocks in the cells, crocks and 
distorted curves in the ribs proves the movement 
which ha.s caused the dcfieclions «>f the juera. 

In conclusion 1 refuse to Ix lieve—as Mr. Good- 


• I do uot sBres that the deprei>iiao at the crown would 
be “at least ons-haK the piven aiuouol of divcTKi-nac ” 
Apart (rom anv variation in the thklmeas of the jointi, 
the lenRih of the arc (or eoffil of ribi would remain the 
same. II the length of the chord hud also remaiiKHl the nme, 
Uie depresaion at the crown for the Uanevrreo rib 5. o' 
where the divergence hi Hi inohes, would not exceed 
H Inehca. But the manner in which the north, rn half of 
Ihia rib has been dielorted, by the rtaluming out of the 
upper one-fourth of its hmath. would reduce the real dr.m 
at the crown to much below (fail bgure. 

t Mr. (liH>rlyoar had provionoly .jauled the paerage from 
\ iollel lieliu.- a. ihowing th« no (inures, or partingi. or 
vtilemenl at the crown of the arches of the nave vaulting 
had come to the knowledge of VioUel le-Duc *’ 
p. IW)). But the eiiiteuce of the otmoks and ribHlIitorthMi 
u undeniable. Vlollet le-Duc was a pnrelical man. and. aa 
he mn&t luive known thet the inov<*mcnl in the nev© of 
Amiens w»* insigniOcanl eom|wr«d with that in some 
churches with which he ha<l to deal, he may well have 
conaiilerrfl it to be negligible from the point of view of llie 
solidity of tho building, of whioh he was nieakinu In tlie 
pasMige i]Uotrd. 

; In many eases it ii im|KMsible to reach a poulion from 
which a UOO.I view of the riba can be obtained. I can. 
howevw. assert diitortioo with rerUinty for the southern 
half of tho transverse rib U, It), for the northern halve* of 
11, 13 anil IS, It, and for tho Dorthern halves of tho 
dbiguual tihs 7. 10 and 0, 13. 
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year invi Cos as to believe—that the bailders of the 
great French cathedrals ever built thoir piers with 
a ‘backward lean' in the direction of thri thrust— 
a procedure directly opp j«ed to the principles which 
controlled their structural design, where ail their 
efforts a'oni concentrated on tlu> problem of anccess- 
fully connteraoting thrust. No serious explanation 
has been Tonehsafed to account for the irregu¬ 
larity of the ‘ bockwanl leins' at Amicus, if they 
are to be considers! as due to intention; whv 
the western piers are perpendicular, while the 
divergenca reaches its maximum two bays from 
the west end, and gradually di-creases towards the 


crossing. Nor will it do to argue that part of the 
dodection may l>o due to intention and part to 
movcmcDt, for at the east end of the lutTO. where 
the deffoction is least, the cracks in the structure 
prove that the detleetiun is due to movement. 1 
venture to think that no architect who takes the 
trouble to examine the evidenci' will doubt that 
it beara out the conclusioti set forth at the end of 
my criticism. No one who studies this wonderful 
building need be surpriseil that movements have 
taken place in the striictan!. The only marvel is 
that the movements and detlections are not much 
more pronounced than we find them to be. 


AKCniTECTriUL IHUKLirLAillTII'i? IX HYZAXTLNE CHniCIUi;. 


By BxysAT TBAQCAiit [A.]. 


I N Professor Goodyear's reply to Mr. Uilson 
(JociutAL, 2tlrd NovDinher liK>7) lie cites 
S. Mary Dioconissa In Constantinople as an 
example of architectural refinement. 

I measurisl and examined this church along 
with the other minor churches of ('onstantinupbi 
in the summer of lOOU, Possibly some of my notes 
may be of intereet. 

In the Kdmburgh CaUttntjue Professur Good¬ 
year says of S. Mary Dioconissa (pp. 12-lTl: 

“ It IS self-evident tbai the thrust of the %Tiult- 
Ing could not pnaluce a dixergeuco in such masses 
of masjnry in straight lines reaching to tlie 
foundation-s, even supposing that an aocidenUl 
divergence of Iti inches could cccnr without pro¬ 
ducing the dlsinlegration and downfall of the vault¬ 
ing. In the event of on accidontal movement tbo 
lina would be bent or broken near the Uip, and 
the inclinations would not be continuous in straight 
lines. It will also bo observed . . . that the 
comice ... is horizontal, whereas tbo marble 
casing both above and below the cornier is cut and 
fitteii in oblb^ue linos." 

Further on: 

“ Tliat these liends {in the choir) are not due to 
thrust is abundantly apparent from the fact that 
they are continuous and uniform in inclination up 
to the solid rear wall of the choir. Over this wall 
there is no more vaulting thrust than thiTj would be 
if the entire church were a solid mass of masourv." 

The church is divided in height by two string¬ 
courses or cornices, one at about 20 mot from the 

? kveroeat, the second at the springing of the vault 
he wall is sot back a few inches at each of these 
cornices, os noted by Dr. Coislynar. This is a 
o miiion feature m Hy/wntino churches—whether 
d ne fur optical eff ct to support scaffolding, or to 
lighten tbo walls it is difficult to nav. 

The “Soli 1 rear wall of the choir" is evidently 
Turkish. This is shown both by the form of the 


windows and by the traces of the original semi- 
drcular apse still visible outside. The present 
wjuarc onil wall of the church was built probably 
when the apse fell in—at some time after the 
Turkish connuest. It can occonlingly have no 
affect on the divergence of the walls. All the exist¬ 
ing vaults are very much distorted. Those over the 
choir show a diatinet point as thiuigh Turkish. 
The entire dome is certainly a Tnrknib addition. 
The divermsnea of the walls hoa in fact disin- 
tcgrateil the original dome and ranltiiig. The 
thrust of tbo dome and dome arclies has even lioen 
great enough to push out the angles of the cross 
on the diagunal. Tim marble lining, to judge from 
the stylo of the caning on the eikon frames, is 
later than the church,and would therefore ho fiitwl 
to the form of the church. 

With regard to the thrust affecting the walls 
from top to liottom the case of Sta. .Sophia is 
instructive. Here the thrust of the great dome 
arches has very seriously distorted the croai orebas 
in the gymreoum. Yet the great piers are iiut 
“ l>ent or broken near the top," though their 
divergence must be greater than anything in 
S. Ylary 1 liaconissa. 

In the monastery of tbeCbon(“ Nfosaie mosqae") 
the alterations have been even more extensive tlian 
in S. Mary Dioconissa. The original plan is hidden 
under alterations of the fourteenth century, ami 
the_ central dome has lieen rebuilt Even the 
main outlines of the original church are difficult 
to reconstruct; how much more su its refine¬ 
ments. 

The enonnous proportion of mortar to brick in 
Hyxaiiline walls (the mnrUr usually exceeds the 
brick in volume) ninst have romlered them pecu¬ 
liarly liable to bond or iiiovo, especially during the 
first year after their erection. The ByKaiitine 
builders were very careless, us shown by the 
ground plans of the charcUos, and the “ limit of 
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Mcuraojr ” Jii ^ Ginat^ntiuople chorcbos is at 
least thnit or lour inches. 

Finally, fire, earth(|uako, and the hand of man 
uBTe pulltu these; buildings about to such an ex- 
tot that if all ibo domes now standing over tbe 
B^-xantim fhurcbvs only one or two’ can with 


oonfldonce bo regarded as original; walls are wind- 
mg and vaults are cracking oven at the present 
divergences and irregularities in 8. 
Mary DiaconUsa and in tbe other Constantin, .pie 
chnrcboe are capable of many expknationi b^aes 
that of mtotional refinement. 


UETIrilOX OF THK CII.UfTER ^VXTi BY-L.\WS. 

A ^ ^ Monday, 2nd Deceml^r, Mr. Enwm T. Hau.. Vice-President, in the 

^ for ^ proposals of the Council lor t^ revision of the Charter and By-laws were brought up 
f IK General Body. The amendmenla carried at the Special General Sl^nn 

p. 617] bad been adopted by Uie CounS, and wiU be tond 
emMied in the proposals as brought before the General Jfeeting and set out below in the right- 
hand oohitnp of each page. ^ 


Clauses in Preamt Charier. 

n. 2. TH^ Royal Institute shall consist of 
three olasws of subscribing Members, namely, 
FoUows, AiSiWiater. and Honorary Associates, and 
two classfie of Uon-subscribing Members, namely, 
Honorary Fellows and Honorary Corresponding 
Members* and wich other classes either subscribing 
or non-sub^rrilaug M may be hereafter established 
by tbe RoyU Institute. 

n. 8. FEUjOVi'B shall bo Architects who have 
attained the age af thirty years and who have 
lieen enga;^1 as principals for at least seven 
successive year* in the practice of Architecture. 
After the ttfiratxon of five years from the date 
of thit Our Charter the HoycU Institute shall 
have poster to declare that every person desiring 
to be adniittfd a f'ellow shedt be retfuired to 
have passe)! such fixamimlion or £xamimtwns 
tu may be directed by the Poyal Institute. But 
in special tafos the Council shall hate power to 
dtspense with $uoh fixaminntion or Examinations. 


IT. 2. •Insert 
Licentiates; “ 


ikruion. 

; a noa-Corponte class 


of 


n. «. Replace italicised sentences by •— 

“ After the 81 St December 1007* no candidate 
shaU bo ehgible for election to the class of Fellows 
unless he is an Associate, or unless and nntd he 
shall have jMssod the examination for admission 
as an Assomte, or being a Licentiate unless and 
until lie shall have passed such special examination 
as shaR prescrilwd by By-law. Prorided always 
and notwithstanding anything hereinafter to the 
contnury, the Connei) ahall have power to elect to 
the class of Fellows any Architect who is eligible 
and may appear to them to be desirable to Iw ad¬ 
mitted. 

U. 7 (a^. Now clause; 

“Lice^to shall U persons elected by the 
Council withm twelve months of the date of this 
prewnt Carter in a manner to bo prescribed by 
By-law. Candidates shall have attained tbe age of 
thirty years, and at the date of their application for 
admission shaU have been (a) for at l^t five suc- 
cwive years engaged as prineipals b the practice 
of Arohltect^r^ or (/.) for not less than to years 
u^aged In the study or practice of Architecture to 
106 satisfaction of ibo Oouncil.'* 


• Ibis aaUhu now bc«u«Fxt«ndMl 
of ihit Chjutrr— Met Mxvvtkh, p. lOO. 


to that of tho pouing 
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Pruent Charter. 

n. 9. E\ EB\ Fellow and every AesooiAte and 
such other suLsoribiug Members as the Royal 
Institute may hereafter determine shall be entitled 
to obtain a Certificate* of Membership subieot to 
such conditions and on payment of such suucrip* 
tions or other sums as By-laws may from time to 
time prescribe, and any such person ceasing to be 
a Meinlier shall on demand deliver back to the 
Council his Certificate* of )femberBhip, 


n. 10, A FEILLOW may use after his name 
the initials F.R.I.B.A. and an Associate the initials 
A.R.I.B.A. 


VI. 25, NO person who shall hereafter become 
a non •subscribing Member* shall in any case or at 
imy time nor shall any person who shall hereafter 
become a siibsotibing afember* and «>ia ll after¬ 
wards cease from any cause whatever to be a 
Member* or any of their representatives have any 
utereat in or claim against the property of the 
Royal Institute. r , . 


Bevititm. 

II. 9. *For “Certificate," read “Diploma." 


n. 9 (o). New clause: 

“ Every Licentiate shall in like manner bo 
entitled to obtain a certificate of admission to his 
class, subject to like conditions, payments, and 
obligations." 

n. 10. Add to clause; 

“ and a Licentiate the affix Licentiate R.LB.A.'’ 

New Section IV. (a): 

Edccation. 

“ The Council shall, subject to the approval of 
U-M.'a Privy Council, formulate in a manner to 
be prescribe by By-laws, and may, subject to 
such approval, from time to time alter and amend 
a scheme or schemes for the education of archi- 
tMts throughout the United Kingdom, the Colo¬ 
nies, and Indio. All persons submitting themKlves 
for the Final Examination for the Assooiateship 
after 1912 shaU be required as a oontlition precedent 
to admission to such examination to have pmyid 
through the course of education or to have other¬ 
wise qualified themselves in manner to bo prescribed 
under the By-laws." 


VI. 25. *Inaort “ or a Licontiate." 


VII. 81 (a). New clause; 

“ Idcentiatos shall be entitled to be pmsont at all 
meetings other than business meetings and to 
toko part in the discussion on any subjects brought 
before the meetings, except tboM relating to the 
Charter or By-laws or any proposal to alter or vary 
either or any of thorn, but shall not be entitled to 
vote." 
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Prttenl Btf-latrs. 

8, Every penon, desirous of being adnutted as 
Fellow or Associate, must be proposed aoixirding 
to the Nomination Form for his Class. The 
Christian name, sumanu', Ae., Ac. 


_ 7. The nomination of every applicant for admis¬ 
sion to any class of memborsnip* must be for¬ 
warder! to the Secretary t for submission to the 
Council, who shall inijuire into the fitness and 
qualifications of tlie applicant, Ac., Ac. 


8. The election of condiilates shall (except in 
the cose in which special provision is tnaila in By¬ 
law 9) take place at llusiness Meetings only, and 
in no case until due notice thereof has been given 
in the circular convening the Meeting. 

9. 

•••• • • 

Provided always that wben^lhe Council of the 
Institute receive a unanimous recommendation 
fornuUly submitted by tha Council of any Allied 
Society that a practising member of the profesaion 
is eligible and worthy of being elected as a 
Fellow, the Council shall, daring the fivo years 
from the date of approval of this provisitin by the 
Privy Council, have power to elect him, if in their 
opinion his work to of sufficient merit. The 
Council shall also have tto power to elect annually 
to the Fellowship without ballot the President or 
President-elect of any of tlie .Allied Societies who 
may to eligible and apply for admission. 


Adopted Sreiiion, 

8. Precede “Every " by:— 

‘* Save and except those whom the Council may 
elect in accordance with tto Charter, every " 

6 (a). New By-law; 

“ Every person desirous of being admitted as a 
Licentiate must to proposed according to the 
nomination form of hui claas in manner similar to 
that hereinbefore provided in respect of Fellows 
and Associates, but his nomination form may to 
subscribed by any three members, whether Follows 
or Associates. 

*• Every candidate for ailmisskm as a Licentiate 
who BAtishes iho Coaocil Ihftt ha is 6llgililo under 
toe Charter and wlio ia in the opinion of tto 
Council a lit and proper person ahnll be admitted 
as prescribed In By-law No. 10 (o). A Licentiate 
when and as soon as to is otherwise eligible os a 
Fellow may before the hist December 1920 to 
admitted for nomination to that class when he 
shall have passed such examination as the Council 
may from time to time prescribe, in which ease he 
must to nominated and submitt^ for election in 
ail reapects as prescribed for other randiilgteg for 
tto Fellowship.’' 

7. • Insert “ or to tto class of Licentiates." 

't' Insert " or in tto case of a Colony or India 
through tbo local Honorarv Secretary if any ap- 
puinted by the CounciL” (.See Chainnan't vtyen- 
tnij remarki, p, 99,ybr correction required in tbit 
tiisertion.} 

8. For words in italics, read “ By-laws 8. 0 (a). 

9, and 10 (a)." ^ ’ y )< 


9. Ibilete this proviso. 


10 (ii). New By-law [See Cbainnaa’t opening 
retnarks, p, 99,yor aiteraltoru to be nuuie in (hit 
By-law]: 

Tto name of anv candidate whom toe Council 
are ompowerod under the Charter to elect, either as 
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11. Wh«n ■ canilidate u elected, the Secrotory 
sheli mform him of his electioo and shall send 
him a copy of the Charter and lly-lasrs, and no 
elected candidate shall bo cntitle<l to tho righu 
and privile;^ of membership * until be shall hare 
sign^ed his acnoiescence m the election. No 
candidate for subscribing membership * shell bo 
entitled to tueh rights and privileges until he lias 
also signed and returned to the Secretary tho 
Deration A, B, or C [see pp. 56-67], and has 
paid his entrance fee or contribution and first 
annual snbscriptiun. 

12. Eve^ member • who lias complied with the 
preceding By-law 11 shall be formally t odmitt^, 
at tho first General Meeting at which he may be 
present, by tho President, or the Chairman of the 
Meeting, who, addressing him by name, shall say— 
“ As PBKKiDE.vr [or Chaintum of this Meeting] I 
“ HKHEBY ADMIT TOC A Fellow foT othenrise as 
** the ease, may hr] or The Rotal Isstitotk or 
“ Bbitish ARcutTECTs.” .\nd every such member 
shall at snch Meeting sign, according to bis Class, 
the Register of the Koyid Institute. 

16. (By-late dealing with Subscriptions.) 


22. Any member* contravening the Declara¬ 
tion A, B, or C,f signed by him, or conducting 
himself in a manner which, in the opinion of Uw 
Council, is derogatory to his professional character, 
or who shall engage in any rjccupstion which, in 
the opinion of the Council, is inconsistent with the 
professiou of an architect, shall he liable to sns^n- 
sion or expulsion in manner hereinafter provided. 
Any member* who may he convicted of felony 
aholl, roso facto, cease to be a member* of the 
Royal Institute. 

23. Any charge under the preceding By-law 22 
preferred against a member * must be in UTiting, 


Bevisian. 

a Fellow or Licentiate, together with the names of 
his prrpoMrt, shall be sent to every member of 
the Council, and to tho Council of any Allied 
Society of which he may be a member, not lees 
than seven days before the meeting of the Insti¬ 
tute Council at which his name is to be submitted 
for election. Every such candidate roedving the 
unanimous vote of those present and toting at a 
meeting of the Council, and in any cose receiving 
the afllnnativo vote of not lees than twelve, shall lie 
declared elected subject to By-law No. 11. 

11. * Insert '* or as a Licentiate.'* 


For “such " read “any." 

Insert “ D," and read " A, B, C, or D." 


12. •Insert "orLioentlate.” 
t Insert “ introdneed and." 

Add at end: “ Should the elected candidate be 
unable to attend a meeting within three montlisof 
his election he shall transmit by post to the 
Secretary his signature to be inserted in the 
Regihter.” 


15. Add new clause;— 

“ {d) .A Licentiate shall pay an annual subscrip¬ 
tion of one guinea, and for this shall be entitled 
(o) to receive a copy of the Ealexo.ab and 
JoiniEAL of the Royid Institute; (b) to use the 
Institute premises vibject to any regnlationa or 
restrictions that the Council may make from timn 
to time." 

22. * Insert “or Licentiate." 

t Insert “or D, as the case may he." 


28. • Insert “ or Licentiate." 
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Present Py^laws. 

duly signed, and forwarded to the SocniUry, who 
shall luy it before the Council at their next 
Meeting. Such charge shall be entertained, con¬ 
sider^, and determined by tite Council only, but 
the Council shall have power to appoint a Com¬ 
mittee of nut less tlum throe of their own body to 
investigate it, and to report to them thcawm. 
Sboiilii the Council find prituil Jo/cie grounds fur 
further proceediuj^, the Secretary shall send, in a 
rogisiered letUr, to the member* against whom 
the charge is preferrod, a copy of the same, calling 
upon him to answer such charge in writing within 
fourteen days of the date of anch letter, and, at 
their_ discretion, to appear in person before a 
Meeting of the Connoil or of a Committee of the 
CuunciL In default of the momlier's • compliance 
with the request in such letter, or if his explana¬ 
tion be, in the judgment of the Connoil, nnaatis- 
•factory, the Council almil have power to decree the 
suspension of each member * for a period not 
exceeding twelve months, or bis expnuion. No 
member* shall be snsiiended or expellMl nnloa,; 
the Council so decide by a majority of at least 
twu-thirds of those present, and in any case by tbe 
vote of_ at least twelvo of those present. If they 
so decide, the member* shall be suspended, or 
expelled, and coase either temporarily, or perma¬ 
nently, a* the case may be, to ha a member,* on 
the Chairman at the next Gx'netal Meeting aiinuunc- 
ing such decision of the Council to the members 
present; and the Secretary shall thereupon com- 
mnnicate the fact by registered letter to such 
member.* ;ProvLded always that, should onv facts 
be sulMei|iiently brought to tlie knowledge of the 
Council whicl), In Ihidr opinion, shall juidify them 
in rescinding their proviona decision, they shall 
have piwcr to do so with the concurrence of at 
I^t the number of votes nx]uired for the suspen¬ 
sion or expulsion as herein provided, ami in such 
case the Chairman at the next General Meeting 
sluill announoo tbe decision of llio Council to tho 
members prMent. § In anif case of such ejcpnt- 
or rewitsioih as herein mentwned, the fact 
shall lie /ortliwith recorded in tkr Jouksai:, of 
Proceedings, 

Ily-law 24. 

09. Dipliimas or Certificates, of such forms and 
designs ns the Conncil may prescribe, sliall be 
granted to every Fellow <ra? Assiiciate* who is 
or shall be entitled thereto under UeguLitions to 
M made from time to lime by lie-solution of the 
Jioyal Institute. 

The Certificate* of Hembershlp shall buor the 
Common Seal of thelloyul Institute, and besigmsd 
as provided by By-law B9. It shall remain the 
property of the Royal Institaite, bnt shall bo 
tenable by the member t so long as he «luiU 
remain a membor.+ When tho holder shall cease 


Revision. 


* Insert “ or Uoeniiate.” 


X Insert “ In any case of such suspension or ex¬ 
pulsion tho fact shall bo forthwith rvoorded in the 
JouiiNAi. of the Institute, and published in such 
nowspapei.s us tbe Council may determine.'* 


§ Insert after “ present *'; “ and the C'jundi 
shall publiah snob decision in the Joujuiai. and 
the newspapers os before provideiL" 

Omit sentence in italics. 

By-law 24. Insert By-Uw CD as the first pani- 
graph of By-law 24. 

Line 2, insert after “ may *’ tho words “ from 
time to time." 

Line 8, delete “and.'’ 

* Insert “ and Licentiate." 

Delete words printed in italics. 

• Substitute the words “ Diploma or Certificate " 
for “ Certificate of Membership ” and “Certificate.” 


t Insert; “ or Licentiate." 
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Present By-taics. 

to Le ft iuenibt'r,+ he shAll, within seven days of 
liomstnl being made in writing hy the Secretary, 
return the CertificaU * ; but should he or his legal 
representatives foil tj do so, or to explain his or 
their inability to do so to the satisfaction of the 
Connell, the ('onncil are hereby empowered to 
cancel tlie said Certi/ieate,* and' to sne fur and 
recover the same with costs; and a notice of such 
cancelling shall l)e given by the Chairman at the 
next General !ileeting, and shall be forthwith 
inserted in the Jocbsau of Proccedings.J 

81. In the event of the death or resignation of 
the President, the senior Vice-President shall 
Wuiue President. 

In the event of the death or resignation of the 
Honorary Secretary, the Council shall iasuo to 
every subecribing member within the Unlte<l 
Kingdom a notice therevf, containing the name of 
such member or memitent whom they nominate 
for the vacant office. Within two weeks of auoh 
iusue, any seven subscribing members, of whom 
the majority shall he Fellows, may nominate to 
the vacant office any other eligible member, by 
forwartling his name to the .Secretary, accom|>anied 
by a written undertaking hy the nominee to serve 
if elected. The Council shall, Within «jne further 
week, issue to every tueh subscribing member 
a voting list for the election, accompanied by 
a notice convening a Special General Meeting as 
provided in By-law 60, to be held within not less 
than seven or more than fourteen days of such 
notice. Such lists shall he rctumeil to the Si>cre- 
tary at least three days Iwfore the date of such 
Meeting. The Council shall appoint one Fellow 
and one Associate to act as Scnitinccrs, and the 
Scrutineers, whose decision shall In final, w HwII 
cunnt thft vi.tes, and report the result to the Special 
General Meeting. The form of voting list and the 
inotlo of procetlunj shall he similar Ui those pro¬ 
vided in the case of the annual election. The 
member so elected at the said •Special General 
Meeting shall enter forthwith on bis office. 

In the event of the imnilter of roemlnrs of the 
Council lining redneed, by deatli, resignation, or 
otherwise, below one-half of the full nniulnr pre¬ 
scribed in By law ii5, the Boyal Institiito sliall 
proceed to elect other eligible memltera to the 
vacaivcies: the procedure lieing the same ns herein 
described for the hy-oloction of the Honorary 
Secretary. 

All members of the Connell appiiintod aa herein 
provided sliall remain in office until the close of 
the last General Meeting in tlui following .Inne. 


Beruion. 

+ Insert: ** or Licentiate." 

• Substitute the wonU “ Diploma or Certificate " 
for “ Certifioite of Meiuherahip"anil “ Certificate." 


Z .^dd nt end: 

“and pabUshod in sneh newspapers os the 
Council may determine." 

Ul. This by-law to read os follows : 

In the event of the death or resignation of tlie 
PreoideDt, tlie Secretary shall forthwith forward to 
ovDiy member of the Council a notice thereof, and 
at a regular meeting of the Council, held not less 
than fourteen days after the date of such uutioe, 
the Council shall elect one of the existing Vico- 
Pravidents to fill the vacant office until the next 
Animal Election of the Council, and the Vicu- 
Presideutsooloctedshallforthwithcntor on bis office. 

In the event of the diiath or resignation of 
the Honorary Secretary, the Secretary shall forth- 
wiih forward to every member of tlie Council 
a notice thereof, and at a regular meeting of the 
Council held not b>ss than fourteen days after the 
date of such notice, the Conneil shall elect one of 
their members to fill the vacant office nntil the next 
annual election of tlie Cimucil, and the member so 
elected shall enter forthwith on his office. 

In tlie event of the nnmlier of members of 
Gviuncil being reduced hr death, rccignation, or 
otherwise, Ixdow one-half of the full number 
prescrilied ly By-law 25, the Council shall issue 
to every inbacrlfaiDg member within the Fnited 
Kingdom a notice thereof onnlaining the names of 
such members whom they nominate for the vacant 
offices. Witliin two weeks of such issue, any 
seven subecribing mcmlierA, of whom the majority 
shall bo Fellows, moy nominate to the vacant ofltces 
any other eligible mcmlicrs, by forwarding their 
names to the Secretary, accom|Minied hy a written 
undertaking by the nominees to servo if eloctoiL 
The Council sliall, within one further wwk, issue 
to every snlwcrihiiig memlier a voting list for 
the election, accompanied by a notice convening 
a Special tieniiral Meeting'as providMl in By¬ 
law fiO, to be held within not less tluin seven or 
more llian fonrti’cn days of such notice. Such 
lists shall be returae<l to the Secretory at least three 
days Uifore the date of svuih meeting. Tlie Council 
shall anpoint .Scnitinerrs, and the Scrutineens, 
whoM decision shall be final, sliall count the votes, 
and report the result to the Rpts-Lal General Mwd- 
ing. The form of voting list and the mmle of 
procedure shall lie similar to those providwl in thn 
case of the annual election. The memhers so 
elected nt the said Sp.-cial Genenil Meeting Mt.«n 
enter forthwith on their respective offices. 
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rretntBylaK,. 

AH tnembera of the Cooncil appointed as hemin 
provided shall remain in office until the close of 
the last General Meeting in the following June. 


42. The Council shall annnally appoint a Board 
of Examiners iu Architecture, the members of 
which shall consist of Fellows of not less thnn fire 
years' standing; 4c., 4c.* 


42. Delete “ of not less than five years* standing." 


• Add at end : “The Council may also ap¬ 
point Boards of Examiners in any Colony or 
I^pendoncy of the British Crown, and shall from 
time to time make such regulations for their 
guidance and control as may appear necessary.” 

(New By-lawa) 

48 (iti. The Board of Architectural Education 
shall always consist of not less than eighteen 
Huhacrihing memhors of the Royal Institute, and 
such other persons as the Council may on the 
advice of the Board invite, to forninlate a scheme 
of education as required hy the Charter for pupils 
in architecture, and to report the same to the 
Council for their consideration, aud the memhers 
of the present Board are hereby constituted as the 
first Ilf such Boards. Such teachiug institutions 
as have accepted the scheme of the Board and are 
recognised by it sballeach have the right to nominate 
a representative, being a member of the Royal 
Institute, as a member of tho Board. 

^ Council may on the advice of the Board 
invite other representative persons to act asadvisory 
members to such Board, and the present advisory 
members are hereby confirmed in their representa* 
tive position. 

Such Board shall, whan the scheme has been 
adopted by the Cuuncil, have tho supervision 
tbertsof, and shall annually report to the Council 
Ih^n with any suggestions for alteration thereof. 

The Board shall be annually appointed by the 
Council from a list submitted by the Board. Tho 
Board shall have power to elect its own officers 
from its members, and to draw up regulatiuns for 
its proocilare. 

'Tho scheme adopted by the Council, and any 
variation thereof adopted from time to time, shall 
be fortliwitb published in the Jouhmal of tho 
Institute. 

No such variation adopted shall in any way 
nrejudice any pupil in respect of any work done by 
him under the scheme existing previous to such 
variation. 

48 (ft). The Council shall be at liberty at any 
future time to amalgamate inte one body the Board 
of Examiners and tho Board of Architectural 
Education should that appear to the Boards to be 
dcsiraUe, and in that case all the By-Laws relating 
to either body shall, so far os they may apply, tulre 
eflfect with regard to the said amalgamated Boards. 

48 (rl. Every candidate for the Assoeiateship, 
after 1012, before presenting himself for the Final 
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Present By-laws. 


XiX. 88. Forms of Declamtion. 

A. &nd B. 

“And. in consideration of my having been so 
elected, I promise and agree that I will not accept 
any trade or other discounts, or illicit or sarrep- 
titious commissions or allowances, in connection 
with any works the execution of which 1 may be 
engaged to superintend, or with any other profes¬ 
sion^ biuiness which may be intrusted to me; 
that, having read the Charters of Incorporation 
and By-laws of the said Royal Institnt^ 1 will 
governed and bound thereby, and by any altera¬ 
tion thereof which may hereafter be made, until 1 
shall have ceased to be an Assticiaie; and that, 
by every lawful means in my power, I will ailvance 
tha btercsts and objects of the Royal Institute." 


Btvisiim, 

Examination shall have either {a) passed through 
the course prescribed under the scheme adoptedby 
the Council as above, or {li) proved to the satis¬ 
faction of tba Board of Examiners that he hu 
otherwise been pro|)erly trained as an architect. 

(Now By-law.) 

82 (a). Tbs subject of a reaolntion which has 
been submitted to a Cioneral Meeting and duly 
considered shall nut be again submitted during the 
same Session without the previous consent of the 
Council. 

XIX. 88. Forms of Declaration. 

A. and B. 

After the Preliminary Statement tha Forms to 
read as follows:— 

“And in consideration of my bating boon so 
elected I promise and agreo that I will not accept 
uy trade or other discounts, or give or accept any 
illicit or surroptitious commissions or emolninenU 
in connection with any works tho execution of 
which I may bo engaged to superintend, or on which 
I may bo employed under any other person or with 
any other profossionai business which may bo en¬ 
trusted to me. I further praraise that I will not 
have any interest in any contract or in any mate¬ 
rials supplied to any works on which I may lie en¬ 
gaged, and that 1 will not advertise my name either 
in any newspaper or otherwise. Lastly I declare 
that I have re^ the Charter and By-laws of the 
said Royal Institute, and will be governed and 
bound thereby, and will submit myself to every 
part thereof and to any iterations thereof which 
may hereafter be made until I have coas^ to l»e 
a member; and that, by every lawful means in iny 
power, I will advance the interests and objects of 
the said Royal Institute." 

D. Form to be signed by a Licentiate. 

“I, the undersigned, . having been elected 

a Licentiate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, do hereby dedare that I have been 

for not less than ... years engagol .. 

that 1 arn ... years of age, that I am not engaged 
in any other avocation than that of an architect, 
and in consideration," Ac., as in Forms for Fellows 
and Associates. 


II to bring forward the following ameialmente to tho 

i(e\i5Gd CoArter as proposou bj the Council:_ 

... Cooncil bo instructed to formuUte a new preamblo suiteble to tho changes which the 

King IS to be asked to make m the Charter.” ^ 

I. 1 . For “tho Original Charter" read "tlu Charter granted by Iter Majesty Uiieon Victoria in 
the fiftieth year of her reign.” {In ttw places.) V'>een Victoria in 

and 

After “h^inafter provided" insert “except that Associates shall have the right to vote on an 
equahty with Fellows respecting tho prepaiwtion of such By-Uws," » w "n an 
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II. 7a, Bend :— 

Liceotiatea shall be ponions olecte<l by the Coancil at such tiroes and under such conditi.ins as may 
be boroafter presen bod by By-law. 

11. 8. For “ as a MeiuW ” read “ for any class of meroborship." 

New Section IV. o. .\ft«r “ Colonies " insert “ Dominions and Depemlencies." 

VI. 22. Bead as follows 

“ Tte power and authority to sell, alienate, charge, vary, or otberwiso to dispose of the whole or any 
part of the proMrty of the Royal Institute shall bo exercisable by . . 

• . ftuiendod by " introduce “ The Charter granted by Her Majesty (Jneen Victoria 

tn tbc fiftieth year of her reign and by." 

yi. 2.';. For “ whatever to be a Member " read “... a subscribing Member." 

^ II. 27. .\fter “ FeUows " insert " and .\B8ocinte8." 

VII. 28. Delete. 

^^II. 84 (/«) After ** Colony ” insert “ Dominion." 

Original Charter” insert “and the Charter granteil by Her Majesty Oucen 
\ tetona in the fiftieth year of her reign." ' 

** Council bo instructed to forronlate a Now tjehedule in conformity with the amendments 

now nuMle. 


DISCUSSION. 

M r. Edwin T. Hall, Vic^Presulent, in the Chair. 


Tuc CiiJLUiaA.v, in moving tlie oiluption ol the CoaneiFs 
pmpoR^ callw) Atteutiun to on# or two eligbl rcrbal 
erron, in the text which rcqmred cumteUon. On page B 
[now page 93], in the riphl-hand coinmn, alter the woH 
•• ♦ In-iert,” the wool “ nmt " tboold be xubatitolod for “ or." 
That inront that all applicoliooB must be «mt to the 
Institute Secietary, nnd tn the aue of the Colonief the; 
muit be sent to the Secretorj through the local Bnnorary 
Heuntaiy. Then the intentiun of Clause lit (<j) was to iret 
the view* ol local Societies on any local man; but it hod 
been pointed out to the Council that a man might be a 
local man and might apply, but he might not be a member 
of an Allied Society, Therefore the Couiieil proposed, in 
the fifth line, alter the word " and," to insert “ it he be 
lirartising out of London”; and in the following line, 
after the word “ Society,” to delete the wends " of which 
he may be a member ” amt siibstilule « of the province in 
which he rosideo.” It was a merely verbal cotrectioa; no 
i|uesti<>n of principle was involved. 

Tliexe conrertions having been put hi tlu' vote and 
ndopteil, the Cuajbujls colled attention to the amendments 
ol which Mr. O. A. T. Middleton |A.j had given notice. 
Home of these aiuendmonts. be pointed out, were merely 
textual rorreetions; but when the document hod passed 
the Institute tlieir solicitor would be iniOmoted to 
draw np a fonu of Charter; oml not only would these 
textnol eorrootions have to be ntoile, but there would te a 
eonsiderable number of others, not in the least degree 
involving any questions of principle, bat of nocrwdly 
arising in a new dorumenl; lor instance, •* the present 
Choi ter.” os it now exists, would became “the late Charter,” 
Ac.. Ac. Therefore he did not propose that the time of 
the Meeting should he taken up in diseuseing mere 
trivialities. Some of Mr. Midilleton's amendment*, how¬ 
ever. were not trivial, but went to the very root ami essence 
of the mntter. Ho shonlil therefora ask Mr. Middleton to 
deal with his amendment of Clamw 11. la and of Clauses 
ATI. 97 and Vll. 2«. 

Mr. 1. MxcTtcAa AKfrusox [I’ati Preiiden/j; May I ask 
what beeomes ol the insertion suggested in Ctanee 1 after 
the words •* hereinafter proridod "? 

Tits CnAioMAH: Mr. Middleton has withdrawn that. 

Mr. O. A. T. MmuucTox [jl.] said he quite ogreeil with 


Mr. Hall os to the advantages ol taking the two significant 
points, rather than waste the time of the Meeting over a 
great deal that woa insignificant and which the Institute 
solicitors would attend to. He should like to express his 
thanks to the Charter Berisian Committee for hating 
oecordsd him two long intorriews to discuss the various 
proposals he bod laid before them. A» mmrds Qouse II. la 
be had felt alt through that llie I.icentiatp class was an 
unnecessary one. He bad lieen opposed to its formation 
from the very beginning, and hod token every opportunity 
of fighting ogaiiut iL About a month ago he h^ issued 
a serif* of questions to Associates. One ol those questions 
was: *• Sbe^d the provision for the propoaed class of 
Licmitiatcs be held in abeyance unUI the terms of the Hill 
for regulating the profession of Architecture hod 
passeil into law, and the close be then utilised os a register¬ 
ing elnss for proctitionerv other than members of the 
K.I.B.A. ? ” That was a double question and oanset{ocntly 
not perhaps a very well worded queeUon. I’ortly perhaps 
on that account, of the l«a answers be received oltugetbei 
a considerable number failed to answer ths4 question. 
The nujority - a very large majority, 89 per cent.—of those 
who did answer It were In the affirmative. 

The Cauasua : That is to say. shout 89 per cent, of one- 
seventh of the Associates. 

Mr. Mmnurrox: The question was onowered by las. 
Kighty-nine per cent, of those. 

The CBAniHAJi: That is oncAenth. There ore 1.246 
Associates. Eighty-nine per cant, of one-tenth. 

Mr. MiMiiJtTox; I only take the percentage of those 
who answered. 1 am not trying to bolster op my cose at 
olL From the papers returned I gathered that there was 
a very general feeling of hesitancy os to whether it was 
advisable to have the closa at all. 

The Chaimhsx : Yonr amendment does not challenge 
the question of the advlMbllity of a class of Licentiates. 
It U as to the machinery tor dealing with4hs Lioenliateo. 
You must kindly oddreas yonrself to the amendment. 

Mr. C. H. Bookib [F’.l: On a point of order, the Institute 
boa decided that the claw of Licentiates shall come into 
existenee. Mr. Middleton la entirely oat of order in dis. 
cussing the question. 

The CiiAiBHAH. in reply to a question, stoted that the 
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Tnilihite h^l d^dei] apiiD Ihr creatioii ot ■ LiocnlMte 
cUu( in April llHKl and in March l!hl7 by thp unanimous 
vote ul the Gsoeral Body.* 

Mr. MiiuiLirtox said be raeognisc<l that, and that was 
the nason he ^ wordni his amendment in the way it 
stood. The otiject oi hlsamendiurnl was to (tiro plentr of 
time for further conxldetation a* to what the eomllUims 
should but, miMt important of all. hU idm was that 
utnouith they should form the class now, witJi the nrm). 
bihty of usinfl It eventually, when a Hill wa. paesedrasa 
rampnlsory reRistorinR riaaa, they should not proree.1 to 
form any Ky-laws relatine to that class at all. Inil leave tha 
rIaM in alwyancs until such p,n-io.I At present Associate* 
had only the nxht to vote upon the Charter, and therefor* 
only the tight to move motions uisin the Charter; con. 
i^uenlly he was confining himself hi the Charter; he 
tl^refore moved thst the •• Lloeuliatee shall be peranris 
elected by the Council st such limes anil under such 
oouitions as may be hereafter prescribed bv Uy law." 

Mr. H. HAraiwttKS Lutcisrov L second^ the aiii. ud- 
mctiL 

Mr. J. iUtvicAa AjtoajwiN i /W iVrAo/rs-J naid that iIh- 
W^s prtm^l by the Council wet* in elrirt confoniiity 
with the Charter. The Fellows and Associates were de- 
senbod, and the Lieentiates had now to be described, in 
words aindieahle to their caw. Us could not see any 
r^on lor disturbing that wunUng or supplementing it in 
the way proposed. Mureover. it bad been definitely settM 
by the Institute that there was to be a clas* of Lioentlaten 
and, as the suggestion tiad breii made, it was no iim halt 
dealing ^Ui tha matter. It was much better to stick to 
Ih* word* ongi^ly proposed by the Conneil. for which 
he eliould Certainly vota. 

. '*!“*, CuAiiwAx poinlrd out that the Institute hud 
decided that the LioentiatK class wias Ui be temporary • it 
wae o^ to be open for twelve iniinlhs after the passing of 
the Charter and tfaen It was to be ctossj. The object was 
to safegiuril the i.ttviests of the Aesociates. and not to 
* f ^ opened for erer which would eonflk-t 

with their mlerests. and do them {lerhatBi a great ileal of 
hAim. 

Tlie amendmont having been pul to the vote was de- 
dared lost. 

The next amondiiicnl - that relating to the power to 
Ihspose of the property of lh» Institute (Clause VI -rai _ 
Mr. MidiUaton withdrew. ' * 

The amendment to Clause VII. n Mr. MnuiLmiig said 
he thought would be roiislilerni the most important he ha<l 
pul upon the iigenda. His smeiidment was to inttoduiw 
the iror^ “ and Asaodates” in .Vo. 37. so that Associates 
should have an equal tight with Fellows to lie present and 
to vote upon nff subjeeta. No, 3« might Uien be deleted as 
unni^^. Xhe present position of affairs liad a very 
considmahle Mount of absurdity about it. It was perfectly 
oleiir.as bad been proved, that the Aasociates had the right 
to voU opon matters of tha Charter, and limy were in fact 
going to vote upon this paitloukr question. The Charter 

superior to the By-laws. How was It that tliey had lb* 
nghl to vote u^n that which wa» tiiperior, while the right 
to vote iifwn that which wsa inferior was lienied them 1 

this Charter was forroeil, for not giving the AMociate* Um 
full power that thsy mra asking for now; but twentv years 
had made a great differenoe in tha {wrsonnrf of the Asso- 
elates; the standard of the class hsd altered entirely In 
those days very few were examlind man; now the great 
majority ware. . ft conld not he said aiilier that any great 
pT_iiortion of them were mm inca|isbls of forming a iust 
IM^snt on snoh qiMUons as wave Ukely to be brought 
h^ them In oonnerlion with the By-Uw*. Lnoklngmaml 
that evening heihd not see any very young laili wham they 
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would be afraid to trust, and if there warw any tlmy must 
be very taw. Thera must of course be som* between twenty- 
two and tsrenly-five years of age, and liaviug tlial in mind 
be hal pul three qonttlons on lly-Uws to see whether 
the Assoiriales would be abis to come to a jost jinlgm.ni 
upon such points. One of the qnestiant was whetbar 
it wiiuM bo wiss to raise the ag* for admission of Asauclsles 
to twenty.flve, allowing them to pas* tbs ciaminatioa 
rsriisr.but not allowing them to take up their Assooiatcsbip 
until they were Iwonty-fiv*. av wa* dune in the Institution 
id Civil Engineers. A very large proportion indHNi of 
hU answers—117 to 3H—wore favunratile to that. He also 
|ral other points which would eome belcire tham if they hail 
the right to vote upon Uy-hiwa. One of those wa* as to tlie 
^uncir* reprosonUtioo. Ha suggested that there slioiild 

one Associate in every three ordinary menihera of the 
Coumill. That suggestion saemcil to have met with very 
general aeoeptauce. That would mean sight oat of twanty- 
four, instvad of the prevent four out of twenty-two; hut a 
certain nniiibcr of bis oorrespondriiti seemeJ to have the 
idea tw .AMoriate*. Iwlng enormously in tlie majority of 
the whole of the Institute, ought to have rcpresenlalion in 
proporttoQ to iiielr nuasonea) stren^h. 

Mr. K WiiKnvaox j.l.] asked how many answsrs 

Mr. Middleton hail received to hi* first question- vliu, 
Mhelhst the .Vavociates deaireil at once eiioal righu with 
Fellows T 

Mr, Miot^yox mid that hU question was as to whether 
they should have the right to vote upon By-laws. There 
were lid affinuativa and D negative on that question. Many 
ilid not answer. The other question wav as to the right to 
take a ^1 of roembera ou sU important snbjeeU altar 
proper discussion. There, again, hi» answem vrer* HI} 
percent ; that U. 134 to SO. No questioa was aiiswa*d by 
evciyb^y Penonally be fell that a better solutiim 
might be the amAlgaiiiation of tlis Fellows and Associates 
Into one class sweeping away all tns dirisJuns and 
differences that had existod so long. That, howerer, was 
“l * “I* PtoP**««l. His anienduu-nt was that the .Associates 
^uld have the right to vote upon By-laws. Ths time had 
fully Dome to nuke such a change as this. The Associates 
wars of a different class from what they used to be * they 
were re^nsible men, and pmdecUy rapabls of coming to a 
Juat jndgmsnt upon any matter connected with the By-laws. 

Mr. J. Asnai, M.Imt.C.E. i-l.i. seconded the rnnend- 
ment It seemed to him, he said, to carry out the ihree- 
Md motto of liberty. Equality, and Fraternity. The 
Aesoeiates tiad not been provided vritb that Kberty which 
L “1? ••‘Il-or^nised body a man was entitled to, and they 
should have the opporfunily of objecting that one am of 
roemhere of the Inslitute .hould rain with a somewhat iron 
lund another set In the second pines they were denied tlut 
fratennly which a powerfnl body such a* theirs should 

. * -'»“>''**«* vrere not taken into the ooiiQdencn 
, ^ tlie government uf the 

inatitiite. Lpun some points they were considered of 
•iiOirrenl importance—wlien, for insUnoe. it came to a 
ij^uestion of guineas and the sul»cri|iti.ms breame due. 
Then they were welcomed witli open armv. tii the third 
place they wore deiiiod p.|uality. He euuld not sm why 
My merolict of Uio fnsUtute should be looked upon as 
infsrior in intelligenae to any of the otbera. He liad 

motion ^ Mr. Mid.ll,,ton’s 

A " *>•"' "* ‘i'» oldest 

Ase^le*. he differe,! entirely Innu Mr. Miilillston He 
spoke now m belief of the minority who shfijid that first 

.”.'1.'*"^ P"* »hoald 

want to put themselves on an eqnalltv with the Fallovrs. 

A* a rule they were y.mngei men. and'many of them wnr* 

Ind " ^ *!'* onKlri to have a firmer 

and a hi^cr .talus in the Institute than the Assoeiatea 
He lliought Mr. Muidleton's amemlmsnl shovred rather a 
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ditpovitiim an Uir p«rt i>f Ihiisc wbi> m|i|>art«i] hint. 
Wha« ibr use of Mnx » Kellnv of llio Institute if 
some ilislinelion were not msife f Ur tli<>u|;hl that Asw»- 
ri*te» kbnulil »ail putimtlr until Umy luiH been in pravlice 
for a certain naniber of yean to becoms l-'elluws and put 
thenuselves on an ei^uality with the aeniora. It was saarcety 
raatonsblH Ui wish to be put into llte Isadinji position of 
Fellow at a tiiomenl's notice. 

Mr. Mitraitx H. .Atisirr said be did not believe by any 
manner of means that llie AssnaiaUrt as a lh>dy wanted 
this power. He Ibnunhl that in llu- inWrents of the 
.^Mxdstns. much more than in the interiMts of tb.' 
Fellowi, what wa-i claiiuisl on Uieii iieltalf was a vety 
Kreat mistake. Members must consider the welfare of Uie 
Institute as a wliole—consistini; as it did of two cliuns-.. 
Fellusrs and Associates. There wimkl be for one year 
an admission to a thini cissa. but there was no tiovd 
to consider that at the presetil moment. Hr Mid to the 
Aasociales must sincerely lhat they wers playing the srroii^ 
game altogetlier. He did not believe, i( the Institute were 
polled from on* eml at England to the nihst. the result 
Would at all eorrmpond with the somewhat limiled return 
which Mr. MiibUeton bail plaeeil before them. Whst 
would there bs left for the Assiwiatoii to look forward to 
if the loatitute was to be practically reiluoed to a society 
of Associates ? It was perfsetiy true that tha status of tire 
Associates bad improved, but whom had they to Uiank fm- 
lhat ? Hnndy the eiasa of Fellosra, They hod been doing 
alt they eoilbl atul |w spoke fiulingiy upon that poiiil 
—to improve the eduiutiou of the young men in order 
to bring Inlo being a set of eompetitori with themselves, 
to the Fellows' own individual diaadvanlogs. For any 
member to say tiiat there haii le#m no fratornity and 
no equality—that might be daaeribed as a “ terminological 
inexactitude ’’ of llie groeaest kind He liad been a 
member of iJie Instituto for a very great many years, 
and ha had neicr haord, even in the old Tory fogey dsyst 
of an Astooiste being treated willi anything but considera¬ 
tion and taspret. Hr pul the iiucstion Imlare tlinni 
aUtmgly, as he beiieveil a great many hail oomn them 
expressly to support Mr. Middleton’s amendment; thsre 
fore be urged them tint to consider in Ihcir own interesU, 
quite apart from the Fellowa’, what this revolution 
waa going b» do lot them. For his part he oould sre that 
it sroold do them no gooft* hftd ^onie oppurtunitjr 
of hearing what Asiiociales hud said who were not altogether 
prepared totaksa very prominunt attitiids on llie question. 
Many of them held pooitions whirh precluded them fioin 
taking a very distinctive iMsiiion; lint he was quite sure ol 
thla, that it was only the AsSOcuUea for the must part 
who held ollleca in Coniity Council placen. surveyors’ ullicre, 
l>istriet CnumHI uffioee, and Borough iilItoe»—tiieo who were 
uceupieii more or less aa aeeisUiits -who were wanting thin 
voting power. On tlie other hand, hs could not think 
lliat men who were in practice who were, he would not 
say engaged in the more lagitliuale lorm ol busineaa. but 
jn the more accepted form of Ihc archiiecl's caUinu of 
indrMnilent praolme - if ihcy upported Mr. Middleton, hr 
ooulo iiol ree what tliey srere driving at by encouraging tbii 
proposal; and if be could do anything to prevent it in their 
own interests he would throw all the force he liail in that 
direcliun. It was precious little that the Fellows luul 
left over and abuvs that which was enjoyed by the Asso¬ 
ciates ; and if they wen all to be brouglil down to the 
level of the Associates—which waa practically what it 
would come to - the Fellosre would be oivn-wbelmed by the 
^soriates. Ttim were many men who remuiueU Amo- 
ciales who i-ertainly ought to take up the highrr position. 
Whether they failed to do this tm nnsnclal reason* or not 
ho did not know, but many men were doing u largo 
practice of a kind and y»l were oonteui to remain 
Assoeiatea Tliat was not at all in aoconlanoo with the 
idea which the existence id Fellows ami Associates wus 


intended Ki provide for. buoli men should conic up for 
the full membership: then they would have the riuuico 
ol going on to tbs Council and be enabled to exercise 
the induenoe they withetl. He begged In oppose as 
far aa he poaoibly caulil what Mr. .Middleton had suggested. 

Mr. J. Msevresa Anokwmm IF.'isaidhchopol that nil Ihu 
Associates present would respond ami appreciate llie muct 
sciuible iibecriations to which Uiey iiad just had the 
pleoinre and privilege of listening. His immediate object 
ill rising waa to sar that, as one nf ihivu- who had a good 
deni til do with the revision of the preecnl Chaitrr. hr 
riiuld from reootteciion dUUuctly assart lhat uur sul^cct 
that occupieil their alWntiun to a very large extent waa 
this of the pritilrgcs of the .Aosoriates. They hml dealt 
with the Assuolalcs In what was eousidered a very liberal 
manner. .Some were of opinion tluvt they hail gone Wm 
Ur; but the general opinion was tliat they hs^ artcii liberally 
ami fairly by them. To oilopt the reoominenitalions made 
in the anirndmciit before them uciucd to Urn simply 
nfasutd. W'lial was ibe object ol haring two edaeaes— 
.Associates arid Fellusrs it they were to be put on precisely 
the same basis f Mr. Middleton had drawn altentiou to 
the fact that there srws nothing in the words ol tlie Charter 
prceluriing Associates from dealing with tlie Charter, but 
only with the By-laws. That, technically, was to; but It 
never for one iiiouK-iil mtereil into the thoiighu of those 
who were interested in the Charter al the lime that Asso¬ 
ciates cduhl (leal with the Charter; it waa too abeuid to 
think of. If, bovrever, tltere was anything In Mr. Middle- 
ton's contention, the simple ami proper cotirse to pursue 
was not to adopt his reeommeudatioD, but to pot inio the 
clause of the original Charter the word ** Charter” as well 
os By-laws.” TTuil would he a step In the right direction. 
He should distinctly oppose the amcDdment. 

Mr. J. KaoK Huasmuai A.| aske l permtsaion to submit 
the point of view of a new member, point of view of a 
ijuite young lad in practice. It was with great regret lhat In- 
saw Fellows of the Institute fighting tooth and nail against 
what one u^ht call in common parlance the backbone ol 
tlie prulcstiun. The Council had aoked (or an expreesion of 
Ofilnlon from that MeoUng. and It had been ruled from the 
Chair that the Aasociates had the right to vole on that 
expreoaion of iipiniun. If. then, their opinion was worth 
taking, why were they twH to hare the right to show the 
courage of thsir eonvictluns by a vote ? Tliry were not 
petitiuning; they hail the right to alter the Charter, and 
they propoeeil to do it m such a way lhat they should 
bare a nglit to Vole on an equality. The msmbers who 
had just spnksu liad addressed their remarks principullj 
to the AsaocUties; he would address himself to the Fdluwa. 
He woulit aak them if they were afraid ul tha Asaoeialea. 
IhrFrllow. vrereactual leaders byretsonof theirMniority, 
Ihcir skill and attainments, ami tlictr cleetian to tlie 
Fellowship. Tlie Assoctatee were loyal to them, and would 
continue to be loyal to them; they recognised that they 
mast have leadars, ami ihcir leaders wwre Uie Fellovri; but 
they wanted to have the right to snpporl their opinions 
liy their volet. They had no iheiite to give an expresuon 
of opinion which might be overruled by their leaders, 
t >00 speaker lii^ appealed to .AiMOeiatea to voteagainst them- 
ci-lves for their own good. But Associates would rote lor 
tiieuselves, and Fellows might rely up^m lovalty where 
there WAS not coercion. Hr hoped that Mr. Mi^eum's re¬ 
solution wonld have the support of every member of the 
liistilote. 

Mr. II. lUubwicaa Lutt^rna [A.) said that the last 
speaker had struck a chord In the liMrU ol those who 
rsniemberod llie fight ol some fire ami twenty years ago 
to wiewt from tha Fellows the right of the Assoelates to 
vole, and the Asrociates won. In thoM days the .Aasoclale* 
were not even alUwol to vote In the election of members. 
Ue Baked the Mreting to take the idea priwenied to 
Ibmn by the last speaker; they did not know the feeling of 
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tiiyatlT the Associate* had (or the Institute. He hoped the 
senior bodv would be Kenorouii now as thej had l^n on 
the preTiout occasion. Thejr mw the reason (nr giving 
Associate* the vote then, and be hoiiol thev would do it 
again. It would certalnl^r not be to their own detriment. 

Ur. OcnaiiE IlL-onaai). F.R.A. ' F.], said he very truly 
sympathised with the Associates in what they felt in this 
nuUter, and he tboogbt they bad some cause (or giievuee. 
To his mind there was no doubt that the Conncil in the 
past had elected over their heads members o{ the prufesaion 
as Fellows who luid not held, and did not bold, anything 
like the architectural i]ualificationa that many a( the 
.^•sociates poues«ed. The question, howatwr, raised by 
Mr. Middleton appeared to hun to be one that was nut 
worthy ot rrwity serious eonsideratioa. In the first place 
he was propouing that the Asssxiiates and the Fellows 
should be on an oi|uality, with the exception o( the (ees 
and the representation on the ConneiL If the Asuoeiates 
hud «|ual powers witli the FellowH u( noting on the 
By-laws, it would be quite possible (or tlieiii to mte more 
than half the seats on the Council to the .\tiiociatee, 
which would be a real reversal o( the proper and legiti¬ 
mate poaltion of affairs in the Institute. There was no 
donbt that the Fellows were, and ought to be. the tcadera. 
The Fellows numbered something hke 000, and the 
Asaooiatee about 1400- equal voting power under 

those ronditions would be to put the leaders, as they had 
been called, at a disadvantage. His sympathies, bnwever, 
were very strongly with the Asaoeiatas, and he thought 
they should have some voice in fnunmg or altering the 
Bydawa and if tliat were the general view o( the Meeting 
he thooght the .Associates should he gninlol the vote, and 
that, having regani to the proportion of Fellows to Asho- 
ciates, the Fellow* ought to have two votes in place of 
Iheir oos. ITc Auggesteil that the difficultv might be got 
over in lliat wav. and Associates would titan hate some 
voice on matters connected with the By-laws. 

Mr. \V. Hnw*u> Situ Skitb F.] -vaid he did not think 
anyone who knew tlie position hr had taken up with 
lefrreni-r to the Kegistratlun ituestion would doubt that tie 
was thoMugbly sincere in hU wish to cany tlirougfa 
the groat project of reform which liail been discussed 
so continuously (or the past two years anil bail been 
already carried to a great extent—i.e. the oomprumiae 
between the extreme K^Utration position and that which 
appeared to be within the range of practical politics— 
the eniaigemcnt of tlie Institute on the lines now laid 
down. Many of them tiuty havr read the statcmeiil 
of a great statesman last week that nothing was so prr* 
judicial to r ef or m as revolution. Mr. Middleton's was 
a moat revolutionary motion: it rut at the v cry root 
of the ronstitution of the Institute, and, to say the 
very least, it srottid be a baxanlou* experiment. 
Therefore, as one who had always advocated reform 
and an enlargement of tlm powers of the As.-tociates 
os (sr as possible, be was bound to iqipose It The in- 
linence of the Institute had grown immensely, a* well as 
the quallficstlon of Its membersliip. and It now occupied 
a very important position, as was shown by the applications 
they received from ail parts of tlie country lor dadsions. 
appointmrnU. and refcreni'cs of all kinds. That position hail 
been attained under ite present constitution, and that con¬ 
stitution had been shown to work very fairly well. Nothing 
proved the liberty and the great power tliat the Associates 
poescseed more than the propneal for which the present 
meeting was called—viz. to pass into law this scheme for 
some kind of registration. They wore closing the profession 
grailually; it waa a step in the direelion which some of them 
who were looked upon as rrvolutioniitx a few yean ago fall 
must be taken, and that the proper body to pass it was 
the Institute ; and they rrjoiceii tlmt some sort of compro¬ 
mise iiad been arrived at which bound together the various 
claseasand interesUof their great Institute, and that tlirrr 


was a working selieme on the iapiit. They bad been work* 
Ing at It for year* and year*, and it was nearly matured; 
but If they were to pass this resolution of Mr. Middleton’s 
he was perfectly convinced that tliat scheme would be 
wrecked. He would put to Mi. Midilletnn what hia par¬ 
ticular purpose was that evening—whether It was on the 
broad ground of giving the Aseociatee on all subject* 
full voting porarer in connection with By • laws and 
anything else, or whether be felt that the scheme— 
the modified Begistiatiim scheme, the alteration of the 
Charter, the obtaining of tlie Bill and the election of a 
new class of meitiberahip -was not satlsfaclory from the 
extremist point of view, and. therefore, bo thought that the 
Associates would vole against that if they had thiii power. 
Whether that was his par}iaae or not lie did mit know, but 
be would only say that it was very Inconsistent with the 
facta and the history of the movement. It was Mr. Middle¬ 
ton's motion which priMiuced the measure they hail met 
that evening to pass; it was be himself who proposed 
It, and it was the moderation of the Fclkrwa led 
by Sir Aston Webb, which brought about the present 
eompromiM. and on which they who felt very strongly 
that the profcssiaii generally should be cloeeil gave way 
The other side bad met theoi generously and proposed 
that the Institute itself should b^tnr a kind of Begistm- 
tiou Society, bringing in the whole profeesion and making 
the Institute truly represeotative of the profession. Stionld 
this scheme not be sacccesful after three or (our years' 
working they would then be in a poeitiun to promote a 
Bill to close the profeadon. It seemed lo him that that 
was a wise, tentative scheme which appealed to all parties, 
although it might nut be sati s factory to everybody. The 
progTMS which had been marie under the prcaeiit 
constitution appeared to him to work well, and the -Aaio- 
dates' infinence was vnj paramount. Whenever they 
had a grievance or whenever they sranteil to earry a great 
measure by a two-thirds majority in the Institute, sorely 
they could make their voieec heard anil their influence fell, 
as they had full deliberative power and voting power 
except in the modification of the By-Iawa The Institute 
was the t’nivereity of Areliltccture of the country, and the 
Asaooiates were toe grailoates in theory and the Fellovrs 
were the graduates In expcTtence. That point of experi¬ 
ence was a very important one. He felt that tliey shonbl 
he running a terrible nsk, nut only lo tlic scheme which 
afur enormous care and pdns bad been matured, but tliat 
they should infallibly break up the Institute into new 
scetion* if this srere carried, and all the trouble they bail 
been at (or so many years lo bind the Institute into a 
really representative body would be rendered futile. Ur 
therefore voted ugoinsl liic matiou. 

Bir Aarox A\ Kna, R.A., J'usr IVesirfeni, said he wroi sorry 
he must begin with a regret that the magiilfioiuit meeting 
that evening was not engaged in stimething mure useful 
lo the art of architecluio than the diectisaion they 
were engaged in. Ho shoald tike to have seen the 
meeting discoasing and supporting Mr. Uunis's Bill (or Uie 
improvement and drvelu|iment of their towns and ciliea; 
or ho should lika to have seen it discassing some Urge 
selieme of nlocation which would be of use to their 
younger men when they came into the profeesion; or be would 
like lo have seen them really seriously engaged In trying 
to see how their ancient buildings might he longer 
preserve.! to them anything, in fact, that hail more 
to do with arrhltectun than the prraenl question. 
He had enorknl (or many years at the particular matter 
DOW before them, and he was bound to say hr was 
taUier weary of it It seemed as if they never ouuld get 
to the last word over it It reminded him of a story 
he heard tbs other night of a small boy who had loU 
his Ulber, and on being asked what his father's last worda 
were the boy replied. “He didn’t have no laat wonU 
air. My moUier was with him to the vary last I ’• We 
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Appareiilljr were to hate no last wnrO, iin<] lliese tronblo- 
•ome aoKiiulmvnU w?r« to be with lu to the very leet 
He (Sir Alton) conloised that U he hid hi<l Iho 
hononr of occnpyin* the Chiir Ihit eveniriR he vbouiil 
hive hud no bnititUoa whatever in ruling this aniend- 
inent aboat AiiociateH oot of order altoRetfacr. Th«' 
had met for <iuito a din«tenl inbject. Iho IneUtnlc 
harl passed wltat was intruded to be a compnioiiBe on Iho 
matter of re^itraUon. Some thouijlit they liad gone too 
far In one direction, others that they had gone too (ai- in 
another ; but lliey luct and canjc to a conipromiso which 
was thoQRhl a reasonable one for the Instiuile The 
propiisal was Bijupled by tlir Institute: the Conncil were 
asked to pul it into form and to bring it up fnr titc 
approval of the General Body. Then, at the very last 
moment, members liad an 'entirely different inbieet 
sprang upon them. They were not ^souuing the oom- 

promise ; they were dUenssing an entirely different tiling_ 

the qnestion of the admitaion of the Associates to eonai 
votl^ righta with FeUows. He felt sure that the membera 
<A IiiAtituto could never allow a tempuraiy obatar^le 
of that iurl lo upo«l the whole funtiamcnlal ba«ie 
ol the Institnte. If that haii to be done, it must 
be done alter diii> discuseion and consideration bv every 
body not by a vote at one merting of this sort' sprung 
upon them at the last moment. He liad no licsitatioii 
m snyinK that -they were not pre|iared lo consiilrr 
duly and pixiperly snrh an amemlment at that, and be 
hoped for that reason that it would not be acceiited. 
.SapMltig for the moment that it were acceptol, what 
wonld be the position ol the President and the Council ? 
ft said at the eml of the notice paper that the Conneii 
were lo be asked to take this acbemo back. Were 
Ihey going to revise it on this line 7 How ooiild the 
Council do that when they had told members 
that they did not agree wiUi it; that they did not think 
It was for the good of the Institnte that an Associate 
sbonld have this voting power ontil he hml been seven 
y^ In the Institute and hud become qualified to be a 
Fellow 7 That was not a very long time to wait. He him 
sell had waited nine years; then he came in as a Fellow, 
and be had ba<l a vote ever since. As to the member who 
was proposing this amendment, he had taken the tniqble 
to look np bis name in the KstaxDjva, and found that he had 
Iwn 2.1 years an Aiiociate! What wonld be the position of 
tlm Conncil 7 Were they meekly lo prepare a scheme they 
did not agree to? When it came np wliat would liappen7 
Sion^e wonld propose that the Aseociatea should 
not have the vote in question; then it wonld go aee saw 
b^kwaids and forwards, and the nnfortauate little friction, 
which wiLv nut really a aerions tiling, wonld go on and on, 
^d would prevent the great work the Institute ought lo 
bo doing instead ol diseusaing matters of Ihia sort. Such 
a utuation was not worthy of the Institute. What wav the 
altemaBre if the Cotmrll did not adopt this proposal 7 
The only alternative was for them to go out, and then lie 
vtsa afraid nnlortnnalely the By laws would not allow 
the mover of this proposal lo be President-although 
no doubt tn time he might alter the Cliarler and By-laws 
Md ^me President, with four Aeweiates as Vice- 
ne&iacntA^ and ai niau^r o( the reit m were available as the 
Mnncil. Wonld that be a good thing for the Institute 7 
He was riot penonal at all. bnt it certainly would not be a 
iiatnnti thing. If. however, tliey were to give power lo the 
As^iutes, they oiuvl also give them responsibility. Power 
without responsibility wav not a good thing in any walk of 
life, eit^r (or an architect, or lor an AssocUte. or anvbody 
else. riierclure if A.ssoeisles were to lie given the power 
l" • •^y **** ‘>iey must be given the resiKMiti- 

bihty of having to carry out their proposals. Thev could 
not eipect a body ol men who did not agree with them lo 
iwy it through for them. Therefoie it seemed lo him 
obvious oil the face of It. that, looked at in Uie most cold¬ 


blooded way, as he was tiying to look at it, it would not work 
for the Associatea to be granted this power. Tlie lustllute 
1^ laiwured long over this Registration matter, and they 
haa ot last come to a ooniprotiitae: some thought it went 
loo far ouB inj. and others too far the other, hut for the 
good of the Insutute for the release of this troubleaome 
question, they had all agreed to iL They liad come that 
evening to approve of the alterations made in the Charier 
with a view to earrying it out. and aomewhat to extend 
the legal position of members of tiie Institute. That 
was a veiy great step towards whnt many had been 
^lous fur ; It was giving a very greni deal; and now was 
the op^uiiity. U that opportaiiity went by this evening 
it would not wcur again for a long time, and the Instiluia 
would be set b«k many year* in ita work, which was just 
be^nni^. A lew ^yg ago a diaUnguished man 

saked him if they had inanagtsl to join tewrthi r 
the wliole profesainn within the Institnte. or whether 
a Im-go number remained onlside. He (Sir Aston) 
mforiuod him that they had to a very extent 

uniM, vul tbftl then- nmiuned CKitAi'iie bartUr moro 
than perWs h^ a-doten distinguisheil men wluiro they 
all wiah^ would join them. " Then," hU friend reiiuvrke,! 
••you will go ahead; you will have new premise-; yoi! 
wiU have some inltuenoe. etc.- He (Sir Astoul asnuited. 
^d ventur^ to exnres. his belief that Ihcv had some 
mflnenj* already. If his friend saw them that evening 
wna^ling over a little thing at thU sort, be wZ 
afraid he would shake his heoil sadly. He hoped that 
for the g^l of tiieir an and for the good of the Institute 
they wouM uimniiiiomily decUie to proceed witii those pro 
pu^ whnjh tiir CottncU )um} io canfullj iirepaml* junl 
to IMV# tho other i]uefition altogethi^t on on*^ udfu 
Mr. W. U. UxTiisia , J. *ai,l he should like to point out 
iwother aspect of the case before the vole was uken 
swuiiiln^ that th« loiititmc would rrmain nn at pnf«ent with 
i.l'n•”’'***' “ h) the By-laws entirely in the hands ol the 
Fellows next year they might have .I.IXKI Licentiates 
In tile Institute, and it must be remeniberisl that their 
terra as I.icentiatis was nut lor one year onlv-it wa-i s 
perm^oncy. ft wa* true iliat tiie door would onlv 1*. 
open tor one yi*r, but the claaa was far the tenii of tiirir 
natural lives. Assoclatea might Uve to fight against thu 
cla« of Licentiates. Supposing lliese 5,000 men—many 
Uicm exp..nenoed men--^mitt«l to the InaUtute. the 
Fellows wo^ naturally think that it was only fair that 
they should have the vote; there was noUiing to sUm 
them altering Ulc By-laws to give Lioentiatea the vote and 
in time there was no reason why the Associates’ 'class 
^onM not he put hack into a decidedly third place. He 
had been connected with one institution in which exacilr 
tbe NLme process bsd Lskeu pUice. '' 

Tiu CnMMXK Mid lie toll almost disinclined to adil 
aiiy^mg to tlir weighty words which ha.1 fallen from 

n, «»PonaibiUly of being in 

t^ Chuur that evening, and he hoped they woul.l hear with 
him tor a tow momenta. IVitii reference to the warning 
given by the last speaker, the picture he lia.1 drawn was a 
fancy one, and a perfecllv inipMoible thing, because the 
propmuil was that, under the Charier, the Licentioti-a oould 
not have a vote; Uiey were nut coqkirau members of the In- 
sUtute, and lliercforo It (olloweil that neither the F’ellnw* 
nor aiiy^y else canid at any time give tlieni the right to 
vote. They could never vote w. long aa the Charter stoml; 
they mold never rote It It were desired to amend the Chat ter i 
and theretorv the expiwased fear was a mist in the air He 

urs..";?;.’^ ««••‘“p* advice 

« W*?.. *" prelenmoe to that ol 

Mr. Middleton. The Aral speech hr (the speaker) made in 
that room was on the Charter in 1887. He regretted to 
My lliat be spoke tor lliirty minutka,aiid a main featnrr of 
that speech wan mc urging that the -Asaocinlos should 
IH' given Voles. It was a speech made afUn thr late 
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l*ro(«aaor Keir lunl otiUined • vole cvleeUnit the Coimdl't 
dnll ot k new Clurter whicii i^vr llikl voto. AiUir 
tbal rejection be liiul the i;rrkt honour ot openini; the 
adjotmud debate, and at that <ittin# the; rarritid the 
Charter oa mpoaed bjr the Counoil abaotnteljr, he thooglit, 
without a oiaaentienl rote, and irivitig the Aaaueiatex Ihe 
|>ruud (loaitioa they at ptvaeiit held. What was the Aaao- 
clatea' prerent complaint ? What waa the defect tbor wvra 
Making to mnedy ^ Kraiu the ilale ot the prevent Charter 
onwards the education ot aichitecU had lutvaiiced: the 
statue at Aeanci atea had advauecd ; the pwitiun and infln- 
eocc ot the Institute had advanced b; leapt and bounds until 
from a comparative!; unknown aociet; there waa srnraelv, 
as had been poinUKl out b; Mr. Seth-^ith, a pnblio bod; 
in England that did not on occasion come llicre for advlc*' 
and isuidauce. Was that a thing to be lighlt; thrown awa; 
Did the; suppiMe (hear publlo iiudiee came there because 
the; thought Uie; were oumlng to an Institute governed bv 
a junior bod; wliiii bad not neeeaearll; great experience, or 
did tbev come there beranse the; fMiw at the head ot that 
bod; men ol experienee, men wlio had knowledge of Uic 
world, men who were elrotcd reprewiiUitive!i. and men 
chosen b; the Aasociatre — on ciiual terma with the 
Frilims to repreaent them aa the governing bod; nl the 
Inatitute. and to stand before the world as tbe Itsnlrre 
at the repreeentative institution ot tile arehitects ol the 
countiT* That wa* why the inllueiico of the Institute 
bad ailvancctl. Mr. Midilloton waa light beartedl; asking 
them to throw tiMl to tbe winds. He was asking tliem 
tbnt the preilominant power sbould be given to tbo«e who 
were Asmeialcs, wbo were the majorit; of votcre at the 
ln.stitute It was perfectlv legitimale to raise tbe iiuestion. 
but tbe; most show tome reason wh; il should ^ given. 
Thrrr bml never been a aiuglv caM wberc a representation 
maite properl;, as Mr. Maurice Ailams said, b; Aseociatea 
bad not received tbe most eamcat consideration of ibohc 
wbo were their elected Tepresenlativea; ami the; had given 
effect to it whenever it had been, in the judgment of thoae 
who had nn other interest but tile Institute's to serve, for 
tbe benefit of the Institute to do ao. WImt waa the 
Aasoctalet' grletanee ? The; bail bem told In beautiful 
language that there was no ** Hbert;. rijualil;, ot 
frmtemit;.” But there waa liberty for every Aaso^te 
to rompetc with ever; Kelluw, and there waa uolhing 
in tbe Charter or By-lawa whirb made one man aa a 
man superior in the least degree to tbe other. There 
STBS not a Fellow in the Institute who waa desirous of 
making an; tiiat]aalit;. Then about (raternity. Ha knew 
amongst his personal friends aa man; Aasoctata* aa 
he knew Felloww. He waa sure that every Associate who 
knew a Fellow felt that be alwan mol 1^ aa a friend 
and an njual. and tbe only difference between tliem 
waa that if tbe Associate bad not i|nite as niueb ax- 
perience aa the Fellow, tbe latter pla^ his experience 
ireel; and without reward at the lerviceof tbe Associate 
to help him. Asaociatea won eoinpetitlona against Fellows, 
and the Fellows did not feel jealous, but were dcligbtod 
to see that arehitectuie waa advaneing. Having made 
these obsenrationa, ba wauled to oak them. 11 the majorit; 
who were Associates had the right to vote on U;-lawa, 
what was to praclude them, it the; thought hi, from re¬ 
turning a whole Council of Asaociatea? It waa the 
practice of ever; learned Society tor ttic men ol lha 
greater experiem-e to be the depocitarics of this right 
of voting on Ihe By-lawa; it waa in ihe interest of 
the junior claaa that ihe men of greater experience 
•hould be in the forefrunt, ao that il tbe; had Ui 
go to battle, ae the; onnstantl; liad. In their interesta. the; 
ahrmkl be able to talk with the enrm; at tlir gatr, whoever 
be miglit be, with aometbing like eqiudily. That being ao, 
he aeked Uietn with the greateat roiiliilmee to follow the 
guidance Sir Aston Webb had given tliom. He asked tbeiii 
not to be led away by Mr. Middleton's Boggeatioiis, which 


however honrstl; maant—and be did not donbt their 
boocet; lor a moment—were not wise; the; were not the 
result at the ex|ifcrinioe of a man who bad been long in 
practior; llirr wrre not such aa it would ba prudent 
III llie inlntesU of tbe lustitute for them to adopt; end he 
iwnhiusl; hoped that when the; voted the; would 
vole with a grave sense of responiibilit;; that they 
would help Die fnsUtute to gei this new scheme oil their 
minds, luid to turn their Ihonghta to somathing that 
was ioAnilely moos inUrtesling, vix. tbe advancement 
of their art. 

Mr. (>. A. T. MreuLSTox [.!.] said be had not lieen well 
la tel; and hardly felt eapahte of anawering the pointa at an; 
lengtli. He ebould. hnwevtir, just hke to answer two U> 
tluM poiuU tliat bad been raised. Sir Alton Webb, 
fur inslanoe. said this was not the time to press the matter. 
The opportimities, however, did nnt come often for revising 
the Charter. Il was over twenty years since lha last oppor¬ 
tunity eame for any material alteration ; llw Asaociatea 
improved their |ioaitian then. II lliry did not take the 
opportumtr that evening, it would prartically he gone lor 
tlie nsdit of their lifetime. The present was praclieallv the 
one oiiportnuit; they had. Hir Aston Webb said they 
ahauld sec-saw backwards and forwards; but on this point 
there would come the ronflimator; meeting a fonalght or 
three weeks hence, when it would be c«nifinnc<l and over. 
Mr. Beth-Smith had lather confused tbe two amend¬ 
ments he hod niovni the one which had already been 
negatived, an-l tbU which was now before them -for he 
talked a good deal of tbe effect of this upon ri-gistialion. 
Tfala. be look it, waa an entirely dutinot point from 
registretior; the two things were not bouud up with each 
other; the Asaociatea' position in the Institute was 
a •Uflcrvot matter. He bad S|ioknn on general groande; 
it was on that ground be was vrorking to advance the 
Ansociatei.’ position by giving them such rights to vole at 
the Institute iiieeiings as he considered they ought to 
have. AnoUier thing Mr. Setb-Hmlth Had ^id which, 
nccuntely as it vraa vrnnled, aiul acenrair aa it was in Ha 
mtention, might have given an inacenrata impreasiun; it 
waa nnt he (Mr. Miihlietonl whooriginatcil iliecomproroiae. 
He |ierht{i« had nuuto the original motion which led to the 
fumiatinn nl the Committee whioh |irodnc«d the enmpto- 
tnisc, Imt he had never liked the compromise. He himself 
wai an ardent Regntratumist, and shoold continue to go 
furward to that end. But the queatian before them vraa not 
registration. The question vraa. Should the Asaociatea have 
tbe right to vote upon alterationo, Ac., npou tlie By-laws 
eiioally with tbe FcIIoars ? 

Th* Cuxinuta. riaing to put the amendment, mid that 
tile point before them waa that the Asaoeiatm oboulil have 
the right under tbe Charter to vote npon the By-lavra, tba 
ia to Bay, abouhl be equal m every respect aa regarils 
rtipunaibllity to the Ftllaws. 

CpoD a show of liands m voted lor the amenamnil. 
and an uverwhelming majority against Tub Cllaiiui.vs 
declared the amendment leat 

Thx CnaraWAX : Sow there ia tile anhatantive motion ; 
I put tn you the original motioii—vria_ •* That this Meeting 
do approve the propoRala of the Council in leapcct ol the 
Charter and By-laws aa act out in the printed paper,” with 
the slight verbal amendments I have made. 

Mr. A. 11. lino [F.]; Before that motion is put may I 
aak if we may dlscuia any further poinu. There 
are tome jioinU ous has not had an iipportnnlly of going 
into bel.ire. It U most important that ample oppuitunity 
sliould be given, in the case of foreign or oulonial candi- 
dales, that mem bare living in tiiuav cohmlsw should have 
■ufficinit notice to express an opinion befiiie the electiuiia 
come on. 

Tna CiivisMsn; As In ulvctiiins, witli very greet regrei I 
am efnu.l it is impoMible to take anything as an amend- 
matit to this to.iil^L no mdie.- having l-vm given ol it 
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kindly aend u> the Coancil any vertul alteration 
mat doea not affret anythin;] in the nature of tninciple 
here it ahali receiTe oonaideration and be banded to the 
eolieitotB to be dealt with in the draft when the text of 
the Charter ia drawn. 

Mr, lUlii l^haiufuip tip potter]; 1 hare pul them all in 
writing, thinking that might be the eourie anggeated. 

Mr. H. Uaanwicai [J.] wUbed to bring 

forward an amundment reapecting the undertaking to be 
given in the rnviseil Ueclaratinn that membeni abould not 
advertise their names in newspapers, 4c.; he was rather 
In doubt as to what was meant by thoee words, and 
the President bad promised him an opportunity of bringiiu; 
the matter forward. 

Tnu CmtingAx ruled that the amendment would bo out 
of order, ai notice of the motion had not been given, as 
rv^ire<l under the By-laws. 

Tm CiuiaMsx then moved that the proposals of the 
Council SB printed, subject to the drafting amendments 
that hod been mentioned, be approved. 

On a show of hands the motion was carried, against 
one dissentient. 

Thc Cusiimsa farther moved that the Council do apply 
to His Majesty to grant a new Charter embodying the 
revisions now approved of the existing Ctiartcr. 

The motion was carried as before on a show of hands, 
against one dissentient. 

T«e Caxiaiiut Snaily announced lluit the Connell would 
at once instruct the IiistituUi aalicitors to draft a new 
Charter with all necessary textual altarationa, to give effect 
to the revisiona now adopted. 

The Cbaikmax, in reply to Mr. Mtonusioa, stated that 
there was no necessity for further ronfirmation of Uic 
proposals for alteration of the Charter. 


MINUTES. 111. 

At the Third General Meeting (Businc&s) of the Session 
HWT-Oe. held Monday, 2nd DeMmber 1907, at 8 pjn. 
— Present: Mr. Edwin T. Hall, rice-Pretidenl, in the 
Chair; 93 Fellows (including 22 members of the Council) 
and 93 Associates (including 1 member of the Coancil) 
—the Minutes of the General Meeting (Urdinary; held 
l»th November 1807 [ante. p. 80], were taken as teail 
and signed as correct 

The Hon. Secretary aunonnoed the decease of William 
Alexander Longuiure, Fellow, 

*^e fnUpwing members attending for the 6nil time dnee 

their election were formally admitted by the Chairman : _ 

vix., 'William Carier Fenton [F'.J, President of the Sheineld 
Swiety «»f .krehitecta; Alexander Cochran Denny [J.j, 
P'rank Jaiuleson Forster [A,], and Isaac Taylor SUton [A.]. 

The following candidates (or membenhip were electetl 
by show of hands under By-law 8: - 


As Feu-owe (51). 

JAMP.S PF..\B8oN AU.SON (Hawick, N.B.). 

DAVID ANDBKW*, Jcit. (Glasgow). 

CHARLES ROBERT A.SHBEE, MJL Cantab. 
henry VICTOR ASHLEY. 

HERBERT ASPISALL (Liverpool). 

UENBV GllEIG BADENOOU (SewcasUe-on-Tyne). 
JAMES THOMAS BAIUAE (Edinburgh). 

EDWABD ROKHMF.a 
JOHN M. BOWIE iDumfries). 

JAMES BRUCE (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

Walter ASHBRIDGB CUAkIBERS (Bombay). 
ARTHUR STANSFELD DIXON, M.A. Oxon. (Birming¬ 
ham). 


ALFRED JOHN DUNN [iHipin Student 1895. AxsocMfe 
1 h 05] (Birmingham). 

HORACE COWT.EY NESHAM FAROUHABSON. 
HERBERT I^UNCELOT FEDDEN. 

H.ADDON (Mclhoome. Australia). 
JOHN Hall (Sunderlandl. 

RICHARD HALL (Bangor). 

KALTON GARDNER HAMMOND. 

EWEN HARPER (Birmingham). 

N.tTH.\NIEL WHLUM HARRISON (Oxford) 
|ip*>l>KRSO.\ (Alberta, Canada), 

JAMES HIND (Perth, W'. AuslnUia). 

ALBERT HOWELI- 
ROBERT HENRY KERB. 

GEORGE ARTHUR L-OiSDOWN. 

^XAKDER COLBOUBNE LITTLE (Hong Kong). 
THOMA.S JOHN MELLON (Dublin). ' 

ROBERT HEATH MEW. 

ROBERT CU.MNGHAME MURRAY. 

HERBERT LUCK NORTH B A. Cantab. 'Associate 
1905] (IJanfairfeehan, N. Waks). 

.VBTHUR HENllY OUGH. Aesoc.kLJnBl.C.E. [Associate 
1002' (Hong Kong). 

HENRY WHUAM HETHERLNGTON P.VLMEB. 
THOMA.S TOLMIE PATERSON (lidtnbureh). 

FRANK BAIIHYI'E ACOCK (Binuinghaml. 

LENNOX ROBERTSON (Cardiff). 

CHARLES COLUS ROBIN. 

FRANK HEARN SHAYLElt (SbrewsbuxT). 

^DFREY DANIEL BOWER SHEPHERD (Dundee). 
FlUNK EDWARD 8MEE. 

JOHN ARTHUR SMITH (Basingstoke). 

CHA RL ES F. STEVENS (Bombayi. 

FRANCIS JOHN STURDY Associate I082> 

HERREHT LIONEL THORNELY (Plymoutht 
EDWARD HNNEMOBE TITLEY (Birmingham). 

JOHN TURNER [AMoeta/e 1901] (Slowmarkel). 
ARTHUR FREDERICK USHEB. ■*' 

ANDREW VAS8ALLO (Malu). 

HORACE MAOENISS WAKLEY. 

WILLIAM CHARIJSS WAYMOUTH [A»*>ciaU 10931. 
GEORGE WILSON (Edinburgh), 

As Aesocutrs (S3). 

FREDERICK NOEL BAMFORD [Probationer 1004 
Studewt HKM'(Anckland, N.Z.). 

H^tOX^ PF.RCY BRKNTXALL [Siwiaf Eraotination]. 
HENRI CHARLES BROWN rNperiof Ecantiwationl. 

Ok WALTER CLARK [Frobationer 1009. Student 

CHARLES EMERSON CLOUTING [Probationer 1900 
Stndent 1903]. ' 

FREDERICK EDWIN COLLINOTON ri*ru*otioi»«-1898 
Student 1905] (Nottingham). 

LAWRENCE STANLEY CROSBIE [/‘rofkitioiser 1895 
Student 1003'. 

IJiONABl) WILIAAM EDMONDS [Probationer 1903 , 
Student 1006], 

GEORGE HARTLEY GOLDSMITH [Proiotwiier 1900 
Student 1905 1 (Manobnater). 

ALFRED HILL [/Vobutioner 1902, Stndent 19031 
(Hudderefield). 

M IIA.IAM DAI ID JENKINS, F.S.L [Special Plrontina- 
tioi^ (Liaadilo). 

^TOLTl WM. KEN YON [Probationer 1901, Student 19051. 
GEORGE ES8LEMONT GORDON LEITH U'robaiwJr 
1905, .Student 1900], 

Pk-RCI WELLS LOVELL [Probationee 1900, Student 
1902], 

WALTER GOIA)STB.\W MOP'FAT [S;iecinf F.tamina- 
tinn] (.\lexandria, Egypt). 

SPENCER HAIUU8 JOSEPH MURCH fprobatumer 
1900. Nfudent 1903]. 
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BBL'CK WITJjIAM OLIVEB [iVwiaOiiiwr IWW, Student 
1U04] iBanikUple). 

HARRY 

1 . 0 ns 

SttuieiU lOOit] (Nowpurt, Mon.). 

forTEB [iVoioLowr WOO. Sttuimt 

JOHN CLIFFORD FKOCTKR [/>uAaIiini«r 1899, Student 
10(13] (Bifiirliydiling). 

■ARCHIBALD HURLEY ROBINSON I/Vtilialioiwr 1901, 
Student 1003] (BinninKham). 

EDGAR John SCAJFE [l‘mbati 0 ner lOOij. Student lOOSI 
(Roltnn). 

HERIJF.RT M.ARSHALL SJ'ENCE flToiio/umrr 1002 
Stuiient lOfU], 

MILLLAM ST(XIKDALE [/VoAa/Hmrr luOO, Shulent 
19U3' (North Shialda). 

ROBERT JOHN T.AI.L [Probationer 1000, Stuiient 1904). 
ARIUUR TEDMAN 1808, Student 1900' 

(Brittoli. 

ALFkED DENNIS THACKER [.V/anoI Eeamtuatum} 
(Bimuoflhiun). 

BERN ARD DAVID TRACEY [Probationer KW!. StmUnt 
lUOl;. 

WILLIAM WHITEHEAD r/VoAo/ionrr 1903. Student 
1005] (L«a.|. 

ARTHUR REGINALD WIDDOWSON [ J*ro6ai«m,r 1003. 
Stadent 1900] (Leice«t«f). 

lEhLlE WILKINSON r/Vo^ohoturr lOfll, Student 1003’ 
SAMUEL ARTHUR 8PEABE YEO TProbntiimer 1008 
Student 1004], 

The Socretary auiiouneed that br a r«*olution ol the 
Cooneil under Uy-law 20 the (uUmring had cesaad Ui be 
raemlwra of (he Royal Institute—vU., Jame* Rawaon 
Canolh from tlie olaat of Fellow*; W'illiam John Child*. 
Chatle* Hondo Flack, Sidney OeofKe 6o*a. Perce John 
Oroow. Francis William SL Aubyn, Frank Toppcr’White, 
from tlia claaa of Associatee. 

The Secreury announced the reaulu of the Pieliminary 
and Intermediate Examinatioue held in November, and 
read the itamee of candidates who had passed the Final 
and Special. 

The Hon. Secreury formally acknowledRed the receipt 
(4 book* presented to the Library [see Sujtelemenf], and 
havltiB movetl. the Meetm;; resolved, that the cordial tlianki 
of the Institute be acoonM to tbs donor*. 

The auUnuan announced that the ■luestion of cloain* 
the Fellowship except to Associate*, or thoee who had 
passed the Examination qualifying for Aasocialeahip, which 

it hail been resolved should take place at the end of tbe 
pesent year, had been ooniiilered by the Charter RevUion 
Cammittee. who had reported to the Connell end tnggeeUd 
the adoption of one of the following alternative* - via. 

(1) To ninke an application forlha-itb to the Ihivy 
Council at coniiilerahlc cost to alter By-law 8 
aa to carry out the implied umiertaking* 
givon by the Chainnuii at tL> General M<«ting 
of 3rd, Dscaniber 190f>. tliat if the open period 
were extended from Slst Ooeembar 19(16 to 31*1 
Dei;euiber 1997 all tbe proposed changes in By¬ 
law* cbonld be passed through the Privy Council 
by the latter date. 

or (2) In view of the fact that early applicaUon wfll be 
made to tbe Ihivy Council for the general 
^teraliori of Charter and By-law*, to poatpunc 
the question ol closure until luch time, 
or (3) To suspend tbe By-laws relating to the eluction 
of member* in so tar a* they relate to the 
clase of Follow*. (Acoonling to this altemallve 
no FeUow could be elected during the period 
of suspetuion, even from the ohua ol Associate*.) 
The Chairman iUted that the Council considered the 
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adoption of the first alternative inexpedient on tbe •eore 
ol expense. 

On the motion of Mr. John Blater IF.], *ecuiidod by 
Mr. Jtiiiict 8. (HbMMi Um mcoiw AllcrtiAUrv wm 
adopted, and tbe meeting 

Buolvuis that the closure of the Fellovrsbip resolved 
upon at the Meeting of the fllh June 1991 and the 
8nl December 1996 be deferred until the HrantinK 
of the new Charter. 

The Chairman lurinaUy pres«il«l the Council’s pro¬ 
posal* for the revision of the Charter and By.law*, arwl 
having {lointed out Mjtiie alight verbal crrarii [soe Report, 
p. 99J in the document as printed, the Meeting ato^ to 
ttieir correolion in the manner suggested. 

The Ciiairman, referring to a number of amendments to 
the Charter which Mr. G. A- T. Middleton lA.j luul given 
notice to bring forward at that meeting [see pegs 98), and 
pointing out that some of these amciidments wore nuiroly 
texluiri eiwetions which the Inslituu'e rolleilora would 
attend to in making their final draft, mlwi that Mr. Mid- 
illeton most oontlne himself to those only ol his ameml- 
menU which involved questions ol principle. 

Mr. Middleton having moved that clausa 11. 7a 
read : •• Ucentiale* shall be persons elected by the Council 
at .uch time* and under *uch oondltioa* at may be here¬ 
after prescribed by By-law,** tlie proposal wa* discussed, 
and negatived anon a show of luuids. 

The now reaifing propoeeil by Mr. Middleton for el*ii.» 
V 1. 32 was withdrawn. 

An amendment proposed by Mr. Middleton to insert lbs 
worde •* and Asaociates" after the srnrd “FelUiws" in 
cla^ VIL 37, so at to give AiuMciato* an equal right with 
FeUow* to vote upon any subject brought before a Meetiiu:. 
was discnssnl and rejected by a large majority. 

Mr. A. H. Rehl [F.j havmg askeii for provision to be 
Mde in the By-law* for members living In Uie Colonies to 
uATc notice of Qomiitaiicmi of coIooiaI ciuitliddUct In iLmo 
for them to express their opinion thereon before the elec¬ 
tion. the Chairman staled that suggestions that did not 
InvolvB questions of principle ehouM be sent to the Council, 
and if proved the Irutitute'e solicitors should be Instructed 
to deal with them in the draft 

Mr, H. Hardwicke I-augston [,f.] asking leave to bring 
forward an ^emlment respecting tbe reviswi form ol 
l^larstiun (XIX. 88), tbe Chairman rulwi that no notice 
of the proposal liaving been roceiveil aa required under the 
By-laws it was not oam(icb-jit to the Meeting to discus* it 

The original morion was then put from the Chair, and 
it was 

BasOLvwii, against one liiseontient. That this Meeting 
do approve the prupoeals of llii> Council in respect 
of the Charter and By-laws as set out on the printed 
paiier, subject to such slight vabal amendmenta os 
might be found neoetsary. 

On the motion of Uie ChairmaD, It was 

RiMouvim. against one dissentient, that the Coaneil 
do apply to His Majesty to grant a new Charter 
embodying the revisions now approved of the exist¬ 
ing Charter. 


the t . l u urm a n finally announocfl tliat tbo Council would 
at oDoc instruct the Institnte’s solicitors to draft a new 
(garter with all nocessury textnal alterations, to give 
eflect to Ui# revitum* now adopted. 

Tbe procoediugs closeil and the Meeting senarated at 
10 pjn, •»> 1 
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CIIUONICLE 

The Revised Charter. 

Tlie filial asatitit of the Institute to the profinsals 
of the Conncil for the Revieion of the Charter and 
By-lawH was given at the General Meeting on the 
2iul inst., Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-Pntident, in 
Uie Chair. For tlio information of ahiient mem- 
liers it may be mentioned tlut the meeting was a 
very represontative one, not only of Metropolitan 
tint of provincial memben. The room was packed 
to ite utmost cajiaflity, evciy seat lieing occupied, 
and many members having to stand daring the 
entire pjoeeerlings. Fellows and Associates were 
present in exactly equal niimbors, there being 
ninety-three of each oUas, and as far as could Im> 
judged from the Chairman’s table every momber 
took part in the show of hands for or against the 
amendments upon which he was called to vote. 
Thfi Aj'es for Mr. Middleton’s ameiulments were 
carefully counted, and, as will be seen from the 
report on preceding pi^^ they did not exceed 
twenty-six on the principal amendment snh- 
mittea. The fooling of the meeting, however, 
had declared itself before the voles were recortled. 
The murmurs of approval from every part of the 
room which accompanied Sir Aston Webb’s speech, 
and the prolonged applause at its close, left no 
noul>t as to the direction tbo voting would take. 

The revised constitntion of the Institute has 
^cn the natural soquenco of the labours of the 
Registration Committee appointed bv the Institute 
four years ago [Jours.xl, 0 Jan. 1P04], and the 
Bcliemo adopted _ last Monday was based on the 
report of a Registration 8ub-Gommittcfi brought 
before the Institute and adopt«l on the 8rd April 
iMt yw lJouHK.xr., 7 April 1900]. An outline 
m tho history of the whole proceedings before the 
Registration Committee will be foond in tho open- 
mg speech of the Chairman of that meeting, Mr 
Edwin T. Hall fib. p. .806.] 

Elections to the FeUowihip. 

In accordance with the notice on the agenda 
issued with the last nnmlicr of the JornuAi., the 


Chairman of the Business Meeting last Monday, 
Mr. Edwin T, Hall anuonnood that the ques- 
tton of the Fellowship had been considered by the 
Charter Rei-ision Committee, and that they had 
rep<irt©d to the Council as follows : — 

With ro^rd to the closure of the Fellowship, 
tho CoDiniittGo Ttaolv^ tluit it be rocoiniiicndGd 
to the Council that at tho first opportunity at a 
General Meeting the President should ask the 
general body which of tho fallowing alternatives 
would meet their wishes : — 

(1) To make an application forthwith to tho 
Privy Council at considerable cost to alter 
By-law d ao as to carry out tho implied 
undertakings giren by the Cboimian at 
tho General Meeting of 8rd December 1906 
tliat if the open period were extended from 
81s^ December 1906 to Blst December 
1907 all the proposMi changes in I^-laws 
ahoold be passed through the Privy diandl 
by the latter date. 

or (2) In view of the fact that early application will 
be nuide to the Privy Conncil for tho 
general alteration of Charter and By-laws, 
to postpone the question of closure until 
such time. 

or (8) To suspend tho By-laws relating to the elec¬ 
tion of members in so far as they relate to 
the class of Fellows. (According to this 
alternative no Fellow could be elected 
during tho period of suspension, even from 
the class of Associates.) 

'The Chaihuan wont on to state that the Council 
^ adopted the above recommendation, and on 
tahalf of thef^imcU he ha.1 to inform the Meeting 
that they considered the adoption of the first alter- 
mbve to l>e inexpedient on tho score of expense. 
The Chatman explaineil that the Conncil had lieen 
^t anxious to follow the Resolution of the Ro\-al 
Institute to close the Fellowship to all who wore 
not .\ssociatea, or had not passiM the examination 
for Associateahip; but os the By-law stood at pre- 
Mnt ^ey had been nnahle to do that The Council 
bad ho^ that the now Charter and By-laws 
would have been got through by the end of the 
pr^nnt year, but by an unfortunate accident last 
July 8 meeting became abortive, and thov had been 
nnahk to proceed with the matter. It 'was there¬ 
fore for tho Meeting to say which of the three 
courees snggosted they would prefer to adopt. 

AD. John Si,atek fF’.j moved, and Mr. James 
S. (tiBROK [F.\ secomW, that No. 2 be oilopted. 

The Chauimax having put the proposition to the 
Meeting, it was voted upon by show of hands and 
declared earned. 

Resignation of the Secretary. 

Mr. Edtrin T.HaU, Ticc-iVesidcn/, Chairman of 
the General Meeting last Monday, announced that 
tho Secretary of the Institute, Mr. W. J. Ijocke, 
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had sent in his resignation. This step had lieen 
taken in couse>iuencB, he was glad to say, of the 
great success which Mr. Locke ba<I attained in 
another branch of art. The Chairman went on to 
say that he was sure members would all regret 
that they had to part with him, but they would 
rejoice in tbe cause of his retirement and con¬ 
gratulate him on his success. With reference to 
the filhng of the position, the Council had decided 
to advertise the office, and the advertisement wouli] 
appear in the wurse of a few days. He need not 
enter into details of the qualifioations required in 
the Secretary; these of course would be duly 
made known. lie thought it would not be be¬ 
coming for him at the present moment to make any 
further observation in r^;ard to the retiring Secre¬ 
tary. Mr. Locke would be with them unU Christ¬ 
mas, and an opportunity would no doubt arise when 
some observationa would bo made which ho was 
quite sure they would all be very pleased to 
anti endorse. 

The Uon. Sterttary, Mr. Alexander Graham, 
F.S.A-, asked to bo allowed to express his appre¬ 
ciation of the groat services which ilr. Locke nod 
rendered the Institute during the long period of 
his fwretaryship. He (Mr. Graham) had been 
associated as Honorary Secretary with him for 
several years, and he was happy to say that during 
the Ur’hole of that time they had been in perfect 
accord and unison. Since Mr. Locke had been 
with them the work of the Institute had grown 
enormou-'ly. He had, however, always 8|iown him¬ 
self able to cope with it and to grasp the many 
difficulties that had come before him. They all 
knew Mr. Locke's mastery of the French tongue, 
and that he was able not only to road and write 
French fluently, but to express himself in that 
language with os much ease and fa^ty as would 
a Parisian himself. This accomplishment had been 
of great advantage to the Institute; for their corre¬ 
spondence from abroad had increased considerably, 
and they hoped most sincerely that his successor 
would be of as much service to them in this 
respect as Mr. Locke had been. They could only 
tender their thanks to him for the services he had 
rendered, and hope that the career he had chosen 
in another sphere of art would he as successful as 
his career hail been at the Institute. 


THE NOVEMBEB EXAMIN.\T10N.S. 

The Preliminary 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer R.LB.A., was held in 
London and the provincial centres mentioned lielow 
on the 1th and 6th November. One hundred 
and fifty-three candidates were admitted, and 
claims for exemption from sitting fur the Exami¬ 
nation wore aUowe<t to the number of .S.S. The 


remaining 120 were examined, with the following 
results: — 
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The psssed candidates, with those exempted— 
making a total of 112 altogether—are as follows: _ 


AONEW; John; Galwally Park. BeKott 

A I . KX ANDEB : Bars BoberWon; Oritnatoa Houar, Ham* 
wa. EL Yorlu. 

AKTLIFF: Korris Blater; Orajoott. near Oerbj. 

ATCmsOS : Harold Percy Rey^lils; ss Cheriton Road, 
Folkeitoae. 

AlbHEORD; Harold; Slalheiin, Woodeide Park. N, 

BAKER: Harold; The DelL ilerpentiiie Road, Belly Hill, 
Birmingham 

BABON; Spencer BanUley; 83 Frlargate, Derby. 

BAYUS: Aitbur Gidlow; o/o A. F. Wateoo, Eeu., Sx 
Jam es' Ckambere, Sheffield. 

BEIN WELL: \S alter Richard : 2 Cavendish Meve North 
H^lam Street, Portland Place, W. 

BLACKWELL: Charles Christie; I Uarket Place, 
Leicester. 

BOAU : Robert Steven ; Kebtr^d, Lennotvale, fiellasL 

BUTT: Thomaa Charles; J Prospect Bond. Leieester. 

BOWKEK: Harold; Wdderspool, Ellesmere Park,Ecclea. 
Manchester. 

BBACK: laiurence; Preston Farm, Stookton-on-Tees. 

BBOMLET; William Holmes ; ** Koxborongh," Holyhead 
tbs uL Coventry, 

CALVEBT: Alan Culhbert; 1 Belgrave Villas, Bath. 

CAMPBELL; John; 30 Portland Orore, Fallowfield, 
Manchester. 

CHAitf ION: William Hall; q^ecklenburgfa Street, 
W .C. 

CHANDLER; Albert Henry; 8 Plyinpton Road. Brondcs- 
btitr, N.W, 

CHANTEB: Uoraoe llaymond; 8 Camden Gardena. 
Shepherd's Bush. London. W. 

CH.UID: Charle* Norman; “ Parkiide,” WeetDeld, Bridg- 
water, Somerset. 

CHEEKS: Henry Alexander; County Cbambers, Houns¬ 
low. 




vrewKv iiuinen; in liiose tvoou. HumieT. N. 

COGSWELL; Victor Gordon; Hunuioote," London 
Boad. Portemouth. 

COLE: Leopold Edmund; •* Kisber,'' Exeter Road, .New- 
murkrt. * 

COLEIUDGE: Paul Humphrey; 7 Egerlon Manaiona. 
o.W, 

CONNAL; Harold John; 58 WiUrwl Street, Derby. 

SVw 29" S**®!”*!* Gardens. Word, E. 

EvA^; Arteur Fredenc. jnn. ; Kaxakerley House, 
Presoot. Lancs. 

Liverpool. 

EEKMHOtbU: Samuel; “Boee Dene." Davenport 
rnrk, Sloekport 

FIENNES; Uurence John Evelyn; The Head Master’s 
House, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex. 

FINCHEK: John William; “ Brooklands " Shottery, Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon. 

FULLER Cbrirtophw UnulvhAW; !I1 Church 

Row. Ujun(tst«ad, N.W. 
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Fnincit Sejrmour; SO Chaiiwood Street, 


OAX.E; Oeoqte Alexander: 80 Parkhnrxt Btiail, Bexhilt 
on-See. 

OILLESl'IE; James; 0 Bmntsfield Gardens, Edinbnruli, 

OOODWys : Colin C.; Lensdene, Chorub Boad Han- 
well, W, 

OBAr: Thonma Henry; “Bolfield," Bexhill-on-Sea. 
Sussex. 

HACKETT: Wilfrid Bionnt; Ivy Bank, AddUoombc 
Boad, Croydon. 

HARDMAN: Adrian Thomae; Nortbaw, near Potter’s Bar. 

HARVEY: Herbert Tynel; 53 Nelson Sqtuire, Black- 
triarB, London, S.E. 

UlONKTT: Hogh Napier; Shandou. Hongh Green, 
Chester. 

HOWARD: Frank Ernest; dt Polstead Road. Oxford. 

HOWES: Alexander James; 85 Godolphln Itoad Shep¬ 
herd’s Bmb, W. 

HCLBERT: 

aw. 

HUNTER: James Alexander MitoboU; 183 Preston New 
Rond , Blackbom, Lancs. 

HUSTWAYTE; Richard Rayncr; il Waleombe Ctieua, 
Carrington, Nottingham, 

JACKSON; BurrutiBh de Carle; "Chelston,” OvorburT 
Arenne, Beckanhani. Kent. 

J0NE8: Herbert; 3.5 Wellington Road, Whaller Ranae 
MaucUe^Wr. 

KEI’TES: WUliam Lawrence: GuildfonI Rood, SUiner- 
gale. Leioester. 

KINO; Cecil Frederic Ashfield; “ Wliltecroft," Aabton 
Lane, Ashton-on-Mersey, Cheehire. 

KIBKi’A’TRICK; Joseph Alexander I>mmmon<l ; 

** Cheyne," Roehampton, S.W. 

KNIGHT; Shirley; 98 High Street. Colchester. 

KUHL: John Earnest; 19 Brlslee Arenne, Tynemouth. 

IAMB: W alter Herbert; The Vicarage, kloixtouton.Dors 
Derbr. 

LANC.ASl'EK; Claude; 200, Al&eton Boad, Nottingham. 

LAWRENCE; Julian Christian Victor; "lioneT End." 
3 Curson Road, Muswell Hill, N. 

LE.\TH.kBX: Julian Rudolph; 83 Canterlmry Boad. 
Brixtoti, S.W, 

LEXTON ; Frederick James; 18 High Street Stamford 
Linoolnshlre. 

LIG^OOY: Thomas Henry; 3 Newton Road, UisinK- 
holm e Road, Wealdstone, Middlesex. 

LOFTHOOSE: Wallace George; The Ciolt Cartland 
Road, King’s Heath, Birmingham. 

LOWCOCK: Edward Kay; Woodlands. Settle, Yorks. 

MARSHALL: Percy Herbert; 81 Bargales. Chnstehnrch. 
Uanta. 

MARTIN: William Herbert; “ Linduni,” 25 FalriScld 
Road, East Croydon. 

ArtliarKdwln; Bowrlon CoUftfpB, Cheshire. 

VEsVliOWS; FrmnkAllAn; Arnold lioase tichool. South 
Shore, Blackpool. 

MENDHAM: Bernard John; 18 HeathSclJ Road, Hands- 
worUi, Rimungham. 

^ Rosemary Lane. Lincoln. 

MOIUJvY: William Brighten lUx; 37 Christchurch B^, 
Norwich. - 

Sw■ '^*“*‘'<*'*** lielion; Rookholme. Uaatings. 

NEW HUM; Erie George; 23 aarence (Jate Gardens, 
BcKenl’i Park, London, N.W. 

NEY^ON: CuthbertEdward; SSbearwoodRood.Glaasop 
I^, Sheffield. 

; Albert; 357 Deane Road, Bolton, Igiuea- 

ahin. 

OTTEY! Raymond Gascoyne; 70 Derby Stn»t Bnrton- 
on-Tront 

OWEN; Albert Henry; 71 Marlborough Boai. Upper 
Uolliiway, N. 

PAGE; JanM ; lOOlitherue Boad, Clapham. 8.W. 


PATERSON: John Wilson: Verbena VUla. 3 Sciennes 
Gardens. Edinburgh. 

PEART; William Bruce; 10 Brace Grore, Tottenham, N. 

rEHKINS { ^bort; I Cambdrlaiid Raadt -Loo^hboroo^ihs 

rtTEBS: KmliAw; 159 Bouud&nes lloud, Rf Uiatik 

IlOBERTSON: Bob^; 3 P&rk Place, Ijoobee, Dundee, 
K.B. 

BOBIXSON: HaroM OrehAui; n KianKWj Boad, Shanghai. 

BOBINSOK ! John Charles; Barn Street, Marlborough. 

BOERUCK: Charlea Cbarlesworth Vamon; 16 Victoria 
-kvenne. Prectoiyu, North Wales. 

SAMPSON: Montague Pereival; 49 Harrington Street, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 

SCOTT: Theodore Gilbert; Aspland House, Thorpe 
Hamlet. Norwich. 

SHIRLEY; Ralph Deverenx; Soaihboorne. Twjford, 
Winchester. 

SMITH; Henry; 08 Bank Street, Rawtenslall. near 
Manchester. 

SMITH : John Maekie Coates; 16 Vanbrugh Park. Black- 
heath, S.K. 

StjnRES; George William; e/o Mr. L. S. Niobnlls, 
" Sonnyside,” Maraton Own. Birmiogham. 

8UFFLISO: Demanl Jethow; 1 Portsdown Road. Malda 
Vale, London, W. 

TAYLOR: Harolil Cutler; llosslyn House, Pinxton, 
Alfreton, Derbyshire. 

TAYLOR; Herbert Siunuel; 42 Montrose Aronae, West 
Kilburn. N.W. 

TAYLOR: John; 301 Poolstoek Lane, Wigan. 

: "TR* Grange. Brolton. S.O., Yorks. 

THORPE: Alexander; •• Glanbrook." West Malvern. 
Worceslenhire. 

piOUP: Fiancis Gordon ; 80 Uxbridge Road. Ealing. W. 

T LTTON: Alwrne; 49 Havelock Road, Gravesend, 
Kent 

USSE: JcM Fmni^oU Thiodoro; c/o B. Williams, 
k-BJ.BJL 9 Cheril Pasha Street, Alexandria, 
Egypt, 

VASES: Robert Newton; Leysian Hall, City Boad. E.C. 

VEY: George, Jun.; 48 Thornton Avenue. Chiswick, W, 

VOELKEL: William: 21 Denton Terraoe, Casllelord. 
Yorks. 

WAITE: George William; Ureenbank, Hawcoat Lane, 
Bano w-ln-Fumesa. 

W.kBNES: Claude Cornellns Tom ; 19 Marcbmont Road. 
Edinburgh, N Jl. 

WEED4JN; Harry William; The Hawthorns.Church Hill 
Rood, Handswortli. Birmingham. 

YVHITEHEAD: Henry Montague; Holland Huuse.Spring 
Grove, Isteworlh. 

inOOINS; John Stanley; 3 Eaton Place, Brighton. 

WILLIAMS: Ehenexer Elias; “ Meriden.” Market Street, 
Stourbridge. 

WILSON : Alexander; 321 Maniffield Itoa-l, Carrington, 
Nutts. 

MINDER: Francis Arnold; Com Exchange Chambers. 
Wharf Street. Sheffield. 

W YNNE; Thomas Stanley; School House, Northop Hall, 
near Northop. 

TAPES; lamnard; Stepping Hill, Hazel Gruve, near 
Stockport, Cheshire. 


The Intermediate. 

TU® Intcrtnediato Exauiination, triuilifying for 
registmtion as Student JtJJi.A, was held in 
London and the nndermentioned provincial 
centres on the 4th, 6th, 7th, and 8th November. 
One Itundted and forty-six candidates were ex¬ 
amined, with the following results:— 
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The success fill candidates ora os follows, the names 
being given in order of merit as placed by the Board 
of Examiners: — 

SUAPLAXD: Henry renriTsl [Probalioiur 1!>06]; -lA 
Canonbury Square, K. 

FAIULAU: Joseph Hrnry [Proiiaiiimrr <i3 Avenue 

HiU, HotebiUs, 

EKWAKDS: Albert Lionel [Probationer 1900]: »• 
Qriffltlit UoaiL WlmbleJon, RW. 

MESSIE: Frederick Edward [1‘robalimyrr 1905]; 48 
Harford Street, Mile End, E. 

BULLOCK: John F^ipir [Probaliorur 1904]; Hilbide, 
Walton Park. Ckvedon, Somerset. 

SEDiHtS : Joseph (Probe/iiwr I9t»i]; 44 lampdale Road. 
Thornton Heath, Sorrey. 

COWI'EB : James Bertie Francis [Probolioaer 1006] ; 73 
High Street, (h-on-M,, Manchester. 

HOOFER : Harold Ridley [ProhaHaner lUOSj; " Bury 
Lodge,’* St. Edmumi’s Road, Ipswich. 
F.URWF-ATUEB : John Matthew rj^robntimer 1904]; 

7 Northamberland Road, IHiblin. 

MrCLIKTON : -Arthur Sormau [I'rotntUmer 1907]; 

“ RoEavill.’* Windsor Park, Belfast. 

W.ALLER : Artbui [Prvtationer 1905] ; 879 Bolton Road. 
Bradford, Yorks. 

VAXES ; lUibert Srwton [Probn/iower 1907’; IfCysian 
Ball. City Road. E.C. 

.ATKEY : Reginald William [ ProtKifsoncr 19U3j ; 7 Madeira 
Avenue, Worthing. 

Wn,LC0CK8 : Coiiltui Birdwood [PrMatianeT 19i»6]; 

Willstead. Matlock Road, Cavershom, Oxon. 

SXIGEB: W illiam Heory [Prvbatumrr 190t]j 3 Royal 
Boildinga, I’enarth, S. Wales. 

PH1LLII*S: Harold Oiaham;/*ro6a/ioncr 1904]; SRiver- 
dale Terrace, Richmond. Snney. 

HALL : Edwin Slanicy, M..A. Oaon. [/‘roio/icner 1903] ; 
54 IWlord Squiue, W.C. 

PACE : Charles Laneaahire [/Vobofioner IWM.; 16 Alex¬ 
andra Road, Sonthport, I,aucaahirp. 
n'RNER: Horace (teonp) [1‘TvbalUmtr 1901'; ‘H Silver- 
leigh Road. Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

EDWARDS: Alfred Hewlett IProbarioncr 1901]; 183 

Hinckley Road. Leiceitar. 

HOTZ : Roland [Pndiafumcr IfKMi] ; 8 Sonthwick Street. 
Hyde Park. W. 

HEECH : Frederick William [Probationer 19(3]; Lome 
Bouse, Bundem, Stalls. 

DAVUtSOX: Charles Turnbull [Probdlioncr 1907] ; 4 
lunden Gardena, Horton. R Shields, oo. Durham. 
WHITKLEY : Charles Taylor (iVofufionsv 1906] ; 10 Hall 
Boyd. Shipley, Yorko. 

SAGAB: William Henry [Proboftoner 1901 j; Crescent 
Qulel, Hkley. 

CLAl’SOX : Herbert William [Probo/ioner 1903] ; Church 
House. Tonliridge. Kent. 

WHITEDOUSE: Arthur Ell Mitchell [Probationer 1904]; 

13 Gibeon Road, Heaton Moor, Stockport 
.ALLEN ; Albert Geirtpe Weslcrmnii [l^robationrr 1904]; 

“Olenmaye," Roundhay, nr. Leeds. 

INGHAM: loiwrcnee Wdliam [Proboiiunrr 1905.; “Ivy 
Uene,” Wentworth Road, Leicester. 

CONSTANTINE; Harry Courtenay [Probalumer 1900]; 
17C CastcUain Mansions, Elgin Avenue, W. 


DAWSON : Wnilaiii Frederick [ProbafioncrlOOl]: •• EiU»- 
fold,** Lidgctt Lane. Gledhow, Leeds. 

IRVING : David Wiahart [Prvbatiimtr 1900]; 41 Nelion 
Street, Ctewc. 

.ASHTON: Arthur [PndsiftevuT 1900]; 76 Wellesley Road, 

niord. 

COLDWELL; Edward Smith [t'ruhatvmfr 19041; 116 
Chevening Road, Brondeabury, N.W. 

COBNWELL: Arthur Bcdfetn [/hncdsiftower 1903] : 23 
Argyla Square, W'.C. 

COVS’USIIAW; Charles Gordon iProbationer 1903] ; 3 
Montagac Street Itoseetl Square, W.C. 

CKAW8H.AW : Toro Herbert [Probationer 1904'; .Ionian 
Hduee, Gawbnr Koad, Bariuley. 

DEAN ; William fPnibari<mer 1903]; 3 Tralahiar Square, 
Chelsea, RW.' 

FHASEll: Henry Hubert [Probationer 1903]; 6 Gordon 
Place, Kensington. W. 

raAl'SDOBPEll: Cyril Robert IProhationer 1907]: c/o 
O. A. T. Middleton, Eeq., 19Craven Btrcv-t Ktrand.AV.C. 
FBArNDOEFEK; Victor Anthony (Pnibo/i>mcr 19071; 

e/o G. .A. T. Mhldleton, Ksi]., 19 Craven Street. Stnuid. 
OAl'XT: Olner [Proboftoiirr 1904]; 57 High Street 
Camden Town, N.W, 

(KlUElNGE : W’ilfred Stuart [Probofiower 1903]; *• Cbyng- 
ton." Seaford. Soisei. 

ORISSELL: Francis ■ Probationer 1906]; 33 Horhuty 
Crescent. Notting Hill Gate, W. 

HOLLAND; Piicy Eslcoort [Probationer 1904]; •*The 
(Lsbic*.’’ Uexley, Kent. 

HOWLETT : Francis Henry [Probationer 1906]; Hrilgate 
Lodge. Hemsworth, Wakefield. 

JENKINS: Uerherl Lloyd [Probatianer 1900 ]; 97 Break- 
spear* Koad, Btoeklcy, S.E. 

EADFM.ASN ; Gordon B. iPrvbatioiur 1904]; Yokehurst 
East Chiltington. Hoasex. 

KAUEA: Wiiliam [/'nbofujncr 1903]; 29 Wetherby 
Mantioiu. Earl's Court Square. RW, 

McNICX)!.: John [Probationer 1903]: 8 l*ark Terrace, 
Stocklon-on-Teea, eo. Durham. 

PUTW.VIN: William Stewart [Probationer 1906]; 128* 
Coplestou Boad. F.asl Dulwich, S E. 

PYWELL: William Jackson [i’roborK<t*rr 1906]; Cum¬ 
berland UouM!. Hanwelt, W. 

SOLOMON: Henry [Profeiiinacr 1990]; 41 Bromvrich 
Street Bolton, Laocaebire. 

SPENCEB: Thomas [Probafioucr 1904]: Halebryce. 

Upper I*ark Fields, I’ntnay, S.W. 

STABLEB: .Arthur William ]Pri«bu(u>mrr 1901j; Shin- 
clifle. nr Durham. 

STEPHENS: Wdliam l-eille , Probationer 1903] ; “ The 
Lynes,” Dohwmlls, Liskcaril. ComwaU. 

SW.ALE3; Th<ima» Mason [Prubafiown- 1903]; Itigrum 
House, Stockwell, S.W. 

TEBBS ; Charlo Edward i Probationer ); Town Hall. New¬ 
port Mon. 

THOMPSON ; George CliRord [Probationer 1906] ; Roth- 
well Uinue, Rothwvll Road, Gnsforth. 

TURNER: Albert Isaac [ProMfioncr 19<M] ; 74 Ripley 
Road, Seven Kings, Essex. 

W.ALKER: MarMliall Eyre [Probationer 1900]; Broom- 
lands. West Byfleet Surrey. 

WICKS: HerbertGraluuu[/yobaftoncr 1904]; e/o W. .Alex. 

Harvey, Eeq., *> Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 

Exemptions from the Intermediate 
The folloviog (sinditUteB, who hod witisfioil the 
Board that they bad attended with credit ono or 
other of tho archilectiiral eountes cnumerateil in 
the regulatioiiH [KxtKND.ut p. H46 , were exempted 
from sitting for the Examination, and have l>«vu 
registered ae -S’fw/cnfe Jt.I.B.A .:— 
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ADAM. Alfmndw [PmbtttUmer lUOO]; Cburehill Houb«, 
P&iiley, N.B. 

BLACKFOBD: Arthur Ocori^ [rrobatMKMr 1!HHJ; 

12 Kin^'i .\vMinc. Raliutt, W. 

DAVI8: Philip WoU [ProeorioMr lim] ; 7 Uyds Park 
S<iuju«> W. 

FTIilikPLOVE: Juhn Chrbtopber Uradshaw r/Voiationrr 
1U07]; 21 Church l(o«r, iLunpiiteaii, S.W. 

GILVNT* TbonuB PrannU Wiluhir* [J’rofM/iomrr 10(12]; 

Braace Cottar, Hontfacad Kuad. Hamputcad, N.W. 
(tRUDND; Juhn KiiiKVIud l^vbniiuntr 1904]; 8 DcnU 
Koad, WandBworth Common. B.W. 

PECKHAM ; Arthur Nylon [JVahaJumcr 1005'; S Smith 
Siinaic. Westminster. 8.W. 

BOWSE : Herbert James [iVobolioncr 100(1]; u Oakdone," 
Moor Lane. Crosby, naar LiverpooL 
WIGHTMAS : Thomas Blair Monorieff [PfvbalioHtr 
1000]; 21) Percy Street. Paisley Road, West Olosgo*. 

Final and SpedaL 

The Filial and Special Examinations, qualifying 
for candidature as .-lisociale R.J.B.A., were held 
in London frnn the 14th to the 22Dd November. 
Of the ninefy-nino candidates admitted, thirty-ono 
passed, and the remaining sixty-eight were rele- 
gat«<l. The passed candidates are as follows:— 

HKUtVNKlGG; Annesicy Harold [fVnha/ioarr 1003, 
StiuJra/ 19061; 4(i East Ouiwiob Grove, London, E.E. 
CONSTABT.E; Vernon [JVo&ilitmee 1902. Si i,deni 1904}; 

Forndenv Cottage. Comhill Streot, Glasgow. 

CUABB : Henry Ralph [JVobutiaiter 1901, Student 1901]; 

110 Graerenor Roail. Harhomo. Birmingham. 

CUBEY: Joseph Berkeley [PmhaltoHcr 1900, Sltuient 
19l>4j; 25 Osborn Avenue. South Shields, Durham. 
DONALDSON : Frank [Probaliotur 1004, ShuUnt 1906]; 

Bedford Lodge, Bishop Auckland. 

KDWAHDS; A^ur Cecil Morris (f*rvjha<ip«er 1901, 
Student 1903]; Bank Honse, Obarch Hill, Beckenham. 
FARMER; James Westbrook [Probationer lii9*J, Student 
1903]; HU Pulteiuy Bosd. South Woodford, Essex. 
GOULD: George Harry Bertram IProbationer 1900. 

Student 1904;; 4I> Ikdton Lane, Ipswich. 

H.VNTON : Peter Kydd [JVohofioNer 1906, .Student 1900}; 

46 Lincoln Rood, East Finchley, N. 

BABLOCK: KdwanI Harold Waldegrave [Spoctut Exa¬ 
mination] : Lamoma. Cleveland Road, Ealing, W. 
RARltlSSUN : John .Vnstioc ' Specml EennunarKm]; 41 
North John Street, LiverpooL 
HEALEY : Alfred Juhn [Eraoatumer 1900, Student 1904]; 

70 Regent's Park Rua>l. London, N.W. 

UICKS: Henry Lciceator [fVohisfituier 1902. Student 
1006]; .3 Rusewnrth Villas. Goefarth, Neweastle-un- 
Tyno, 

JONES; Francis Henry [Spretoi Ecamiiutfion); Hamp¬ 
den Residential Club, St. Pancras, N.W. 

MO.SS: Charles Percy [HrofwNower 1897. Student 1901]; 

58 Adtiey Hoad. Cmach Hill, N. 

MOlHiD: Stuart Mill [.Sywcioi Exoasinofion; ProbatUmer 
1894, Student. 1897]; 100 Pilgrim Street, NeweasUe- 
on-Tyne. 

PEARSON; Arnold [JVohafwiuT 1901. Student 1903]; 

14 Lewin Road, Streatliun. S.W. 

PINSENT: CecU Ross [rroftoftoner 1901, Sliufcnf 1903]; 

1(1 Mansfletd Oardeue, Hampstead. N.W. 
PC118GLOVE; Arehihold [JVoboJumer 1901, Slmtent 
1901] ; Frewland Avenue. Bramholl Lane. Davenport, 
near Stockport. 

HITCHlE-FALLON : Walter Adolphus [JVohofkxier lOOH, 
SlutienI 1907]; 62 llereslord Bold, Ciuioobary, N. 
HT.\HL: Max Kdwiud [JVohaftoiser 1908, Nfudeal 1904}; 
WesUield, Uphill, Weiton-soper-Marv. 


SULLIVAN ; Leo Sylvester [.S'psvio/ Exoniinatbm ; Pro¬ 
bationer 1898. Student 1908]; Embankment Cham- 
hers, VUliers Street, W.C. 

TAYLOR: Joseph Henry [ProbaHoner 1N99, Student, 
1901]: 17 Albert Bridge Boad, London, S.W. 
TRENCH: Gilbert Mackenxie [IVo&aJknier 1901, Student 
1904]; 30 Marmora Boad, Honor Oak, S.E, 
TREVITHICK: Cecil | Special Examinaliun] ; 8 De 
Crespigny Park, Denmark Hill, London. S3. 
VENNING : Harry Jolui rSpcciol Exnimnofion]; 19 
Hamiver Square, W, 

WARREN : Percy Francis [jyobatioiwr 1001, Student 
1904]; Morton Lodge. Alexandra Boad, Wrexham. 
WELCH; Roland [.Special Examinatum]; 88 Clevebtnd 
_Bond, South Woodford, Essex. 

WILLS: Gerald Bcrfcaley [Probatumer 1902, Student 

1903] ; 7 Stone Rnildings, Lineoln'i Inn, W.C. 
WOODWARD; Charles [iYohofunier 1897, Student 1899]; 

10 Chmch Row, Hampstead. N.W. 

WREN : Edward Lancelot rProhofionxr 1901. .Student 

1904] ; Bromsgrovc Gnild, Bmmagruve, Worcester- 
shite. 

Tho following table ahowe the numlier of failings 
niiiong the sixty-eight relegated cauilidates in each 
branch of tho FimU Examination;— 


I. Design ....... 38 

n. Mouldinga and OmamenG . . . -M) 

ILL Bnilding Materials . 22 

IV. Principles of Hygiene .... 20 

V. Specidrations . 40 

VI. Construction, Fimadoftotu, 4rc. . . .32 

VII. Construction. Irm and Steel. JU. . .19 


The Ashpitel Prize. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Exaiiii- 
ners the Council have awarded the Auhpitel Prize 
for 1907 to Mr. ,Tohn Clifford Procter [.4.], of 
Benrhydding, Yorks. 

Colonial Exgminatrons. 

The following candidates, who hitd been exempted 
from tho Preliminary Examination by tho New 
South Woles Institute of Architects, have been 
registered os Prohatiowra — 

GBEENWELIj: Carlyle; c/o Messrs. Kent <k Rudden. 129 
Pitt Htreel. Sydney, N.8.W. 

H ARR IS : lUmkin John Kaith; 1 Merchant StrvcL Stan- 
more, Sydoay, NJi.W. 

WILSON: Ronald Martin; o/o Alex. B. Wilson, EiU). 
[d.]. Queen Street, Brisbane, Quiwnslaiid. 


Crosby Hall. 

Tlie Provisional Gommittee for the Preservation 
of Crosby Hall issued a report on the 22nil nit., 
rocapitokting'in detail the steps taken lo preserve 
the Hall since it first became Iniown that the rite 
hod been acquired by the Cbartorod Bank of India 
and that it was proposed to demolish the bnilding. 
The history of the movomiutt has been closely 
followed in the Joubnal, and it remains now to 
show the present poeition of afi^iirs. In response 
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to the Committee's appeal tor public support, 
£50,000 out of the £l‘i0,000 reqoiml had been 
subscribed or Kuarantoed up to the 14th November. 
The Lord Mayor hail expressed his wiUingness to 
call a meeting of the public at the Guildhall in the 
following week with a view to raising the remainder 
of the sum riKjuired, and the Directors of the Rank 
had been asked to stay their hands nntil the result 
of that meeting could be ascertained. This, the 
report states, the Directors declined to do, in the 
absence of the stipulated guarantee fund. They 
hod also persiatently declined to discuss the one 
condition Insisted on by the Coiikmittee—viz. the 
question of the value of the additional area and 
more imivirtant site tliey were to rocoivo in ex¬ 
change for the Crosby Hall site and building. 
In these circumstances the Committee state that 
they had no alternative hut to report the failure of 
their efforts to give effect to the public wish that 
the historic old building should he preserved. 

The Local Government, Records, and Museums 
Committee of the London County Council have 
since taken the matter up, and the scheme they 
proposed was moved for adoption at last Tuesday’s 
meeting of the Countv Council—^viz. “That, in 
\iew of the imminent nsk of Crosby linll being de¬ 
stroyed unless immeiiiate action is token, the Local 
Government, Records, and Museums Committee 
be authorised to ascertain whether the Chartered 
Rank of Indio, Australia, and China would sell to 
the Council the site they have purchased, which 
includes Crosby Hall, and whether the Crosby 
Hall Preservadon Committee would be prepared 
to band over to the Council the amount subs^bed 
or promised by the public ; and that the Local 
Govemmont, Roconu, and Museums Cammittee 
do report whether on these lines suitable arrange¬ 
ments can be made to meet the re«juircments of 
the Rank and at the same time avoid the destrnc- 
tion of the Hall." The scheme was opposetl, 
however, on the ground that the Council would 
liave to find a largo amount of capital which 
would have lu be borrowHl in an mifavourable 
nuirket, and the following amendment was carried 
by 57 votes to 49: 'That the recominendation 
should be altered to the effect tlmt the Committee 
should be empowered to confer with the City 
Cirpomdnn, the Rank authorities, and the Crosby 
Hall PresenaUon Committee with a view to ascer¬ 
taining whether it was possible to make arrange¬ 
ments either to preserve the Hall on its present 
sits or to take it down oml re-erect it nr any part 
of it on another site to which the public could 
have access, but uiioii the nndoratanding that there 
should be no cliargc upon the county rate. 

The most one con hope for now is that the Rank 
Directors may eee their way to making nse of the 
building fur the purposes of their business. Khould 
the County Council Committee succeed in bringing 
this about, both they and the Rank Directors will 
have done good public service. 


The late WtUiam Alexander Longmore (K.j 

Mr. W. A. Luugmore, Fellow, elected 1H92, 
died on the 18th ulL, aged eighty-three. The 
following particulars of bis caroer have been 
kindly contributed by Mr. E. A. Young [d.]. 

Wuliam Alexander Longmnre was the son of 
Dr. Longmore, of Carpenters Park, near Watford; 
and a nephew of Tom Hood, the poet and humorist. 
He was educated privately at Waustead, and aftar- 
wards at King's Coltege, London. He served his 
articles with the late Mr. IL Case, of Oxford, who 
was associated with Prof. Cockerell at the time in 
the erection of the Art Galleries (or the University. 
Returning to I <oudon he entered the office of Mr. 
W. Orollicr, and afterwards of Sir William Tite, 
then busy on the drawings for the rebuilding of 
the Royal Exchange. 

He was for sonte time subsequently principal 
assistant to the late Mr. L. Vulliamy, then 
eugaged upon Dorchester House, Park T^ne, and 
other large mansions in various parts of the 
country, Westonhirt and Seaborn Hall, Slc. 

Mr. Longmore coiumenced practice some forty- 
five years ago in Whitechapel, at No. 9, Groat 
.Alie Street, then a very different neighbourhood 
from what it is to-day. Rapidly liecomiug well 
knoaii, he was responsible for many commercial 
and other buildings in the cluuiging district. 
He was for some years architect to the White¬ 
chapel Roard of Guardians, the Reaumont 
Trustees, and, on the introduction of the EMuca- 
don .Act, to the Walthamstow School Board. 
He practically retired from active work about seven 
years ago, but continued a constant attendant at 
the meetings of the Institute until a year ago. 

Afr. Ixingmore’s chief buildings were the many 
large schmls resulting from the remarkable 
growth of Walthamstow during the years 1880- 
1900. The villas on the Prospect Hill Estate 
were also mostly from his designs. In London, 
amongst other buildings in the East End, the 
Public Dispensary, Lemon Street, designed in 
the " correct ” Italian of the time, best shows the 
deceased architect's skill. 

Reing a devoted archii-ologist and a great collec¬ 
tor of objects of interest ho was woU known in 
literary and scientific circles in East London, and 
was member of the Natural History, Microscopical. 
Literary, Photographic, and other societies at 
Walthamstow. He was for many years member 
of the Local Roard. Another hrauch of the public 
service claimed much of his time, be having served 
in the Honourable .Artillery Company for fifty-four 
years. 

The Plemun System of Heating and Ventilating. 

Tlie City Lands Committee, in consequence of 
complaints to the cfi'ect tluvt the courts and cor¬ 
ridors of the new Sessions House in tlw Old 
Bailey are draughty and insufficiently warmed. 
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have iBsncd the following laemonindum:—“ It bu 
been minted out to the Citj Lands Committee 
tljat tne efficiency of the ‘rienum’ system of 
heating and ventilating—installed in this building 
at gTMt expense, and after considerable Inquiry— 
is seriously impaired by the owning of windows. 
Enormous volumes of warmed and purified air 
have been allowed to escape in this way, and the 
interference with regular currents of air, fiuwing 
through the ducts, 1^ resulte^l in a disorganisation 
of the system not confined merely to the rooms 
where windows have been opcue<l. ft is very 
desirable that a condition of things calculated to 
insure the best possible results from the system 
should he maintained throughout the Imi'lding, 
and, in the interests of all concerned, the com¬ 
mittee ask that the closing of windows —one of the 
essential principles—may be rigorously observed." 


HKVIKWS. 

SCIEXTIFIt' VENXn.ATION. 

lir Cnn-rnU anii the t-ow* of Ventitatuni. By If, .V, 

Shntf, n.Se., FM.S. Prtte !U. net. ! Com bridge: 

f'nipertily Prtt*.', 

All who are interested in the subject of ventila¬ 
tion—and who should not bo?—must welcome 
nny treatise dealing with the subject on scientific 
lines. Ifr. Sliaw's endeavour to draw an analogy 
between the laws regulating tbe distribution of 
electrical energy and those regulating air currents 
within buildings is at least iugenious, and cannot 
fail to 1)6 instructive. 

So far as the general principles set forth and the 
laws evolved are ooncomed, acceptance may bo con¬ 
ceded, because practical experience demonstrates 
that such laws exist and Lave to bo reckoned with. 

Perhaps the most important paragraph in the 
book is given i)n iiage 13—vix, “.Neglect of these 
lawsof numerical relation accounts in great meumre 
for the failure of ventilating appliances." (‘on- 
»ie<|ueiilly the mure cl issly such laws are sliidie<l 
anil ros{iocted. the less frequently should failure 
occur on the score of inadequate change of air: but 
it must Ktill be rocegnUeil that, in addition to such 
laws, many physical rcqnircmeuU mast he ob¬ 
served, appreciated, and provided for if efiicient 
ventibition within buildings is to l>e secured. 

This phase of the subject is dismissed Roniewhat 
Humumrily by the author, apparently in con- 
sot|uenoe of its complexity. 

The law of convection is eulorgei] upon, witile 
those of condensation and evaporation, which exer¬ 
cise oonsidemble influence upon tbe purification 
or deterioratiiin of air employed (or ventilation, 
are practically ignoreii. 

It is noteil ({sign 2) that air volume and weight 
differ in a ventilating circuit, but prol«bl« var,>ing 
ilegreos of contamination are not alludeil to; anil. 


as regards comfortable venUlatiuu, a suteiuent 
(page 4) that “ the resulting proJucU of conihus- 
tion do not difler seriously from that of the original 
oxygen” may certainly be questioned. 

Some confusion of jicrception exists when 
drawing a distinction (page S) between “so-called 
‘iiatni^* and other sources of power for venti¬ 
lation, when classing heat as • natural,' provide] 
it ‘costs nothing to maintain or' is a by-product 
of some other proce-ss." 

Discussing experimoutri on the How of air np 
chimneys, it is staled i page Iti): “ The windows and 
doors were kept ojam in order that none of tlie 
heat should be used up in drateing the air through 
the chinks." This implies that u suciional in- 
Huence is di-veloptHl in Hues, whereas the scien¬ 
tific effect is tliai wamu-r air thenun Is propelUil 
upwards liy cooler air aniunii U iiig .Iniwn down 
by the force of gravitation. 

A similar sliji appears at jiages 83-H4, tin. 
vacuum ••ystem by luecluuiical means Wng 
likened to the action of an open fire. 

So important to a clear understanding of veiiii- 
lating poMiibilities is tJie fact that wlien a fire is 
ligliti-d at the bast- of n Hue the wnnuedair within 
it is propUed upward by cooler air outside falling 
by gravitation, and exercising pressure ujxm all 
ojMuiings giving aecess to the flue, that it is bopd 
Mr. .Shaw will revise those pnions of his liook 
which are not in hurmony with so evident a 
scientific fact; also thot he may, on further con- 
sideratinii. modify bis views oil what he terms 
(page W4) “the xero poumtial system,’’ i.t. the 
emuloyraont of motive powvr (or iMiih inlets and 
outlets, because in practice the advanUges he 
claimii for it, tliat no interference with the action 
of the fans would be prmluceil bv the o{Mmiiig of 
dcors or windows, is very questions bio, and the 
application of force to both ends of a circuit can 
scarcely lia reconciled by the analogy of electrical 
energy, 

A correction is r-quired (|Mge 84) in reference 
to a diagram : fig, 33 should be tig. 34. 

Mr. Sliaw 8 ‘'ciincliisions *' are so inconclusive 
as t!t leave the practical application of tlie laws he 
lulvanccB of little effect in cases where pmvisiiin 
(or ventilation has lieen insufficient, and his ex¬ 
planation of wliat ho calls a paradox (preface, 
Mgu ix) only leaves confosiun w.iisc cmfoiimled. 
The statement is; “ If complaint is made of draught 
the proper remedy may be to supply more air— 
perliaps a little warmer-mit less'air. a littl.' 
colder, or of the aamo temperature." There is 
evidence of uncertainty on tbe point; but w there 
any jiaradox at all, or are tlu* premisses at fuult? 

Draughts are generoliy due to excessive velocity 
of air, moving either as a coni|s«ct body or in nar¬ 
rower streams: therefore, in order that di.scitiiifort 
to occupants of an apartment may be lessoned, tlie 
air-flow must either bo reduceil or tho inlets and 
outlets must be alt<<nvl or BrrBiige>l so that tbe 
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iitreams of »ir be deflected uid, if possible, 
more (^•aerally difluaed. 

Force exorciaed by the cut of a whip csoBaa a 
degree of pain because it ia coucentnted upon a 
small area, but an equal force might not be un> 
pleasantly felt if it were distributed o\-er the whole 
or a nmen lar^ portion of tho body. The same 
principle appU^ to what should be done to lessen 
or obriatc draughts of air travelling at high veluoity 
hut of comparatively suuril volume. 

On a previous occasion I had tho pleasure, as 1 
now have, of congratulating Mr. Shaw on his 
scientific investigations on tho subject of ventila¬ 
tion. My only regret ia that the practical applim- 
tiuns of the principles be demonstrates are not set 
forth with equally oouvincing eflect. 

William Hf.nma.s* r/’.]. 


E.XHLV HRICKS. 

I do not think the following has lieen note<l: 
it is from tlie new volutno of th*‘ Patent Rolls 
148(t H41. 

Page It.";. 10th tJet. 1487 (IH Hen. Vl.j at 
ShMn ^lanor; “ Appointment of William Weysy • 
‘ brikemaker,’ king’s seijeant, in order to speed the 
work on the king's manors at Sbene and elsewhere, 
to search for earth suitable for making tho tiles 
(teyuloM) calleii ‘ brike,* and arrange with the land 
owner to dig such earth ami make such tile.s: 
also ti take sufficient carriage for the same and 
the reiiuisito labiiurers, iron, timber, roofing-tiles, 
lead, stone, lathes, lime, coal, firewood, and other 
necesaari*^ for making such * brike' and earrvin'» 
on the said work." * 

Some authorities have endeavoured to persuade 
us that all bricks of this date wore importe*!. On 
page 265 is mention of tylers for the King's manor 
of Havfiryng atUi Bourne, and at page 630 (1411) 
mention of the new Itell lower at Fnlluiin and the 
bnngiiig of stone from the quarries at Maydestuu, 
witli the names of the masons, Richard* Garald 
and Peter Clia|.eU. On page .S3tt (1440) is mon- 
tjon of John Ilunden, citizen of London, and 
“ organniaker," cirslitor of a “boeber" of North- 
nranton for na On page 325, John Marys of 
otokecursy, «*. Somerset, is desorilied as •* fro- 
maaoii.'' 

Ralph Nevill, F.S.A. 


Un pa«r 49o WillUiu Vrjriy ui<l another, for mo 
wrviw .tone to Kiop ar» Krantisi Hie roirw-tion. »ewel 
■ml .orrsy of all - li*r*brewi.r» " in tlie realm of En«laiiil 
:rai. mention nf beer farrwen consi.letobW antnUfm Hi 
nme griwrally anlgned for the InlrmlneHon of beer Itil 
Enitlitml_It S. 


ALLIED S(MMETIFS 

THE NORTHERN ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Arthur B. Plummer iF.J, Pre«ident of 
tbe Northern .\rchitectunl Association, delivered 
the Inaugural .\ddress of the Session at Newcostle- 
upou-Tync on 18lb Novcmlittr. Mr. Plummer 
referred to tbe fact that lit* bad been Hon. Secra¬ 
tary of the Associati'in for fourteen years, and 
briffly com|«red its |ioaition at 'the com¬ 
mencement and termination of tliat period. At 
the end of 1892 the total raemliership of tbe Asso- 
ciaticn was 94, at the comroencGment of the present 
year it was 250, and according to the Institute 
KAt.ENnAB theirs was now nearly the krgest 
Sodoty allied to tbe Institute. Principaliy by the 
generosity of Mr. Glover the Association was now 
in possession of its own instead of hired premises. 
In addition, it possessed a valuable end growing 
library, a certain amount of furniture, and, above 
all, Mr, Glover’s gift of i^l,500 Consols. Referring 
to the ijuestion of the r^stration of architects, 
Mr. Plummer said that, till such time as registration 
was obtained (ho hoi^ under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of Ilrilisli ArchitocU), be should 
continue of opinion tliat the Itutitute should take 
the Provincial Arehitoctuml Societies into closer 
alliance. He thooght every AUio*! Society should 
be represented tr vfficio on the Institute Council 
by lb«r President There need be no anticipation 
that Provincial PresidenU would attend the Council 
meetings in such numliera as tu overrule the work 
of the London representatives. He should like to 
think that tbiirD was apjiarently no desire to keep 
any of them at a distance. He believed they bod 
not made tbe advance they should have dune in the 
matter of the registration of architseta. because tho 
public had not yet realiseil the importance of the 
question, and did not knowh<iwnearlv it concemud 
them. Hitherto, tbe subject hail lien discii.«sed 
only by members of tbe profession. Tho public 
now realised, ss they did not at one time, how 
imixirUnt it was that members of tho medical 
and legal ami otlier professions should be Irgallv 
qualifioil men. He did not think tbe great majority 
of people wore capable of judging whether buildinw 
wore the work of able or inferior man. It was never- 
theloM important that architects should be qualified 
anil determined to carry out good work, without 
altogetlier disobeying thiir clients' demands as 
re^rds matters of detail If an artist painted an 
infenor picture, one need not hung it befnre one’s 
eyes conUmmllv. If an architect or someone who 
unilertmik to do architect's work wim responsible 
or .Lsigmng a bmlding with l«d outline and de¬ 
tail in an iniiwrlant position, tho public wTre 
unable to avoid seeing it, and. consciously or 
nnwnsciously they were injurtKl by doinj so. 
A)iart from the art new nf the oiiejition il.e 
Htrucr.iral stability of buildings should bj 
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to be a iBAllec of ituporunoc to tlie public, uii] 
andcr tbi.s beoil alw they need to bo tnoght 
bow vit&l it was that only qualified men sboubl 
be allowed to call themselves arebiteots. The 
liest of architects was liable to make mistakes and 
miacalculatinns, and tbe possibilities of mishap 
were many times increased when unqualified luen 
were allowed to act as architects. The puhlio realised 
that it was important that sanitary details should 
be understood, and were also showing a desire to 
have artistic buildings, though, be feared, often at 
too little expense to themselves. This knowledge 
might lead them ultimately to demand that archi¬ 
tects should be legally qualified to erect buildings 
structunily and in ever}’ way good. Even if tbe 
buildings wore nut of u costly character, they 
might Iw good us regards outline and grouping, 
and espodally sky-line. Tbi- public may learn to 
know that a building may be architecturally aud 
structurally good, even though it be unobtrusive. 
Ue did not think that tbe registration and legal 
qualification of architects would make archi¬ 
tecture less of a fine art, nor would it make the 
ability of some mi^ii less pronounced. It would 
give architects more responsibility and a mure 
definite legal position, and they would get a better 
isliirated class of men, who would be accorded a 
higher status. It would also unify tlie profession, 
which wasat present somewhat divided, by niemiiers 
of the profession being conuecteil with variousarchi- 
tectural societies likely to bec.ome more or less 
important, and [lerbajis uUo leas in harmony with 
each other. Such unification would enable them 
to taka united action against I'arious forms of 
injustice. For example, they could take some 
united action os to the number of articled pupils 
architects should be allowed to take, as was tbe 
case with the legal profession. Ho did not believe 
in municipalities and district councils or their 
officials taking into their own hands work that 
as a rule could be much better done by rate¬ 
payers, wbotber professional men or tradesmen. 
If the profession were to he unified by registration 
aud compulsory qualification, then united action 
could lie taken to have it made illegal for a district 
council, Act to give u surveyor, sanitaiy inspector, 
clerk of works, or such Uke official too smsll 
a salary and allow him to increase it by prac¬ 
tising as an architect (whether qualified or not) in 
the district wbern he should only he acting in an 
administrative and advisor}’ capacity. The public 
were led to believe that it was policy for such an 
official to act fur them in preparing their plans, 
believing that he could not advise work to he 
rejected that he had himself preiiared. This course 
was really not to tbe ailvnntage of tho public, though 
tbiiy might think that a HnuUlor salary was being 
|iaiil by the ratepayers. If there was not enough 
work in one district to pay the projier salary of 
such an official, let him act for two or more adjoin¬ 
ing districts, or make up his extra salary in some 


other way. t’k'Veral years ago it was decidtsl that 
the London district sarveyora should l« appointeil 
with the understanding tliat they were not to 
engage in private practice as architects, ami in 
their case they wen* proved by examination to Ih' 
qiiolifinl men. This regnlation was even more 
necessary in the proiinces in the cane of nii- 
qnalified and qualified men. Was it good for 
architecture that even capable architects should 
find more aud more of the important architectural 
works being taken into the hands of corporations, 
and that they must, therefore, Unxime officials of 
corporate iKxlies ? Was it to ihi- advantage of a 
nation or a town that their work should he under¬ 
taken in many cases hr one man, who could not 
be an expert in ail branches, and who in Mime 
catve.s produced a more or less similar class of 
design for all the municipal buildings of a city 
^^^len there was too much work to he done he had 
to get through it somehow, by an increase of staff 
and by delegating his work to others. When there 
was too little work a largi* staff hod to be dismiBaed, 
or the ratepayers bad unknowingly to keep them 
on, doing little nr no work, or else work had to bt* 
rreateil liefore it wa* iieces-'.ary anil to U- paiil for 
at tbe ratepayers' expense. In the case of coqiorate 
iKidies .selecting in the inten'sts of the rute|inyers 
tile liest architect for each ck-ss of work, they wen- 
not causing any one man to undertake mon< than 
was }K>ssihie. \\'hen the work was finished the 
ratfcj»yers liail no longer to pay for the ap-kf>i>p 
of an office and staff, and the work, he thought, 
wonld be lietter done and at less cost. In most 
ca.<u‘g the officials of corporate loidies made nsc 
of a larger staff of architectural assistants than 
pwtising architects would find necessary for 
similar work. .Architects had no occasion to Is* 
ashamed of their profession when they loukeil 
at schemes for street unprnvemcDts and monn- 
ment-s carried out under arrhitectnral advice 
and Bupcrvisioii, and compatod sneh work with 
similar undertakings carriod out in a piecemeal 
aud haphazard nmiuier without the advice of 
capable architects. It was complained that we 
did not improve upon tbe architecture of tbe 
Greeks and Romans and the hnilders of mediicval 
times; they, it was said, built structures that 
would lost for ages. His reply to that was that 
when anything in nature or art had reached piT- 
fection, to endeavour to improve it might he 
useless. In olden times men also constructed 
hoildings that would not last for agi>a, hut natu¬ 
rally we had no remains of their jerry-building 
work. .-Architects of the present <lay were erecting 
structures that would last as long as any 
buildings ever yet coustrurted. Tbe endeavour 
to improve upon good architecture by tho inven¬ 
tion of entirely new art and by lieiug original 
at any cost might attract the attention of the 
mnltilndc and pnt money into tbe architect’s 
pockets, but would not succtwd in obtaining 
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lasting respect and success. Heferriug to some 
unpleas^t experiences be lutd had throagb 
the action o( bonut^ architects o( Societies 
who make grants in connection with clturcb 
boildinga, Mr. Plummer suggested that bunorory 
architects should sign their names to their 
reports, and that the secretary of the Si ciety 
they were acting for should send out with the 
copy of their remarks a copy of their signatures. 
Touching the educational work of the .\s8ocia- 
don, Mr. Plummer said be was inclined to think 
that they should do good work if they sent a 
deputaUou to examine architectural educational 
work in connection with one or two successful 
architectural Societies and centres, and report the 
result to the CounciL They could then hold a 
conference with thoir studeuK to discuss how they 
could best help them, upon similar or other 
lines, as they might he pirpnrcd to support 
He regretted that, though umuy of the sketches 
submitted for their prizes were of au architectural 
character, they were not, however, sufiicicntly 
practical and detailed, though most artistic. More 
lasting good would result if small-scale sketches 
wen* accoiiipimied by enlarged sketches of details 
and of mouldings Ity those students who do not 
make measured drawings. Many students devoted 
tbemeelves entirely to skt^ebing and comparatively 
few made measurei 4lrawings. Both, however, 
should l>e attended to. The .\ssocintioti could ilo 
useful work by airangiiig foreign sketcliing tours, 
say. to liegiu witli, in alternate years. If they 
could not do this os an Association, perhain they 
could aid and encourage some one suitable to niake 
the necessary arraugemems uuder their auspices. 
Should the Council be of opinion that they would 
thus lie promotiug the educational work’ of the 
Aasociatiou, a grant might he made, |ierhaps 
In the first instance from the Glover Fund, 
for a conductor's fee. A fow toura abroad 
were of great value to urchitecU and archi¬ 
tectural stndcuU. and did not cause their owu 
excellent mediii'val ami subsequent and modem 
work to be less appreciaU<d. Touring in and 
from Belgium as a ceutn* was as clieap as tmvcl- 
ling in their own country, or even chcafier if 
properly amuged. He was iiuite aware that 
their Association hod reachid a stage somewhat 
difficult to manage. It rei|uire<l that atlcutiun 
sliould be given to the ii«sls of botli its senior and 
junior members, ainl it was not easy succeaeftillv 
to give coiubiuial attention to both. He hoped, 
however, that the seninrs and juniors would 
continue to I© loyal to each oUicr lor their own 
sakea and for the soke of the .Asaociiitiuu. and 
that Lliey would oil take an active ptirsonoJ 
interest and lu far as possible attend their various 
meetings. Till such time as they were strong 
enough to have a paid lecturer and class fees, he 
would suggest that a fow further regular classes 
should be stiirted. The most likely to succwl 


would be. hrst, a class to teach [lamting in water¬ 
colours, principally as it would be of value 
to archit^tural students; secondly, a class to 
toach land surveying auil levelling. 4c. Several 
yearn ago, and near the termination of Mr. White’s 
period ns Secretory of ilie 1{.1.B..\., be had writteu 
to him suggi'stiiig tliat the K.l.B.A. Council 
should emphiv a qualifie«I U*cturer to tour the 
provinces and give lectures on the subjects of 
the B.l.B.A. Evaumutioiis. Owing to Mr. White's 
death, the letter received liitle ntleiition lieynud 
acknowledgment. Some yeara Inter, Mr. John 
SlaU r, memlier of Um* IM.B.A. Council, told him 
he thought the suggestiou was wortli consider¬ 
ation, and he therefore kindly drv*w the Council'a 
atU'Utiuu to the mutter and a committee was 
appoint^ Ui consider the question. As a result 
the various Allknl Soi'ieties were written to and 
aaketl if they would l•ontrib^1e towanla the cost of 
courses of lectures. It wa.s found, however, that 
tliere was ni>t sufficient resiiouse to make it clear 
that financially and otherwise it would be a 
success. He wished the Institute had not 
ex|Kcted this proposal to lie a guaranteed success 
m nilyance. If a cummenccuu'nt had been 
muile it would in time liave iiecoiae a succi-s.s. 
Before cuududiug .Mr, Plummer commended the 
_*krchit<u;ts ^ Benevolent huciety os deserving the 
increased aid of the Association a.v a Society, and 
also from its various mombers. 


SHEFFIELD .SDITETY OF AHCHITECTS 

At the University of Sheffield a department of 
Arrhilectiire has lien founded, with Mr. W. S. 
Puryhon os lecturer, at the desire of liie Sheffield 
Society of Architects and SurveyoTH, who will li© 
associuieil with the council iiud the senate of the 
Uriiversity in its ruanagement. The department 
io in8titut,;d to provide ; first, a systematic course 
of trainiug for student* wishing to liecome archi- 
L*cta, to^la* tiikeu by them liefore eiiteiing an 
architect s office, tliougli not uirceasarily liefore 
they lire urticlcil; and, stcondly, an advanced and 
caiitiiiiioii.» course of stinly for students diiriii*' 
their pupilage, and ulso when they become qualL 
tied a-ssistiints. Either course will lie op^ii to 
those who are already in architects' offices. The 
CfiiirscB nro adapted to the risjiiireiutuils of ttie 
examiimt.oii of I he Koyal Iiistiiule of British 
.krehitwU. The Fniversity will grant certificates 
to students who |muoi its examinations. The 
li^turer will bo assisted in the work and suikt- 
vihion of the .Advanced course by lcodin» 
ineinlicrs of the architectural profession in the 
city. In addition to access to the Universitr 
hlirnry, students will have the use of the library of 
the Sheffield tw-iety of Arcbitects and Sorveyor* 
which will Ih* kept in the arehitcctiiral room 



REC’ENT FIRE LEGISLATION FOR LONDON 

UNDEK THE FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS. 1895 A 1901; THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT. 18l»4; AND THE L()NTX)N BUTT.DTNG ACTS (AMENDMENT) ACT, 1U05. 

By Wm. Woodward [/•'.]. 

Read before Uie Royal Institate of British Architects, Monday, i6th December 1907. 

I SUPPOSE we ahall lie all agreeid that no man knows Itetter whore tho ahoe pinchca 
than he who wears the shoe, anti nolnxly appreciates more fully tho administration 
of an Act of Parliament than he who suffers, or Itelieves he suffers, from a procedure 
which does not hap|>en to full in with bis own view of what is right and what is wrong. 

To bring the subject of my Paper out of the realms of modisevnlism, and to treat it as 
one within the memory of living inhabitants, let us go back only to the days of the Metro¬ 
politan Board of Works, and call to mind the nature of tho .Acts in force in those days, 
how they were administered, and whether any dire calamity occurred from fire as the result 
of laxity or leniency on tho part of the then administrators. I can well remember one or 
two gretil conflagrations which illnminoil and relieved the dull murkiness of a London 
atmosphere: the “ Tooley Street fire,” for oxample, which for days blazed, smouldered, and 
ultimately died out, “ leaving not a wrack behind." It seemed, too, in my young days tliat 
the old jairish “ squirts," as 1 think they were called, “ liand-pumi>ed " as they were, and the 
more dignified “fire-engine"—a sort of “model" engine comi)areJ with that of to-day- 
were always “ out,” tearing about the streets and frightening uer%’on3 old ladies just as the 
fire-engine drivers delight in doing to-day. And yet I do not know that any very serious 
loss of life from fire occurred then comi«ired with the then existing |)opulation. I am not 
old enough to have walked through the City, anu-iu-arm with the great diarist Samuel 
Pepys, and to have watched and note<l, with the piquant and charming detail cliaracteristic 
of the embellishment of his “ Diary," tho ravages of the Great Fire of London, a fire the 
area of whose devastations would liave l>een much dimiuishe<l if there had been a greater 
absence of wood with a corresponding presence of jiarty-walls. We shall find as we consider 
the various Acts of Parliament which have been {iitssed with the object of securing greater 
immunity from loss of life and of property from fire in London that the prevention of the 
spread of fire has always been the guiding principle of legislation. 

Horizontal and vertical divisions of fire-resisting materials, and means of escape in case 
of fire, have from lime to time engaged the attention of Parliament and of municipal and 
controlling authorities. It is curious, too, to note—whilst I am on tlie snbjret of com¬ 
parative absence of great lc«i8 of life from fire in London- that, notwithstanding the absence 
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of party-'walls in the hundreds of groups of the old wooden picturesque cottages which 
we find scattered all over England, scarcely any loss of life from Are lias occurred in them, 
and what has occurred has been almost always doe to the occupants having part4iken of a 
little too much of tlie getod old English homn-l>rvwi*d concoction which cheered as well as 
inebriated. 

I am quite aware of the great difference which existed as regards cube contents l>etween 
buildings in London in the reign of Charles II., and in the country cottages I have referred 
to, and those structures which the demands of large commercial and industrial undertakings 
have created even since the genesis of the Metropolitan Board of Works. Out with the 
advent of these large emporiums and warehouses modern invention has led to the intro* 
duction of materials and methods of protection from fire which vastly increase the opjwr- 
tunity for clearing a building of its inmates Itefore the devouring element" (as the 
penny*a*liner terms itl has had a chance of getting well hold of the structure. .\nd I 
venture to assert that these considerations have not received the attention they deserve, 
either from the fire insurance companies or from the authorities administering the protective 
Acts of Parliament. Another point ia that there does not appear to have l)een sufficient 
study given to what are and what are not the best fire-resisting materials. It is, 1 think, 
by no means certain that the hideous iron staircases which one sees outside large build¬ 
ings in London would not prove delusions and snares in cases of big fires, even assuming 
one could get nervous persons to use these staircases at all; but the question at once arises. 
What sort of external staircase would you have which answers to the ease and lightness 
of construction of these modem iron staircases, with the addition of some approximation to 
beauty ? 

In the second schedule to the London Building Act, 1894, we find “ granite and other 
stone considered as suitable for building purposes by reason of its solidity and durability.'* 
“ Solid," no doubt, granite and other stones are, but as to their suitability or durability in the 
case of a big fire, I should say that we are relying ujwn a reed which soon breaks. In the 
same schedule—oak and teak in beams or posts or in combination with iron—the timber and 
the inm are required to l)e protected by plastering in cement or other incombustible or non¬ 
conducting extenuil coating; and this provision is, to my mind—at least in the case of timber— 
(juite unnecessary. One of the l»est supports to a building on fire is timber, and it rtspiires 
no external covering of the nature descrilaxl. 

Tlieu take that mueh-objectal-to clause in the some schedule which demands staircases 
to l>e of oak or teak or other hard timber, with treads, strings, an<l risers not loss than two 
inches thick. The idea of rt^iuiring a “ wall string ” to be two inches thick is going loo far, 
and it is equally unnecessary to require doors to be 2 inches thick “ m all parts." This 2 inches 
has been retluced to 1} inches in the London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, lOO.*;, but in 
nearly all other particulars os regards fire-resisting materials the Amendment Act has 
a<lopted the wording of the principal Act. In most cases the pmvision of “ oak, teak, nr 
other hard timber” is quite unnecessary; good, sound yellow deiil or fir would 1)6 equallv 
effective and sufficient in the case of fire. 

I think that the question of preserving timber from the effects of fire is an im|K)rtant 
one, because if some imduubted preservative could l)e secured much cost and trouble would 
be save4l in the means now adopted. A suggestion has been made that the surfaces of timl)er 
should 1)6 coated with silicate of soda and limewash, and Professor AUd specifies that a 
smooth and clean surface should be first obtained and then painted with a diluted solution of 
the silicate, then with slaked fat lime of the consistency of cream, then with a stronger 
solution of silicate. 
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'I'Ik* Act of 1H94 wiiB, on itu |msHUi{<, confiideretl to be the last word in protective building 
iegislutiun, and we now know bow disadvantageous to building ojterations many of the clauwis 
of that Act have proved to be. 

In lh95 it occurred to our contrfiUing authorities that, as regiu-ds factories something 
further, and special, was let^uired to be done in connection with provisions for escape from 
fire. I believe I am only giving expression to what everyone in this room thinks when I say 
that prevention of loss of life from fire has Iwcu the honest basis of all legislation on Uiis 
subject, whether that legislation has lieen initiated by the Metrojiolitan Boanl of Works, by 
the London County Council, or by Parliament; but wo architects, builders, and building 
owners are naturally concerned to know, first, whether all tlie various clauses of the Acts ore 
fair, necessary, and practicable ; secondly, how they liave been inteqjrete<l in the administra¬ 
tion of them; and, thirdly, what injury has accnied to those brought within the purview of 
their reijuirements by curtailment of space, by interference with the econ«)mical working 
of business, and by financial loss occosione^l by reduced value of premises and cost of carrying 
out the Ck)uncir8 reiinirements. Wo must, however, remember, at the same lime, that what 
was thought sanitarily good enough fifty years ago is not so thought now, and the reduction in 
the death-rate in London proves the value of the alteration in our ideas; and so it must be os 
regards loss of life from fre : modem views must be obeyed, an«l all we have to do is to see 
that those views are cjuried uito effect in a reasonable and practical manner. 

In the P’sctory and Workshoii Act, 1895, Section 10 provides for “ movable tire escai )08 " ; 
but anyone who has had experience of such means of e8ca|)o knows it sometimes occurs that 
the apparatus is out of order when wanted, and that the escapes are o|)en to the remark that 
bodily injury sometimes occurs from their use, aiuirt from the terror created when the inmates 
are full of excitement and desire to use thorn. 

1 quite admit that these inventions fur getting out of burning buildings as rapidly 
as possible deserve every encouragement, and much depends upon simplicity and ease 
of working when they are brought into play. I was afforded the opportunity the other day 
of going over some of the premises of Messrs. Barker in Kensington High Street, and I was 
much struck with the evident care and anxiety on the part of the firm to make every possible 
provision for the rapid exit of their numerous employes in case of fire. Strong canvas shoots, 
easy of entry, and dropping into the street, are one of the means, and to these appliances 
the resident fireman, Mr. Bateman, has devoted much thought and skill, all in the iraiwrlant 
direction of simplicity and security. Fire buckets, nipcs with loops for jaissing under the 
arms, and external staircases afford additional assistance, and there can ho no doubt that for 
these canvas-shoots casements opening outwards are far better than double-hung sashes. 

All of us liave a natural horror of death from fire, and the more one sees of it the more 
one jlesires to c<jntrol its spread. I was taken a few days l)ack, by Mr. J. 0. Straneom, of the 
London County Council, over the house No. 71 Commercial Koad, Lambeth, in which a j)oor 
woman and child were recently burnt to death. The following is the typo of that house, and 
of those, I am told, in which since Ist January 190t> twenty-seven lives have Itoen lost and 
upwards of five hundred, more or less, seriously endangered. A small shop, with a room at 
the rear; passage to staira loading to first and second floors; lath-and-plastor ptirtitions, 
matchboarded in parte, and no way out to the roof. The Loudon County Council are now 
requiring a partition to be put up at the lop of these staircases forming a lobby over which is 
a trapway escape to the roof, and thence by iron fixed ladders, if required, to the roofs of 
adjoinuig premises. This is a simple and iiiexjiensive requirement to which no reasonable 
objection could, I think, be raised. Had it exist^ at this house in Commercial Rmd no doubt 
the two lives would have Iwen saved. 
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I do not know whether it is n faot or not, but it has always impressed itsell u{K)n me that 
fires occur in cyeUx—thai they take place in grou|>s at the same time, and tliat the winter 
months are those selected for confiagrations. The large fire at tiamago's, the other day, at 
the same time as other tires, brought this home ti> my mind, and 1 am sure we were all glad 
to know that no loss of life occurred there. This was, no doubt, due to the absence of {>anic, 
and to the fact tliat the fire occurred in daylight. 

The Prince of Wales, appreciating the great importance of protection from loss of life by 
fire in hospitals, requested Sir Kyre Shaw and Captain Wells to draw up recommendations 
as to the best method of securing protection against fire in the various London hospitals, and 
these gentlemen liave issued a report which ap])eared in The Timee of Lite 27th ult. This 
report, it can be well understood, is valuable, and if the recommendations made in it are care* 
fully complied with much greater chances of escape will ensue. The report directs attention 
to arrangements which should be made for summoning those who should i>e ulurmo«], and also 
to the necessity of means of immediately desi>atching information to the neiirest fire brigade or 
police station—mentioning, for example, the telephone. Organisation, loo, to stay " panic ” is 
needed, so as to guide the | alients to a place of safety. In a densely smoky atmosphere “ wet 
flannel also over the face ” is said to be beneficial. However, whatever the precautions are— 
and no doubt euormous goal can be done by thought and organisation —no study can be more 
beneficial to mankind than that having for its object the prevention of loss of life by fire. 

P'actorv aki» Woaiumoi' .\ct. 1SK)1. 

In the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, Section 14 o|)erate8 on factories the construc¬ 
tion of which was not commenced l*efure the Ist January 1892, and in which more than forty 
persons are employed; and every workshop of which the construction was not conuuunced 
before the Ist January 1890, and in which more than forty persons are employed, must be 
furnished with a certificate from the District Coimcil of the district (in Loudon the London 
Coonty Council) in which the factory or workshop is situate, that the factory or workshop is 
provided with such means of escape in case of fire for the persons employed therein as can 
reasonably Ije required under the circumstances of each case; and if the factory or workshop 
is not so fui'nished it shall be deemed not to l)e kept in conformity with this Act, and the 
certificate referred to must specify in detail the means of escape so provided. 

Sub-section (2) of Section 14 requires eveiy District Council from time to lime to ascertain 
whellier the aforesaid means of escape are provided, and, if not, to serve on the owner a notice 
specifying the measures necessary, and reqoiring him to carry them out before a specified date. 
This clause, it will be observed, gives a roving |Miwer to the Council, and the measures 
specified have given rise to much litigation, much heart-burning, and much cost. I well remember 
fighting, on more than one o<;ca8ion, a requisition which was to my mind unnecessary and a 
very serious encroachment upon the ground-floor s]iace of my client's premises. This was a 
l)a88age-way about 3 feel wide, with a wall or fire-resisting partition extending from the rear 
right to the street, where a door had to be provided, and in one case the cost of providing a 
new staircase at the rear and the passage to the front would have amounted to about £1,500, 
apart from the loss of most valuable space. I urged that the inmates of the factory, having 
got down to the rear of the ground floor by means of the now staircase, could have as easily 
got to the street by running through the shop and out at the other door, as by being jammed 
together in the new passage-way. But the London County Council did not view the matter in 
that light. The result was that after a large consumption of time and money my cUent 
determined to send two of his workmen away (he had forty-one at the time); he thus reduced 
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the uumber to thirty-nine, and the London County Council had to leave the prcmisoB exactly 
uB they were, and my client saved bis £1,500. 

Sub-Bection (3) of the same eection gives power to arbitrate within one month alter 
the time a difference arises between the owner and the Council. 

Section 15 gives power to the Council to mako by-laws providing for means of escape 
from fire in the case of any factory or workshop. “ By-laws " are risky things, and become 
at times more exacting than the Acts themselves. They require careful watching and 
contnd. 

Section 153, Sub-section (3), extends the powers of the London County Council under 
Section 164 of the London Building Act, 1894, with resiiect to the means of escape from firo 
in buildings exceeding t*0 feet in height, to all factories and workaliope, whether exceeding 
60 feet in height or not. 

difficulty had arisen when a “ factorj- ’* was in different occuiations: the upper floors 
may have urgently needed means of escape in case of fire, which could only be provided by 
interfering with premises l>eneath, above, or surrounding, the owner of which not having forty 
persons employed was outside the Act, and would not allow any means of escape to pass 
through or interfere with his holding. The London County Council, experiencmg this 
difficulty, have provided for it in the Amendment .\ct. 

There are some provisions in the Act respecting the form of doors to be used in 
factories, and with reference to these and other special forms of door, whilst I agree tliat 
they should be made to *q)eu outwards, I think some of the fastenings spet^ified might be 
much simplified. 

The first schedule to the Act provides for arbitration between the owner of the factory 
or workshop on the one band ami the IHstrict Council or London County Council on the 
other hand, fourteen da 3 r 8 being the time within which the arbitration is to be commenced. 

Tuk London Btulpiso Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905. 

In 1903 the London County Council was again " seized," as the old saying is, with a 
desire for further powers to secure further means of escape in case of fire, and they brought 
in a Bill which so thoroughly abinucd the owners of property in London—including the 
City—that a thorough combination of effort to prevent the passing of the Bill was effected, 
with the result that that BUI was withdrawn. I must confess to some personal satisfaction 
that I was able to contribute somewhat to the withdrawal of that BUI. 1 may perhaps be 
j^ermitted to mention that Mr. H. L. Florence and myself were engaged by the proprietors 
of eighteen of the most important of the hotels in London to consider the BUI with reference 
to the effect of it upon these hotel buUdings, and in an exhaustive report which we made on 
24th February 1903 we were able not only to [loint out the very serious mischief which 
might arise to these hotel buildings if the provisions of the Bill became law and were 
imforced ; but to state that we had been pleased to find in most of the hotels many admirable 
precautions and safeguards exisring for the CBcajie of the inmates in case of fire, such as 

(1) Powerful pum|ifi to raise water to the roofs of the highest hotels whore storage 
cisterns of great capacity are placoil to ensure due pressure of water, 

(2) Fire hydrants on the various floors. 

(3) Hand pumps, tanks on wheels, and fire pails on the various floors. 

(4) Fire alarms, which bring to the different floors, in from one to two minutes, firemen 
and jwrters well trained to use the hydrants and hose. 

(5) Emergency liells on each floor. 
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(6) Firemen who patrol the building every hour. 

(7) Control or “ tell-tale ” clocka, which ensure the patrol of the firemen at night. 

In addition to these precautions there is the fad that in hotels, night and day, there 
are always servants axid staff men ulK>ut on each floor, euid that ready means of communica¬ 
tion exist with the London County Council Fire Brigade. 

There can be no doubt that the Bill of 1903 contained a large iiumlwr of most important 
clauses which would have lieen beneficial to the pubhc at largo, and to building owners in 
particular; but at the same time there permeated the diKumeiit a clear attempt, in my 
opinion, on the part of the London County Council to take such power as would enable them 
to enter every man’s house, on fishing expeditions, to discover sometliing to pull down or U> 
rtsjuire something to be put up. I conjured np an army of in8i)ector8 whoso business it 
would luive l)een, at the ratejiayers' «xi»euse, to enter upon, what I tarraed at the time, ** jxilice 
excursions," which must have resulted in great interruption of business and enormous loss of 
money—all l)ecaaBe of im innate desire on the i»nrt of the controlling authorities to improve 
the Metrcpolifl at the expense of the individual, and to employ a Nasmyth hammer Ui crack 
a nut. 

But the London County Council were not so easily set at rest; in 11K)1 they were " at 
it ’’ again, and the result of their renewed activity is the London Building Acta (Amendment) 
.\ct of 1905, which is now in force. 

On 4th December 1905, I at tlie re<jue8t of the then I’rt^sident of the Institute 
(Mr. Belcher) read in this room a short Paper on this Act, which did not, for all practical 
purposes, come into force until Ist January 1900 (Section 7), and this as regards certain new 
buildings; and for the remainder it did not come into force until the Ist January 1907 
(Section 9), and this as regards certain old buildings, being a retrospective clause, to which 
1 personally take great exception. So that when 1 read my I’ai>er in December 1905 we had 
had no experience of the working of the Act. 

I, with many others, always fret and fume at what 1 term “ grandmotherly l^^lation ; 
that wjis the burden of my song in 1905, and 1 suppose it wUl be to the end, but I " found 
salvation ” in the fact that many of the provisions of the Act were referable to the Tribunal 
of Appeal, which remains as it is constituted under the Building .\ct of 1894. 

In the discussion which took place on my Pa|)er Mr. Douglass Mathews used some very 
sound words when he said that the special object of this Act was to “ take means to prevent 
loss of life from lire, and not to wait until a fire occurred,” and with that sentiment every one 
will cordially agree. The duty of the Fire Brigade is pracUcjilly to provide means of escape 
from the outside of buildings ; the duty of the London County (kjuncil to afford protection in 
the insides of buildiugs. 

1 concluded my Paper by observing that we must do the best we could with the Act now 
that it is law ; that its success or failure depended very largely upon the maimer in which it 
is to be administered, and tliat we should not condemn the administrators until they had had 
a fair trial. 1 added that if the officials who had to do the work would bring to bear mrou the 
provisions of the Act sound common sense, and keep the spirit of the Act, rather than the 
letter, always before them, much trouble would be saved, and that fair and reasonable protec¬ 
tion could be afforde<l ijuite as much by the practical exorcise of common sense as by the 
exhibition of fads and fancies, which too often characterise constituted authorities ; tliat we all 
trusted to the London Clounty Cumicil to administer the Act in a reasonable uumner; that if 
they did, they would have the assistance and co-uiteration of all architects ; if they did not, 
they must look forward to constant attempts at evasion and to bitter litigation which would 
neither protect lives nor advance the real interests of the biggest metropolis in the world. 
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It fihoulii hi* Imme in miml that this Act of 1905 only became law after the Bill had 
recuiviHl the most carefni attention of a Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament, and 
it is very interesting to read the precis of the evidence given l)efore those Committees, which 
is non- published in the form of a Blue Book. 

The Bill as originally dopositod was a Bill for the general amendment of the London 
Building .Acts, hut Iwfore it came into Committee all of it was dropped except the one part 
relating to fire. The Bill was before the Committee of the Ilonae of Commons nineteen days* 
and before the Committee of the Hoaso of Lords four days. The Bill was strongly op|X)8ed, 
amongst the petitioners who apiH'aretl against it Iwlng the Corporation of London, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Institute of Builders, the Dis¬ 
trict Surveyors’ Association, See. 

Many of our professional brethren and members of the Institute gave evidence, amongst 
them Iieiug, for the promoters, Mr. W. E. Riley, Saperintending .Architect of Metropolitan 
Buildings and Architect to the London County Council: and, fur the opponents, Mr. Edwin T. 
TIall, Mr. Thomas Henry Watson, Mr. Bernard Dicksee, Mr. Alexander Stenuing. Colonel 
Eustace Balfour, Mr. E. W. Wimperis, the late Mr. H. H. Collins, and several large property 
owners. 

It came out in evidence that the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, which provided for 
means of escaiie for factories and workshops employing over forty persons, was found to be 
unsatisfactory on account of the limit of numbers, and the fact that very many premises could 
not 1)6 dealt with because the provision of satisfactory means of escape would involve trespass 
on intermeiliate holdings in the same building or on adjoining buildings. In this connection 
it should 1)0 mentioned that when the above Bill was promoted no fewer than nine hundred 
and eighty-nine factories rei)orte<l as dangorons by the Homo Office could not be dealt with 
by the London County Council liocause they did nut come within Uie scope of existing Acts of 
Parliament. 

It was fonnd also that Section Cl of the London Building Act, 1894, which provided for 
means of escape to roof, was also unsatisfactory, as it could be easily evaded by not providing 
a parapet. 

Section C3 of the 1894 Act was unsatisfactory, as it only provided for means of escaj)e 
from the portions of buildings over sixty foot aliove the |)avement level, whereas fire e8eai)es 
only reach 55 feet, and even l)eluw that level life could only l)e saved very slowly by fire 
escapes. 

.All those qneelions came to an issue when the well-known tire occurred at Noa. C7 to 71 
Qneen Victoria Street in which ten persons lost their lives. This was a building in which 145 
people wore employed in the whole building, but only twenty in the portion used as a factorj*. 
At the inquest the coroner and jury recommended tliat the Building Act of 1894 should l)e 
amended so as to deal with cases of this kind. 

The Home Secretary stated that the subject of safety from tire required early considera¬ 
tion, and in consei^uence of lliis representation it was decided to amend the legislation in such 
a way as to provide means of escape from all buildings in which more than twenty |)ersouB were 
accommodated. 

The result of the legislation was the London Building Acts (.Amendment) Act, 1905, and 
l)efore devoting a little time to the consideration of the working of the Act up to the present 
time we will deal briefly with its main features. 

Under Section 7 plans of new high and twenty-|)er8on buildings must be submitted to the 
Council, and certiticates must l)e obtainol, before the buildings are occupied. The adminis- 
tralors of the .Act appear to aim nt obtaining two separate means of escape from each part of 
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the boilding. In flHte and tenements, Jkc., they have accepted, however, one stnirc^ with 
self-closing fire-resisting doors for floors under 50 feet high, but they usually require some 
other means of escajie from the floors above that level. 

In buildings other than dwelling houses until recently a ventilated lobby has been 
required between the sbiircase and the room, but the Tribunal of Appeal have in three cases, 
viz. 13 and 15 Leather Lane, 1 and 2 Gracechurch Street, and 41 and 42 Beech Street, 
Barbican, in buildings under 1,000 feet superficial, uphold appeals against the provision of 
these lobbies. The Tribunal of Appeal stated, 1 understand, that they did not propose to decide 
a general principle as to whether these ventilated lobbies were or were not desirable in some 
coses, but iliat they were only dealing with the cases before them. Both from the Council’s point 
of view and that of the public this appears to 1)0 regrettable, ns, if they had settled the general 
principle, it would have l)een a good guide to architects as to what Ui provide in the future. 

Two of these cases have been fought by Mr. Percy B. Tublw, and in the case of Noe. 41 
and 42 Beech Street, Barbican, the Tribunal of Api>eal allowed the apiteal of Mr. Tubbs, and 
awarded sixty guineas costs against the London Cotmty Coimcil. 

It aplMtars that the princijml objection raised by Mr. Tubbs was to the “ smoke lobbies 
which to many of us have l)eon a sore bone of contention. Mr. Tubbs stated in his evidence 
(vide Th< Builder, 19th October 1907) that although he had put these lobbies in, in four or 
five cases, at the instance of the London County Council, he was no believer in them. He 
farther stated Uiut he had experimented on one of these smoke lobbies and found that the 
air was drawn into the room rather than the smoke being driven out of it, and that on 
opening the door leading to the staircase the smoke rushed up the staircase, and that it 
conclusively proved to him tliat the ventilators acUnl os inlet ventilators, and not ns exhaust 
ventilators. It appeared also that the London County Council Committee were prepared to 
consider pro(>o8als of various alternative measures of oscajte.and one of them was a means of 
communication with adjoining buildings by means of ladders ; but, unfortunately, the adjoining 
owners would not agree to these ladders being placed on their premises. 

I think many in this ro(»m will heartily congratulate Mr. Tubbs on the success of his 
appeal, as there can be no question of the nuisance of these smoke lobbies in small buildings, 
besides which we have not yet had a single case in which a fire has occurred, and which would 
have conclusively proved their nst* or their failure. Another important point raised in this 
apiteal is the fact that Mr. Tublsi could not get the consent of the adjoining owners to the 
proposed ladders. These ladders afford an inex|M;nBive and satisfactory means of escape on 
to the roofs of adjoining houses, and I pointed out the weakness of the Act when 1 read my 
Paj)er here — that whilst ijrovisions were made for escape by roofs, no power was conferred to 
compel adjoining and recalcitrant owners to consent to ladders giving access to their 
premises. This omission is inconceivable, but there it is until it is supplied by another 
Amendment Act. I cannot myself understand the objections l)eing raised, as these bidders 
are sauce for the goose and ditto for the gander. 

Since Mr. Tubbs’s apiieal was allowed the Building Act Committee of the London County 
Council have issued the following rGjiort, viz. (vide The Builder, IGth November 1907): 

“Since the coming into operation ot the London Building Acts (.\mendment) Act, 1905, 
apiieals have l»een made to the Tribunal of Ap()eal against the Council’s retiuirements for the 
provision of ventilated lobbies to staircases in certain coses. 

“ The decisions of the Tribunal of Ap{»eal in these cases have made it necessary for us 
to reconsider the practice of the Council in similar cases arising under Sections 7 and 9 of 
the Act. Hitherto it has been the practice to require as an alternative to secondary means 
of escape -ventilated lobbies to sbiircases in order to prevent smoke logging. The Tribunal 
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of Apjwal has definitely tlwliiied to lay down a general rule, bat in the three above-mentioned 
cases it has <le^•idod that an enclosed fire-resisting or inc-ombustible staircase with means of 
esca])e to and from the roof is sufiicient for the purposes of the Act. We have therefore 
determined that in similar cases such means of escape only shall be re(|uirod.” 

Under Section of the Act the Council may make requisitions with regard to esisting 
high and twenty-person buildings, and the same principles are adopted us for new buildings, 
but the existing means of escape are, where [tossible, made use of. It is considered desirable 
that architects when altering buildings should obtain the Council’s views with regard to means 
of escu|) 0 , so as to embody the suggestions with other alterations. 

Under Section 10 projecting shops are required to 1 k> provided with a fire-resisting roof 
and other details, but the Council have large jjowers of exemption. The Council have given 
publicity to these [wwers, and have made liberal use of them. In the majority of cases 
exemption is granted from the larger works laid down by the Act, on condition that some 
smaller works, such as providing a screen to protect the roof access, are carried out. One 
of the advantages of this, from the owner's jioint of view (in addition to the reduced cost), is 
that the shop is not disturbed during alterntious. 

Section 11 deals with buildings used for the storage of inflammable liquids, and the 
Council are required to provide for protection against spread of fire as well as means of 
escape. The usual effect of the Council's requisitions is that the owners place the oil- 
tjuiks, Ac., outside the main building, 6uul convey the oil by a pipe to the shop for the purposes 
of service. 

Section 12, which provides for access to roof, is not altogether satisfactory, as it is neces¬ 
sary to protect the access to roof lajfore it can l»e considered satisfactory. 


Exemitiosh from TnE I^tONDON Briu>iN0 Acts (Amendment) .Act. 

The Amendment .Act does not apply to buildings which aro wholly in one occupation, as 
a factory or workshop, in which there are more tlmn forty persons employed. Section 26, 

Bub-section (1).^ 

Whenever 1 have had an opportmiity of discussing an Act of Parliament relating to 
bnildmgs 1 have always protested against “ exemptions,” and this Amendment .Act may be 
said to teem with them. Why should certain buildings belonging to a dock company, or to a 
railway company, or to an electric lighting company, or to a gas company, or to banks and 
insurance ofiices, or to the Stock Exchange buildings, be exempted from provisions for means 
of escn]Ki from fire ? Is a Iwnk or insurance clerk’s life of such little moment that he may 
under certain circumstances be h>gnlly jiarmittcd to be consumeil in his ufiice, whilst a factory 
or workshop hand shall Ikj safely led out into the oj»en air and into the arms of his delighted 
family ? .And so with the thousands of employes of the comiianies 1 have above named. The 
“ exemptions,” however, become mure serious the more we note them. The Royal Albert 
Hall, for instance, is exempted. I know the .Albert Hall very well, but I really cannot under¬ 
stand why it slionld be specially singled out for exemption, unless it comes, as it may do, 
under some provision <»f some other Act. .Agiin, the Lord Ma 3 ’or and his entourage may be 
legally consumed in the Mansion House, and all other citizens using the Guildhiill and the 
Royal Exchange must look after Ihomselves. 

I poiuteil out when reading my previous l’aj>er the oul\' piece of real humour I had 
detected in the Anumdment Act. Section 28 euphemistically exempts the lands and buildings 
of the Hunourahlo Rocietios respectively of the Inner and Afiddle Temple, Lincoln s Inn, and 
dray’s Inn from the operation of the Act under the marginal heading of “ Protection of Inns 
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of ConrL" Now this Aniimdment Act has been drafted by lawyers and minutely considered 
by lawyers, and they have undoubtedly arrived at the conclusion that if they could get 
exempted from the provisions of an Act drawn to facilitate escape in ease of lire they would, 
as human l>eiugH, be “ protected.” Fortunately a fire has not, so far us I know, occurred in 
either of these Inns since the Amendment Act came into force; but considering the age and 
character of many of the buildings referred to, I venture to think, and to lament, that if a 
serious fire did occur tho legal element of this country would Iw depleted, and tlie complaints 
of an overcrowded profession cease to have meaning! And why should the lawyers of Staple 
Inn Ije “ protected,” us they are under Section 84, Suit-section (2), by Iteing included within 
tho provnatons of that section ? Are they better men, as citisens, or is it tluit the gnoit 
lawyers of the otlier Inns really desire their extinction ? There I must leave this very 
engrossing topic. 

Tub Macuinkiiv and Worktso of tub Auem)Ub.s’t Act. 

It must be confessed that up to the present time little just cause of complaint has arisen 
from the operation of the .Amendment Act, and with the exception of the throe cases 
previously mentioned re smoke lobbies 1 have not heard of any applications to the Tribunal 
of Api)eal under the Act. It may Iw useful now to summarise tlie machinery by which the 
Act works- 

"IIiou” AM) “New” “TwENrY-i-KKsos " BnnraNos. 

.A “ high ” building moons (Section 6, Bub-section iv.) any building any story whereof 
is an np^ier story; and “ upper story ” means “ anj' story the level of the upper surface of 
the Hour whereof is at a greater height than fifty feet ulxive the level of the footway (if 
any) immediately in front of the centre «)f the face of the building in which such story 
is situate.” 

.A “ new ” building means (Section 6, Sub-section v.) “ any building the actual erection 
of which above tho footings shall not have lieen bona jiJe and substantially commenced at tho 
date of the commencement of this .Act, or which has been taken down, burnt, or destroyed for 
more than one half of its cubical extent and re-erected or commenced to be re-erect^ after 
such date, or of which the cubical extent has l)een increased after such date, by an amount 
equal to the ciibicail extent of the building as existing before such increase, and any existing 
building which by reason of any alteration thereof or addition thereto liecomes a high bniltling 
after such date.” 

A •• twenty-iierson ” building means (Section 7, Sub-sectioii (6)) “ a building in which 
sleeping accommodation is provided for more than twenty jiersons, or which is occupied by 
more than twenty |)on»on8, or in which more than twenty persons are employwl, or which is 
constructed or adapteil for the emplox'ment therein of more than twenty persons.” 

The “ owner ” moans (Section 6, Sub-section (1)) “ the {Ktrson for the time being receiving 
the rack rent of the premises in connection with which tho said expression is used, whether on 
his own accomit or os agent or trustee for ivny other person, or who would so receive tho same 
if such promises were let at a rack rent.” 

.And “ rack rent ” means (Section 6, Sub-section (11)) “ rent which is not less than two- 
tliirds of the full annual value of the premises out of which the rent arises." 

A. A* regards the Ow>ur.—(l) The owner must submit his plans, so far as the means of 
escape are concerned, to the Council before commencing a now builduig which is a high 
building or a twenty-person building. This enables the owner to arrange his building plans 
at tho earliest possible stage, so that alterations will not be necessary later on. The owner 
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may fiiul a difficulty, iu the wise of a epeculative boildiag, in iudicating exactly what will Imj 
the nltimate plan of the building. The owner, however, can readily indictite what he is 
prepared to provide as iuquih of escape on the assumption of a normal or assumed occupation, 
leaving the «iue8tion of exceptional occupation to be dealt with by a supplementary application 
to the Council when the exjict occupation has been ascertained. The Tribunal of Appeal, in 
the case of 1 and 2 Gracechurch Street (vide The Builder of 3rd August ll>07), adjudicated upon 
a case in which the owner had deliberately refraineil fn)in cf>mplying with the obligation upon 
him to deposit the phujs with the Council, hat put up the building and then defied the Council. 
The Tribunal decided in favour of the owner in spite of proU«t on the jitirl of the Council’s 
legal advisers on a legal issue. It seems uureasonahle that the owner shoold have the advan¬ 
tages of on apiieal when he has not fulfilled his statutory obligations by submitting his plans 
prior to the work being commenced. i2) The owner mast not let or occupy before getting the 
Council's certificate (Section 7, Snb-soction (2)). This is reasonable, as it prevents an un* 
scrupulous owner fnnn introdneing an unwary tenant into his building before it has liecn 
rendered safe iu the case of fire, or of shifting his obligations uism him. (3) The owner must 
give notice to the Council (under Section 7, Sab-section (3)) when snlmtantial alterations are 
made in a ccrtific<] building, so that the Council may express an opinion whether the alterations 
prejudice the means of escape. 

B. regard* the Council, —The Council are boimd to approve or disapprove the plans in 
a mouth, and it must bo admitted tiiat this in some cases represents a heavy burden upon the 
Council. For example, for such a largo and complicated building as the Piccadilly Hotel a 
month is Inirdly sufficient to consider, roi)ort upon, and inform an applicant whether his pro¬ 
posed building will be sutisfaetorx' un the question of means of escape in case of fire, and in 
that particular case the architects have no reason to grumble at the time taken by the Council 
for the consideration of the various plans. 

C. A* regard* the Tribunal of Appeal, —The puhlie will no doubt draw their own 
conclusions from the fact that out of the large number of cases of new hnildings which the 
Council must have dealt with, in only three, so far as 1 know, have the Council's decisions 
been appealed against. The case of Gracechurch Street, referred to above, ought, on the face 
of it, not to have been adjudicated npon, and we shall all agree that it would I>e most useful and 
desirable if the Tribunal, wherever possible, would give a definite ruling as to what they 
were prepared to certify as reasonable in hnildings of the character before them. For 
example: their definite decision that smoke lobbies were not necea^ry in any building 
would have been most valuable to architects; but as the matter now stands the decision of 
the Tribunal only refers to similar buildings to those upon which they adjudicated, and 
farther litigation may arise if the Council still require what they consider reasonable in 
similar cases. Architects are not even now certain that their plans will Ite passed if these 
smoke lobbies are omitted. It must be home in mind that the report of the Building Act 
Committee re Smoke Lobbies, to which I have referred, only refers to “ similar coses " in 
wliich an alternative to the lobbies will be sanctioned. “ Smoko logging " is not yet dead, it is 
only “ scotched.*' 

D. As regard* tiu- Practice of the Council. —The Council have issued a statement of 
what they consider desirable as means of escape iu various classee of buildings. This statement 
indicates generally that in small buildings one good staircase must be provided. In large 
buildings two staircases or two exits from each floor must be provided. The question as to 
the character of the staircase in small buildings was the main subject of the appeals referred 
to above. Tlio Council concluded that it was not reasonable to consider a building safe in 
the event of fire where the only exit was by way of a staircase with doorways opening directly 
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on to it from rooms used as showroomB, offices, shops, and storerooms, in any td which a lire 
might arise and tinier the staircase throagh the doorways, and render it very rupidly 
unavailable for escape up or down. The Council oskotl in such cases for at least a lobby or 
small corridor between the rooms and the staircase, so that in the event of fire in one of the 
rooms there would not be an immediate attack upon the staircase. It seems reasonable to 
conclude that the Amendment Act of 11M)5 involves that somtdhing should !« done in 
addition to what would have lieen done in the ordinary way prior to the passing of the .\ct. 
Upon the assumption that a single ordinary staircase is not a safe exit in case of lire, the 
alternative to the lobby appears to be a second exit—which, of course, in the majority of 
small cases, would be an impossibility from the owner's point of view. 


The Cuhical Extent of Biildinos. 

Section 5, Sub-section (24), of the London Building Act, 1894, defines “ cubical extent," 
as applied to the measurement of u building, to mean the space contained within the external 
surfaces of its walls and roof and the upper surface of the door of its lowest story. 

Section 6,’Sub-section i28), dehnes a building of the “warehouse class” us a warehouse, 
factory, manufactory, brewery, or distillery, and any other building exceeding hi cubical extent 
150,(X)0 cubic feet, which is neither a public building nor a domestic building. 

Under Section 75 no building of the warehouse class is to extend to more than 250,000 
cubic feet unless divide«l bj* party-walls in such manner that no division thereof extends to 
more than 250,000 cubic feet; but under Section 7G, where the Council are satisfied on the 
report of the superintending architect and of the chief officer of the Fire Brigade that 
additional cubical extent is necessary for any building to i>e used for any trade or manufacture, 
and are satisfied that proper arrangements have been or will lie made and maintained for 
lessening, so far as reasonably practical, danger from fire, the Council may consent to such 
building containing not more than 450,000 cubic feel, provided that the building is dividetl 
by party-walls in such manner that the cubical extent of each division does not oxcml the 
450,000 feet. The building must further not exceed fU) feel in height, and must not lie useil 
for the purpose of any trade or manufacture involving the use of explosive or inllummable 
materials. 

Section 77 gives rules as to the uniting of buildings, and states that on ojiening shall 
not bo made in any party-wall or in two extonial walls dividing buildings which if taken 
together would extend to more than 250,000 cubic feet. The oiiening is not to exceed 7 feet 
in width or 8 feet in height, and is to have the floor, jambs, and head formed of brick, stone, 
or iron, and be closed by two WTOught-iron doors, each a quarter of an inch tliick in the 
panel, at a distance from each other of the full thickness of the wall, d:r. 

We all know the difficulties which have lieen created by these cubical extent clauses, and 
that even since 1894 trades have lieen opened up which have lieen much hnmiiered in their 
uses and developments by the fact that the Council have no power to allow more than 
450,000 cubic feet without these olistructive imrty-walls, and these equally obstructive iron 
doors. Ilrapery establishments, engineering works, and motor-car works and showrooms 
ore three trades which at once occur to me, and no doubt there ore many others. 

There can be no doubt that the Council have themselves seen how detrimental these 
provisions have lieen to modern ideas of large areas for modern buildings, but a section of 
the Council have also had in mind the risk of serious conflagrations when such large 
buildings are not subdivided by party-walls. The chief officer of the Fire Brigade has also 
impressed upon the Council that if those largo undivided buildings are permitted the strength 
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of the Briga<le will h»vo to bo verj' eonsitierably iinguieuled to cope with the increafied danger 
from fire. 

The Cooneil have now determined, 1 Iwlieve, to apply to Forliament in the session of 
1908 for power to amend the Building Act of 1894, as regards tlie cubical extent of buildings, 
in the following manner—viz.— 

tl) Section 75 to be amended so as to enable the Council to allow horizontal separation. 

(2) Section 7I> to be amended so us t<» remove all restrictions on the Councirs i»ower to 
allow increased cubiail cajMcity for buildings of the warehouse class. 

(3; Station 77 to l)e amended on the lines laid down in the London Building .Acts 
(.Amendment) .Act, 1905, so as to give the Council discretionary power with regard to openings 
in party-walls, the provision of fire-resisting doors constnicted of materials other tluui iron, 
and the uniting of buildings. 

I think we in this room and the pnbiic generally would be very glad to hear that the .Act 
of 1894 luid been amendctl in the direction indicated above. Personally I think the views of 
the Fire Brigade are a little too pessimistic, although, of course, nobody knows lietter than 
Uio Brigade the tlifficnlties attending putting out fires in the different classes of biuldings with 
which they have to deal; hut I do not think suflicient note is token of the vastly 8U{)erior 
character of construction which now obtains in our large buildings, the excellent appliances 
provided by the owners for dealing with outbreaks prior to the arrival of the Brigade men, 
and the comparatively rare occurrence of loss of life from fire in these large well-built and 
well-looked-aBer structures. The taking of power to allow horizontal separation as well as 
vertical is roost imiiortant, and the wiping away of the vexatious restrictions now in force as 
to the size of oi)eniug8 in party-walls and the iron doors therein is mightily to be wished. 
Wliat does it matter whether an opening is 9 or 10 feet wide or 9 or 10 feet high, or any other 
required size? But here we are tied down by the Act to the 7 feet and 8 feel as if those 
dimensions hud been ascertained by some gcul-Uke scientist as figures the alteration of which 
by one inch would involve the roasting to death of any number of ])ersonB who would other¬ 
wise have cscaiied into the street. 

We do not want be confined so much to 10-inch treads and 74-inch risers ; we object 
to Ijeing restricted to fifteen steps in a flight, and requirements as to exact character of doors, 
&c., are sometimes inopjiorlune. We want elasticity, more elasticity, and still more cksticity, 
and 1 l>elievo we shall ultimately get it. 


0>SCLrHION8. 

I am one of those individuals who when discussing a “ Bill ” like to fight to the bitter 
end any danse which api)ears to l>e unreasonable or unnecessarily exacting; but when the 
Bill l>ecome8 an •* .Act ” there is little left but to paj" decent res^iect to its provisions and to 
endeavour to get those provisions inteq)reted in a fair and reasonable manner, both as 
regards the letter and the spirit of the .Act. This particular .Amendment Act gives consider¬ 
able latitude to the (Council, and in practice it will be found, I think, quite reasonable to 
ease off some of its provisions. I should have liked to have seen omitted in the Factory and 
Workshop Acts, and in this Amendment .Act, all such hard-and-fast words as “forty iwrsons" 
and “ twenty jairsous," as these specific provisions only induce evasion if compliance is costly 
or ilifficulL. I would leave each case to be dealt with by the Council entirely on its merits, 
and if the reply to that is that favouritism might result, or that it would be undesirable to 
place such great power in the bands of the Council, my retort to tliat is, that as in everything 
else, injustice finds its level; and as in our Courts of Justice oU decisions are subject to 
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appeal, it might 1)6 desirable to give jwwer to leave every decision to a Triliaiial of Appoal. 
No person would lake advantage of this opportunity unless he thought he hod u good case, 
because the costs of his action would be a sufficient deteirtoit. It is true that the Council 8 
costa are fiaid by the ratepayers, and that makes all the difference. 

I think the 9-inch newel wall to a staircase might l)e omitted in many instances ; I think 
the smoke lobbies might 1)6 omitted altogether ; I think the thickness of a wall string might 
be less than If inches; I think the thickness of the panels of doors might also be less than 
IJ inches; I think the reduction of height in buildings from 00 feet to 50 feet unnecessary, oa 
1 thorooghly lielieve the Tjondon Fire Brigade appliances perfe<-tly able to rescue persons from 
a burning building at a greater height than 50 feet; if they are not, then tlie Loudon County 
Council must send abroad to obtain particulars which 1 know they ore not in need of. 1 am 
glad to see the elastic way in which the Loudon County Council is dealing with projecting 
shops—that item in the .\meiidment Act which caused such tribulation. 1 hu{te the Loudon 
County Council will modify all their requirements in the way of ventilating areas, including, of 
coarse, the vexatious tranks inside, and gratings in the fronts of buildings to take air 
into those areas—requirements, to my mind, quite unuecesaary and entailing great vexation 
and ex|)enditare. 1 should rely a little more uu the ability to get out of a building on fire 
before that fire got a hold—as in the case of Gumage’s—but I would nut stop short in any 
bouse in LonJou in insisting upon a way out to the roof, and, having got there, a way on to 
adjoining premises. 

I hope I have dealt fairly with these very important provisions for protection of life 
from fire, and with the means of escape when the fire occurs. I have written the Pajjer with 
due regard to the great responsibilities of, and to the views naturally entertained by, the 
London County Council. T believe tliat if the jjarties on both sides approach the provisions 
of the Act with common sense and with a sincere desire to do what is right, fair, and 
reasonable, the pessimistic views with which 1 and others regarded the ** Bill '* will give place 
to brilliant optimism and satisfaction. \N'e must bear in mind the great i>ower8 placed in the 
hands of the Council, who must in their tnm renieml)er the very small proportion of deaths 
by fire in London. We do not need, as I have said, a Nasmyth hammer to crack a nut, and 
as the wheels of the gods move slowly but sorely, so should the wheels of the Loudon 
Building Acts (Amendment) Act move slowly, cautiously, and fairly. One final word. Wlien 
the proposed Amendment Bill to the Building Act of 1894 is being drafted, and when any 
other Bill on any other subject in this world is })eing drafted, may some kind and watchful 
angel sit up aloft over the shoulders of the draughtsman and nutkr him punctuate every 
sentence ! 
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DISCUSSION ON TUK FOREGOING PAl'ER. 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, in the Chair 


Mil J. DOUGLASS MATHEWS [E.], in pro- 
poflinK a vote of thanks to Mr. Wooilwanl, said 
that he was in general agreeroent with all that he 
had brought foraanl in Ms Paper. Ho hod dwelt 
very much on the tjuestion of smoke lobbl», and 
he (Mr. Mathews) was very glad to know that the 
County Council had seen the dosirability of nut 
pressing this requirement any furtlier. He himself 
had taken part in the three appeal cases, and had 
studied tlie question in every possible light, but 
ho could not convince himself as to the necessity 
or reasonableness of these smoke lobbies. When 
he mentioned the word “ tvasoruble," he thought 
the Institute was entitled tu a great deal of cr^t 
for having gut the word “ reasonalde ” intro¬ 
duced. That word was not in the Bill in the first 
instance, but it was shown that its introdactlon 
would be of great value. Another suggestion the 
Institute made was that in all cases where the 
County Council liad discretion it should be subject 
to appeal to the Tribuiud of .Appeal. The Amend¬ 
ment Act was n very important measure, and one 
in which differences of opinion must necessarily 
ariae, not so much as to the principle, but as to 
carrying it out Mr. Woodwanl in ^ summing- 
up had mentioned that he considered every house 
ought to be providod with a means of escape 
to the rooL Probably there was nothing more 
diflkult than that. In the case of an ordinary semi¬ 
detached dwelling house means of escape might 
be gained by oocess being given from the roof of 
one house to another, hnt if one took an ordinary 
detached dwelling house without parapets, then it 
liecame a very diffieult matter. One of tlie chief 
difficidlies was that, Hup[Ki6ing some kind of protec¬ 
tion was put up in front of the trap door, or dormer, 
os a guani, it might lead to sad conset^uences, because 
a person had not aimpiv to get on to the fiat or 
landing, but he woulu have to climb over the 
obstruction before he could get within touch of 
the fire escajie. This was one of the details that 
necessarily present themselves, and unless the 
moans of escape was very simple and easy for use, it 
became a trap rather thim an ^vantage. He agreeil 
with Mr. Woodward in thinking that the County 
Council were taking an elastic view of things. 
It was a very diflicnlt matter for a body like the 
Lomlou County Council, which was charged with 
the snperviaion of the means of escape from fire in 
every building in London, to take upon itself the 
great responsibility that this duty entailed. He 
could not help thinking that it would much 
simplify matters, as far as the Council wore con- 
cornetl. if they made suggestions to the owners 


to do certain things, and put the onns of the 
responsibility upon them. That would save a great 
dt3al of trouble, because it would throw a responsi¬ 
bility uiwn the owners, which they themselves 
would nut feel ilisposod to accepL Aa things were 
at present, supposing that the requirements bad not 
been presseil upon t^ owners and enforced by the 
County Council, they might say at once, “ We have 
beard no more of it and liave done nothing," and 
would shelter themselves under the inaction of the 
County Conncil. He agreed with Mr. Woodward 
that grandmotherly legislation was undesirable, 
and he thought that if the public were treated os 
sensible Ijcings a great deal might he done without 
the pressure and enforcement of a public body. 
He hod much pleasure in proposing a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Woodnoni for his very excellent 
Paper, and he trusted it would residt lieneficially 
to the inhabitants of Liondon generally. 

Mb. W, E. RILEV IP.], Supcrintc^ing Archi¬ 
tect of Metropolitan Bniidings ami Architect at the 
London County Conncil, said that they could all 
heartily second tlie vote of thanks so abfv proposed 
by Mr. Mathews, and compliment Mr. Woodward 
upon the temperate tone of his Paper. The Paper 
was not free from humour—indeed, they would not 
like to bear a Paper from Mr. Woodward which 
was free from humour—he doubted even if he could 
give one. Fire, however, in buildings, and espe¬ 
cially in domestic building was a tragic question, 
and it needed the care ana consideration which the 
able exponent of the subject had given iL He 
could not help being struck in the Committee-rooms 
of the House of Commons and the House of Lords, 
when this Bill fur the amendment of the Act of 
1394 was before thoeo Committees, with the 
monotonous sameness of the testimony of every 
witness, wliether for the Bill or against it, that 
something was necessary to be dune. When those 
who a'oro inclined to cnlicise the original clauses 
and proposals of the Bill came with nostrums and 
remedies for the defects which existed, nothing im¬ 
pressed him more than their final recognition of 
the fact that nothing which tended to save life in 
case of fire should be neglected. That indeed was 
the crux of the question: what provision should be 
made in a reasonable and pracfical manner to save 
life in case of fire. Ho was glad to see that there 
was no dis(iosition to charge those resixvnsible for 
the administration of the Amendment .Act with 
the iron inflexibility which bad lieen so much spoken 
at in the past. The Building .Act of 1K94 contained 
many positive and decisive clauses which gave the 
County Council and those responsible under it no 
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power to override the sctnal wortiing of the VMtioua 
claoses. Th&t wwe possibly the reason why the Act 
was BO unpopular. It was doubtless voiy easy to 
discharge another man’s responsibility, esiKcmlly 
when the conswjuences were left with tho owner 
of tho responsibility. He did not wish to weary 
them with statistics, but there were a few which he 
thought they ought to bo possessed of. ENorynne 
knew tliat the 1805 Act w.is due to thi> dregful 
lire in Queen Victoria Street in June 1802. It 
would be rcmemltered that llte jury added a rider 
to their verdict saying that the Building .\ct of 
1M04 needed amendment in the direction in which 
that &re gave experience. The Home Office hod 
just previously amended tlieir Factory Acts, hut 
the very first case tested under the .tmondment 
proved it to be uselesB for its purpose. The Home 
Office made representations that the Building 
Act of 1H81 was the .\ct which needed amend- 
luenL Thero were many fires previous to the 
promotion of the Bill which had great inSueuce 
on the trend of the clauses. There wore some 
which dictateil the retiniremcnts with regard to 
domestic buildings over shops and premises of 
that character. From iKfiO to 1001 there was a 
gruesome list of deaths. In November IHOO there 
was a fire in Cloth Fair which proved fatal to 
eight petwons. In Juno 1H96, at 1H7 Mare Street, 
Hackney, four prsons lost their lives: that was an 
oil store. In llecemher IBIW, at 27 Clerkonwoll 
Hoad, one life was lost : that was a twenty-person 
hoilding, and would come under Section 0 of tho 
Amendment .\ct. In November 1001, at 127 Judd 
Street, three persons lust their lives : that was an 
oil store. In .Kpril 1002, at 423 Hackney IUmmI, 
seven lives were lost: tbit wss a projecting shop. 
In June 1002, at B7 to 71 Queen Victoria Street, ten 
lives were lost : that was a twentv-person building, 
but it did not come under tho Vsetory Act. In 
Novem^r 1002, at 72 Koval Mint Street, tliroo 
lives were lost: that was a twenty-person building, 
and would come umler Clause 9. In December liK^ 
at 25 Ben Junson Uoad, six lives were lost : that was 
a projecting shop. In October 190.H,at :tS6 Hackney 
Koad, throe lives were lost in a projecting shop. 
In February 1004, at 8 Duke’s Hoad Passage, seven 
lives were lost : tliat would be a Section 0 
building. And again, in October 1004. at 107 Judd 
Street, six lives were lost in a twenty-person build¬ 
ing. 'Thu tale of Uu'se was fifty-eight. Then since 
the Act came into operation—and be liad watched 
the statistics very closely — since Ist January lOOU 
twenty-seven lives lutd been lost in buildings 
coming within Sections 0, 10, and 12 of the 
.\mendment Act, and 510 lives hail lieen serionsly 
endangered. Two hundred and lixty-eight out of 
the »10 left the buildings by other methods than 
by the ordinary moans of escape ; that is, they 
were either taken out by tbe fire escapes, by bidders, 
nr tliey got ontof tbe building by other means. It 
would be well that it should be known what the 


Cooncil hail done in the past in these matters. 
Bince they hail had power, the Council had dealt 
with 400 theatres, mnsic-halls, concert halls, and 
similarly licensed buildings. Then about 20ti 
similar kinds of buildings bad dropped their 
licences, after they liaii been dealt with. Tho 
Council luid dealt with 40U common lodging- 
hooses, 1,500 factories, and 150 buildings 80 feet 
high, tbe latter under Section 08 of the Act of 
IK04, and be was pre|iured to say that in none of 
the foregoing cases had a single life Wn lost by 
fire, in that list there were 2,250 buildings. He 
might give them one or two details of the ex¬ 
perience obtoini.d in factories dealt with untier 
tlie Factory Act in which fires had occurred. 
Take, for instaiioe, the case of the Incandescent 
Light Company at Westminster on tbe 20th May 
1002, in which 100 men and 500 girls were em¬ 
ployed. They all knew tho extremely inllammable 
trade of incandescent mantle m a kin g; yet every 
one of the persons employed managed to leave the 
building without tbe slightest injury. At Hatcham 
Saw Mills, in December 1001, 150 persons loft 
by means of tbe escape provided. At 11 to 15 
Powtiall Road on the 14tb September U)08 ninety 
persons were in the building. .4t Lipton’s, in 
Cayton Street, on the 17th September 1008, 2.'*0 
persons left by means of the stairs providotl. .\t 
70 Old Street, on the 17th January 1007, forty 
persons left the blazing building without damage 
to themselves: and at \Vocdfield Rood, Padding- 
Um, on tbe 4th November 1907, 150 persons 
escaped uninjured. 

Mb. SEAGER; May I imiuire whether this was 
by means of the outside staircases ? 

Mb. RILEY : By the means of escape provided; 
moat of them liad internal staircases. He should 
also refer to the letter recently sent to The Timet 
by Sir Eyre Massey Shaw and Captain Wells in 
their report un hospitals. In that letter tliey sug¬ 
gested that the means of escape generally eiuplojred 
were tbe kinds of escape which should be esjiecled 
in hospitals. From tbe small experieuco be hod 
bad of hospitals—and he had been asked by the 
Council to ail vise on sevoral—bo thought a hospital 
was an extremely ilangeruus building unless suf¬ 
ficient means of escape wore nroridolL Tho poor, 
helpless patients lay Ibere in bed, and mtiHt be carricii 
out on stretcher*, and unless vary easy-going stair¬ 
cases were prorided, the difficulty was increased. 
Hu thought that slujws of a fair inclination would 
be a groat deal better in bcwpitals. He should like 
to say one or two wonls on the ventilating lobby 
ipiestiun. This i^uestiuu liad iieen a great difficulty 
to tho Ixindiin County Council and to everylxxly 
arlvising them, it wa.s felt that in small buildings 
it would lie rather a stretch of tbe word “ rooson- 
able '* if two staircases were proridoi] or asked for, 
but it was felt at the same time that to have but 
one door between llio possible fire and tho only 
means of e6ca|)e from tho building would lie a 
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Boiuewliut <Un(iiniH9 ptuvision. Mid that led to an 
ondeavotir with the loss of minlniuiii of lliair 
sfittce to put two tloore between a single staircase 
and tlie working floun. There was an illnstratiun 
quite recently of the necessity of Homethiug of this 
kind, and ho submitted that it was for architects 
U) solve the difliculty if they could. One did not 
a-ant to enforce upon owners the expense of pro- 
nditig an alternative means where floor space was 
so vaiimble, and he thought when the smoke lobhv 
was doviseii it was a reasonable and a most eeon i- 
mical solution of the difficulty. An illustration of 
what wag required occurred on the 4th of .\pril 
last at2HGun Street, where about forty persons on 
the top floor of a liuildiug poesesalng a concrete 
staircase with brick wails and hard-woo<i dirors were 
prevented from using the staircase for escape owing 
to one of the staircase doors on the first floor being 
tfiiii}xirarUy out of order just at the time when the 
fire ooenrr^ on that floor, and the majority of the 
forty persons wore therefore not able to leave the 
building by the means of escape. After all. the 
Amendment Act was the evolution of professional 
opinion, especially in regard to the projecting altoiis, 
of tbt> witnesses who oppesod the Bill. He could 
not sit down without again repenting the groat 
obligation he felt to Mr. Woodward for the tam- 
pornte and courteous way in which ho luid referml 
to tin? County Council, and for the way in which 
he had treated the whole subject of escape from 
burning buildings. 

.Mk. MAUUICE B. ADAMS F.] said that, 
with rv>^rd Ui the escape stairways leading to 
automatically opening flaps or doors which were 
pr iiKiaeii hy the reader of the pajier in all domestic 
buildings in London, it occurred to him tliat in 
many cagt>s they wouM tend very serioosly to an 
increase of burglary, lie had professionally to do 
with the provisions to jirevenl burglary in con¬ 
nection with one of thelMgest Metropolitan officea 
engaged in burglary insumnee hnsiness, and it 
aeemod to him tliat it would lie a very serious 
thing to provide indiscriminaUdy a number of iron 
CMiiergenoy staircases or iron ladders on the tops of 
promises over which there most he an alisence of 
proper control. A burglar would be able to escape 
along a whole range of buildings—in fact, almost 
a whole street—and down through, perhups, an 
iinocoupied house. Although be was entirely In 
accord with the necessity for providing every avail¬ 
able means of escape from fire, there were iin- 
doubtodiy objections to dealing with it in this 
particular wray ns suggested by Sir. Wuodwnrtl. 

Mk. .IOHN slater IF.] sai.l he felt quite 
sure that everyone would be agnssl tiuit the people 
who had the responsibility of proU-cting persons 
from death hy fire must ^1 that responsibility 
very keenly indeed. Again, there was perhaps 
hardly a ]kt8oii in that room who had had uocasioii 
to go into certain buildings in varions parts of 
Loudon who had not come away feeling that they 


were positive death traps. He ihereforv had very 
great sympathy with the words that fell from 
Mr. Riley with regard to his responsibility. But 
there was undoubtedly a great deal of force in 
W'liat Mr. WooilwanI said as to the inadvisability 
of laying down too hard and rigid lines. Which¬ 
ever way one looked at it—whether from the 
p lint of riew of the building owner who wislie*! to 
put up a building or who to alter a building, 
or from the point of view of the County Council in 
this particular case w'ho bad to protect the inmates 
fr.iiii lire—surely the ^afety of thirty-nine people 
or of nineteen people wa-s very nearly as serious a 
matter as the sMety of forty-one or of Iweiity-ane, 
and he could not see the object of laying down 
rigid CQiKlitions like this when, whatever the 
condition hud down, it might oiierate as a hard¬ 
ship, or on the otlmr hand might Iw evaded in a 
way which was almost criminal. Therefore he 
hod come to the conclusion that, with regard to a 
very large number of the restrictions and con¬ 
ditions laid down by the Amendment .4.ct, 
it wonld have been infinitely Letter to leave the 
matter in the hands of the County Council or of 
the District Surveyor to treat each individual case 
in the way It deserveil, because one could not lay 
down rigid conditions which wonld fit ever)'thing. 
For instance, Mr. Riley had told them that the 
Council lay under very great difficulties with 
regard to carrying out the conditions of the 1834 
Building Act because they had no power to vary 
them. Take the one instance of iron doors Mr. 
Rtley knew perfectly well that the iron doors were 
expressly spcciliod, and that it was only in a very 
round-alxmt side-wsue way that ho wa.s able to 
allow what the ('ouncil authorities {lerfeclly 
a<Imittcd wore belter doors fur their purpose, the 
arinoureil doors. That was only one case of the 
extreme difficulty and inconvenience of laying 
down these rigid lines. Mr. Maurice Adams bad 
uudoiibtodly touched upon a point of very great 
importance. Taka the case of an hotel, with 
certain exits, and the regulations of the Council 
that these exits must l>u only protected hy a 
holt which could be opened with the slightest 
pressure from the inside. It was evident that 
anyone who coiibl open a door without any super- 
viHion from the inside in onler to get out, could 
open it for tlie purpose of letting people in, and in 
an hotel and in buildings of that sort no 
supervision wlwtever could he liad over the 
property of the innuites if there was a means by 
which any dishonest senwnt could let confederates 
into the hotel who might be hurglariously inclined. 
Ho thought that in respect of this .Amendment Act 
and in respect of many clauses of the origimtl Build¬ 
ing Act, it was rather hard lines on an architect who 
tried in ctwry jrosible way he could to meet the 
reasonable re<}uirement8—retjoiicmenta which lie 
admitted to be reasonable—that he was to have 
cast ill his teeth the fact that ho mast ho bound by 
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reguUtious which wen* iimde for the people who 
tried to evade them. That was the position in 
which they were sotuotimes plucetl. But before 
sitting down ho should like to say that during the 
last two or three years he hail o!i a very consider¬ 
able number of occasions to go to the County 
Councih and he must testify to the extreme courtesy 
and consideration with winch be luwl Wn met by 
all the officials there, lit- should like to snpjairt 
the vote of thanks which hail been proixjsed, for 
Mr. M’oodward’s Pawr was an extremely interest¬ 
ing one, and lie luui dealt with It in a manner which 
must liavo commended itself to all. One other 
point had licen menlioneil—viz„ with reganl to the 
pessimistic views of the Fire Brigade on some of 
the very large bnildlugs which wore being put up. 
With reganl to these la^ buildings, it seemed to 
him tliat the position in which they were placed 
was oius very considerable element in the con¬ 
sideration as to llitdr danger. If tlwre was a 
very large hoilding surr.mnded by narrow sireeta 
where it was extremely'diflicult for the fire engine 
to get access, tlien the danger of that building was 
enormously incraaaud compared with what it would 
lie if it were 3arroiinde«l by wide slruets so that a 
fire could he attacked from all sides. That was a 
point which ought to be seriously conaidcrwl. 

MK.fl. A. T. MIDDLF.TO.N \-l.] said lie should 
hko to refer to the point raised by Mr. Maurice 
.\dains with regard hi domestic buildings, 
particularly those having oavi**. to which Mr. 
[lougloBs ^thews bad referred, and the difficulty 
of obtaining access to the roiJ, and protecting the 
roof so that it would be possible to travel from 
building to building. Might it not lie possible 
there, instead of insisting u|ion aocaas to the roof, 
to allow of an external balcony, say, at the level 
of the top tloorf Could not just as easy a means 
of escape he made at that level as at the roof level ? 

Mil. .S. Hl'RST SEAOKR ,.4.1 (Christchuroli, 
N.Z.) said that in New Zealand they had gone 
furtlicr than the demands of the Isindon County 
Coimcil; they provided in all hotels and in all 
factories -all buildings in fact where any large 
number of people wen- congregated—a tsintinnoos 
Imlconv outsido each row i f windows. All these 
lialconies were connected by iron Iiublors, and on 
the lowest storv was a Udder which was slightly 
suspended, so tiiat those who got on to the lowest 
b.»lcony could easily release the catch and get to 
the ground. Uo did not know whether that luid 
lieen done in Ijomlon. 

Thk CHAIRMAN : At the Savoy Hotel you can 
see it. 

Mu. S. IirUST SE.AfiFR said heluiduot been 
Ihere, but in all other boUtls and in the one where 
he was staying there was no such provision. 
They found it work niiuarkahly well in New 
Zudand. It should not l« optional, but the 
provision of snch a means of eMca{M* should hi* 
denuindixl and enforcetl. In tlul ease there would 


lie no jamming in stairca-scn, mi nishiiig for one 
(sirticular outlet; every person hail a reaily iiieous 
of outbt from his room to the outside balciiny, and 
so to the street There was one ollmr jioiiit whicli 
struck him in remling the Loudon County Council 
conditions, and ho listened carefully X) see if any 
reference would la* msile to the omission liy 
Mr. Woodwanl. It seemed to him tliat in de¬ 
manding simply certain wiihhs and a certain 
number of exits a very impi.rtant omisrion was 
made in that there was no provision for jireveiit- 
ing blocking at tiuiet* exits. He hwi noted this 
defect twenty years ago, and hail cunimenteil upon 
it in llie New Zealand papers. Every tiro since 
had only strengthene*! bis view that all the danger 
lay ill the blocking of that exit, whatovnr iU width 
might be. It would be remembered that in the 
fire at Chicago the greatest number of deaths look 
place in u Straight corridor some II or lli feet 
wide, nod simply liecaiise the oi-chitect there hail 
pul slight pnijoGtions on the side of the walls; 
conseqaently the liiiman moss in moving along 
funned, as it wen*, a living arch, and tlie people 
were conseiiuetitly crushed to death by the pressure 
which was croateil by tli ise ]iiishing behind. The 
same thing might occur at the exit ilonrwaj. They 
bod only to look—nut at the jieople coming out in 
iin orderly nuinncr from tlie various places of enter¬ 
tainment, but they could lake on exam]i!e from 
peuide trying to get in in a hiirrv, and they would 
find that with a three feet ojxmlug seven or eight 
{■eople were sufficient to block the entrance. The 
work of arcliitecta was to avoid such a pnieiibility 
of pressure. Without resistance there could be no 
pnessurv, and la* hod deriseil a iiiethiMl liy which 
a very considerable amount of that pre.s.stire was 
relieved, viz., by pulling curveil pieces to the door¬ 
way, so that the peope coming to tlie doorway 
from uppoeite directions would not have the pres¬ 
sure directed against each other; the pressure would 
lie liTought no to the curved surfaces, w hich offering 
no resistance would enable the people to be gently 
pushed into the strout by those behind. That 
people in a crowd wen' earriixl off their feet was 
lite^y the fact, nnil they lind to regard peo{ile 
in the moss trying to got out of a fin-, not as living 
beings having ]• iwer over their actions, but simply 
na a mass of people whu had no option at all. 
If there WHS any resistance there was bound to lie 
loss of life. Tliat seemed In him the most im¬ 
portant iKiiul to which they as architects should 
direct their attention, namely, devising melhoJa 
by which there might lie no blocking of the exits. 
That was a point w iiieh tlie Ijoiidi ii County (' innuil 
liod as yet taken no heed of. He luul a system 
which it was too laU* to bring Imfore them tliat 
evening, but be bo[Ksl to have oomn other o|»- 
[Kirtiinity of doing *o. 

Thu CHAIRM AN said tliat there was no self- 
resiiecting pi'rsoii in London wlto did nut agree 
with the principle of the Act, ond it was jierfectly 
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fair t.> aa> that orchitecu, who hod not only h> 
con^iJer tboir re^ipousibility m oitir.ena, but their 
reipmsibility as professional men and to their 
riieiits, ware most aerupiiloiisly anxious in Jtssign- 
ing their buildings to make every provision which 
was necessary for the escape of persons in the event 
of fire. He must confess, however, tiiat he was at 
ona with Mr. Woodward in desiring that regula¬ 
tions on the subject should Iw os elastic as jmssible. 
Very froiiuently, os Mr. Ililoy had sbowi], difficul¬ 
ties arose because no discretion was left to anybody, 
and if there was a (iroper appeal he thought it 
would Im infinitely easier to d^l with the County 
Cooncil than with the strictly defined words of an 
Act of Parliament. Tliere were, however, some 
points in the (ireseul .\ct which be spoke of wiien 
giving evidence before the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittees, and which he could not possibly now see 
his way to commend ; for example, the necessity 
for escape to the roof in a detached house standing 
in an acre of land. He could not imagine what 
value there was in it, ani it astonished him that 
tliat bad not lieen eat out. Who would dream in 
a house on Hampstead Heath or on Sydenham 
Hill of going up to the r.iof of the house when on 
fire? Itwasun iiniiecesaaryexpenscto whichtuput 
an owner; and also in some coses it was not neces¬ 
sary to insist upon having a staircase, even when 
there were twenty people in a big house. If there 
were two staircases, a back staircase and a front 
staircase, and possibly some other means of esca^ie, 
it was not neceaairy in such circumstances to have 
an iron staircase ; it was very often a source of great 
trouble, and in a pUce such as be hod described 
such a staircase was must inviting to burglars to 
go up, and not only to burglare, but to other per¬ 
sons to visit bedrooms where they liad no biuints.s 
to lie. Mr. Riley liad given them a very interesting 
list of fires where death bad resulted, but these 
relate*! very often to dongerons tnules or dangerous 
tiremiiics, ami it might i|uite roasouahlc to make 
laws which should affect such businesses and such 
ihtngeroiis {iremises, hut nut to apply to the new 
hiiildings which wen* being constructed in these 
•lays of different materials and with different sur¬ 
roundings. He thought that in such cases there 
might bo much greater uloslicity. With regard to 
the ventilating lobby he could not help feeling that 
there was n much simpler way of getting out of 
that difficulty. In the cooe of a factory building or 
one in which many people were employ^, if, imsteod 
of having wholly-glazed windows to the staircase, 
the opening wore only glaz.wl hall-WTiy up, there 
would be uo danger whatever, bocanso if any fire 
or smoko got into the staircase it would have an 
oiiening to go out by iiiinKsliately. Personally bo 
liad built some largo factories in London and he 
had invariably maile his stmrrases in that manner. 
Tlie doors would open out to the staircase, and if 
the window was halt glazeti and half nnglazed every 
protection was uffonle»l, and there could not under 


any circuiustonces in such a stvircasi* be ilonger 
to the persons escaping. The veiililatiiig lobby 
with its double doors was a much worse thing than 
if they had simply single doors leading on to the 
landings. If the saggested practice were adoute<l 
be thought it would Iw an improvemeut. With 
regard to the recent hospital report, it might bo 
most useful as a report on the particular hospitals 
visited, hut Mr. Riley would know that every 
modern hospital was huilt in the way the report 
wanted it to he built. He could speak, at all events, 
from experience; he bad put up hospitals all over 
the country, and he liad never built in any other 
way. They hod fire-eacai>e staircases at both ends, 
fire hydrants all over the place, and everything 
else, and be should liave thought it was the A R C 
of Capital oonstruction to make such provision. 
Take the Metroi>alitan Asylums Hoard, trie largest 
builders of hospitals in London, there was not a 
modem hospit^ of theirs that w'as not so pro¬ 
tected, and had been over since the Board liad been 
building. With reganl to Mr. Soagor's suggestion, 
balconios were, of course, an excellent meansof escape 
from fire, but they were very objectionable from 
other points of view. A burglar Imd only to hire a 
r.iom on one tloor to have access to every room in 
the place when the inmates were out, and they must 
remember that when legislating against fire there 
were other dangers to he guardotl against. Some- 
times it may be said in criticism of the architect 
that be could make a better provision for fire escape, 
but it was because of the other dangers which were 
in themselves almost, if not quite, os important 
that be did not la'rhaps do tliat which was looked 
upon as ideal from one narrow point of view. Ho 
bad made these few observations, bat be joined 
with Mr. Slater in saying that his expcrifuco of 
the Liindoti County Council had always been that 
they were reasonable if the case was properly bid 
bi'fiiro thorn. If one fouml initbl diffiunlties ho 
should go to headquarters, when there would be uo 
difficulty in getting any reasonable proposal con- 
sidcrod, so far as it could be within tlie .'Vet. 
Therefore lie cordially supported all that Mr. 
Woodward tnul said with regard to the care and 
attention which was given by the London County 
Council when matters came before them. 

Mil. WOODWARD, in responding to the vote, 
replied to paints raised during the discussion. 
Mr. Douglass Mathews, he said, had referred to the 
fact tiiat noticee had been served in some case-s 
and nothing had lieen done; but they should all 
agree that the Lmdon County Council in ikaliiig 
with this measure liad diiah with it in an elastic 
fashion, and had endeavoured to deal witli each 
cose ou ita mcrib; and b* was quite sure that 
they, as the Royal Institute of Hritbh -VrehiteetB, 
would thoroughly agree with that metliiMl of pro¬ 
cedure, Mr. Riley's sbtistics were very interesting, 
and lie was inacb obliged to him for the encomiums 
he luwl passed upon the Paper. He had emloavaurml 
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to present Imth sitles of the case, tiecaose be fell 
that tliey luul only to see the chAireil remains of a 
fellow-creatare to have a very dififorent view from 
that which they previonaly held as to the provisions 
to be made to enable persons to escape from fire. 
Mr. Slater liad emphasised the need for the aboli¬ 
tion of the hard-and-fast line. They most have 
confidence in some authority; and if the constituted 
authority would only act in a reasonable manner, 
and cease to regard the Act as aiqilying to ewry 
building, all friction would be at an end. It was, 
of course, useless to provide a means of escape in 
case of fire to the roof of a house in an acre of 
land. It reminded him of an hotel he had some¬ 
thing to do with at Buxton. The authorities would 
not agree to the opening of this hotel until provision 
was made by an iron staircase to get on to the roof. 
That hotel was in the centre of a very btrge area 
of land, and at considerable cost they in order to 
oomply with the rei^uirements of tbs local authority 
proviikd this iron staircase. When the work was 
completed be ha^l to answer the questions of the 
chairman, a retired lawyer: " Now, Blr. Wo^- 
wanl,'* he said, “ you are perfectly certain yon have 
provided all the necessary means to get on to the 
roof.” *• Yes, we have,” be replied. “ Then,” said 
the chairman, " will yon kindly tail me where you 


will got to wluot yon hare got on to the roof? ” 
That was a po>Mir: tbe building was too high for a 
fire escape, and there was probably no fire escape 
near, and after having expended a consulorablc snm 
of money in getting on to tbe roof be was bound to 
confess that be did not know Ikiw to «t off it 1 
Mr. Middleton had referred to external Mleonies; 
these bod been provided on the different floors 
in many cases, but that could only b« done 
with the assent of tbe adjoining owners, and 
the difficulty was to get that assent. They 
luul all been pleased to hoar what had been 
said by their friend from New Zealand, Mr. Hunt 
Seager. His remarks with regard to the pressure 
on opening most commend themselves to every 
one, and uis suggestion of these carved angles 
at each door might very profitably engage the 
attention of tbe London County Council. The 
Chairman's soggostiun of the half-glazed windows 
was a very good one, because that would remedy 
tbe evila resulting from smoke. He was very 
much obliged for the'patience with which they 
hod listen^ to what might have been, and nearly 
always was, a dry subject, and be hoped on some 
fntnre occasion he ihonld have the pleasure of 
giving them his experiences still further of tbe 
working of tbe Amendment Act of 1905, 
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CHROXICLR 

H. M. Office of Works and Reinforced Concrete. 

Thfl following oorreApnndenoe has piassed lH<twecn 
H.JI. Office of Works and the Council of the 
Institute:— 

H.M. Offlee of Workt, Storfy’i Gate. S. U'.: 

iUl Julg 1907. 

SiK,— I ani directed by the First Commissiuncr 
of His Majesty’s Works, Ac., to state that this 
I)e|iartmcnt is infumied that in the opinion of the 
Lo^ Government Board baildings oonstmeted in 
forro-conorete nro likely to prove less durable than 
those of bricks and mortar, and that that Board 
are re arranging accordingly the rales at which 
money is to be advanced for the erection of the 
first-mentioned class of building. 

In view of the foregoing I am to say tliat 
Mr. Harconrt would be much obliged If you will 
be good enough to favour him with the opinion of 
the Ro^-al luatituto of British Architects on the 
subject. — I am, Sir, your obedient .servant, 

J. FlTZOElLtnO. 

TIu Pmideni R.I.B.A. 

The foregoing letter was referred by the Council 
fo lbe Science Standing Committee, and the Com¬ 
mittee’s report will ^ found emliodied in the 
following reply of the Council:— 

UfA December luu7. 

To tfu. Bight Hon. LtncU ffarcourt, M.P^ Pint 
CommitsioHor of \Vork $,— 

Siu,—The Council of the Ro 3 ral Institute have 
had under consideration the letter of the Slst July 
addressed by His ^jesty’s First Commissioner of 
Works to the President, stating that, in tlm opinion 
of the Local Government Board, buildings con¬ 
structed of ferro-concrete ore likely to prove less 
durable than those of bricks and mortar, and that 
the Board are, accordingly, rearranging the rates at 
which money is to lie ail>'iutc8<1 for the erection of 
the first-named class of buildings, and requesting 
the opinion of the Royal Institute of British 
.\rohttocts thereon. 


I am directed by my Council, who have adopted 
the report of the Science Standing Committee to 
whom the letter was referred, to write as folloa-s :— 

The First Commissioner of Works is no doubt 
aware that the extensive nse of roinfnrca<l concrete 
and the exceedingly important part it plays in 
modem buildings led tliis Institute to appoint a 
Committeo to consider and report on the subject, 
and to draw up regulations embodying the essential 
requirements for pennanence and stability. The 
Institute invited the oo-uperation of other bodies 
in the work of investigation, and His Majesty’s 
Admiralty, the War Office, the Institute of Builders, 
the District Hurveyors* Aasociation, and the .\88o- 
ciation of Municipal and County Engineers were 
also represented. 

This Committee, of which Sir Henry Tanner, of 
His Majesty's Office of Works, was Chairman, 
CoL Majne, R.E., of the War Office, and Professor 
W. C. Lnwin, F.R.S., Vice-Chairmen, after many 
meetings and discussions drew up a unanimous 
report setting forth the conditions under which 
reinforced concrete should be used, and found 
that under those conditions such work is trust¬ 
worthy, and that decay of the metal is not to be 
feared. 

This repiirt was odoptml at a General Meeting 
of the Institute sjiecially called lo consider it. A 
copy b sent herewith. 

It is impossible to place before the First Com¬ 
missioner of Works any report of the discussions 
of tliat Committee, but some observations on the 
relative durability may be permitted. 

All materials are subject to decay by tho intlu- 
enci* of the weather, time, and use, bricks and 
mortar being no exception to the rule. 

Improperly raa«le bricks or mortar perish rapidly, 
and brick buildings are specially subject to fracture 
from unequal settlement of foundations, or tho 
movements of (be soil duo to the alternation of wet 
and dry seasons. 

Few buildings are eonstructod wholly in bricks 
and mortar; and tho wood and iron employed for 
the tioors, lintels, lieanis. and story-posts, Ac., by 
their decay also prixlucu further destruction. 

The dilapidations dm- to these causes ate brought 
before the architect every time he makes a survey 
of an old building, and the desire to increase the 
strength and durability of his work has led during 
the last fifty years nr so to the employment of iron 
and concrete for floors, roofs, lintels, and other 
parts on a constantly increasing scale. 

The developnicnt of this typo of construction 
from simple uses for parts of buildings to its 
employment to-day for completo structures of all 
sorts, road and railway bridges, sewers, water mains, 
resorvoint, jetties, piles, dock walls, coast protec¬ 
tion, warehonses, and other buildings, Ac., bv 
Governments, municipalities, railway and dock 
companies, and private owners has been slowly 
built up step by step by practice and expejreuce, 
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aidMi in Inter jrenrs by Mcieulific reiMinreli, which 
research in forei)(ii countries hiu l>een largely 
undertaken by the initiative and at the espcnra ol 
the State. 

Concrete (largely eni|duyed by the Romans for 
buildings still existing) is cmploynd to this day in 
great works retiuiring utulonhted durability. As 
an instance, we may cite the dams fur the reaer* 
voirs in the Elan Valley recently constructed for 
the Birmingham Oorporation, work on a large 
scale which no one would rate aa leas durable thw 
brick or masonry or indeed otherwise than having 
an indefinite length of life. 

The old concrete had lime as a matrix. Con* 
cretea employed for reinforced concrete work 
are now universally made with Portland cement, 
a material which is no longer uuuinfactured in an 
empirical manner, but prepared with all the care 
which chemical science and highly skilled tech¬ 
nical knowledge can bring to bear on it. Its 
strength and dnrability are therefore greater and 
more reliable than heretofore. 

Unsuitahlo material or nnskillcd preparation in 
concrete, as in brick or mortar, will undoubtedly 
lead to failure, but it is to bo assumed that proper 
supervision daring construction is employed in 
concrete structnres as in brick, or iron, or steel. 

It is sometimes thought that the metal may 
perish, hut all experience shows that concrete is 
the best preservative for iron or steel known to us. 
A bar of iron or steel slightly rusty embedded in 
properly made concrete iiwy be taken out after 
some months, or after hnndrc'ls of years, brighter 
than when it was put in. Perhaps I may quota 
an instance—the exiierience of Mr. Somers CUrke, 
late Surveyor to St PauTs Cathedral, who, being 
anxiooB as to the condition of the great chain tie 
which binds the dome at its base, caused an open¬ 
ing to be iiuMle in the concrete in which it has tioen 
emliedded for over two hundred years, and found 
the iron bright and perfect notwithstanding the 
fears which had natundly been felt beeanse of the 
percolation of water from the gallery over it. 
This is but one of many examples, showing not 
only that metal reinfomunenLs and concrete 
have been tisod by architects fur many years bock, 
hut that their confidence in the durability of con¬ 
crete and metal in combination is jnstifieiL 

The many instances of the anchor chains of 
suspension bridges Iming embedde4l in concrete aa 
a provision against their deterioration through the 
action of moisture may also lie cited as showing 
the reliance placed on concrete by onginecra for 
the protection of steel from oorroeion. 

It is sometimes thought by Ihose who have not 
stndiod the question that the lightness of reinfurted 
concrete work, upon which its economy depends, 
and the small covering of the bars are dangers 
which time has not yet proved unreaL Aa showing 
its durability oven in tr^ng casus wo may instance 
the inquiry uumIu by the city of Qrenoble in lUOl 


into the condition of the reinforced concrete water- 
pipes laid down by the city in 18HC. These pipes 
at the date of the inquiry hod boon in use for 
fifteen years. They are of 12 inches diameter, 

inch thick, with reinforcements of j-inch and 
sVit>ch diameter. They Itave nsjuirod no repair 
since made, having during that time resisted, and 
still resisting, without any fissiiring or trace of 
oxidisation of the metal or llaw of any kind, a head 
of water of iimny feet. 

There appears to ns to be nu more reason 
to doubt the durability of reinforced concrete in 
the walls, columns, iloora, and roofs of hnildings, 
and liosement walls in damp sitmitions, than in 
retaining walls, piled jettie^ bridges, and other 
ongineering stroctures. 

There is also every reason to belioru that it is as 
darablu as brickwork or masonry for tanks, reser¬ 
voirs,and similar struotures, resisting the pressure of 
water nndcr moderate heads, even if tl>ere lie a 
slight sweating of water through the concrete, 
providing the metal is carefully embedded and 
tbunuighly surrounded with concrete of a mode- 
rately wet consistency, and uspecially if the em- 
bodiled metal has been waslied o%'cr with a cement 
grout liefore being place<l in it. 

A still more severe test is afforded by works in 
sea water or works in tidal waters, and ^ bridges, 
the piers and abutiiiPiitfl of which are exposed to 
abrasion by running waters. Constructions such 
as these are mure in the province of the onginoer, 
but their liebasdour and the opinions practically 
shown by engineers in ever increasing the use 
of reinforced concrete arc evidences of which we 
take account. 

Though innumcrahle buildings in England ham 
ports, such aa Hoors, roofs, and lintels, in reinforoal 
concrete, oimparativcly few have been oxecutod 
entirely in it, one nason being the difficulty of 
securing a gootl artistic result, and another reason 
that our bnilding by laws, which fix the thicknesses 
of walls in nearly all citios, towns, anil urban dis- 
tricts, prescrilic certain minimum tbickneitses for 
ooncrate walls, and no ruiiuction is allowed oven If 
Hirengtheneil by steel reinforcomonts. Accordingly 
there is no advantage gained by the nse of rein¬ 
forced concrete fur walls except in the case of 
railway and dock companies and (iovemmont de- 
inrtnienta not under the control of local authorities. 
Such bodies have built and are building largely in 
roinfopceil ooncrelo. 

My Council wonld call attention to this strange 
anomaly of public authorities, which employ an 
economical nictho<l of construction and yet prac¬ 
tically del«r the private citiren from also using it 
under powers which are conferred for the protec¬ 
tion of the public interest. 

The accidents and failures which ham occurred 
in reinforced concrete works have not arisen from 
a want of durability, but bavn almost invariably 
taken place when the centres are struck, as. 
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conlmry Ui experience in other materials, the 
atreogtli of concretea increases with rmi)rop(!r 
matoriola and iuiiwrfeei design which produce 
failure after completion would equallj produce 
failures in other materials. 

My Council are of the opinion that works in 
reinforced cuncrcie which comply with the roquire- 
menta laid down in the fteport of the Committee 
apiMUtiUnl hy this rnsUtute are at least as durable 
oa brick or atone buildings. They think that any 
renrnuigeraenta of the rates, as suggested in 
the [iropjssl of the Local Government Board, 
which would limit the period <d loans for ce- 
intorce<l ctmerete work to less than the period 
for brickwork would ho a mistake, reanltiug in this 
country being largely debarred from the advantages 
of mouern and more economic methods of con* 
Btmetion omplnyod, not only by foreign onnntriee, 
but bv bodies not requiring the consent of that 
Boaro or free from the control of building 
by-lawa.—I havo the honour to be. Sir, your 
olMvlient servant, 

W’. J. Lockr, Secretary, 

The following acknowledgment has been re¬ 
ceived from the IJon. Sir Sohomberg K. McDonnell, 
K.C.B.. Secretary to H.M. Cumiuissiuners of Works 
and Public Buildings:— 

tl.if. Office oj H’lM-Jt*, Jtt,, Starry's Gate, S. lY. .■ 
lllh Dtermber 1U07. 

Sib, I am directed by the First Commissioner 
of His Majesty’s Works, Ac., to acknowledge the 
n«eipt of your letter of the 9tb instant, ami I am 
m express to the Council of the Uoyal Institute of 
British Architects the thanks of Mr. Harcourt for 
the valnablfl report upon reinforced concrete con* 
struotion with which they have been good enough 
to furnish him.—I am. Sir, your obedient sonant, 
■ScHOUBBRO K. ifrlXlNNEia.. 
Tkr SeertUtry n.LDU. 

Mr. Locke's Retirement from the SecreUtyihip. 

There was a goo«i attendance of members at the 
< Icueral Meeting of the Institute last Monday, and 
the Chairman, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, 
took advantage of the occasion to say a few words 
on Mr. Locke's approaching retirement from the 
Secretaryship. Addressing the Meeting, Mr. ILvu. 
said: Gentlemen, liefore wo liegin the main busi¬ 
ness of the ovoning, I sliould hko to draw your 
attention to the fact that this is the last general 
meeting of the Institute at which Mr. Locke will 
attend as Secretary. As I explainMl to yon at the 
last Meeting, Mr. Locke has resigned his position 
in conset^uence of, I may say, the great bucccsb bo 
has attained in another branch of art. (Hear, 
hear, anti applause.) I thought you would uko at 
a general meeting of this sort to Uke leave of him 
as Secretary, bocause you will not again liave the 


opportunity of meeting him hero in that capacity, 
t^ngh we bopo we shall fnxjuently see him as a 
visitor. It is hardly necessaiy lor me to make 
any lengthened reference to Mr. Locke's connection 
with lu; hut perlups it would be fitting for me 
hrietly to touch upon it. He has been with us 
now nearly eleven years, and, sparing his blushes, 

1 know yen will all agree that he has tiecn a most 
able and courteous Secretary. [Hear, hear.) He 
lias been very helpful to us all, and lias made 
himself personally liktsl by everyone who has 
come in contact with him. [Hear, /tear.) But the 
ineritable has arrived ; he mast leave us in order 
that he may shine with brighter light in another 
nphere. We abouUl not like him, however, to go 
away without his feeling that this General Meeting, 
and every General Meeting of the Institute that bos 
assembled here for oome years post, lias appreciate*! 
his work. Members would desire, 1 am sure, that 
I should tell him on their behalf that they wish 
liim the very greatest suecoss in that literary 
branch of art which he lias chosen, which be has 
made his ow n, and in which he has achieved con¬ 
spicuous sneoesB. [Hear, hear.) Therefore, on 
behalf of all, 1 would like to wrish him every 
success in the faturc; we bn[ie we shall sec him 
shine with a very bright lustre, and wn shall all be 
very intcrasled in watching his career. (Hear, 
bear, and loud and continued applause.) 

Mr. Luckb, who on ri.siiig was warmly cheered, 
said: Mr. Vice-President and Qentleiuen, it is nut 
without some emotion that one rises to take leave 
of a holy with wiiich one ha.s Itoen cininected for 
so many years as I have been with the Institute as 
Secretary. It has been a must valued privilege to me 
os an outsider to oome into the very midst of a great 
profession—to sec it in all its aspects, artistic, pro¬ 
fessional, and social, and to feel that in a kind of 
way the whole of the profiissioii revolved round 
me, as Uie wheels revolve round the axle. It haa 
taught me a great many things; it has brought 
mo into contact with men, which naturally will he 
of groat use to me iu the other profession which 1 
have followed and which I am going to follow 
exclusively henceforward ; and it ^so has hrongbt 
me a great many friends over since I came here, a 
total stranger, nearly eleven years oga I have been 
rveeivod by evearyliody, from the President of the 
Institute to the most newly joined Associate, both 
hero ai^ in tlw provinces, with unifiirm coiisidera- 
Uon, kindness, and courtesy; everyone has ludd 
out the hand of friendship; and tliorefore to leave 
you now is a matter of great regret and considerable 
pain. 1 thank you all for the years you liave 
made oo plisosant to me, and f tliank you. Sir, for 
the kind and flattering remark you have moile 
about my career); and I hope, though I am no Linger 
able to serve you as your Secreta^, perhaps by my 
poor efforts in other directions 1 may still be able 
to minister to your ciliflcation. (Hear, hear, and 
loud applause,) 
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The Flashlight Advertisement Nuisance. 

Tbio following letter has been addresseil to tbe 
Institute:— 

14 Buelcinyham Strrel, Strand. \C.C. 
The plague of dashing electric light advertise¬ 
ments and sky wgiu in our cities at night is on 
the increase, and seriousljr threatens t^ beauty 
and impressiveness of London, destroying archi¬ 
tectural scale and dignity, and vulgarising many of 
the most striking and interesting spats of our 
Metro{>olU. We have recently protested in the 
public Press against tbe vandalism of a prominent 
firm in siniling a splendid river view by defacing 
the shot tower by an illuminaterl advertisement 
The chief odenders in this way are a few large 
well-known flnns, and it becomes a iiuesUon vital 
not only to artists, but to everyone wha values the 
architectural lieauty and artistic osiiectsof London, 
how long wo are going to tolerate these insults to 
the eye. Why should a tew pushful firm.s bo 
allowed to trample on public rights of rision f 
There is, however, a worse ^nger in allowing 
their continuance, and this is the quite real danger: 
that the public, growing occastuiucd to such in- 
trusbns, might, from enduring, actually grow Ui 
like these douling deformities. 

We would respectfnlly urge that united action 
should be taken on the subject, ami beg to suggest 
that if your powerful and inlluential body would 
co-operate with other ilistingnishcd artistic associa¬ 
tions and tbe leading societies for the prolocdon 
and proervation of the public rights in the beauty 
of liiatoric buildings and places, this gross abase 
of advertising conid be restrained in the true 
interests os well os the dignity of the nation by 
effective legislation.—We have the honour to be, 
yours obediently, 

Waltek Ciune, Josei-u Pexseu., .1. Iveub 
Lawson, T. Fishek Unwin, Sionkt Lee, 
D.C.L.. Henuy ll. Wheatlet, F.S.A., Jane 
C oHDKN Unwin, Oscab Uuownino, Tiiom.as 
Skccomiie, J. F. Ghken, G, H. Radfokp, 
M.P., Cait. the Hon. F. HruriULL (Deputy 
Chairman L.C.C,), Sre Robt. IT. TTinwos, 
Geobue Whale, U. Spokes, K.U. 

The Connoil have referred the uialter to the Art 
Standing Committee for consideration and report. 

Vlllth laternotioaal Congress of Architects, 
Vienna, 1908. 

Tbe following announcement has been published 
oonceming the exhibition to be held in connection 
with tbe International Congress of Architecta, 
V’ienno, ISKX:— 

“ (d) In response to the repeated wish expressed 
by foreigners, photographs will be permitted as 
supplementary exhibits, though it is particularly 
rei|uested that where possible large pictures of 
decorative treatment bo contribute (li) It is 


very desirable that on artist should supplement 
an exhibit by a book or portfolio containing an 
illostroted oollection of his other executed works. 
(C) The * special conditions ' must in all coses 
agree with the'general conditions.' {!/) 4th May 
190H is tbe date on which works of art must he 
delivered in Vienna at the K. K. Gartenbaugesell- 
echaft. Parkring 12." 

A Technical Bureaa for Architecta 

Particulars ore to hand of the formation of on 
instituUon to be known as “The Architects' 
Technical Ruresu." Its object is to give expert 
advice on the many technical reiiuirenients of the 
profession, to supply trustworthy information on 
new methtMls of coiistnicCion, on building maturiala 
and nppliancoa.on manufactured goods,and on utlier 
matters which architects os a rule con only become 
acrioointed with through the medium of circulars 
mil l numufactiirers' travellers. Tbe aflairs of the 
llureaii are to be administered by an Advisory 
Uunimitteeof Architects, representing both London 
and the Provinces. The Committee at present 
consist of ten members, of whom nine ore Fellows 
of tbe Institute —vix.; Messrs. G. Rertram Rulmer 
(Leeds), Alfred W. S. Cross, M.A., II. L. Goddard, 
M.A. (Leicester), George Hubbard, F.ij..A., Paul 
(Manchester), Wuliam A. Pitr, 11. l>. Suortes- 
WcKxl. Edwin Seward (Cardiff),and Keith 1). Young. 
Tile work of tbe Bureau will include the carrying- 
out of scientific and practical tests on mamrials, 
speciolitiiw, systems of cnustmctioii, and new 
inventions assoointeii with building operations. 
Rxperte are to be retained to advise on coustrnc- 
tionnl and technical subjects and on legal and such 
other matters os affect architectural practice. In 
the Local Materials Department information will be 
oontraUsod reganling stone, brick, tiles, slates, lime, 
cement, Ac., in various parts of the country, and a 
standard selectiou of samples will bo available. 
Copies of the Ruilding Ry-laws in force in each 
town and localitv will bo kept in the Library. 
Assistance woiilif be afforded to siihscrihers m 
obtaining iiarticiihirs of the site in important com¬ 
petitions that are advertised—information, fur in¬ 
stance. regarding aspect, adjoining property, prin¬ 
cipal roads, accessihle materials, anti the supply of 
photographs of adjacent buildings. It is stated 
that the movement is being well supported, and 
that tbe Rureau lias already five hmidrcd suli- 
scribets. The offices are at 11 Rloomsbury Man¬ 
sions, Hart Street. W.C., and the Secretary Mr. 
W, Rarker. 

Preaerration of Crosby HoIL 

The question of the preservation of Crosby Hall 
was again andor consideration at tbe London 
t'ounty Council meeting lost Tuesday. A report 
was presented by the Ijocal Government Com- 
niittoo stating that, after the discussion which took 
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place when their report waa considered by the 
Council on Hnl Dvceuiuer Tsee Jockxai., 7th Decem¬ 
ber, pp. 111 and 112], and as the result of ne^tia- 
tions, they hod ascertained tiiat the Government, 
Udoj; anxious to co-operate in the movement for 
the preservation of Crosby Hall, would be prepared 
to consider a scheme under which the hall itself 
might be osed for housing the commercial library 
of the Board of Trade, which the Board were 
anxious to utilise with greater profit to those com¬ 
mercial interests which wore centred in the Gitj of 
London. It had itcon snbs^uently ascertained 
that the Hoard would, in addition to using Crosby 
Hail itself, desire to obtain in tlie immoJiatc vicinity 
other accommodation for purposes closely asso¬ 
ciated with those just mentioned. These negntia- 
tions found dednite expression in a letter raceivod 
from the Board of Tra»ie on IHth T>eoeiuber. The 
Committee felt that the action of the Board intro- 
daewi a new and important element into the con¬ 
sideration of this question: a substantial tenant, 
presnmahly willing to take the property for an 
indelinite period, was assured, and antler conditions 
which would give that access U> the historical 
building which the Council and the public required. 

Ill the negotiations which had taken place and 
at the conferenou last Monday the Committee 
thought it had bean made clear that further pro¬ 
ceedings would be rendered praodrally impnaaiblo if 
the Council adhered to the exact terms of its resolu¬ 
tion of Hrd IXtoemlier. The Committee maintainai 
the position which they took up at tho outset. Whilst 
they were uot prcpansl to recommend that any 
charge should lie thrown on the rates in respect of 
the purchase of Cnisby Hall, they realised that if 
they were to negotiate successfully with the 
directors of the lank and others ooncemod, a 
certain sum of money would have to lie raiseil as 
part of the purciiase price. The Council could 
nardly ask the City C^orporation and others to join 
in a movement of that character unless it was 
pepared to act with them on etjual terms. They 
fiail therefore decided to ask tho Council to waive 
the conditions under which any scheme must 
avoid tho incummee of capital oxpnditure. They 
were not without hope that if such an alteration 
was made in the rvaolution of ard December they 
might lie able to negotiate satisfactorily with the 
bank directors, the Cioveminont, tho City Corpora¬ 
tion, and the Preservation Committou, and nlti- 
mutely to subniit, for tho consideration of the 
Finance Committee and of the Connell, proposals 
which, while avoiding any charge uiion the rates, 
would secure the preservation of the hall on its 
present site, and at the same time result in the 
Hcijuiiiition of a centre of commercial information 
winch would be of tiie greatest advantage to 
London. Various alternative sites were under 
their consideration, but they wore not in a position 
to report on them, nor would it be desintble for 
them to do 80 until after the views of the bank 


directors had lieen ascertaineil. The fact that that 
meeting of the Council was the last meeting before 
the recess was their jiistiflcation for approaching 
the Council at such short notice; and, further, 
the bank directors hod made it quite clear to them 
that some dehnite proposal from a responsible 
authority must lie submitted to them immediaicly 
If they were to refrain from demolishing the hall. 
They recommended:— 

**(< 1 ) That the resolution of 8rd December 11K)7, 
witli reference to Crosby HaU, be rescinded. 

“ (A) That the Local Government, Iteconls, and 
Museum-s Committee be authorised to ascertain 
whether tbe Girporation of tho City of London 
will oo-oprate with the Council in securing the 
site of Crosby Hall, and whether tbe Crosby Hail 
Preservation Committee will obtain the eonaont of 
tbe subscribers to the preservation fund to transfer 
their suLiscriptions to tbe Council in order to assist 
in carrying oat tho scheme which may be hereafter 
agreed upn; that the Chartered Dank of India, 
Australia, and China be informed of tho strong 
desire of the Council and tbe City Corpuwtiou to 
preserve the hall on behalf of the public, and of 
tlie assistance which tbe President of the Board of 
Trade is prepared to render in the matter, and lie 
invitml to surrender their nurcliase of the whole or 
|iurt of tbe site on suitable terms to bo agreed 
npn; that the Local Government, Rerords, 
and Museums Committee be authorial to enter 
into such negotiations with tlie various authorities 
and prsons ooncemeil, as may be necessar)' to 
provide a ooroplete scheme for the preservation of 
the hall, and that tbe scheme shall not allow for 
any charge being made upn the rates, and shall 
be reprteil to the Finance Committee and bo 
submitted to tbe Council for its approval and 
sanction before the Council is committed to any 
action thereon.” 

The recommendation to rescind the resolution of 
the Sril December i Joubx.\i., 7th Dec., p. 112] was 
carried. 

On the second recommendation, on the motion 
u( Ijord Midletun, it was agreed to add after the 
words “ Museum Committee " the words “ in con¬ 
sultation witli tbe Ghainuan of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee.” 

It was further resolved by 50 votes against 49 
to add after the word “ rates ” tho words “ shall bo 
cunditional on tbe City Corpration being willing 
to co-oprate in providing Uie purcliase-money.” 
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Valais Vrocadiro, Vati *: ^ 1-1 Drfr. 1007. 

A M. It Ridactextr du Jocrsai. ILI.B.A.,— 
Monsigi'b,—U iie polt'mitjue entre doux do moo 
umia M. Oo^yoor el M. Bilaon, \-ient »le per&ltro 
dsna votro eetinuiblo Home, el le prcmiot do cee 
meesieun m’a hit Thonneur d'invoiiaer tiion nom 
conj0)0toment avoc celui de &I. Ohoisy ii I'appui 
dee id^ qu'il profeseo sur les defonuatione intea- 
tionnelles de rarchitocl ire au moytsa-Age. 

Je vooB serais reconnaissant si vons Toolicz bien 
accaeillir dans voire revue les qacbjuee lignes iiuo 
jc vous adresse, car je d^sireraU vivement cvitor 
que voo leclours me considerent oomme an (lartisan 
des id^ de M. (ioodyoar, qm, A iiion avis, a g^n^ralisd 
des rematques qui ne ^ivent s‘appli<iiu!r qu‘& un 
petit nuinbre d’cxemple^ et s’ost mepris sur la 
portco d’autres constatations. 

Je ne rclracte anciioemunt oo quo j'ai dit dans le 
passage oit6 par M. Goodyear ii la p. 20 de voire 
numero du 9 novembre, car, dans les exemples qne 
je cite, lee d^-formations sonl r^ulierea et de nature 
a produirc un effet qui a son intcret; lee euppoeer 
intentionnellca n'cat point abeurde. 11 en est tout 
autrcment d’autres et eurtout de ceux od la 
cause fortuite des deformations est evidento: A 
Notre-I>ame de Paris, pouss^ dee voutes et oHaisse- 
meats dn sol hnmide; A Pise, aflaissement 
simultan^ de la tour et de la purtie voirine do la 
calfaidrak, par suite de la mdmc depression du sol; 
a Saint-Quondn, malfai^ons, ete. Void, du rests, 
CO que j'ecriws Pan dernier A M. Bilwn : 

“ J'ai la plus grande estime et la plus grande 
sympathie jtour M. Goodyear, et il a publid des 
tiavanx pour lesqueU j’ai anssi one grande estime, 
mais il in'est impossible de me rallier anx conclu¬ 
sions qu’il a dernierement cmises an sujet des 
deformations in ten tionnelles de Parchitecture du 
moyen-ttge. J'ai dit au commencement de inon 
ifanutl d’archiologie franc^aite, des anmt ces 
publications, dans quelle mesure je crois A oes 
* raffincments ’ et a cee deformations voulues, qu’il 
faiit, o’est ma conviction, limiter A un trAs petit 
nombre d'applications on A un tree petit nombre 
d'edifices. En anenn cae, je ne sanrais admettre 
la maniere de voir do mon ami M. Goodyear an 
sqjet de Peglise de Saint-Quentin ct dc la cathedrale 
d'Amiens, dont Phistoire est oonnue, et controdirait 
ses conclusions, A suppoaer quo Pexamon seul de 
ces ddifices n’y suffise pas. DAs longtamps je le 
Ini ai dit—et je vous autorise A ri-peter—que telle est 
ma conviction absolue, et que jo suis ploinemont 
d’accord avec vnns comme avee mon conlrAre et 
ami M. Georges Durand sur la fa^n dont il oon- 
vient d'expliqnor les deformations de la oathA<1rale 
d’Amiens.” 

En vous rcmerciant d'avanoe si vous voulez bien 

[ uiblicr cetle lettre, je vous prie. Monsieur, d’agreer 
’expression dc ma consideration la plus distinguAe. 

C. E.NLAKT. 


29 Ritllmul Stjuan, Edimbaryk : 

Wk Dfcmher 1007 . 

To Iht Editor JocBNAL R.l.B.A.— 

Sib, —In your issue of 28rd November Mr. E. S. 
Prior asks for a guide to tho essential jioints of 
Mr. Goodyear's thcorv. Before mr lies an Arehi- 
ttcluriil litritw for i’chruary lOOtJ, an article in 
which I can recommend as excellent for the pur¬ 
pose. I exUact one sentence from it. Elis 
[Mr. Goodyear's] are the first steps to a scientific 
understanding of what his roeasuronumts and 
photographs triumpltantly show to be accessory to 
BO much of the ancient beauty of architecture." 
The writer of the article appears to be Mr. Prior 
himself. 

Instead of controversy as to extreme limits of 
Mr. Goodyear’s theories can wo not rest on such 
eoliil ground as that ? May we not wilhont label¬ 
ling ourselves as partisans be grateful to Mr. 
Gtii^yoar for calling attention to facts of high 
interest hitherto neglected? It is nut necessary 
to accept all Mr. Goodyear's explanations of the.se 
facts, but the actual phenomena are there, and 
most of us will acknowledge tliat wo never realised 
the whole significance of ^em till we came across 
Mr. Goodyear's researches. Irrognlarities we all 
saw; but bow many of ns noticed those strange 
regularities in irregularities which involve the 
closewt correspondence in varying {wrU of the same 
building—c-y., opposite aniades or dmiitiishing 
height of arch crowns? Not I for onn. My own 
feeling is that everyone intcreste*! in buiUling has 
ha<l opened up to him by Mr. Goodyear’s work 
a new ami il^ply interesting sphere for obser¬ 
vation. 

Mr. Prior of all men would. I should have 
thought, appreciate this. The other liay I mode a 
little pilgrminge to his church at Monkwuarmuutb. 
and if ever there were refinements (but not with a 
big R please, Mr. PrinUir) they arc there. In the 
exterior a splendid choice and treatment of mate¬ 
rial, so that the church looks almoat like one of the 
rockv headlands of the coast it stands on, and a 
fine (lannuny of colour lietwetm walls and roof. In 
the interior a nse of principal arches in the nave, 
which is of much significance, anil a masterly 
effect gained by the converging arches across the 
trans<‘pts with a tapering chancel. Is ii impos- 
siblo to conceive that what Mr.Priordoe* in one wav 
with intention and suocc-as the earlier men witk 
all their wealth of tnulition and skill of workman¬ 
ship did in others? And are tho two really so far 
apart? I do not lielieve it, and I think everyone 
ought to look into the facts Mr. Goodyear has got 
together, and Intor on they mav accept or reject 
bis tboories.—1 am. Sir, yours ^sithfully, 

F. \V. DtuH. 
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I.EGAL. 

• Architect: Nei'Itgence: Damages. 

KKYAJiB I*. 11U8I ASD ao»a xstt ASOniim. 

This wa« an artiao lirartl In the Kinti'a Bench Dirisinn 
befare Mr. Justice Darlin^t and a Special Jury on the Sth, 
QUi, and hUt Deecmtier. to recorer daiuai^es fat alleged 
breach of cootrael, or in the alternative (or negligence. 

Mr. Aoland. K.C., Mr. Morton.Smilh. and Mr. 11. F. 
Culain «cr* for the plaintiff; Mr. Foote, E.C., ami Mr. 
C. A. S. Garland for the delrnJanti Trask and Sons; 
Mr. Salter, K.C.. and Mr. O. Stuart liobrrtson for the 
defendant Webb. The following report is abHlracted From 
Tht Timn at the Ctb and 10th December; 

Mr. Aclaxu in hU iHiculng siatemeiit said that the 
plaintiff, Mr. Charles Edward Kejier, desired to build a 
chapel for the Freemasons' ichooU at BushcT, and be 
employod the defendant, Mr. Edward Doran 'Webh, an 
archltoot. nf Saliiburr, In prepare tbs plans and estimate. 
Mr. Webb was aware tluit the walls were to Iw paint«l b; 
Mr. Newman, a well-known mural painter of ecclesiattical 
subjects. The plaintiff entereil into a eontraot witlt 
Messrs. Cbarlea Trask and Sons, buildera. of Nortu::..snb- 
Hanidon, in Somerset, who were to baili] the ebspel to the 
satirfaction of Mr. Webb at a coat of £!i,90(l. The walls, it 
was cumpluined, had been ao badly built that they leaked so 
as to destroy Mr. Newman’s paintings. The specification 
provided that the walls were to be of solid brick, srilh a 
fiini facing, and to be brooght to a surface fit to be painted 

X n. the plastering to be executed in good chalk lime. 

’ work sots comnutiiccd in May or June 1000. The 
architect had undertaken to superintend the execution of 
the srork, ami the plaintiff datmed that It was the archi¬ 
tect's duty to cxerciuc proper soperrision to prevent scamp¬ 
ing, hut that he had not dune. In 1904 the damp began 
to show itself, and the paint peeled off Mr. Newman'a 
paintings so that they were mined. It was then dis¬ 
covered tlmt the wall was nut of solid brick, but euntained 
a <|aantity of mbbish. 

The plaintiff gave evidence in support of hie coonsera 
opening. In croH-exaraination, be said that be supposed 
Mr. Webb must have bean satisfied, else he would not 
have given the final certificate. The ffiuil payment was In 
May 1901. 

Mr. Andrew W. Anderson, an architect, of Watford, 
stated that the walls were Htrippeil umlcr his suparvision. 
The paintings bad suffered from damp, and he found tliat 
flint ehippings, brokeii brick, and ground ashes, without 
any bond, had been pul into lbs walls, which wore so 
built that the water could soak in and remain there. The 
interior of the wall was filled with water. 

In eross-ciamination be said that it was not possible to 
have perfect contact between tlie bricks and the fiinta. 
and the space ought to be tilled up with Hint chipping! 
and mortar. 

J. H. Munday, the foreman on ilia job, stated that as 
soon as they took the Hints off the outside the mbbish fell 
out on the scaffold. 

Mr. Philip U. Newman, the artist, said that clialk 
lime, if dry, afforded a good surface for painting. He 
tbunght a period of two years was tong enough lor It to 
become dry. His attention was called to blotches which 
were due to moisture, and ultimately the paint daked off. 
The damage to the paintings woe due to the wet getting 
through tlie walla The minimum damage was X'JtlO. 

At the olotHi «( the plaintiff's eace, 

Mr. Fnora submitted that there was no case against 
the builders, as they bad satisiled the architect. 

The JenoB declined to stop the case, ae that paint could 
be raised after the vrrdiet. 

Mr. Fuotb, in addressing the jury, submitted that where 
a eonUactur had done his srork to the satisfaction of an 


admittedly honest architect, a jury should be very slow to 
interfere. The original specifioatum provideil tor cement, 
but this was altered to mortar. The farmer was better 
adapted for pointing and it dried quicker. Tlirce was a 
clerk of works employed by the plaintiff to see that the 
work sras promrly done, and Mr. Webb's represenlatiTe 
was there for tW tame purpose. 

Mr. Charles James Trask, a member of the defendant 
firm, stated that he vieltcd the work about once in three 
weeks. Bis managers visited 11 between his visits, lie 
liad never seen mbbish packed inside the walk Cross- 
examined, he said that the walls were finished in Decem¬ 
ber 191)0, lie could not explain why, in the cate of the 
north wall, on which the wntings liM been finished after 
the wall bad been re faceii, the paintings were not spoiled, 
whereas In the ease of the touth wall, on wbieh they had 
beeo finished before the wall was re-laoed, they were spoiled. 

Mr. Ernest (3. Williams, tlic Lsmdun representative of 
Messrs. Trask and Hons, said llutl he thought the wall had 
never really dried, and the paint was put on loo quickly. 

Mr. Micklewright. assistant manager to Mesars. Trask, 
said that bs did not see any space filled with rubbish be¬ 
tween the bricks and the flints. Such a wall as liail bean 
deecribed wonid not have stood the weight of the roof 

8. Clarke, the foreman, said the bricks in these 22-inch 
arails were 14 inohea thick; there could never have been 
in any place as little as 4J incites of brwk, nor could the 
average have been 9 inches only. Some foreign stuff, 
shown the witness, he said looked aa if It came from a 
ilust-eart, but ho never got his material for the work in 
that way. Wlienever b» took down a building it ala^v 
had Ibe appearance of having been made of rnbbisb The 
clerk of the works made no complaints to him abont I be 
mortar or building. 

Cross-examined—Ue represented Messrs. Trask. He 
had nothing to oonoeal. Some bricks inside may have 
been rather soft, but they were all right if not exposed to 
frost, lie had written he would not have liked to rUk 
many of them oiitalde. He wrote to Messrs. Trask " be 
never let the phiinllO see any more than he possibly could." 
He (lould not say why he wrote that. It was too tong ago. 
It was not that he had anything to eonoeak He had 
written he was "well watched, but lie was up to Uiose sort 
of people,” referring to the clerk of works. He hail added 
the clerk could not catch him asleep, hut was on to the 
men if the witness cluinoed lu move. He eould not say 
what he meant, lie had to write to Ills master, and be 
oonid not send a blank sheet. U the mortar bad been bad 
and the bond not properly done, the hoilding would hair 
(alien, and he would not liave been in Court to tell this tale. 

Ke-exatuined— The clerk approvnl of the brirkv usnl. 
He was very sharp. 

Two bricklayers gave evidence tliat the brickwork never 
fell to 44 inebes only, and that the work woe properly done. 

Mr. E. O. Verity, a surveyor, said that a w^ sucli as 
described by Mr. Amiersoo would scarcely, in his opinion, 
liave supportnl tlir roof. Cuineiu would have flricd 
quicker than the clialk lime used. 'Ilie lime in the cliolk 
Ume, wbeu damp, was very injuriotu to paiiitingw. 

Croes-exomin^ —Ue did not think that the Hint surfaces 
in the interior ooght to have been dripping with wratcr four 
years after the building. Tlial might bars been cansod 
by water from outside, or perhaps by tbs moisture in the 
mortar. The first was moet probable. Water might enter 
holes in the wall, if such existad. He had made Ids 
cakulatiun about the weight to be carried by the walls on 
a wrung bsula, os be now found they did not carry tbr 
whule weight of the rook 

Ite-examined—Ha did not think any painting ahould have 
been done on these walls within four years of their erection. 

Mr. Hu-Taa snbmittcil there was no cass as to negUgwnca 
by Mr. Webb either as to the building of the spse walls at 
as lu giving the final certificate. 
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Hii t/tBrxnnr •u.lil lir »bootil lesTe it to the jni 7 U> 
Bftjr whether it wa* negligent of Mr. Webb to adviee Mr. 
Newman that be might paint on the wall* two jreare after 
their erection. 

Mr. £. Doran Webb, the architect, taiil he attended 
about ererr ee.venteen da/i during the progreia of the work. 
There wa* no difficulty about the building of the apue 
walls. He thought the painting did nut stand bcoauiie 
a south walL where it was done, aaa always damper than 
others, and ho thought this wall luul not dried completely. 
Chalk hme took longer In dry than cement. At the time 
of signing the CHintract, he diii not know Mr. Newman was 
to do painting, and he did not tell him that the walls 
would be lit lor painting two yean after erection for the 
autumn ul IttOl; he told Mr. Newman It srould be two 
ears at least before any wall-painting or decoration eonld 
e done. In the summer of llXhi he was surprised to hear 
painting hod been liegiin. If there was only laches of 
brick, the building would have colIapseiL 

Cross-examlnotl- Bad work, such as meiiliunod in Mr. 
Anderson’s renori, ought to hare been noticed, if it had 
existed. He md not notice it, thoogb he inspected the 
work regularly. 

Mr. Leiinsrd Stokes sahl that eraporation of moisture 
would be retarded if the outer surface weta flint rather 
than brick. 

Cross-examined.—Thera was a common idea that a wall 
wss dry after two years. If a wall were lull of rubble, as 
Mr. Anderson reported, that would tend to spoil the paint¬ 
ings. Ue thought the photograph of the wall eontraillcted 
the report. He had not seen the work itself. 

Further eridenoe was given that two years was a usual 
period to leave a wall before p-siiiting on iL 

Hie LoMetnir. in summing up, mid that Mr. Webb and 
Mr. N'esrman hail, previous to this matter, done work for 
Mr. Keyser at AldrrmaAton in deeoratiug the chnrch theta, 
so that Mr. Webb knew the kind of work proposed to be 
■lone at Bnsbey by Mr. Newtiian, and Mr. Newman was 
aware of the miuiramenu for the work- Chrietmas 
lUOO the apse walls were done. The painting began in 
July IIMH. beforr which Mr. Newman applied a ilrying 
preparation. No one bad blamed Mr, Newman. Damp 
oame oat niul spoiled pari of the isilntlng after a good deal 
had bean dons, ami It liad to he renewetl. The plaintlfl 
had to show why this hail isccurrsd- Was It proved that 
it was liecauae of failure to folhiwtbe specifleation* This 
method of bnilding witti brick and flint eras not unusual. 
The intersliees lietween siioulil have been Ailed in with 
flint chippings. The spaev should not have exceede<l 
fl Inches or imsbes. Wss the spaea filled with improper 
material f Mr. Atwlcnon was employed by Mr. Keymr to 
uuiks a report on the work, as there had been some dispute 
between Mr. Webb and Mr. Keyaer. Mr. Webb made hit last 
visit in January IIKI'J, and gave hie last oeriitlcale in May 
1003. The jury must form tlieir own opinion on Mr. 
Anderson's evidence. .Ur. Anderson gave bla report on 
May 7i 100(1, to Mr. Keyser. Mr. Keyser told Measru. 
Trask on the )(lh Ihst he was having an examination of 
the building made by Mr. Anderaon and invited litem to 
oonie to Busbey and see the condition of tilings. Messrs. 
Trask repudiated Uability, and did nut accept Mr. Eeyser’s 
suggestion on the Ulth to come and see Mr, Anderson on 
the i^t and to ask Mr. Webb to come also, but said they 
could send a representative cm the 2Uth, and did nut pro- 
po«e to oommnnicste with Mr. Webb, ss they had bail noma 
dispote with him about some other work. Tlic rc|iain 
ware attooniingly done without tlielr presence. It was now 
said that the paintings were nut hurt by the srurk being 
badly done, but by the [Mtiulings being apjilied too early. 
Which aoeonnt did tlie jury prefer ? Should not Mesars. 
Trask have sent eonieone to sec if Mr. Anderson’s report 
were well foonded? Sbiiutd Mr. Webb have seen that 
the building was badly done T Was the siiecifioatlon fol¬ 


lowed or not If the work was bsdiy done, should Mr. 
Webb have found it out ? As to damages, it had cost about 
£117 to make the walls good. To pul the (isiiitings right 
would coat t'JOO. Wss this expenditure reasonable? 

The jury found a verdict for the pluintifl against both 
defendaoU, llIH) against Mr. Webb, snd £317 against 
Messrs. Trask iV Hons. The £100 payable by Mr. Webb to 
be divided into £il3 tor repair to tlie wall, and fur the 
necesmry repainting; the £317 payable by Mesata. Trask 
A’ Sons to lie divided into £il5 lor repair to the walls, and 
£1.73 for the repainting. 

Mr. (ItKusD submitted Uiat the ilaroages agaiiKl Messrs. 
Trask for repainting were loo remote. 

His Lounsaip overrnlcJ the objection, and cnteml 
judgment accordingly. 


MINUTES. IV. 

At the Fourth General Meeting jOrdlmuylot tiui Session 
1907-OH, held klonday, lOth December 1007, at p.m. 
-I’ressnt; Mr. Edwin T. Hall, rirs-JVuru/mf. in the 
Chair; 40 Fellows fineluding 7 members of the Conncil), 
48 Associates (including 1 member of the Council!, and 
nnnurnns risitors. 

Upon the Minutes of the previous Meeting (3ud Decern 
her. JaroNtL, p. lOd) being pul fur ounfirnution, Mr. H. 
Hardwicks Langston [.4.] objected that the Minuterespeeting 
the amendment which he h^ asked leave to bring forward 
(p. ItMlj, and which the Chairman liad rated eoulil iuj 4 be 
entertained as the notice rciiuired under the By-laws liad 
not been given, waa by inference inaccurate, inasmiirb as 
the business to be brought before that Meeting, ami to 
which his proposed amendment related, had not been 
annonnceil in anfllciunt time for the rei|iiired notioe to be 
given, and that cunsequenlly each Minute ought to be 
amended or expmiged. The Chairman sUtmi that the 
Minute in i|aBation accurately recorded what bad tnui- 
ipired, but that Mr. Langston's protest should ha entered 
on the Minnies of the present Meeting. Thereupon the 
Minutes, having been taken as read, were passeil and 
signed as eotnet. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the tluccase of Edward 
Morgan Whitaker, Aisoriafe, electnl I ()8g. 

The following ineroberi attemling lor the first time tinee 
their election were formally admitted by the Chainiian 
vis., Raltun Gardner Hauunond auil Riilwrt Onnlngharoo 
Murray, h'tlhtrt. 

The Secretary announced tliat the following candidates 
Inid beer, nominated for election—vis.. As Fkmow : 
Haiuuet Hurst Heagcr ^.4.] (Christchurch, N.Z.); As As- 
aocUTg : Walter Godfrey Green. 

The Cliairman referred to the approaching retirement 
of Mr. W. J. Locke from Uie Heerstoryship, and having 
given expression to the feelings of personal regard In 
which he wac helil by members, and their a{i|>recistloD of 
his valiiisl services as Secretary, wI.IumI him on behalf of 
the General Body snccese iti his future career. 

The Meeting having warmly endorsed the Chairman's 
remarks, the Hccretary exprsa^ bis scknowlnlgments for 
the unvarying kindness and consideration hr hod experi. 
•meed from members and hU deep nononrn at severing hU 
ennneetinn with the Institute. 

Mr. Wm. Wooiinanl [F.] rvsii a Paper on Itrm'rr Fiat 
Lriiisi.annx roa |,i>sih>n esnaa tub l•'tcToav aan Wnaa* 
allot* Acts or iHhu axn lilOl, xira Ixisnus BctLmso Act 
I 8it4. axo tttt .Ammiaast Art 1U()&. 

The Paper having been discuesed a vote of thanks was 
pasted to Mr. Woo<iwsnt by acclamation. 

The proornliugs Ihon closed, ami the Meeting eeparntod 
at 10 p.m. 




GKORGE FREDERICK BODIJCY, U.A., F.S.A., D.C.L. 

Born at Hull, i4Ui March 1827. Died at Water Eaton, atst October 1907. 

<• do one great work and to die looking through a lattice window." Such wm the 

I ’ ambition ho expreeaed, when a young man, to a friend who reminded him of it only 
-I- shortly Iwfore his death. Not one. but two great works came to him at the end. 
the Cathedrals of Washington and San Francisco—in Liverpool Cathedral his share was a 
subordinate one; and he died in the stone-mullioned Manor Ilouse of Water Eaton, near 
Cxford, in which he had lived for little more than a year. 

llis father was a physician, first at Hull and afterwards at Brighton. It was at Bright4)n 
that be first met George Gilbert Scott on the occasion of the marriage of Scott's brother to 
his sister. How ho came to take up architecture can be best described in Im own words: 
“Just previously 1 had been rending a book on architecture, Bloxam's Gofftic Architecture, 
and had become* bitten with a curiosity about the history and the art. Nfy father arranged, 
at my wish, that I should he with Gilbert Scott, and soon after the marriage mentioned 
1 went and lived with Mr. and Mrs. Scott in Avenue Road, Regent's Park. 1 had not drawn 
at all Ijefore. The only sketch I rememU^r making was one of the sea at Brighton when the 
moon made a broad path of light that led to mystery and darkness. I remember showing it 
to Scott, who said it was not architecture—which it certainly was not." He remained in Scott's 
office for five years, and on leaving at once commenee<l practice. His first work was adding 
an aisle to a church at Bussage in Gloucestershire for Thomas Keble, the brother of John, 
and in a statement he made in ItWl he said. “ What works I carried out for some time I could 
■mirrJKni^ V(S.xr.»»».-U 
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trace to this added aisle at Bassajja.” Other churches 8 o;mi followed : St. Michael and All 
Angels, Brighton; Stanley End, Gloucestershire; Franco Lynch; St. .Martin-on-the-llill, 
Scarborough, consecrated 186*1; All Saints, St-urliorough ; All Saints, Cambridge, a church 
with a central arcade; St. Michael, Folkostonu, enlarged later; and St John, Tue Brook, 
LiTerpool, all built liefore 1870, the last three showing no trace of the French feeling eto con¬ 
spicuous in his earliest work. In 186H or 1870 he took into partnership Thomas t lamer, wh<> 
had also been a pupil of Scott, although after Bodley’s time. For nearly thirty years the firm 
was known as Bodley & Gamer. For the first half of that time they worked together in such 
perfect harmony that it is quite impossible to say to whom the credit for any design, or even 
any portion of a design, is due. During the biHt ten or fifteen years of the imrtnership. which 
was dissolved in 1898, they divided the work : one carrying ont entirely one building, the 
other another. In the days of their ai-tive collalioration they iJways worked at their homes, 
never at their office in South Square, Gray's Inn; in fact there was no place there where they 
could work. This accounts partly for the difficulty of stating with certainty which was mainly 
responsible for any one building. Afterwards they moved to Gray’s Inn ^{uare, where there 
was more room, and then they visited their office more frequently. For about ten years 
they lived four doors from each other in Church Row, Hampstead, and all full-size details 
were made there by one or the other, hmall-scale drawings were made in the office, but that 
was about all. They sometimes even set out their traceried windows full size Uiemselves. 
So much did they alter designs after they were first made that I remember, in the case of the 
Master’s Lodge, University CV>llege. Oxford, built about 1878, I hardly recfjgnised the 
building when 1 saw it, although I had worked on the j|-inch-scale drawings.* 

In consequence of the reasons given above it is imiMissible to sepuralo IhKlIey’s share 
from Gamer's daring several years, and neither probably would have wished that any attempt 
to do so should be made. But when dealing with the («arly work done l>efore the partnership 
began, and with the later work of the last fifteen years or so, there is no such difficulty, ami 
Bodley*8 rare taste is manifest at both {mriods. His early churches—8t. Micluiel's, Brighton, 
St. Martin's, Scarborough, ic.—were designed when ho was strongly under the influence of 
early French Gothic, but he treated his plate-tracery windows and other borrowed features he 
introduced with marvellous refinement and with an originality which carried them far outside 
the range of mere copying. In after years he was out of sympathy with, and spoke dis¬ 
paragingly of this earlier work, but it is a question whether the two churches mentioned do nut 
rank among his Iwst. In a letter be wrote me in 1896 he says : *' ,St. MiL'liiters, Brighton, 
was a Iwyish antagonistic elTort. Not lielieving in what one saw at Scott’s one went in for a 
violent reaction. One hud seen bail muuldmgs, and so would not have any, and inane 
crockets-one felt * away with them ’—which was but the weakness of youth.” I cannot help 
feeling—and I am sure others will agree with me who knew 8t. Miclmers l>efore it was en¬ 
larged by another architect that *• we iknisis ” is not the right word. The church was built 
nearly fifty years ago; and if ever an early work showed genius that work is 8t. Michuel's.t 
St. John’s, Tue Brook, finished in 1870, was ncnrly, if nut quite, the last church designed 
by Mr. Bodley before the piirlnership liegan. St. Augustine’s, Pendlebury, near Manchester, 
followed soon after. It was consecrated in 1874. In plan it is bused on the great brick 
churches at Albi and Toulouse, ami consists of a wide nave with internal buttresses which 
are pierced so as to provide an ambulatory aisle on either side. It was, 1 believe, the first 

• Thu work wu no4 done by oontrwl; Uirri) was no tb« Mcar, shows ibe church brfoiw it WM enlniged. Thr. 
boildsr; Uie elork o( itie worka nnlerod tho matvrUI wnd reredo* U grnenUly hidden by a fine fiftaentb eHnlury 
paid the workmen. (iemian trl|itych, which itill lUndk Uhind the altar. 

t Thr photogruph, kiodly Uut by Canon Haoderkuu. 
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church built in England in which this type of plan was adopted, and it is remarkable also 
for another reason. The window tmcery throughout is a mixture of Flowing and Perjxindicular 


rm. nr >t. aitcun. txn au. aniLk, wtiimn. 


lines, and is similar to that which is to he found in a few churches built about the time that 
the Block I>enth id l.H45t wrought such havoc amongst the craftsmen of the time. There is 
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a nioro marked break then in English architecture than at any other i»eriod. Bodley’s aim 
was to continue the development which was just commencing when it was nipped by the 
Great Plague. In the Church of Hoar Cross, Staffordshire, built alioiit the saniv time for 
the Hon. Mrs. Meynell Ingram—the most elaborate and most stately of small churches in 
England—the same desire is manifest.* Whether these two churches set the fashion, or 
whether Uie movement was in the air, is difficult to say without knowing the exact dates of 
approximately contemporary churches; but it appears certain that before Pendlobnry was 
built this feelmg ha<l not appeared in English churchwork since the Gothic renval com- 
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menced. It is noticeable in the work of Bentley, Sedding, G. G. Scott, jun., Ac., es|»ecially in 
the charming St. Agnes, Keuuington, of the last named, built alsrut 1H77. 

In St. Michael's, Camden Town, built in 1879, and in many Bubse<|uent churches, Mr. 
Bodley turned to a somewhat earlier phase of English Gothic for inspiration, and displayed a 
less exuberant fancy. Not so original as the early churches, these later ones show his abso¬ 
lute mastery of detail, his rare refinement and imerriug taste, coupled with fine proportion 
and great dignity. He played no pranks with Gothic architecture. His love for it was too 
deep. Replying to a letter congratulating him on receiving the Gold Medal of the Institute, 

' * One of hb tut work* wu to vid • nniDiet to Ho«r Cron* Chnrrb, in which in U> he pUreil a mntiiimuit lu it* two 
luthiteou. 
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he writes: “It was as unexi»ected as unsought. 1 suppos*? it is one of the accrelious of 
udvance<l life. But I feel it to be an honour done to my l>eloved old Gothic rather than to 
what little I may have dune." His priiicipil later churches for which he was solely resjwnsible 
are:—Clumber; Cowley St. John’s, Oxford ; Hackney AVick ; Eccleston ; Chapel Allerton and 
Holbeck. near Leeds; Warrington ; St. Aidau's, Bristol; St. Faith's, Brentford; Homing- 
low, ne»ir Burton-on-Trent; Holy Trinity, Prince Consort Hoad, Kensington, 4c. His own 
favourites were Clumber t’liurch, for the Puke of Newcastle : and Eccleston Church, for the 
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Duke of Westminster, lit- had the great gift of Uung equally at home with Iwth town and 
country churches. .\11 Saints’, T>anehill. Sussex, is an ideal country church *, the Eton Mission 
Church, Hackney Wick, is ns unmistakably a town one. He could s])end thousands well, as 
Hoar Cross Church shows, and yet obtain distinction with hundreds, us at Hackney, and 
Cowley, Oxford. 

His greatest disapitoinUnenl was losing Truro Cathedral in 1878. Here wa.s a chance of 
his " one great work.’’ The competition was a limited one. and he made certain of winning 
it. Pearson contentwl himself with sending drawings of executed work. Bodley, on the other 
band, l)esideB forwarding photographs and persp^tivea of Pendlebury, Hoar Cross, 4c., 
prepare<l a complete design. He did more: he sent alternative designs on fly-leaves, which 
in the opinion of the “ofllce" would have lieen Iwtter omitted, us likely to confuse the 
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Committw. Thu design he preferred himself showed « pair of towers over the transepts, as at 
Kieter. He projHiBed to retain two bays of the old fifteenth-centurj’ church ns u Lady chapel 
at the east end.* Two years previously he ha<l competed for arid lost the “ Schools ” at 
Oxford, won hy Mr. T. G. Jackson, hut in his next Oxford venture he was more fortunate. In 
his design for the new t^uadrangle for Magdalen College ho chaUenged the fifteenth century 
on its own ground, j)layed it in its own game—and beat it. His design for the new tower 
leading from the old (^uad to the new is in many respects finer than anything Oxford ran 
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Usist of the fifteenth century. In the first comiwUtion for Liverpool Cathedral he took little 

interest. He felt that it would never l>e built on the site then selHctc4l. Itesides work, mainlv 

* * 

domestic, was beginning to pour in upon him and he had little time tor com|)etitions. 

He is so often referretl to as a •* church ” nrchiteist that many have little idea of the 

* Ht. Mutj'*. Tmro, wm< • ilcrabln-tuoa cbutch with a kept the whol* nl tb* Miutbctn hall, which gtvn NMle to 
ci'ntrHl arowde anil without wialM. I’earaon (‘vnntuslly thr bigger, liiupler work behind It. 
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nuiulwr u( buiues he bailt, added to, or altered, and of how long ago it is since he began 
tills worL Some of his hooses were among the first red brick ones built in England in 
eighteenth-centurjr fashion, after the advent of King Stucco. The vicarage of St. Martin’s, 
Scarborongh. is a most delightful simple house, and absolutely modem, although built early in 
the aizlies. Another early house of his is the vicarage at Pendlehury. ' Contemixiraiy are 
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five houses forming a group at Malvern: two houses are detached, whilst three are grouped 
together in one in a very charming fashion. These were finished in 1869. In 1896 I had 
a reason for asking him for the dates of these and of other early ones. He replied from his 
house at Iver, Bucks, where ho generally lived and worked liefore he went to Water Eaton. 
His answer is characteristic of the man and is worth quoting : I am not at all well up in 
the dates of any of the buildings you name. I’emllebury Parsonage was built liefore Gamer’s 
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time, but I renlly don't know the year. It was some time before the church was thought of 
However I do uot think it is worth while to mention these things. It wouW suffice to say I 
was early in the field. * Our little systems have their day.' But oar little systems 
worth much, and certainly do not last long, though art is long and buildings are 

. I am getting a new Ufe working here in peace and quietness, and no cribs wiUi 

me But at my time of life one ought to know all the cribs by heart. ... lam suty-oight 
and a bit now. more’s the pity. Just as one gets to know something, however little, one has b. 

Wa yoimg man he built some schools, and in 1872 he won in compeUtion the London 
School Bcxird Office on the Embankment, since more than doubled in sine. (»anier was his 
oartner ut the time, but the design was submitted under his name alone. In 1876 the hrni 
built the house at the corner of Tito Street, Chelsea, for the Hon. J. C. Duiidas. Its design is 
based on Kew Palace, the front of which they had measured punwsely, and the curious can 
trace the resemblance lietween the two buildings, although one is very Lvr from bemg a copy of 

The names of the houses, churches, college halls, Ic., that he decorated would fill a page 
or more of this Journal. In decoration he revelled. His sense of colour was 
Without the slightest exaggeration he may be sanl to have been the one architect of tlie l^t 
century who kmew how to i*aini a church, and who took good care that it was pamted. t In 
St kimustine’s, Peiidlobury, walls, roof, screens, organ-loft, and reredos are all painted, and 
aU windows are filled with stained glass. To assist him in his church and house decoraUons 
he Uigether with his partner and G. G. Scott, jun., started Watts & Co., ui Baker Street. 
In’the seventies Morris’s and Watts's, very dilTerent in their ideals, were almost the only pla^s 
in London where rcaUy fine liangings, wall-iiapers, &c., could be bought. He was origiimlly 
called in to advise as to the decoraUon of St. Paul's Cathedral, and prei«red a scheme which 
was not carried out. His desire was to treat Wren's work with the utm^t reverence. He 
found in the choir proof that the stonework had lieen either painted or distemiiered before, 
and his proposal was to use white paint and gUding only, with pictures in the compartments 

of the vault framed in by the moulded ribs. • j 

In late years he was somewhat criticised for not placing work ui the hands of recogi^ 
artists instead of firms. He was accused of not being m symiwthy with the mov^ent for 
the union of the arts. How he must have smiled if these accusaUons ever readied h^, 
which they probably never did, as he mixed little with the younger generation of artists. The 
truth is he was the pioneer of the movement licfore the movement itself can be said to have 
commenced. A reference to his early work proves this. He obtained for Burne-Jones his 
first comraission-or ut all events one of lus first. This was to pomt a triptych for ^^a^or s 
Church of St. Paul. Brighton. The work Bodley was doing was not finished when the picture 
was ready and Burne-Jones asked permission to sell it to some one who had come in^ his 
studio and ailmired it, and to paint the replica, slightly altered, which is now in the church. 
How the original, lost lor years, came finally into Mr. Bodley's own jmssession is too well 
known a story to need repeating. In the west windows of St. Michael s, Brighton, and in the 
Stanley End Church can be seen some of the earliest of Morris’s glass in the kingdom, the 
cartoons for the latter lieing made by pord Madox Brown, Kossetti, ami Morris. St. .Martin s, 
Scurlwrough, is the epitome of the union of the arts. The central panel on the east wall is by 
Burne-Jones, the side panels are by Morris. The jiainting on the organ-case is by Mr. K Si»oucer 
Stanhope. The chancel roof was decorated by Morris, assisted by Mr. Philip Webb, Bodley 


* Khr'^rtul t>. obUiW hi. .BecU by nmUmU moie than by paint. 
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himself executini; t he painting over the chunceharch. Morris drew the cartoons for the paint* 
ings in the lower panels of Uie pulpit, n side panel being painted by Rossetti. All the windows 
are filled with stained glass, the earlj* ones being made by Morris from cartoons by Bums* 
Jones, Ford Madox Brown, D. G. Rossetti, and Mr. Philip Webb. The decorations of All Saints, 
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Cambridge, and St. John’s, Tno Brook, are by C. E. Kempe, the latter church ha^g the 
wonderful Tree of Jesse covering the whole of the west wall above the low archway into the 
tower. What a list of collaborators—Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Ford Madox Brown, William 
Morris, Mr. Spencer Stanhope, C. E. Kempe, and Mr. Philip Webb 1 It cannot be denied that 
• he was out of sympathy with the work of a younger generation ; but no one can say with 
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truth that he vpaa not keenly alive to the imiwrtance of collaborating with arUsta of the very 
first rank when he admired their work. He belonged to the pre-Raphaelite movement— 
though not to the Brotherhood — and he remained faithful to hie ideals all through his life. 
To die “ looking through a lattice-window ” strikes the keynote of his mind, at least so far as 
churches are concerned. In house-work he realised the imiKJSsibility of aiiapting mediaval 
notions to molcm requirements, and ho never attempted it. 1 cannot rw:all a single example 
of a new domestic building by him in which the detail is (lothic, excluding of courw what he 
did for the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. One of his latest works, the new buildings for 
King's College, Cambridge, the College has done him the honour to name after him, and in 
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doing HO has honourc<l itself, and at the same time set a precedent which might well l>e 
followed elsewhere. 

One reason why his work is so good, so complete in every jHirt, is that he never allowed 
anything to prevent his carrying out his designs as he wished. If clients made suggestions 
be did not Uke and became importunate, ho did nothing and (wmiitted their letters to remain 
unanswered. He brooked no interference from anyone. In 18711 he added a narthcx and 
another bay to his Church of St. Martin, Scarborough. Lord Orimthorpe, then Sir E. Beckett, 
was Chancellor of the Diocese. The plans, tScc., were sent to him, and he retomed the 
specification covered with marginal notes, accomiianied by a request that these should bo 
incorporated in tlie document. Mr. Bodley brought it to the office and said, “ Simpson, will 
you please rub out these rude pencil notes, and then I will send the specification back.” The 
notes were rubbed out, the specification returned, and I never beard anything more about the 
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matter; but as the alterations to the church were proceede^l with at once Lord Grimthorpe 
probably saw the advisability of giving way. 

When he first started practice he worked without assistance, practically without an office. 
One pupil came to him about 1856, and he did not take another for twenty years. When his 
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mother came to live at 109 Harley Street, his brother William Bodley, the priest, took his 
afiairs in hand, and used to make out his accounts for him. A story told of him is Uiat he 
once got his pass-liook from the bank, and found it so ctinvenient a siae for making notes m 
that nothing would induce him to return it. When it was finally recovered it wa.s found to 
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be fall of Bketcbes, meaHaramentB, and memoranda connected with his work. As a young man, 
before his illness made it difficult for him to get about, he travelled a good deal, hut he did 
not sketch much. He did what was far better, he studied. “ Go to Venice and sit in dark 
comers of St. Mark’s, for the good of your soul,” was his advice the first time I wont to Italy. 
When he saw a building he liked it is said that he lit a cigar and looked at the building until 
the cigar was finished, and never forgot it. His memory was a remarkably retentive one. He 
could describe churches ho had not seen for twenty or thirty years as though he had nsitod 
them the day before. He could draw detail with a rapidity and a thoroughness which oven 
Street, who also excelled in this respect, might have envied. Ho was only slightly ac^iuointed 
with work of the present day, and very seldom expressed any opinion upon it. He liad out¬ 
lived must of his contemporaries; had outlived, to a great extent, the movement ho hiwl done 
BO much to advance. To estimate his powers, his early work must be taken together with his 
later. If towards the end he kept to a somewhat well-tr«idden |)alh, it was at least a path of 
which bo knew every inch, and along which he had himself planted many flowers. 

I have made this article personal rather than historical or critical, and I offer no apology 
for doing so. A complete list of his works is impossible to obtain; on incomplete one would 
1)6 useless. No description of his buildings would convey their charm to those who do not 
know them ; and nothing I could say would help those who do. It is sUted that be had few 
friends; this is possibly so, but few men had so many staunch ones. Those who were brought 
in close contact with him felt on affection and admiration for him which few men inspire. 
His fine presence, stately manner, and old-fashioned courtesy, his cluirm — whether in writing 
or in speaking, his playful humour—all the more striking because his eyes alone showed tlrnt 
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be was conscioas of what ho was Ba 3 ring—-and, above all, his kindneas, accnont for the feeling 
with which those who knew him well regarded him. Even his slight hesitation in speech— 
sometimes approaching to a stammer—added a charm. He loved to surround himself with 
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beautiful furniture, pictures, glass, silver, old blue and white. If we pupils did not see as 
much of him in the office as we might have wished, we had the run of his drawing-room, and 
that alone was n liberal education. He was a musician of no mean order, not as regards 
technical skill—greater possibly can be heard nightly in half the drawing-rooms in London—but 
he plaved with rare expression and feeling. He was a poet, and had a poet s instinct, although 
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perhaps unable to exprew it fnUy in words. His volume of PoemB, however, publish^ in 1899. 
rivea some indication of what was in him. One finds expressed there what one finds in hw 
architectural work; bis delight in colour and music, his love for Engl^h Go^c, his 
appreciation of beauty and disUke for ugliness, his reticence and his taste. He loved nature 
and was never tired of singing its praises. In his house at Iver, and Inter at Water Eaton, 
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he revelled in the flowers, the old-fashioned ones especially, and rejoiced m the quietness 
of the country, awav from the noise and bustle that he detesteil more than an^hing else in 
this world He wa^ the last of tlie band of » Goths ” who made English church architecture 
famous throughout Euroi* in the latter part of the last century, and he was one of its leaders. 

To Mr. Cecil G. Hare, his imrtner during his last year, his friend and companion for 
many previous years. 1 am indebted for much information and for kindly looking through 
this memoir before it was printed. 

F. M. Simpson. 


rht*mber, ISOT. 



























SAFETTY EXITS FOK THEATRES AXT) OTHER FIA(’ES OF 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

By S. Huhst Se-vokr [F.], 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, bth January 1908. 


T he subject of safe oRtess from public buildings which Mr. Woodward brought before 
the Institute at our Ust meeting is one of such paramount imitorUnce 1 very 
readily accept the opportunity offered me to place before onr members, for their 
consideration and criticism, a method 1 have deigned for preventing ^ ^ 

«hich 1 made slight reference at the meeting. I have the more c^nhdence m “ 

that the method has already been carried out at some of the exits m two New ^ealand 
theatres with the result that the audience were able to leave that portion of the auditorium 
to wliich h was applied much more freely and ,uickly than under the previous ordinary 
arrangements universally seen. Fortunately there has l«en no panic smee the 
but tS ease with which the audience jiassed from the auditorium to the strwt without the 
slightest tendency to, or even iiossibility of. crushing confirms me in the belief (which the 
study of principles and their appUcation in models had created) that I am justifaed in calhng 

"^^Tha^o onlv latel^ had the opportunity of consulting Mr. Edwin 0. Sachs s monu¬ 
mental work on'operas and Theatres, and many other essays on the sub^t to bo fomid m 

the Institute Library. Though all writers are agreed that very ^ 

order to make our places of entertainment safe, yet in none can 1 hnd any clear exposition of 
the principles to be followed, still less the method of Uieir application to prevent crushing. 
Mr Sachs's aim is to show what has l>een done by architects m modern times in desigi^g 
opera-houses and theatres. This he has accomplished in a manner beyond praise, an^o 
gfves also an able comparison and summary of the methods yluch he finds Inive b^n 
Lopted for the various parts. ThU is invaluable as a record of what Aos been done; but 
Mr ^Sachs does not claim that the methods which have been m use are to be t^en as examples 
to follow-at anv rate not in respect to exits. On the contrt^. he cnUoises some very 
Lerelv and giv^ but qualified praise to the best; but such a hold has pr^ent u^n us, so 
wS are wfto follow example, that building after budding is construct^ m w^ch are s^n 
all tht faults in Uie forming of exits which have led to such heart-rendmg Utahties in the 
past and which will without question be the cause of fearful W of life ui the future. 

^ To effect any improvement it is prviciplcs. not precede,, t». which must be carefully 
.l.die.1, and Iollo»ed. Sevral writers who deseribo^ol what l>r 

butwhit should h. done, evidently consider that the last word has been said about or.ta n, the 
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“ Hegolations ” of the London Countr Council, for they retit content vrith quoting these or others 
based upon them. To my mind no greater error could be committed than to regard these 
“ Regulations " as in any degree a statement of what is reiiuired to be done in order to make 
places of entertainment safe in times of panic, or even as convenient as (wasible on ordinary' 
occasions. They merely state a minimum number and a minimum width of openings ; they 
make no attempt whatever to show how they should be constructed. .\11 who have studied 
this question of safe egress must have at once been led to the conclusion that the mode of 
construction of exits is of infinitely greater importance than their number and width. The 
Council's requirements leave it to architects to determine how, with the minimum number 
and width demanded, they may be made safe. That many places of amusement, lecture- 
halls, and places of worship, though fulfilling the re^iuirements of the Council, would prove 
to be veritable death-traps in times of panic is beyond question. \ very large proportion of 
the audience would never be able to reach the exits at all, and a great many more would either 
be crushed in them or in the corridors or stairs, and this liccuuse the elementary principles 
which should govern their construction have been ignored. The principles are so extremely 
simple, can be so readily understood, that they only need to l>e clearly stated to place at once 
in the possession of all a standard of criticism by which every work can be rightly judged. 
It requires the highest skill and considerable practice in planning to arrive at a perfectly 
satisfactory result under all conditions; but all who will take the slight trouble to under¬ 
stand the principles can at once determine whether or not the design of any building is such 
as will ensure, as far as possible, the safety of the public. No more imiwrtaut or fascinating 
problem is presented to the architect; yet, judging by results here and elsewhere, how very few 
have reached anywhere near the solution of it. 

It cannot be too firmly insisted that the problem is not to design exits in such a way that 
the audience may leave the building without discomfort under ordinary circumstances, but to 
design those that shall be free from danger in times of {tanic, whether arising from alarm of 
fire or any other cause. That every pjvrt should be fireproof has been insisted upon with 
such force, and such stringent laws made for carrying it into effect, that there is a danger 
of being lured into a false security by regarding precautions against fire os the only needful 
ones to be taken. It cannot l>e too often insbted that safety to the public does not lie in 
the precautions against fire—important as they are from every point of view—but only in 
the power of the public to run away from that or any other apprehended danger. 

It is often stated as a matter of congratulation, and as evidence of safety, that an audience 
has been timed to leave a building in so many minutes. This is quite delusive. The time 
occupied in leaving under ordinary circumstances is no criterion whatever as to the time that 
will be occupied in leaving when everyone is struggling to get out first. In the straggle to 
get out first at the Chicago fire 70 iter cent, of the people in the gallery were killed, and yet 
we are assured by the architects that the exits were exactly double the width required by the 
American authorities—an appalling object-lesson which must be deeply laid to heart if we 
are to prevent such calamities in the future. Everybody knows perfectly well that pushing 
and the resultant crushing prevent any progress lieing made, yet unless the “ queue " is firmly 
insisted upon it goes on to-day as in the past; how much less likely is it, therefore, that 
people will ever refrain from crushing when the fear that impels them is the danger of 
loss of life rather than the purely imaginary one of the loss of a seat. It must therefore 
be borne clearly in mind that the problem is not to be solved by demanding on the part of the 
audience a certain course of action under any unusual circumstances, for at that time the 
majority are incapable of thought, incapable of determining what action to take. Hence the 
false security created by placards on doors and notices of all kinds. 
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The problem, therefore, is to arrange exits so that, without onj choice in the matter, 
perfectly irresponsible jieople in any portion of the bnilding shall be impelled to move towards 
the one designed for their use, through 
which they must be able to pass to 
the street without any danger of re¬ 
sistance either from the structural 
arrangements or from opposing active* 
forces. This, then, is the funda¬ 
mental principle to be kept steadily 
in view as the ideal to l>c reached as 
nearly as possible. IIow this prin¬ 
ciple has been totally neglected in 
the post cun l)e seen by reference to 
IMiigrams Nos. 1 and 2, which repre¬ 
sent very usual exit doorways from 
the auditorium, found unfortunately 
in nearly all public buildings, iiotb 
“ magnificent '* and simple. The 
directions of progress to reach the tsita are shown in each case by arrows, and it will be at 
once seen that here, as in the great majority of cases, highly dangerous resistance is met 
with at every tnm. In the stalls at the ends of the seats resistance is offered either by the 
wall at right angles to them or by 
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the mass of (leople moving, or trying 
to move, along the gangway towards 
the exit. When those who have suc¬ 
ceeded in getting into the alley-way 
have reached the exit—and this, be it 
noted, is but a small proportion of 
the audience in this part—they are 
met by a directly opposing active 
force in those who are trying to 
reach the exit from the opposite 
direction. These forces, if exerted, 
being equal and opposite, perfect 
equilibrium is produced, or, in other 
words, no farther movement could 
take place. The active force in the 
row A, although in the direction of 
the doorway, is not sufficient to over¬ 
come the greatoj* pressure in the 

gangway, but it would by the resolution of forces act in a diagonal direction on to the jambs, 
thus forming for the moment a living arch—a trap from which a few people perhaps might 
struggle, but the same forces remain at work, and the trap is formed and re-formed as strug¬ 
gling or crushing break it. This is no mere theory—it is only what one would expect from a 
knowledge of the laws of mechanics, and can be readily demonstrated by models. 

In the plan of the “Circle** (Diagram 1) we have opposing forces in the stepped gang¬ 
ways. resistance from right-angled forces at the top of them, equal and opiMsite forces at the 
exit as in the stalls, and finally structural resistance in the wall opposite the exit. It will 
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therefore l>e seen that this method of forming exits is the one we should only think of 
adopting if the objeirt were to create as much danger and conse*iuent risk of loss of life as 
possible. Here then—as tlie records of disaster have proved only too often—lies the most 
serious source of danger in buildings for the assembly of the public, and the one to which 
attention must first be directed. I do not intend to go further at present than to show in 
what way existing buildings may be made as safe as possible; this is of far greater valne for 
the moment than the putting forth what one may regard as an ideal scheme which, even if 
approved, might never be carried out. 

Before doing this let me refer to one aspect of the question which has a very imitortout 
bearing, but which is evidently misunderstood by at least one writer on theatre planning, who 
states that long straight passages are objectionable, because “ a long straight passage, and 
more a long straight stair, is open to the danger of accumulated pressure." Now, it can Ite 
very simply demonstrated that in a straight {lasaage—properly designetl—whatever its length, 
there cannot jKisBibly be any pressure at all, pn>ridc<I the sides are jierfeclly smuotli, as they 
should be, and that it is of equal width throughout. Accmnulated pressure is not dependent 
upon the length of a passage, but ouly on its width. This is a most imi>ortuiit cun* 
sideration, which must of necessity have great influence n|Km the designs of exits. In 
stating the fundamental principle 1 have said that exits must be free from tlie danger of 
resistance, for wo must remember that motion in one direction, or pushing, cannot he con¬ 
verted into pressure unless there is something to push against, us projections at the sides of 
passages, projecting jambs of doorways, walls at a sharj) change of diret’tion, or, as wb have 
seen, by opposing active forces. All these are objects of resistance against which pressure can 
1)6 exerte<l. Without resistance there can l>e no pressure—without pressure there can be no 
danger. There is very great danger even in the pressure exerted by one person, but the 
danger is increased enormously when there is accumulateil pres-sure—that is. when there is 
the pressure of many persons concentrated on one. Lei ns see, therefore, in what circum¬ 
stances tliis can arise an<l consequently how prevented. I Imve said it is not dejjendont upon 
the length of a straight jHissage—in other words, it is not ile|)endonl in the slightest degree 
upon the number of people pushing one hehiud the «)ther in a straight row. Under these 
conditions pressure cannot |)ossihIy Ite occumulateil. Let me eudeavour to make this clear. 
Imagine two men, A and B, of e<|uul strength, hands on shoulders, steadily pushing with all their 
force one against the other; being of equal strength, and exerting it in the same vertical plane 
in opposite directions, there is of course no motion, the forces are exactly Italanced. Now, 
behind one of them, say behind B, let a third man, C, also of equal strength, push B on the 
shoulders with all his force; A is still able to resist the force of both B and C, because the 
strength of B is now taken up by resisting tlie active force of C and transmitting that force to 
A. B is, in fact, now merely a buffer or strut between A and C. Add a fourth man, D, behind 
C, aud lioth B and C will act as buffers Itetweeii .A and I>,and so uti, whatever the number of men 
pushing behind B. Throughout A would only have to resist the active pressure of one man. 
It would, of course, make no difference to the result if any nnmlier of men pushed behind A us 
well. K would then also lie a buffer, transmitting the pressure of the last man in his row to 
meet the opixisite equal force. The truth of this can, of course, he easily practically 
demoustrated. 

We are now in a position to formulate the principle, that pressure cannot be accu¬ 
mulated through the exertions of any number of ]ieopIe if acting iii a single row in one vertical 
plane. How, then, may pressure be accumulated ? I have stated that it is dependent on the 
width of a passage, not its length, or, in other words, it depends upon the number of people 
that can stand shoulder to shoulder across the width of a passage—the greater the width the 
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greater the accumulated pressure may be il auy resistance is offered. To prove this state¬ 
ment let ns imagine what forces will be exerted if ten men push against a wall at right angles 
to the direction of the pressure, as shown in Diagram No. 3. Let one man, A, push against 
the wall, two men, B' B", push him from behind, three 
men, C G' C", posh behind B‘ B", and four men, 

1) D’ D" D’", push behind C O' C". Now we have the 
ten men arranged in four rows, A. B, C, and 1), in the 
form of a triangle with the apex A against the wall, 
and all poshing with their full strength against the 
resistance the wail offers. It will at once be seen 
from what has Iwen previously stated that the pressure 
on A is not that of the nine men behind him, but the 
aceumolated or transmitted pressuro of the four men in 
row D, which is transmitted along the dotted lines 
shown. Taking the strength of one man us the unit, 
the hgures show the force exerted u|k>u each man of 
tlie group—a force under which rows A and B must of 
necessity succumb, and probably the outer men in row C, 
so that out of this group of ten jjersous half at least would 
in all probability be killed under conditions which admit of the concentration of pressure in 
this way. It must be noted that this is the ma.xinmni pressure that can lie exerted in a pas¬ 
sage only wide enough to admit of four men standing side by side, for any pressure brought 
to bear on the men in row D would only convert them into buffers, os has lasen already shown. 
This maximum pressure, it will be observed, is created at a distiuice, from the wall or resis¬ 
tance, less than the width of the passage, and in the same way it can be shown that in a pas¬ 
sage five men wide, five times the unit of 

pressure will be exerted, in one six men ^ 

wide six times, and so on, and that in all 
cases the maximum pressure will be created 
at a proportionate distance from the resist¬ 
ing surface. 

The consideration of these truths leads 
us to another guiding principle. Wherever 
the conditions ore such that oblique forces 
can l>e exerted accumulate^i pressures will 
result, varying in intensity directly as the 
width of the passage or siut'e in which they 
are acting. Of course the greater the length 
of the wide passage or space the greater 
the number of j»eople there may be under 
pressure if nMistance is offered; but, as I 
have pointed out, the straighter the pa.ssagc 
the less likelihood there is of any resist¬ 
ance being offered, and conversely the 
greater the number aud the sharper the 

angles of change of direction in a passage the greater the risk will be that blocking will occur 
at one or the other of them. 

From these considerations it is at once ap|>arent that the maximum safety is reached 
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in exits one person wide thronghont—from their seat to the street—lliat danger from obliqne 
pressures begins with an exit two persons wide, and is increased directly os the nnmber of 
persons increases in width of space occupied. Hence the great danger arising from any en¬ 
larged space in the line of egress, and 
the argent necessity for dividing wide 
corridors with handrails to prevent 
any possibility of oblique pressures 
being exerted. 

Diagrams Nos. 4, 5, and 6 show 
plans of the Safety Exit already re¬ 
ferred to. No. 6 shows tiie applica¬ 
tion to a doorway wide enough to be 
divided into three, No. 4 the applica¬ 
tion for a 4-fooi doorway. It has for 
its aim the eliiuinating of all resist¬ 
ance to outward progress by means of 
curved solid dwarf partitions, which 
should be shoulder high, or about 
4 feet 6 inches. They may be con¬ 
structed of doable plates of sheet iron, 
must he permanently and strongly fixed, and be perfectly smtMth. The diagrams show the 
method of application to such an exit as that shown in Diagram *2. In the first case the outer 
divisions would be equal in width to the gangways at the end of the seats, and the central one 
proportionate to the nnmber of people using it. In the second case it will be seen that the 
people behind the screen have as ready egress as those from other seats, and can reach the 

exit without meeting with resist¬ 
ance. By the use of this simple 
device any pushing wonld not create 
any pressure at the exit, but would 
only tend to hurry the audience 
more quickly into the street or cor¬ 
ridor. The curve must have a 
radius greater than the width of 
the gangway; otherwise, if greater 
force is exerted by those close to 
the wall, they may at times create 
Kuificiont pressure against the por* 
lion of the curve op|)osite to them 
Ui create a block. With models 1 
have occasionally succeeded in 
creating a block under these con¬ 
ditions, but never if the radius is 
Hufficicntly greoter than the width 
of gangway to produce on angle of 
the resolved forces of under 45 
degrees witli the portion of its surface next the doorway, lliis is in accord with the 
well-known law relating to the reflection and conduction of sound, which will he found 
by experiment to apply to varicms bodies acting against a surface—modified only by the 
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varying frictions which the surfaces present. It will be found by experiment that if a person 
is forced against a wall at any angle between 45 degrees and 90 degrees the resistance offered 
will be complete; if at any angle between 45 degrees and 30 degrees the resistance will 
partial, and part »)f tlie pressure converted into motion along the surface of the wall; if 
under 30 degrees the resistance is so slight that it ceases to provide any element of danger. 
From this it will be seen that merely rounding off right angles in corridors is not sufficient 
to produce absolute safety, although it will reduce the danger of blocking very considerably. 
There being no dangerous resistance, then, in the curve as fixed in the Safety Exit, the people 
can jxass from the two gangways with perfect ease without the slightest interference from 
upi>oaing forces. In passing from the block of seats A (Diagram No. 6) there may Iw some 
pressure exerted, but it cannot create a block, as none of the forces are directly opposed, either 
to each other or to the structural surface—they all tend to push the people out, and their 
safety is thus ensured. 

Diagram No. 5 shows the application of the Safety Exit to the “ Circle shown in 
Diagram No. 1. It will bo seen by the direction of the arrows that both active and structural 
resistance has lieen removed from the doorway, and what was unquestionably a death-trap 
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converted into a perfectly safe exit. 

In this case—as in all cases where 
the exit from the auditorium opens 
into a corridor—the curved surfaces 
must l>e continued till the i>eople are 
moving in one direction, as shown 
here and in Diagram No. 7. 

It will bo noticed that in Dia¬ 
grams Nos. 4, 5, and 6, although the 
safety exit provides for the easy pro¬ 
gress out of the gangways, there still 
exists the pressure exerted by the 
people in the rows of seats pushing 
against those who have jiassed from 
them. 1 have shown that whatever 
the numlier of people in the row, only 
the pressure of one person can operate 

at the end of it; this pressure being at right angles to the direction of the forces in the gangway 
could not produce equilibrium, but it would be sufficient to considerably retanl the flow of the 
people towards the exit, and should, therefore, be eliminated as far as possible. In the great 
majority of instances the gangways are of even width throughout, os in Diagram No. 8. How 
unscientific this is can at once he seen by noting that while ouly thirty-six people have to i)a6s 
point A, seventy-two must pass point B, and ninety-six point C. Yet all are of equal widtli. 
This has Ihjcii recoguised as a defect, and it has lieen suggested in America to make the 
gangway increase gradually in width towards the exit; bnt this I hold to lie out of accord 
with the principles which should govern gangway and corridor construction, for the following 
reasons. It will be noted that I have spoken throughout of the widths of corridors as based 
on the unit width of the people who are to use them. 1 have done so because my experiments 
have led me to the firm conviction that unless this is done there is an element of danger in 
them in times of excitement, which does not yet appear to have been apprehendwl. The width 
of adults across the shoulders may be taken as varying from 16 inches to 24 inchee. This 
gives an average width of 20 inches, but as there are certainly a far greater number nearer 
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maximum than the minimum, we mar, I think, sufelv lake 2*2 inches as the unit of width 
required for free egress of each person in all exits, if for a greater number than two. If a 
gangway or division of an exit is intended for the use of one or two people the maximum width 
of 24 inches should be token. 

The effectiveness of any exit dei)endB solely upon the number of people who can pass 
through it in a given time—this is a truism, yet it appears to have been wholly disregarded in 

the greater number of in- 
No. 8 . No. 9 . I stances, both in England and 

elsewhere, or the rule would 
never have been laid down, 
and apparently generally ac¬ 
cepted, that “ corridors shall 
have a miuimnm width of 
4 feet 6 inches if for the use 
of not more than four hun¬ 
dred persons, shall be 6 feet 
if for the use of five hundred 
persons, and shall increase in 
width at the rate of 0 inches 
for each additional one hun¬ 
dred iwrsons.” Now, apart 
altogether from the question 
of sufficiency or insufficiency 
of these requirements—which 
I do not now propose to enter 
upon—let us consider what 
underl^'ing principle, if any, 
there is to be found in them. 

Plairing the widths ar¬ 
rived at by multiplying the 

stated unit measuremeutB, and the rules which have hitherto been adopted side by side, we 
have:— 
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It will thus be seen that 4 feet 6 inches is a two-person exit, but is 0 inches wider than the 
very liberal space allowed under unit measurements. That 5 feet is 6 inches too narrow for 
the free use of ^ree people, who require, os shown, 5 feet 6 inches, the width adopted for 600 
people; from this number there is no increase in efficiency till the width adopted for 900 iieople, 
which, it will be seen, is 8 inches narrower than it should lie. This cannot be a matter of 
surprise when we reflect that the increase of width asked for is less than the space required for 
one-third of an average person. 1 think we may, therefore, call them unprincipled widths, 
and must regard them as jiossessing on this account an element of danger which should not 
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exist. The element of danger lies not so much in the fact that it woald take, say, 700 people 
one-sixth longer to escape than 600, but rather in the fact that by those irregular widths 
lateral pressures may be set up tending in two different ways to create a hlcK'k. In the latest 
regulations of the L.C.C., it is true, the unsafe mininiiim width of 4 feet 6 inches is deleted, 
and the saife two-ijerson 4 feet minimum adopted. 

Though these new regulations of 1906 demand infinitely greater security than those which 
have hitherto been in force, still I venture to think that they may still be improved in several 
importiint particulars. It is unfortunately the old ones of 1900 that are continually <iaoted 
and are held up in all the text-l>ookB as guides to follow, making it extremely difficult for those 
of us whose practice lies outside the sphere of infiueuce of the Council to persuade the 
proprietors of buildings for public use. and those having control of them, that something much 
more is needed to be done than those old regulations demand. The retention of the 5 feet 
width, although not presenting so serious an idement of danger as the 4 feet 6 inches one, 
must be regarded as an oversight when we reflect how easily possible it is for three people 
above the average, or three men of average stature to block it by forming a segmental arch 
across it. Let us consider the conditions under which this might arise. It will be seen 
that throe persons having the average width across the shoulders of *20 inches would ju-st 
tightly fill the width of the corridor; they could not walk easily side by side. Three men 
of ail average width of 21 inches would, if they tried to sijueeze in, form a flat segmental 
arch having a rise of about 8 inches, and a thrust against the side walls, making with 
them an Anglo of over tlO®—a thrust which, as we have already seen, would meet with 
complete resistance. An arch of this kind would certainly be an unstable one, but there is 
danger in it; for we can easily realise that the three men thus hold by the lateral pressure 
would be striving to break from it with such force that they would, on the arch breaking, be 
impelled forward so rapidly that in all prolwibility tliey would bo tlirowu down, and thus cause 
danger to all who follow. Again, if three men, 22 inches wide, got blocked in the same way 
thev would form an anth having a rise of 1*2 inches, and exert a thrust on the walls at an 
angle of over 45=’. This, it will be remenil>ered, is also one which offers complete resistance, 
but the arch now ia of mure stable form, and the danger in this case is of those forming it 
creating a complete block and suc¬ 
cumbing to the great pressure that 
can be brought to hear upon them. 

The probable danger arising from 
tliese causes can lie reduced to a 
minimum, if not wholly eliminated, 
by making the corridor sufficiently 
wide for three average men to just 
fill it comfortably—namely, 5 feet 
6 inches as stated. With a 5 feet 
6 inches corridor it would, of course, 
require four people to form an arch, 
but it will be found that four persons 
of the average width of 20 inches 
would form an arch with so high a 
crown that the thrust would fall on 

the walls at an angle less than 45*, and, therefore, not sufficient to offer complete resistance. 
In this case, therefore, no dangerous pressure could be brought to bear upon it, still less if four 
average men of 22 inches width form the arch, for in this case it would so nearly approach a 
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Semicircle that the resistance offered hy the walls weald l>e a negligible qaantity. I am well 
aware, as we all must be, of the extremely variable conditions likely to be set up against which 
it is impossible to provide scientifically, bat if we ore convinced that there is any possibility— 

even snppose we think it remote—of normal con¬ 
ditions, sach as I have shown, producing any 
element of danger, then 1 think we shonld 
endeavonr to avoid it by asking for the extra 
R inches. In all cases where corridors are 
broader than required for the easy progress of 
any given number of people side by side it 
should be demanded that they should be re¬ 
duced, or divided, to avoid all possibility of 
people rushing in to till small vacant spaces, and 
thus creating those lateral pressures which we 
have seen to possess such an element of danger. 
It may seem without redection as a paradox to 
consider a 4 feet exit as of greater value than 
4 feet (> inches, but when we note that in the latter case three persons of average width of 
*20 inches, as also those of the average width of *21 inches and *22 inches, are able to block it 
in the way I have explained, it will be recognised to be a width that should never be adopted. 
This principle must apply to all portions of the exit, and therefore to gangways, as shown 
in Diagram No. 9, in which it is seen that, while no seats are lost, all the people in the three 
groups of three seats have an equal chance of leaving them without risk, and in comfort. 
In Diagram No, 10 we have dlustrated the enormous danger existing in the exit doors from 
the auditorium opening into a corridor, and the iucrcaseii danger by reason of the reduced width 

of the outer doorway, 
while Diagram Now 7 
shows how by the 
application of the 
principles enunciated 
it may lie made per¬ 
fectly safe with but an 
insignificant outlay, 
but in this as in all 
cases where there is 
imminent danger, the 
cost of roducing it 
should be the last con¬ 
sideration. Iliogrnm 
11 shows the stairs 
demanded by the 
London County Coun¬ 
cil regnlations altered 
in accordance with the 
principles laid down — 
keeping the exit of 

even width, and making the change of direction against a non-resisting surface. Diagram 19 
a suggestion for preventing that confusion which now exists at exits in the street. The 
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n w^lJoUy on the circuimtances of the site, but such a pbui might 

pnne of tl,e gr^trat senTce under favourable conditions. That the planning of plae^of 
entertomm^t should be symmetrical has already been insiste.1 uixm. If this is carried out it 

the bi^chng from the right would occupy in all the unreserved places the right-hand seats 
while those on the left would be those who have approached the building from that direction’. 
Hence on loavmg there would tend to la, two uniraiiedcd streams of people rushing from the 
building in the direction of their homes. B luo 

I have mid that the new London Comity Council reguluiious should be amended- 
in whiit dirwhoii the principles I have brought Iwforo you wUl. I think, show. For it will 
be H«^i that they aiMot possibly be regarded as guides to foUow unless they demand 

of adulte^ ' ^ measurement corresiwnding to the average width 

That all exits shall lie of even width throughout. 

T »>« niain- 

tamed to the street. 

That the walls of all corridors shall lie perfectlv smootli to a height of .5 feel 
surface^** ‘lireotion in the exit sliall l>e made by means of curx ed non-resisting 

That the exit from any part of the building must in all cases lie ulsti the entrance. 

That ever^' precaulmn ghall be taken to keep the exits unimi»e,le,l l>y carriages or people. 

of e„ntr "TT T ^ that o.u-7ace« 

o eutertamment wiU cease to lie the death-traps many of them nnqucstionablv are, and*^ that 
we shall have done all that lies within our power to provide safe egress for their patrons. 


DISCCSSION OX Mil. SEAGER’S PAPER. 

The President. Mr. Tnoxtis E. Coij^cott, in the Chair. 


Prior to the reading of the Paper, the President 
reuiindcil the Meeting that the Pajwir was in iho 
natore of a sapplement t-i Mr. WoodwarPs Paper 
road at tho last mooting, and that the anthor, an 
.Vssockte of many years’ standing, hud just bo 3 n 
elocted by acclamation to tin) Fellowahip uf ttin 
Institute. 

Mu. \\ M. \NtlOr>\\ .\R1», who rose at the invi- 
tauon of tho Preeideiit, said he luul much pleasure 
in propMiiig a vote of thanks to Mr. SBoger; ho 
did 80 with the morn ploastmi because Mr. Sengor 
.was from Now Zealand, be hail lawn admitk^ a 
Fellow of lilt. Institute that ovotung, and he hail 
ubiiwn by tbn scientific troatmont of his sabiecl. 
and by the oxcoUent way in which it luid been rewl. 

dry subject might be mndp, 
had mode by Mr. .Sea^r, most interesting. 
The elucidation of the principles which ifr. Seager 
desb^ to set forth had been so perfectly clear to alt 
of them, his diagrams and his dcsonptioiu of those 
ibagrams hail been also so perfectly clear, that vorv 
little indeed remained forons to say upon the Paper 
itself. Uo entirely agreed with Jfr. Senger that 
they ought not to attach too much important or 


plB«* ti o much reliance upon firo-resisting or firo- 
pnwf coiwtructicm in tlieatres. Tlio danger tluit 
existed was in tho desire to get from the building 
and the importancf) of getting from the building 
quickly was so great that the fact of its being fire- 
pnxd or fire-resisting liad very little infiuentv 
ujiou the loss id life which might occur. In case)< 
whore firt, had ocoumd in a iheatn- or similar 
pluce of aniusemont. ttw diuiger they hod to fear 
arotm from panic and want of consiiieratioii. The 
pruicipal danger coiisinUsl in the confluence of 
perwus roraing from difiTereiit parts of the build 
ing; and the circular |Mwg,>s aiul tlio circular 
oiids to tho corridoiw w hich Mr. Seager had so 
clearly shown upon hw drawings mnst connnet- 
tbein, and he lluiiight must conviiwc the Louduu 
t ounty P^imil. that it wu» very dosirubla that 
they should amenil their requirviijcnts with regard 
to exit ci>mdoni, lli» 4^uito agreed with Mr 
.Vager that it was a danger to have a corridor too 
wide or uxi narrow ; and although the proportions 
of the h^an turm might not exist in all cases os 
shown, Mr. St^ager luwl given Ilium a very good 
o%cragip inupf^l for the ordinary hiz^'uui bein^. 
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Another imixirum was llwt the so-called 

crush-rooms were in themselves a very sertous 
daiiRer* As Mr, Seiiger said* instead of beiua 
erush-rwms they might W more pmiicrly called 
crushing-rooms. It wba there that the danger 
existetl, that the rush and crush in cast of excite¬ 
ment would lake place, and that the greaU-r 
iiumla-r of lives would la- lost. Another important 
point with regard to Mr. Senger’s plans seamed 
to be the entrance. Ue ijmu- agree'-l that in 
«lesiring to leave a building one's iiatoml lenduncy 
would be to make for the door by which one had 
entoretl; and if, instead of the usual s.iiinn' angles 
fouial in most tbeatreh, curves such as ilr. Seagor 
suggested were substituleil the danger would 
very much minimised. \Vitli regard to the com- 
dors. ilr. Seager's models showed that the multi¬ 
plication of corridors uee<l iml be unsightly, l>e- 
cause they iwed not U- higher lluui four feet six 
inches ; that would not sliut out the view of the 
interior, and they would not form unsightly addi- 
lioiiA to the building, lie truate*! that ^e l.H.)udan 
Couiilv Council wiiuld give some attention to tlieir 
friend* from New Zealand, who was evidently 
ihorougUy versed in the American inodes of exit, 
rertmps they might ia- dispose*! to give mare con- 
-.ideratiou to him ihsu they would to a London 
arebinot remiiiig such a I'aper. He was sure ihey 
all greatly iipprecialtd the I'aper that evening, and 
were mucli indebted to ^Ir. Seager for the trouble 
he had taken in its preparation. If they could have 
other architceth from the Cokmies to give them 
the U-netil of their study and exparience lliey 
>huuld !» only too pleased to welcome them at the 
Institute. 

Mk.CiE 01U;K HL’HBAUD.F.S.A. [f.j,3aid he 
8 .-conde<l the vote of thanks very lieartily and 
cordially. He could not help feeling that all who 
bail listontd to Mr. Seager’s most exeellont Paper 
must be extremely grateful to him for the very 
lucid way in which ho liad laid this coinplex 
.juoRtion before them. Mr. Seagor hail enunciiile*! 
a scientific truth upon which there could be no 
discussion ; he had clearly and scieutifically laid 
liefure them the fact that the audience were parts 
which hail to move out of the building with the 
least ammiut of friction, and he had shown them 
the way in which tliat could be done by hia dia¬ 
grams and models; he did not think any could 
forget the les'cm ho hail taught them. It was one 
of the moat sciantiCc Papers ho ever r«member«l 
t j have heanl in tliat room. There was only one 
pdnt upon which he should like Mr. Seagnr s 
opinion. Ho had Impressed upon them that in 
tunes of danger paoph were apt to lose their beads. 
au»i do exactly the thing they should not do. Ho 
th night this might liapiwn m the ease of such im 
arrangement of exits as that shown in IHagram 
No. 7. A person might feel sorely tempted to 
jump over the back of his seat and make for the 
nearer exit which should rightly IteUmg to another 


set of seats. By so doing lie would incr^se the 
amount of crush in one exit, though he might re¬ 
lieve the cruab that would be going down another. 

Mil. \V. H. .\TK1N BEUUY [F.^ smd he should 
like to endorse the appreciation which Lad been 
expressed by the proposer and seconder of the 
motion, of (he very valualilo Paper Mr. Soager had 
brought before them. He should Uke, liowever, to 
ask a question un one {loint—vtr.. as to how one 
man could resist the pressure of four, as stated by 
Mr. Seager. If that wore so, be llmught that the 
principles of statics and dynamics must have 
altered since his schoal days, liocauae he could 
recollect tin- unfortunate hoy sitting at the ewl of 
a bench being called u|>on to resist the pressure of all 
the other occupants of the bench, and finding him¬ 
self on the floor, to hii* great diacomfort, and perhun 
having ui suffer punishment for making n disturb¬ 
ance ! Perhaps Mr. Seager would onhghlen him 
a little more upon that (»inL Passing to the 
diagrams, the same quustioii occurred to him with 
regard to Diagram No. 4 as Mr, Hublaurd had sug- 
gestwl with regard to another plan. They could not 
roly upon all the people loavuig their soaU in the 
same ritlni and orderly maimer as the arrows 
showed they ought to lexve. It seemed 1 1 him that, 
instead of going abng the line of the arrows, people 
in pjnic would rush over the benehes, and ro create 
a block with those coming along another line. In 
another place, too, on the same diagram, they 
would meet those opposing forces which Mr. 
Seager had cautioned them against. Porhapa Mr. 
Sesger would give sumo explanation of those points 
also. 

Mu. ROBERT F. HOIXiES ,.4.j asked to U 
oUowetl to exprees hi* appreciation of Mr. .Se*{^r'* 
interesting Paper, and to put mie or two questions 
to him. Bp tv some six years ago ho had held 
for nearly fourteen years a position an ,ui-veyor of 
tlioatres and music-lialls under the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and Loudon County Council. He 
thought one or two of the arrangements shown on 
the diagrams needed recomdilenitioii. Mr. Hodges 
procecsled to criticise these and to draw attention, 
from the plana, to troubles which might arise in con¬ 
nection witli sloping floaro and varying floor levels 
at the points of exit from gangwuvs, end the tempta¬ 
tion to pi-ople to cUmh over seats by way of short cut 
to tlieee exits. He felt nure that the Council would 
never sanction a 2 foot gangway being subHtituud 
for that of R feet li inches, as requirwl by their 
regnlatiuns. Due reason against this would he 
obvions. It would be utterly impossible to provide 
even standing room in a gangway of, say, 510 feet by 
•2 feet, for anything like the number who would 
Heek to use it. and slow progress and absolute 
blocking would lie inevitable. Mr. Seager did not 
show how he would place or hang his dcors. The 
swing doors as shown on oni- plan would cause ob- 
ritructioD, and draughts might result from the 
various oja-nings ami passages. The people to be 
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nrnat coiuidtred were ihiwe furthest froiu the street. 
Exit from the j-roond level was more or leas ciLsy 
in most of the modern tlicatres. There were other 
matters, Uki, of great iiuiKirtance.such os the haml- 
rails and the eouditioii of the so-called nutomatic 
bolU, which vvr>' often were au 3 rthiiig but automatic. 
The bolts often got out of emler; the holes that 
the bolls slid Into U-camc filled up with rubbish, 
and conseqaently the IioUh would not work, and 
the doors would not open, .\utomntic bolts should 
bo in such order that thej would open w itli the 
slightest movement. 

^iJl. MAX l’L.AltKE .^F.i said he shuidd Ukv to 
adii bis iiuottt of praise to Mr. Seager fur so clearly 
elucidating his views to tliom. Mr. Stager, how¬ 
ever, seemed to put fire resisting construction in 
the second place, and good exits in the first place. 
That, lu! thought, was not a correct point of view 
from which tohaik uiain the cunslructiun of piihlio 
huildings. Eterylaxlv who hod ever desiguml a 
theatre or music-hall Wl liad it in his mind that 
the people would wish tu get out in the most rapid 
iiuinuer, and iinylHaly who bad ever had anything 
tu do with it hail also had in his mind that the 
thing they arranged for the peoide to do they 
would not do w hen there was a {lauic. The serious 
fires which bad occurred in iiiuny theatres of the 
world were fresh in the memory of the public, and 
nothing that one could do would ]ierauade them 
that such things could nut occur again. Given a 
theatre built of absolutely incombustible nuiterials, 
the only thing to burn being the stage equipment, 
it seeuied to him that one wouhl be quite safe in 
moderating the sptad of leaving the building. 
He had several reminiscences in his mind, but 
they were not veiy pleasant ones, and he had lietter 
not thendore relate them; hut he remeiuberwl 
distinctly making a drawing and providing for a 
window to lie put in a certain place so as to allow 
iiieuns of escape m case of lire. The window was 
put there: a fire occurred, and the men in the 
building never thought of opening the window, 
and two of them were hunit. Tlutt was bis point, 
lliis theoretical itlea was mi>st excellent, and, so 
far us one could, it was advisable to curry it out. 
If Mr. Seager would show them a complelo set of 
drawings with this arriuigeiiient carried out, he 
thought it would Ui a wjnderful revelation, be- 
cause, as a general rule, in L.mdou one had to 
put a theatre .ipon a site which was somewhere 
between 20,00(1 and (10,000 8ii|)orficial feet; and 
if a certain number of people could not be got 
into (hat place it would not pay. If more tlian 
4 .(10,000 were spent u]ion it, it would not pay either, 
and to do all those things and to carry out the 
County Councirs rt!<]uireiiienU was a inaet difficult 
tiling to do. Hu knew exactly the theatre that Mr. 
Soagor described in which some of those taiiiUngs 
were. Some of the arrangements shown on the 
diagrams were most excellent; but in the case of 
others, a.s previous speakers had |iointod out, the 


|ieople would jump over the seats, and would nut 
think for a uiomeni to go out as they should do. 
Itut that was only l>ccause it was impressed uiwu 
the mind of the public tliat the theatres were not 
tire-resisting. When theatres were built that 
would not hum, then jienplu would lie satisfied logo 
out at a leisurely pace; and if they did, they would 
he out of most London theatres in less than ten 
minutes. What he would like tu see the County 
Council do (if they were going to revise their 
Regulations) was to prohibit the present form of 
screen to the prosceuiiiin, which was made of two 
thicknesses of asbestos cloth. Tlml, he thought, 
was the most Inx arrangement that the County 
Council had perpetrated for a groat uombtx of 
years. He luid aiwa^’s been under the impression 
that if one pul six men in a row, and gave them 
a good foothold on the ground, they would exercise 
mure force titan one man standing at the end. If 
there was no friction, and the surface to ?tand 
ujMm was perfectly smooth, then he did not think 
they would. Wlmtevcr chance the experiment had 
of succeeding, if conducted on sciontilic hues and 
with an equal and continuous pressure in one 
larnllel direction, it would not rest-mble a crowd 
of persons pushing first in one direction and then 
in another, and swaying about. He would take an 
oppurlnnity of trying theexjicriment as earlyos pos¬ 
sible, just tasoe what would happen. At the present 
time Ills mind was not convinceil. That did not, 
however, prevent his expressing how very pleased 
be was to hear some new development of tbia exit 
question, because it was only by the new develo|>- 
ments that they would ever get any iurther on; 
and altbongh some of the arrangements shown 
weni, he wns afraid, somewhat extravagant in the 
way of space, still, if they hod the opportnnity and 
the s|iaco and the money, there was no reason why 
they should uot be done; and li they did thi'iu 
they would certainly he better than the present 
arrangements. 

Mil. S. Hl’RST SEAGER [/•’.> in reply, said he 
shauld like to tliank the Meeting for the kind way 
in which they had received his Paper. He could 
hut think tliat it wa-s because they regarded him 
as a stranger ; but it was bard to iWise be was a 
stranger when ho foimd himself among such ex¬ 
cellent good friends. Hu could assuni them that it 
was an extreme pleasure to him to Itavc an oppor¬ 
tunity of coming from the other side of the world, 
uml meeting tbo83 who were so well known by 
name to them there. He had been in the Colonie-s 
—or, as they hml now become, the Conimon- 
weallli of .\ustraha and Itouiiuion of New Zeabtnd 
—fur tweniy-tbree years, and could assure them 
that all the names to which he could now attach 
such interesting personalities were as well known 
and ri'vered on the other side of the globe as here 
in London. In reply to the criticisms he might 
sajr that he did not for one inoment intend to 
bring before them detalLi of construction, for them 
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Vf'fe nuuy piV'?ent far more fittni than hiint«If 
to carry oat the princinlos (inunriateil. Hi* only 
wittbo.l to bring i)^fore them Home principlea whieft 
thf preaeut methods of con.striicUou leil him to 
bellove had not been fully rccognued. If these 
principles were recognised as those upon which 
ooustnu'tion should U' based, then—with the 
amount of architectural talent nmung momliera 
present—tliey wonld without question be carried 
out in the most scientific and artistic manner. 
Mr. Mas Clarke bat] ({Kiken of the knowledge of 
a building being fireproof as being a safeguanl 
against panic. They hail only to remember that 
the Chi^gu building was known to he fireproof, 
and it was proved fii lie by practically no damage 
being dune to the structure; yet 70 per cent, of 
those in the gallery were kill^. It wan no iidO 
telling prapic to sit quiet and it would be all 
right. When they saw a fire .start in any part of 
the building, they wonld not stop to think. They 
would simply rush, iind rush as quickly as they 
couUL Then with regnnl to the diagrams, he 
must ask tlieiu to n<mnmlH>r that they were simply 
rough one- hastily prepared, and intended to show 
principlas only, lie did not p(>rfaa|>s make it 
Bofliciently clear in his Pa|ter that he wa-s dealing 
only with those iunuiiienl ilongcrs which exist in 
present buildings, ami showid melliuds of over 
coming those ifangers—if nut wholly, at any rale 
to a very groat extent, lie did not cbiim that the 
alterations shown formnl an ideal arrangement. 
If lie bad to start de noro to design a luiilding for 

E uhlic use he would work wholly on the principles 
lid down, but it would in that case be unnecessary 
to resort t * many of the expi>diimta his diagniins 
suggested. He considered tliat the most perfect 
uiethixi that could be adopted was that by which 
all liad tlie npp.irtnnity to rush fmm tlie wmIs of 
their seat'? direct to the )4reet, or into corriifors 
with iion-rtsisting .surfaces, whence they could 
pass into the street without any resistance being 
offenil. .VII they could do for existing buildiiiffs 
was to minimise the very great dangers to In* 
found in the great majority of Imildings here and 
abroad. 

•Mh. 11. HE.VTHCOTE STATH.VM [K 

[lot'w/iHg t>‘ a diwjTitm]'. Are all tlie entrances 
shown there exits as well i 
Mu. SEAOEH: Vea. 

Mu, Sr.Al'lIASI; Tliat would menu a very 
large staff. 

Slii. SEAtiEIt: Tliero was now one entrance 
for each part of the bouse. It Hiiiiidy iiieant that 
the entrances would hare to be duubleil. and a tiiaii 
would liavo to be tbam for an hour or an hour and 
a lialf, at a coat of a few shillings each night. There 
were doubts still existing in the minds of some os 
to the truth of his statement that one man could 
withstand tlm pressure of four. The illiistratiun 
offered to them of a boy lieing pushed off the end 
of n bench was not proof necessarily that ho was 


wrong, because the impact had to be conntod there. 
If scvonil boys got up any degree of speed, and 
imsheii the otlier off, it was the momontuiu which 
had been created by the mutioo that caused the 
fall. That was rather a different principle. 

ALi. M.AX CL.AHKE. referring again to the 
Ghicago fire, laid that the theatre was not finished. 
It bail nt> hyiinanU and no fire-resisting rurtai n. 
The stage pamphemalia caught fire, the people 
were frightened when they aw that the curtain 
Would not CJine down, and that created the panic.* 

Mb. If. F. CiliSllULM ff*'.], writing since the 
Meeting, says ; — 

ilr. iVagiTS aiimirable and interesting Paper 
on Safety Exits deals only with those accidents 
which arise from blocking; but the m'lst serious 
loss of life oociirs from people falling and being 
pashed down in the frantic rttsh of a panic, and no 
power can prevent such accidents hut intUvidual 
control on the part of tho>ie forming the crowd 
itself. Prevention in such a case is much better 
than cure, and if leaving and retiirniug to school 
in an orderly manner formed part of the daily in- 
Btriirtiou in all scbiMils, there might be little loss of 
life from panic later on. We kn ,w h iw the 
presence of mind of a yoang girl playing the piano 
averted a stampede. 

1 think it would simplify Kuilding .\eU and nv- 
laws if the single word “gangway ” were used to 
designate sfaiirs, c irrulors, and passages. A 
corridor is a passage, hot a pas-tage is not neces¬ 
sarily a corridor. Comimro Amendment Act, ln7fi 
part 1. section 15, with London Building Act. 
IHlU, cbiiise KO, section (cl. 

* The fulkiwtus art extiaeU trom the wtxficl given by 
tbeeornnrr'* jury on S.lth Jannory 11)04 at the iaiiuest 
hel'I atlnr the fire el Uu- Iitiqaoii TIieatR, C1 um|r>i— 

*’ Grand drapery eomiiig in rantaet with «lMlric flood or 
aro Usht vUuated on iion platfoan on the right hand ot 
ktaffe lacing tli« auditorium ’' 

City U«a were not complied with relating to huilding 
ordinanota regulating flre-alarm huxsr. lire apiaratua, 
daniiier or fluee on and over the «Uge and fly galteriu." 

•• We ulw Cud a diatinet violation of ordinance govern 
Ing flreprocting ol scenery ami alt wondwork on or abiiut 
the »laKr.“ 

•* Afibe«oe curtain totally ileetroywl. wholly Itiadequate 
eonaideriug tlir highW Inflammaliic natnrv ol all vUge 
fitting*, ami owing to the tact that Ibe ume wni hung on 
wooden liativnv." 

“ tiuililmg onlimmcwe violated in elming autac on each 
vide o( lower hove* ami not having any file a|)t«knitu». 
ilampor., or •igni derignatii.g enu im nrcbeitra floor." 

" Bnildiiig ordinanoee violatod regulating Bm apnamtas 
and aigiu derigiwting eaite cm dree* cirele.'' 

“ Itoildlng onllnanoH viulau,! trguI«Ung fire apparatnv 
and elatM deiigtutiiig atiU on balcony.” 

I wlj gi»» alwve. ae they almw that, althongh iu<iet 
of the Ihmtn’ vrav ot a Are muilnK nature, it wa* dtfcc. 
tier in »o iniiny rtepecU that it could md bate been wane 
If built of wholly iiillammable material, aiul it ia a letwon 
to authoritie* with regard to tire mieting cnrtalni. 

Mtt Cttaan. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The PertinK of the Ways. 

To-d»y, for ihe first time sinco ten ycsrs, this 
JotTHNAL makes its api)caranc« under another 
l^idance than that of our late Secretary! and I 
am asked to ooiitrilmte a few lines to mark the 
occasion, and express—os well as I may—on behalf 
of the general body of members of the Iloyal 
Institute, the sincere regret which they feel at his 
resignation of the office he had held so long and 
tilletl 83 well It is with a reluctant diffidence 
that 1 do so—I am too close a [lersonal friend of 
Mr. Ljcke to pretend to impartiality in speaking 
of him—vet, 1 think perhaps the members them¬ 
selves would wish their tribute of appredation to 
be nat toj impersonal, too nicely weighed, nor 
closely calculated. For, after all, we are bidding 
Farewell 1 to a man who has made himself the 
friend of a whol .* profession. Uuvatying, nnaffect^ 
courtesy has been cxtendisl ts us all, whether in 
time of slambeTiius ptsace or of ronsiiig combat; 
and the cliann of hia own comity lias liad its 
softening influence upon the acerbity of our neces¬ 
sary polemic. This is not the place, mr am I the 
proiwr person, to speak of hia work a-s a Secretary, 
hia relations with our colleagues abroad, or of his 
brilliant achievement in Hlerature. It is a common¬ 
place in .\rt tliat distance, both of time and place, 
18 aasential to correct appreciation; but I will 
lia/ard the prophecy that those of who live to 
look back on the period of Mr, Ixx;kc a Secretary¬ 
ship will mark it as a time of great admnoe in 
the jKjsition of the Royal Institute, anil will allot 
to him no small share in its progress. 

It is, as 1 know, with real sorrow that ho has 
loft us, although, as all hope, with pleasant memo¬ 
ries ; while we, uncertain yet of the full measure 
of our loss, entwine onr wreiitli of regrets with 
gladness for the manner of his going, and wish 
him—God-speed 1 

“ Farrwrll I 

The charter ol thy worth thee releaailMt.” 

John W. SitirsoN. 


Honours Examination in Architecture. 

At the Business Mi'eting of the Cth January* 
Mr. CHAEI.E8 R. Out Hali, [/’.]. in accordance 
with notice, brought forward the following motion, 
vir..: " That the Council be desired to consider 
the' advisability of holding an examination in 
Honours, and to report to a General Meeting.” 
Mr. Hall said be was not suggesting that an ex¬ 
amination should bo set up of an ac^emic cha¬ 
racter. The Examinations of the Institute, which 
included papers on Construction, Materials, Specifi¬ 
cation Writing, and Professional Practice, wore 
most excellent, and went to the root of their re¬ 
spective subjects; but. oa regards the sphere of 
actual building, the subjects to which the candidates 
were limited consisted of a detached villa, a local 
parsonage, or buildings of that description. He was 
conoeiring in hU own mind an examination which 
would prow of benefit and of aesisianoo to architects 
in practice. Having einer^ from the atmosphere 
of the Institute Examinations, it was necessary for 
them to specialise in one specific branch of archi¬ 
tecture, and possibly in more than one branch. It 
seemod to him that'lhe Institute did not come to 
the assistance of the individual architect os much 
as it might do. The sphere of {wactical archi^ture 
wan dividwl into some dght branches—ri*. (1) 
R-wideutial Architecture, consisting of to^ houses, 
fiats, and country houses ; Ci) Canuneruial Archi¬ 
tecture, consisting of banks, hotels, and business 
premises; (3) Municipal Architecture, emsisting 
of town-iialli public libraries, baths and wash- 
houses; (4) Elucatioual .\rchiteclure, consisting 
of schools, colleges, and technical institutes; (5) 
Ecclesiastical Architecture,consisting of eathedmls, 
churches, and chapels; i (1) Medical Architecture, 
consisting of hospitals, convalescent homes, and 
asylums; (7) Theatrical Architecture, consisting 
of theatres, muaic-halU, and concert and assembly 
roams; (8) National Architecture, consisting of 
monuments and public buildings. The Institute, 
he thought, would come to the assistance of the 
individual architect if it were to scbeilnlo and 
tabulate the literature bearing on each of those 
specific divisions of architecture. At Ibo same 
time the Institute might give them plans of two 
or three of the most recent buildings erecteil, 
and, alwve all. make arrangements by which an 
architect could inspect those buildings, so as to 
see not only a iwrtion of the strncture, but the 
working of the bnilding. ite healing anl ventila¬ 
tion, Ac. The architect would in that way acquire 
knowledge in a much more practical manner, and 
in mnch leav time than if he were left to “rough- 
Imw his ends " as best he could. Ho was doubtless 
suggesting, not merely one examination, bnt a 
series of examiiuitions; so that the arcliiteet who 
fonnd his iiractlce giving out, as it were, in resi¬ 
dential architoctore, might be able to specialise in 
another branch, and sabmit himself for examina¬ 
tion in that branch. It might be said that this 
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would iovolve tho down of a vast amount of 
elRcient macfain«rj; but it must be admitusl that 
they all hiul to attain this special knowledKe, and 
when the Institute E.vumiuationa only requir^ of 
them a bnowleilgo of a d iUchwl villa or some 
simple building of that kind, they could not go 
into action as well equipped os they ought If 
there wore any branch of medicine or surgerj', for 
instance, which it was necessary for a medial prac¬ 
titioner to be ao<iuaintod with, not only would an 
examination be held in it, but the subject would 
l)e fully mapped out and survoycl for the physi¬ 
cian or surgeon who required to be ©quipp^ in 
tliat (larticular brmncli. 

The Phesident asked if it was the practiM' 
among physicians and surgeons to have an ex¬ 
amination for Honours in any special branch of 
their profession. 

Mr. Guv Hall said he lielievod that the 
symptoms of every cUsense that man c-mld l)o 
afldicted with were entirely diagnosed and put lie- 
fore the candidate ; and ’the latter would be re¬ 
quired to diagnose the particular complaint, ami 
show in what manner it should be treated. Hf 
should say that there was no department of medicine 
or snrgery which was left unoxamined npoti. In 
the architect's case there was no special examina¬ 
tion wliatever. Ho entered practice after passing 
an examination in what might ho called an elemen¬ 
tary branch of architecture, and imagintni he was 
eqnippod for his profession; hnt he quickly found 
that he was not, and to specialise in anv one of 
the various hrsiiohes meant a viiry big liUHiness. 
Ho woubl leave tho proposal with the Meeting; if 
tliey Ibought it was BuflioieiiUy workiiblo and 
practioahle and sound it might meet with their 
approval. 

Sir. \Vm. WoonWAKTi [F.J said hn ramcmbereil a 
goofl naany years ago a worlt being hronghl out on 
Dilapidations, and another on BiUa of Quantities, 
and uiother on the Duties apiiertaining to the 
Architect, the Client, and tho Diiilder; ami ho was 
under tho impression that if those books hud U-en 
thoroughly digested the work of the survovor would 
come U) an end. But. as a tualter of fa’ct, it was 
always difficult to digest such technical works; the 
more erne attempt«l 1 1 digest them the more it was 
found that they contained what one did not want, 
and did not contain what one ilid want If he under¬ 
stood Mr. Hall rightly, he propostnl. for example, 
that an architect who had made hospiuls nr 
residences a specialty of bis prjctiee should c mvey 
to tho student or to the young architect iM-giniiiiig 
practice the experience and tlie r»-snlts of that 
special knowledge which he had Iteen for mativ 
ynars endeavouring to attain. If that wero so—h’e 
might, Mrhaps, have misunderst >od Mr. Hall—all 
he could say was, that if a young architect hud Ix-en 
commissioned to build a hospital, or an hotel, or a 
town-hall, or a residence, he would find, if ho went 
to a hospital, a town-hall, an hotel, or a re-sidence. 


that lie could obtain from that building all that 
he required. To ask an architect who had attained 
eminence in his profession after years of practice 
ill a particular Inuieh to phw-e ail that knowledgu 
at the dUjiosal of ihe young architect or student 
was, he thought, asking Uxi much. Such an 
examination as Mr. Hall siiggeoted would he to 
suck the brains of tho spwialist. The young 
architect who desired to attain jiroficioncv in any 
particular branch had all tlic up{Hirtiniitr that tho 
architect had who had atuimsl that prudeionev by 
practice, by study, and by experience, and he' iliil 
not think it would ho for the lienofit of the pro¬ 
fession, or Ilf the student, or of the public that 
they should im[)art to this yeiing architect the 
special knowledge which had only been attained 
ns the remit of study and experience, and of a 
long life in the profession to which the spaciulist 
had devoted himself. 

Mr. J. Nixon HoHsEtELn [.l.J said that, spi'nking 
fnim the e.xamineo’s |K)iut of view, when he had 
got through his three examinations he did not 
want to have to laliel, ducket, and pigeoii-hol(< 
himself as an ecclesiastic il architect, or any other 
kind of architect. A friend of his who h^ been 
brought up inaij ortlinaij office told him l^t when 
he started on his own account ho waited for c.ients, 
and hapjieiied to got a job pretty quickly, and that 
job was to build a racocimrsc. He did’ not know 
anything about racecourses, but ho crammed up 
the subject and built hi* raceoniirse. The next 
thing he got was a chnrcli. He did not know 
much about churches, but be put up a church. 
After that he got tinsl of it and startisl building for 
himsslf, and then he mado s uuc money 1 He did 
not suggest that that was tho ideal of every archi¬ 
tect ; but however his practice might begin, it 
grow, it Could not Ih» foretold; it conld not be 
iirescribcfl by ii series of eight ilistincl Honour* 
Lxaimiuitiou.s. The Honours wore to lie won in 
tho practice of architecture, not in the examination 
room. 


-in. IIAUIm 
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stood it the pro|»oHiliou was that if a man was 
practising in one branch, and wanted to practise 
in another, he should first pass through an exami- 
million at the Institutu in ilmt parlicalar subject in 
which he wanted to practise, and then get an 
Hiinijurs TOrtificatn or diploma in that subjecl. 
That reminded him of the storv of the man who 
warited to employ a boy, and h^ told the boy his 
duties would Ihi to cloan tho boots, to clean the 
knives, to carry up the oonls, to do the gardening, 
attend to the pony wash the carriage, and various 
other things. And the boy asked : •• Have you anv 
i.rick-iwrth on your promises, dr?" The man 
said : “ No ; why ? •« Because." replied the bov. 

I think m my spare time I might make bricks:" 
11 so‘imoil to him that an architect was too fully 
occiiiu^ to ^ through a seriM of examinations in 
order to enable him to specialise in a particular 
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bnixtch of architeeturo. His own experience Ktis 
that the cxJuninAtionn were qaite enough as ihej 
were at presrmt, and that an Associate ought to 
ho rejoicetl when ho htul got through them an<l 
oould der..to the re^^t u( his time to qualifying 
himself by study and practice to take up any 
branch of his prufe-sion. 

Mr. MAvmcE It. Adams F., said he thought 
that the impresnion slinuld not lie quite left in tlie 
way Mr. NVoodwnnI seemed to UaTC it. A student 
liad the utmost facility afforded to him by various 
specialists in the Institute. Take the Architectural 
Association, for instance; the students fntm Tufton 
Street Were able to go over many buildings wliich 
were very special in character, and ho was convinced 
that every architect would l>e (inly too willing to 
afford those up]Hirtanitics to bona-fi.de itiidents. 
Ha did not think it should go out to the world that 
there was any disinclination on the part of Fellowii 
of the Institute to help students to obtain any 
knowledge that they might wish to acquire. 

The Prbsideut : I do not tlrink that was Mr. 
Woodward’s idea. 

Mr. Adams said he was sure it was not; but the 
impressiou upon lus mind was that such a con¬ 
struction might he conveyed by reading wliat wa« 
said. He thought that, particularly after a certain 
discussion they low] lutd recently, it ought to bo on 
every occasion made clear tliat the senior memhera 
of the Institute were only too willing to affonl every 
facility they Could to students. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward : I am very gla»l Mr. Adams 
has mentioned this, because next ^turday 1 hope 
to have the opportunity of taking members of the 
Architectural Associatiun over the Piccadilly Hotel. 

The Pbesidevt : .\nd yon will teach them as 
much as you can ? 

Mr. Woodward : Thai i.s my intention. 

The PiussiDEST Itaviiig called for o seconder, 
and no one nsponding, Mr. Mali's motiuii fell 
through. 

The Axmoal Exhibition of Prize Drawings. 

The exhibition of designs and drawings sub¬ 
mitted in rmn|)etition fur tlie Prixes and Student¬ 
ships in the gift of the Institute will open at the 
Gallery of the Alpine L'lnh on Tuesday, the tilst 
inst. The entries tins year am exceptionally 
numerous, and the number of strainers scut in far 
in excess of any previous cccasioD. Last yeor the 
entries numborwl (50, with tltt9 strainers. This 
year there are !I4 entries, with 411 strainers. T<> 
display effectively this largo collection of drawings 
has b^n a matter of considerable difilcnlty. Every 
inch of hanging sfome in the main gallery lias 
been utilised, the staircase leading to it has been 
brought into requisition, and a room on an upper 
floor lias been engaged. This up|ier room sliould 
not ho missed hy visitors, as it is devoted exclu¬ 
sively to the ifospital T>esigns sent in for the 


Henry Saxon Snell Prire. The present is the first 
competition for this valuable prize. 

The Preserratioo of Winchester Cathedral. 

Mr. Francis Fox, M.InscC.E.. who is collabo¬ 
rating with Mr. T. Q. Jackson, It.A., in the work 
now in progress at Winchester Cathedral, in a 
letter to The Times, published on the 6th inst., 
replies to some of the criticisms contained in tlie 
report made on behalf of the Society for the Pre¬ 
servation of Ancient Bnlldiugs f J’ones, Blst De- 
cemberj, and gives some idea of the difficultiea 
which have to be overcome in the work of making 
good the foundations. Mr. Fox says:— 

In couiie<]ucuce of the grave conilition of the fabric 
the Dean called for expert advice, auJ -Mr. T. O. 
Joekoau, U A., the iliocesan architect, and Mr. J. B. 
I'ulson, architectural surveyor to the Cathnlral, reported 
u|iou it: but as the chief soarce of the diffirnlly was 
underground and, therefiire. out of sight, and as it 
involved very ecrinus engiueeriug problems, it was 
ilceiued ndvisable Uial an engineer accustomed to deal 
with bad founilations should also be consulted, and 
at Mr. Jackson's request I was asked to collalairate 
with him. 

Mr. Jackson, with much canJnl torrthought, bud 
caused a Inal pit to he sunk near the Cathedral whilst 
be was engaged iu timbering up ihu building inside 
and out, and aurceediHl m finding a fine bed of com¬ 
part gravel at a deptli of some 16 feet below the old 
foiindationa, from which be dn'ided to underpin the 
walls; limit of this depth there was no solid bottom. 

Tue ancient builders in a.i>. 1(179 and again in 
A.n. hod sunk their exeavations to as low a level 
as thair rade appliances would allow, some 10 feet 
below the Bttr&ee. They came to a bed of marl and 
also to water-level, and to form a fonnilatuiu they 
placed beech trees side by mde in the trenches fa a 
haruoutal poeitiiin, and on three they fiiunded the 
CalhoitraL 

Tliere is concltuivt- evidence that suboidence of 
the imilding took place at a very early date, possibly 
from the roiiimeneement, and wide cracks Aptieored in 
the walla. Tliese have been from time to lime hidden 
fmin view by the faaertiou of nrw stolica on the face 
of the walls; but a^ii cracks appeared, buttresses 
have moved seriously out of the upright, one gable 
overhanging to-day more than 4 feet, and Mone has 
fallen from the roof-arching. 

It wuA necessary to find out the cause; and by 
means of thia trial pit it was discovered Uiat Uir bed 
of marl was only 6 feet in thickness, and was resting 
on soft peat, similar to an Irish bog, some 6 feet in 
depth. This peat has eomprrsred probably from a 
consiilrrably greater tbicknefis. and has caus^ distor¬ 
tion and cracking of the walls in all directions; and 
the very serious problem bad to be solved as to the 
beat method for carrying down the fnrndatioiis to the 
gravel bed underlying the peat. 

Pumping was plainly inadmissible, the oae of com¬ 
pressed air woe inapplicable, screw piles and caissons 
were cuusidvreil ttid rejected, a slab of concrete on 
which to duoi the CaUicilral was imposeible. and 
finally it was decided to employ a diver, by which 
iiu'ous the work Is duuc quietly, uuiselesely, and with¬ 
out vibratioin 
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Allhougb nothing below ibe ground is yiuble to 
the eye M the poblic, ss « resoU of oipciiditote, still 
w» in sblr to report that bo soon as each pit or 
length of excavation is completed and flllwl up with 
ruuerete the fabric is resti^ im a solid foundation, 
good for aU time. ... 

The Catheilml authorities »Und in need rf all the 
eiicoaTagi'inent and asaUtnnes tlicy can obtain if they 
are to presenre this national memorial for the nse of 
future generations. It is the burial place of several 
of our Saxon kings, and is bound up in the history of 
our country through the whola line of Sovereign* to 
the present date; but it is in jeopardy, and is sinking, 
ami in actual uiovetnant to-day in those (larta in which 
nciderpinning ha* not been executed. Although this 
operation U of the utmost necessity for the preserva¬ 
tion of the building, one-half of the excellent workmen 
have had to be discharged for lark of fund*. 

To complete ihi* urgent work a period of at least lluree 
or four years will be required, and therefore every 
day lost now is to bo deplored, as the repairs will not 
brrmk delay. 

Xlnwc engaged In the work, and who love these 
ancient bnildinga. will not allow an old stunc, with its 
weather-worn edges, H* mossv appearance, luid with 
all it* history, to hr touched, much lose diHcarded, 
unless it is actually crushed ami broken; the work is 
being done with the most profound solicitude and 
reverence, and all wr ask for is kindly assistance and 
practical help. 


the Inslitato in IH76. and resigned hU metnbCTahip 
on retiring froiii ho-siness a year ago. Mr. 8. Cecil 
Scarle [A.], in a leltpr to Ibe Institnte announcing 
the sad news, says: “ Mr. Hayes joined my lato 
father and myself in partnersliip in the ycar_187tt, 
and our business connection was only terminated 
bv his retirement last year after over thirty vears 
of jsirtnerwhip. He will be rutnem^red as having 
served the .\rcluUclural .Association in several 
offices, including that of PresidenL A hard worker, 
a firm friend, and a tnanof a perfect .••‘egrity in his 
personal relationihips, Mr. Hayes was of a pecti- 
liarly retiring and tinossuiiiiiig disposition, and 
never sought recognition.’* The Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Alexander Graham, F.S.A., in form^ly an¬ 
nouncing the decease at the (jeneial Meeting last 
Mondav, said tliat many would recall the year* 
18H0 U>1883 when Mr. Hayes wa.s President of the 
Architectural Aasocialion. succeeding Sir .Aston 
Webb in that office of distinction, and being 
followed by Mr. Cole Adams. Tlie distinction 
achievotl by >fr. Hayes in those days was weU 
known to them, and' they would all lament his 
death as a great loss to the Institute and to the 
Association. 


The Excavation of Herculaneum. 

Th 4 Thna correspondent, telegraphing from 
Rome on the 1st insL, says that Signer Ravu, 
Minister of Public Instruction, lias appointed a 
special commission to diroct and supervise the 
excavations at Herculaneum, composed of Com- 
mendatnre Gattini, Administrativs Director of the 
Museum of Nsplis, Signor dc Petra, Professor of 
.Archffology of the I'nivorsity of Naples, Professor 
Gabrici and I’rofessor r)all't)8.>so, Iwth of the 
Mesonm of Naples, Professor Sogliano, director of 
the excavations at Pompeii, Cominendatore Avona, 
director of the technical office of the monuments 
of Naples, and finally two civil engineer* of the 
province of Naples, the work done, the finds and 
discoveries, and anything interesting will be de- 
scribtd from time to time in official pnidicallons, 
for the benefit of home and foreign students and 
scludars. 

SocicU Ceutrale des Architectes Fran 9 ais. 

Monsieur -1. Guadkt, the distinguished Pro¬ 
fessor at tiiB Ecole des Iteaux-.Arls, Paris, and 
author of EUmenlt tl Thiorie tVArchUecture, has 
been elected President of the Societf' Gcntniie des 
Architectes Fram.’ais. M. Guadet was awarded 
the Grand Prix de Rome in IKtU, and is the 
architect of the National Post Office, Paris. 

The late Edward George Hayes- 

Alr. E. G. Hayes, who died on the 21 st uU., at 
the age of sixty-four, was elecUsi an Associate of 


utvitws. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE AND 
ROME. 

Th» ArtMecturr «/ Omet anii Itcmu: a SIrttek of tU 
Jiulone I^eh’pnrnl./iir th* utt of tlndfnti and othfrM. 
Ify IHRmw J. Andtrun. AM.f.li.A^ Author of ^ The 
ArthiUctuif of Ihf lUnamanct in Italy," ami H. Phemi 
Spiert, F.S.A„ PM.l.DA,, Conrrpondant de rinetitut 
dt France. Hon. Ueir.ler cf the Amerienn Imtitule of 
ArehiticU. <ih4 AuHair of “ Arefci/ecfurv, East and 
Wt*t." dr. Stoond edUiim, rrrurd and much rnlaryed, 
la. 8o. I.cndim. 1007. Price !«». net. [B. T. BaUford, 
W High Holborn.] 

The work planned and begun by the late ra- 
gretted W. J. .Anderson and cumplc-ted by Mr. 
Phene Spiers was the first Englisb monograph of 
modem times which attempted to group together 
comprehensively the scattered material relating to 
classical arcliiUcture and at the wuuo time to place 
it in the historical setting withu .it which it cannot 
bo intelligihlo. Relegating to the background 
those arid teciinicolities with which wo were all too 
familiar in our youth—those tcmhlo “nmphidi- 
•tyle-in-antis," “ bexastyle pseudo-dipteral,” and 
BO forth—they presented the architectural develop¬ 
ment in its troo relation to history and the state of 
contemporary civilisation, thus making tho dry 
liones to live and to yield matter of real educational 
value. 

It is a hopeful omen for architeolumi stuiliea 
that within five yoars a now edition should be 
called fur, testifying as it doea to the widely fell 
need for such a work. It is also a happy thing 
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that Mr. Spiers ibould have this opportunity of 
bringing his book up to date. In an age when 
evory year bears its sheaf of discoveries fraught 
with explanations of old difficulties and with now 
problems to be si lvod, fre<juent revision of con- 
elusions is a necessitv. 

The work of Sdukmann in Argolis and the 
Troad a generation ago, that of Dr. Evans and the 
Italian school in Crete in the last ten years, each 
revealed the existence of a hitherto onsospectod 
civilisation and revolutionised our ideas on the 
origins i>f classic art, while the sysUnnalic explora¬ 
tion of Home baa cleared away many obscurities 
and misconcoptioDs. In another five years we 
may look for still further evidence on prehistoric 
Gr^k culture, leading jierhapsto furtlier modifica¬ 
tions of present conclusions, while such excavalions 
as those now undertaken by the French Govern¬ 
ment at Cyrenc and by the Italian Government at 
Uoronlaneuiii may be expected to give us fresh 
insight into later Gteek and Boman antiquities. 

As in the previous edition, the results of recent 
exploration— e-jj. in the Homan forums, the Palatine, 
the Pantheon, or the subject of interactinn of 
Oriental and Roman art in the Imperial Age—wuld 
be treated in a manner impossible to earlier writers, 
so in the second Mr. Spiers is able to incorporate 
an account of the (’rctan finds, and to make giwd 
use of the light which they cast on primitive 
Gre<‘k architecture. The {masibly non-Hellenic 
Cretan empire, which according to ProL Burroughs 
passed through nine distinct stages of culture, all 
traceable in the strata of tUbrit at Cnossos, and 
terminated almost before the dawn of even the 
legendary history of Greece, is now seen to have 
exorcised nn intluence formerly ascribed to Egypt 
and Persia on the art of the Greek mainland and 
islands. The well-known remains at Mycen» 
proving to be a local manifestation of a wide¬ 
spread cnlture, the term “ .Egean ” is now sub¬ 
stituted for ** Mycenn'an ’’ as a designstion for 
prehistoric Greek art. 

While the earlier chapters thus naturally con¬ 
tain the greatest amount of new matter, most of 
the subsequent ones have also gained in fulness 
hy the inclusion of descriptions of buildings only 
slightly referred to before. Very interesting is the 
information given about Roman construction, and 
in view of the solf-righteons strictures on classic 
architecture nn the part of Gothic enthusiasts, to 
which wo have been too long accustomed, particu¬ 
larly instructivo am those passages in which Mr. 
Spiers brings out Uuinan anticipations of media-vnl 
vaults and the stmctnral character of much in 
Roman buildings which has often been stigmatised 
as nnneorssary applied decoration. 

On the other hand, the description of the con- 
struction of the dome of tile Pantheon might be 
improved. As it stands and without a diagram it 
is really not intelligilile. Ts it on<‘ homogeneous 
mass w’ithout thrusts; and dues it contain the 


pottery jars which figore in some descriptions? 
These points require at least a passing reference. 
Some notice too of the Beptixoniura of Sevorus, 
the colonnaded streets of Timgad, and the Porte do 
Mars at 13e8an9on would lie welcr.me. 

The present generation of architects has wel¬ 
comed into its ranks members of the gentler sex, 
but it appears that it cannot plume itself on this 
fact as a novelty; for on p. IIB we learn Utat in 
B.S4 B.C. there was a talented lady at Miletus who 
collaborated in the design of the temple of 
Branchida-.* This is, of course, a slip, and shoold 
with the following minor points be corrected in 
another edition. On p. 270 Marcus Aurelius is 
identified with Antoninus Piu-s. though on p. 27-1 he 
is correctly stated to have been the latter's adopted 
son. On p. 104 a remark about a point of design 
in Defrasse's work is valueless without illnstration 
or description. On p. 109 (note) “portion” appears 
to stand for “ variety.” No explanation of No. 12 
in the plan of a Pompeian house (p. S06| is given. 
Some remark is needed in reference to the largo 
arched openings shown in the illostration of the 
Stoa at Alinda (p. IBS). Kuch features are, to say 
the least of it, unusual in Greek work.t 

Speaking generally, a slight tendency to repeti¬ 
tion might to repres.scd in a further ^ition. t:.g. 
Middleton's remark atout poxzolana is given both 
on p. 163 and p. 168; Ibe oliseri -.tion that the 
Runmns availed themselves of hilly sites for 
theatres is given twice, once qualified by “ occa¬ 
sionally” (p. 231), once by “alwoys" (p 294'. 
The last sentence on p. 316 practically repeals n 
nmiark on p. 31B. 

The illoBtrations have been increased from 199 
to 2o6, and the nurotor of new ones is greater 
than the diflforence between these figuro.s for 
several whose interest was not strictly architectural 
and others which subsequent research boa put out 
of court have wisely bean eliminated. We are 
now gi%en plans and other illustrations of many 
buildings illustrated less fully or not at all in the 
first edition, tM. in the Greek section the Palaces 
of CncBsos and Palatitza, the Sanctuary and Hall 


* Daphne u a foniiniDo (urm. The arehiiect'i iiaiur «■* 
really Daphnta. 

t On p. 291 •’teventeenlli century" ehonh] be ••eiph- 
tecnlh.'* Antai capital nbould reail either -* anta cap* “ or 
“antB cap'*," p. 61. On pn. 97 and “exedra” l» 
printed instead ot the plural exedrw,” ef. ttcia'' (or 
ateto ’’ (p. 117), and " faocia'' (nr -* (a^ciw*’ or “ (aaciaa ” 
(p. 32). “ Capitol" ahould read “ capita] “ |p. lUX), 

** joitU “ xhiiuld read “ rafteri “ (p. SOai, ** or UranrhidB *' 
ahould rratl “ at Branchida” (p. 113). 

The following' wrong n-ferenoct to illuttratiims are 
given : " Ill. 49 ” for “ UL 4H " (p. 931, “01. H7 " (or “ III. 
110 ’’ (p. 1*8), “ ill 167, p. 190," (or “ ilL 187 between |ip. 
168and 189 " (pp.lSU and S27).“ill. 4.'.,p. 57."(or“UL 45. 
p. 66 " (p. 1S3). Thera appear* to bo no platecorm(iand. 
ing in number and deerription with “ Piute V “ qnnt^ on 
p. 93. The lOuetratlun on p. 134 hae no number; it ehootd 
be 117. 
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of the My>)teriee at Eleusia, the city of Olympia, 
the Thersilion at Mc^o|ioli», and in tho Komau 
section tho Basilica of Constantino, the Theatre of 
Marcellus (we still miss the arch of Hcptimius 
Sevenis), and in bnth a long list of temples. 
Among the illustrations now «abstituU.«l for 
rejected ones Mr. Spiors's conjectural restoration 
of the entrance to the so-calle<l tomb of Agamem¬ 
non is specially interesting (p. 5*0). Kurther, a 
number of new eumples of detail are also figured. 

.Another excellent feature of this edition is the 
inclusion of maps of Italy and Gnseeo; their 
value would, however, be enhanced by revision. 
L'nimportant names (e.g. Samothracc, Thera, 
Cotrone), which are not mentioned in the text, 
might well be omitted; while, nn the other hand, 
we miss others which do occur (tjg. Alinda, .Attica, 
Bassa?, Branchidw, Corneto, lltdos, Norchia, 
Balatitza). Again in the Italian map A'olci in 
Etruria is not to bo found, but in its stead we 
luive Vnlci in Lucania, a totally different place 
ud devoid of architoctural interest. It is perhaiM 
impoeaible to be entirely consistent in the selection 
of the form of names, bnt in these maps tho 
variety is tmnecessarily bewildering. If we are 
to have tho Italian Assisi, Cervetri. Palermo, 
Pozznoli, Rimini, SjialaU), Taomiina, insteail of 
their Latin eqnivnlenU, why nut also Chiuni, 
Girgonti, Palestrina, Pesio, Taranto? Tho Greek 
nam^ of Greek cities should also bo inserted side 
by side with the Latin or miMlem ones (ejg. 
.Acragas, Posklonia), especially when Selinus is 
given and not Sclinuntiiini. Again, names printed 
in largo ty^« are capriciously Mltcled ; tho olwcure 
dHtoiuLD Ihermos looks more important than 
Atbeiis and much more so than Sparta, whilo 
Troy and Rhodes arc eclipsed by Messa and 
AizanL 

A full register of Greek toninles is now provide*!, 
and lltere seems no reason why a similar Rumaii 
list shonld not lie (wldeil. 11 is r'e.ireUtblc that boro, 
and indeed throughoat tho biatk, (ireck gods should 
not have their own Greek names insteml of those 
belonging to the far more prosaic divinities with 
which ilio Romans identified them, ofUm on very 
iimdeqnate grounds. Such appellations as Ceres 
of Elousis. Minena Polias, Juno of Samos, 
Jupiter «»lympiuH, Xepluiie tf Piestuin (wbero the 
very name of the city it derlve.1 from Poseidon), 
are anathema to all lovers of Hellas. Mr. Spiers’s 
standard of nomenclntiiro (p. ix| is, after all, only 
a counsel of despair ; and if people do not know 
that Diana of the Ephesians ia .Artemis, it is high 
time tboy did. 

The gb.hs'if^', which is half as targe again as in 
the first edition, is proportiomitely increased in 
utility. -Among the corrections inlnsiucod are 
tboseof thcmbsiiclling** Aecus "and ‘‘ Bouletnrion," 
and a justification of the u>rni •* Epiiiaos." Such 
term* as astragal, cavcito, opus incertuni, opus 
Feticnlntuni, opns sectile, perilKiloa, polos, torus. 


which occur in the text, might well he defined 
here; it would also bo useful for non-classical 
scholars to have the accent and quantity in doubtful 
cases marked for them, e.g. PiVstIcum, Kd&non, 
UpistbddOmus, Pinocothitca, Cdrcires. 

Surely tlie definition given to “ .Apteros " applies 
only to the word “.ApteraL" In any case the 
paragraph as it stands is misloaling, and likely to 
otuso the unwary student to imagine that the 
adjKCtiv*B in “ Kike Apteros " applins to the k-mplo 
and not to the goddess, a reading incompatible 
with Pausanias, I. xx. ^ “ rir «« rparvXaimv Ir 
Nmcsv hrur 'Xvriftov loov." It Would lie wall 
to indicate (in a note ti p. 71) Uuit the mom ac¬ 
curate designation is "tho temple of Athene 
Nike." Kike was always winged, but hero she 
was identified with .Athene, who never liad wings 
(r/. Frazer, Paus. U. 2.''>7). P ■lusanias himself 
(ill. XV. 61 accounts for the absence of wings by 
saying " tiie Atbenians bad a notion . . . that she 
[i.f. Victoryj will always stay where she is becansa 
she has no wings." 

The definitions of “ iprmDasinm " anil " pala-stra " 
ailopted in the first edition are maintain^, though 
BO dogmatic a pronouncement on the subject of an 
uusettledcontroversy of at least sixty years standing 
is scarcely justified.' The view that tho gymnasia 
were prirofe schools giving regular instrncti' n in 
physi^ energies to boys, and the pala-strir puhlie 
establishments where youths and adults already 
trained resi.rted for practice and exerciss, but 
where no regular training for the games or for 
professional athletes was given, seems indeed to be 
more generally held by scholars (cf. Smith's Dic¬ 
tionary o/Claitical A ntiquitict, 1891, "Palastra "); 
bat it only applies to the best period i.f Greek 
civilisation, and perluvps chiefly to .Alhins (cf. 
firaslicrgor, Erztehung tnvl Untcrrichl im klat- 
siscAca A/lcrtAuni, ii. 261). On the other hand, 
the view that the gymnasium was the general name 
f ir places of physical culture, which were useil 
especially for races and the pentathlon, and ti nt 
they usually, hut not invariably, comprise] a 
{laliestra devoted to b::xing, the pancration, and 
particularly, as the name implies, to wn stling, is 
held by competent aulh irities (cf. Dareinborg and 
Saglio, Diet. He* Aniujaiti*, IHliK, "Gjunnase ”). 
Siicli a jvuwago as Plautus, lUtcch. III. iii. 22: 

Ante colrni nisi tu unHentMii in paLncraui Tsarrsa 

Hmid uiediocriii gjmnnsii iinpfvclo f>> imi penderrm 

fiillv tallies with this viuw. 

fho Romans, in whose life physical Iniining 
for well-liorn boys formed no integral part, as it 
did with tho O reeks, but was rather hx ked askance 
at, appear to have oseil tha teruis iniliscriniinately 
or to have made a distinction, if anything, nituw 
in tho use to which gymnasia and pala-stne were 
pm than in the ago of tho athletes. From CaluUoa 
in his Alii*, I. GO, 

Atwro foro, jislierlrB. shnlio, el eynmasiim. 
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it ia clear that both 'orcro frequented by a young 
nun; and from 11. (>B, (>4, 

Kgo »di)U«ccii«, ego ephebai, ego puer, 

Ego gfiuDMii {ui new, 

that boya, youtba, and young men alike ufiod tbe 
gymnasium. It {oUowg from these various con- 
sulerations that the definitions given requin* to be 
qualified. 

It ia pleasant in conclusion to turn from the 
ungrateful task of the critic to the more congenial 
one uf congratulating both author and publisher 
on the appearance of this interesting work. Such 
iiiiiKir hlemUhes as have lieen mentioned ahonld 
not detract from the gratitude due to ^fr. Spiers 
and to Messrs, ilatsford for giving us this greatly 
improved edition of n iKnk which has borame a 
standard authority for English-speaking students. 

Wm. Henby Wabd. 


MEDI.EV.\L BRICKS. 

fl'^ril', mention of “brilte** in 14!37, qnoted in 
I Mr. Llalph Nevill's interesting note in the 

-I- JomsAL of 7th Dccemlier (p. IHl, is evi¬ 

dently a very early instance of the use of the iron/, 
for the earliest example in tlie “ Now English Dic¬ 
tionary ” is dated 1410. But the thing brick was 
made and used in England long before the fifteenth 
centnry. Before the foreign word was introdneed, 
bricks were called tiles (tegutae), as in the passage 
quoted by Mr. Nevtll. The old name does not seem 
to havo lx»n superseded in the north of England 
until the second half of the sixteenth century. So, 
in the lists of York freemen, wi> find the names 
cf a family of bricklayers, thus :— 

80 Hen. VIII., WiUolmus Long, tyllonr. 

U Eliz., WiUelmus T^g. tyller, fiL Willulmi 
Iieng, tv Her. 

10 Eliz., Thomas I^irig, tylcr, fil. Willclmi Leng, 

41 Eliz., ^richclus Lcnge, hreklayer, fil. Willeltni 
Leng. breklayer." 

With regard to the authorities mentioned by Mr. 
Novill, who have endeavoured to persuade us tlint 
all bricks of this (fifteeulli century) time wore im- 
purtwi, their opinion appwrs to hare Iwen accepted 
by rrefeasor Thorold Rogers, who wrote“ Our 
forefathers do not seem to ha'.’e made bricks till 
lung after ihe jieriod before us" {i.e. 1259 1400) 
“ not perhaps from ignorance, hut from indifference, 
for it IS certain that they manafactnre<l tiles, a much 
marc difficult art." + This is certainly a mistake, 
due perhaps to the Professor not having lieen awara 
that “ tiles ’* may have denoted either ** wTill-tiles," 

• lUgulrr of iht Frtrmtn of Iht City of York, *d. by 
Dr. Fms. Colliiui (.Sitrlm Soeitty, toIk. IMl otii] 103), 1.305 ; 
u. U, in, 44. 

t UUtory of AjrieuUuTti and f‘ricet, L 3.VI. Ct. also 
t. 48n and iv. 434. 


which at a later time came to be called bricks, or 
“ tluirk-tiles '* (roofing-tiles). Some years ago 1 
O'.inipilc l a table of prices from Hull, Beverley, and 
York of wiill-tiles (bricks) and tlmek-tiles from the 
beginning uf the fourteenth lo the middle of the 
fifteenth century,; and, comparing the prices in 
this table with those of “ tiles " in Professor Thorold 
Itegers’s great work, it is in many oases easy to dis- 
tingnish wall-tiles from thack-tilci^ since the former 
were generally abunt half the price of the latter. 
That bricks were made in England, and not im¬ 
ported, is snfficiently proved by the fact that from 
at least as early as 1308 unwanl (he Corporation of 
Hull made bricks at their own brickyard. § Pos¬ 
sibly some of these bricks snrvive in the transept 
of Holy Trinity Chnrolj, Hull (first quarter of four¬ 
teenth century), where they measure from about 
9 inches by Ij inches by 2^', inches to inches 
by 4J inches by 2^ inches. The bricks in the 
chancel of this church (second quarter of fourteenth 
century) measure 10} inches by 5 inches by 
2 inches. The bricks used for filling in the vault- 
cells of the nave of Beverley Minster (second 
(juarter of fourteenth century) measure about 
104 inches by 5}- inches by 2 inches, and those in 
the North Bar at Beverley (1409-10) are of the 
same size. The differences in size may therefore 
be a matter of locality rather tlian of date. 

Mr. Reginald BLomfiohl believes that tlie reintro¬ 
duction uf brickwork was due to Flemish immi¬ 
grants, bccausa (1) there is no evidence of the use 
of brickwork liefore the reign of Edward I., and 
hecause (2i its first appearance in the eastern 
counties was subiieqDent to the settleinent of 
Flemings in those counties, or rather almost coin¬ 
cident with their arrival. These are very much 
the same argitmente as those used by Profeosur 
Thorold Rogers,* put bock 11 centnry or more in 
date. I am not sura that tbora are not, in the 
eastern ooanties, examples of brickwork which date 
from before the reign of Edward I., and if Flemish 
immi^ntsmndetbemnnldod bricks in the “G)ui|h*1 
Bam ' at Goggoshall. Essex, or if they tangbt the 
Mssex men to make them, tboy used English and 
not Flemish profiles. .4n account of the founda¬ 
tion of the aldrey of Kirkstall, probably of early 
date, although only now existing in a fifteenth- 
century MS., tells ns that all the buillings of tho 
abbey (begun c. 11521 wort* covered with tiles.** 
The correctness of Mr. Blomfield's opinion is, in 
the nature of things, difficult uf either proof or 

t Th* Sarth Bar, ItrrrrWy, in tha Tranmetion* »/ tkt 
Ka*t Ittdim/ Antigmarian Sa^ty ilH96b ir. 4S. 

$ Tlie Mcmnita of tbia brtekyatii, with intcrosting daUib 
ot tha eo«t of ita workina. appear on tho Pipe liotli anil on 
the UuU Uinlaten' and Chomberlalna' ooeaiinta. Soma 
n( tha pricea ore iualnded u mj table mentioned above. 

I .4 Skart JIutory of UmiiMtancr ArckiUciurt in 
Enytamd, BSO-i. 

• Op. rit. It, 484. 

•* Alan. Angl 1823 eiL. r. 3S1. 
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disproof; but it set-mu to me Ibut further investiga¬ 
tion and n comparison of the earliest example in 
the two countries are necessary licfore this opimon 
can lie nnhesitatingly accepted. 1 do not see any 
reason why similar condilions—the absence ot 
Rood building stone and the presence of amtable 
clav-should not have led to the revival of btick- 
makin-t in the two countries independently of Mch 
Jou-t Bilsox, F.S.A. 


THE THEORY OF “ REFlNEMENTvS.” 

To the Editor Joubsau R.I.B.A.,— 

sjiu,—Your correspondent Mr. Deas makes me 
the appeal that I have virtually accepted media-m 
« n-finements b-th by my writings and in my 
buildings. 1 1 must seem u ngracious to protot whe n 
he puU his insinuations so courteously and with so 
much compliment. But If your correspondent had 
roud further in the article from which he <motM, 
he would have seen that my sympathy with .Mr. 
(ioodyear went no further than that appreciation 
of his industry and beautiful photographs which is 
dne to liiin on all hands. And indeed^ if Mr. D<;^a8 
luul I'Kiked forward in the files of the .IrcAifsc- 
lutol Iteoieie, he would have read in Mr. Good- 
year’s replies that I was on no account U» be 
regartled as a disciple—as indeed is true. 

Thun os to my own works of church-building, 
what contribution can they make to Mr. (hasi- 
year’s views? When Mr. IW and myself draw 
our churelies we condition their forms simply by 
our pencil and our pai>er. We can mtnjduce “ de¬ 
flections," "bends,"*' refinements," as our tsstes 
incline, and can gel our churches built with any 
“ asymmetry ” or defomuitinn that we nmy fancy. 
All architects’ designing is in a sense defoniiatwn, 
sinco it twisU the facts of building to the r^uire- 
menu of the wslbeiic fancy. But my readi^' of 
ancient building forbids me accepting mt^heval 
arehiiecturc lui dwdgnwl in this way. I do not 
believe that its fonua were fanciful dffarmaUons, 
but expediencies founded directly on the Btructural 
needs. For wamplc, to take a " refinement ’ — 
.inlaidu Mr. Oootlyear's investigation—that of the 
punting in the arch. In our archiU-cts’ denning 
this ban interference with Btructural necessity pro- 
p,MC<l on ideal grounds. But with the meiliii ywl 
builder the pointed arch was the constructive 
necessity of the time. 8<i with the “ liends " and 
"deflections" that wo may simply call battero, 
cambers, Ac.—onr use of such thinga, since it u 
fanciful, con l)u no criterion for the meiliitval use, 
which was practical. 

Again, we architects design our chnrcbM m a 
couple of months, and aim to have them built in a 
couple of years. But were there not some cen¬ 
turies and a dozen purposes in the fabrics of moat 
mediieval cathislrab ? The difficulty of Mr. Good- 


vuar’s view b that it smus topropose to usa^r^nal 
'activity of design exercising itself on such things 
as "bends" and “deflections" when these have 
come into exbtenoe in the course of great strolches 
of time and hv the hands of many genemtu^ of 
buUders ! One can conceive wilhonl difficulty ol 
the banding down of the broad ideals of building 
—height, breadth, richness, or vista. The accen¬ 
tuation of some principal ftature might w con¬ 
tinued in a building of many a^. But whence 
** refinements " are of inches in lengths of hund^ 
of feet, and the consumiuation of a “ bend is at an 
interval nf a generation or two after its commence¬ 
ment, the theory of such a scheme rwiuirea a 
special machinery. I feel that a secret construc¬ 
tional guild is hinted at- an organisation re-span- 
sihle from first to last for mcdiu val building, and 
handing on Hie sacred mystery of “ refinements 
from generation to generation. But such a 
sition makes a " largo order," and I should Iw 
Bind for some one in sympathy with Mr. Gooit- 
yoar’s views to indicate exai'ily the grounds of such 
a theorv.-1 am, Sir. your obedient servant, 

■ Edw-ved S. Peiuk. 


MlNUTl-^S. V. 

At tb« Fifth pcneral UMtltig (Riuine*! and Otdioaryl of 
th. Seiran tU07-0S, h«I4 Moudoy, «th Janiwrj 1^. at 
a pm l*rm«ol; Mr. Thomas E. CidlcuU. Pnnirnl. in 
tb« Chair: 34 Fellow* (irusladlns II member* of the 
Conncill. 83 AMoclate* (Including I member of ihe Couimlll. 
and a lew riutor*. the Minute* of the Meeting held 
16lh December 11KJ7 J. 144 went taken a. read and siKiied 

* The Hon. Hecretarjf annoonewl the der«« of Ed.nrd 
George Uajpe*, elected AuccuiU I87fi, r»lirc<l llSIi ; and 
Frank John Brewer, FtlUMr. elected 181(1. 

Mr. Robert Henry Kerr. Fellow, attending for tlm fint 
lime alnee hi* election, wa* formally ailmittod by the 

Chairman. t 

Tlie lollowing candidate* tor inember«hiii were elwteil 
by ihow ot hand* under By-law 9; 

.k* Fkli. »w, 

SAMim. Hl'BHT HEAOEB ^.f. IhhI . of Chri»lcliurah. 
N.Z. 

A* Aiuua'ltTr- 

WAI.TER fiODFREk' flREEN’ [.Specml AVominafiew, 
IW>7.. 

The Hen. Secretary having formally acknowledged the 
receipt of book* presented to the tdbiary. a Wiedial roU of 
thank* waa paiacd to Uie various donors. 

Mr.Cha*. K. Guy Hall Itaving moved, in acoordanoc 
with notice, ** Thai th# Council be ileaired to conaidar the 
adviaability ot holding an Euitiinalion in Honour*, and 
to report to a General Meeting." the million wa* dia«ttas«l, 
but tailed lor want of a seconder. 

Mr. 8. Hurst Keagrr [F.j trad and illustrated by model* 
and diBgraros a Taper on Ssrarr Exits ro« TinuTua aim 
innaa I'tACU or EaxaaTsixEasT. and the lubjeel haring 
been discussed a rota ol thanks was passtd to him 
acclamation. 

The proceeding* then riosrd, and the Meeting separated 
at 10 pjn. 
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IsTRont’cnoN. 



T iniiy Im 3 a aurpriso to those who have not studied the subject of this Paper to lenm 
that there are renioins of alwut twenty royal palaces in Scotland. Although most of 
these are in ruins, all are of great interest historically, while some, as 1 hope to show 


presently, are of much interest architecturally. 

The reason for the largeness of the number of these ancient royal dwellings lies, first, 
undoubtedly in the fact of the restless and divided political state of Scotland during llie 
period when the earlier royal castles were bnilt, i.e. between 1200 and 1500. The moontainons 
nature of the ooimtry and the consequent difficulty of communication probably also led to the 
multiplication of royal imlaces, while the earlier royal residences, being also fortresses, were 
needed at strategic points of the divided kingdom. 

The following is a list of the royal palaces of Scotland with which I wish to deal. In 
many cases the work of building was carried on by snccessive kings, and it is not possible to 
furnish specific dates. 


Roxbnrgh Cutlt. 
Tnutxiair Ilaum . 
Rotbemy CutUt . 
Kildrummie CmUo 
I. htuiiUflaagc Ciwtlo 
luicluuaben C««Un 
Punfemiliae Palace 


, . UOO-lftOO 

Dnnclunald Castle 

. 1850-1400 

. 1100 1700 

Linlithgow Palace 

. . 1423 1G20 

. . 1200-1800 

Edinburgh Cootie 

. 1484-1613 

. iaOO-1350 

Stilling Cootie 

. . 1430 1600 

. . 1030-1800 

Folklond Polnce . 

. . 1430 1530 

. . 125O-1S00 

. 1*100-1550 

Holyrood Poloce . 

, . 1408 1680 

-SI Ju. IDW. 


D 0 


I 

I 
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I can bat mention other ancient royal palaces which practically exist only as names in 

history—c.?.: .i 

SoosK. which is almut two miles from Perth, api)ear8 to have l*oen the chief seat of the 

Pictish kingdom so early at least as 728. and it retained its importance after that kingdom 
was annexed by Kenneth MacAlpin. the king of the Scots. The kings continued to crown^ 
there until Edward L, in 1298. carried off the coronation stone to Westminster, where it is 
still used for coronations. A mo<lem Gothic mansion now stands in the place of the ancient 


royal palace. ^ „ 

‘ Dinoos CiSTLE. on the Clyde, taken by Edward Balliol in 1833; Casiuck (or Turnberky) 
Castle, on the Ayrshire coast, from which the father of King Robert the Bruce received his 
title Earl of Carrick, in right of his lady; FoiminoT, near Perth, once, it is said, the site of a 
Pictish iialace, where Kenneth MacAlpin died in 8tl0. and where Malcolm Canmore is believe<l 
to have resided, many royal charters hearing date from it; AiiKRifETHY, about ten miles from 
Forteviot, a seat of Pictish royalty, where also Malcolm Canmore sometimes resided. In almost 
all these instances nothing now remains to enable us to judge of their design. 

Although the list of Scottish royal jialacea is a formidable on^ the larger number n^l 
occupy our attention but for a very short Ume, seeing that our purpose of study this evening 
is not historical, but architectural. Many of these ancient residences of royalty hive deseeded 
to us in so ruinous a condition that, however strongly they may appeal to the imagination of 
the Scottish patriot or historian, the more relevant aspect of their design and construction 
cannot profitably occupy prolonged attention here. 

Certain reflections, common almost to all these ruined palaces, deserxe jiassing remark . 
First, it is. I think, worthy of notice that the sites for these building appear to have been 
chosen with considerable discriminutioa, both strategically, where this wa.s necessary, and 
with regard to the picturesque. It also seems to me that the character of the design of these 
old Scottish castles must have been thought out much more carefully, and even artisUc^ly, 
than is usually supposeil: how else can we account for the success with which buildings 
having little or no architectural embellishment so harmonise with the natural features of the 
surrounding country that, instoail of being a blot on some glorious mountain scene, the general 
impression frequently is whoUy a delight? I confer it is to me always refreshing to view 
these Scottish castles in the rugged grandeur of tlieir mountain setting, in comparison even 
with the most approved modem work, with its spirit of resUessncas, seeming too often to 
apjieal almost rudely for nitproval by its overweight of omiuuent. 

The suitability of the material employed in these old castles stiU bears testimony, even in 
decay, to the artistic ability of their designers. This applies, I think, both to the material 
itself and to the way in which it was employed. Possibly there may not have l>eeu much 
choice of material for building, but where there was a choice the stone used seems to have 
l*een the mt«t suitable to give harmony of colour in the general landscape. What ilignity 
some of these old stone castles had : their grey stone walls rising straight and high from their 
rocky bed like a reflection of the mountain crag, and with their stone-slabhed roofs sloping in 
unbroken colour like the strong sides of the hills around. The modern restorer of such 
buildings through lack of artistic insight has sometimes spoilt the harmony of a whole 
mountain landscape, as, (or instance, by re-roofing this type of castle with blue slates. The 
Iwlduess of the masonry of these buildings is almost always in perfect keeping with the spirit 
of the design, just as the general design is in perfect keeping with the spirit of the landscaiie 
aromid. 

It is impossible in this short Paper to deal systematically with the development of design 
in these Scottish buildings. It seems ciear, however, tliat the earlier castles with which we 
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are to deal were generally of the type of the Norman keep, nomewhat aimilar to those of 
France and England, rnfortonately, Scottish bnUdinga of tho earUer period have suffered 
even worse i Vitin those of England through desperate feuds or during the wars of more ^ious 
imjKjrt. We have therefore practically no remiiins, even in rains, of residential buildings of 
the character under consideration earlier than the thirteenth century. 

It is interesting to note that as the Scottish throne liecame more secure the royal 
IMilaces develope«l from the simpler type of the keep to the more extensive and elegant type of 
palace, as represented by Stirling, Linlithgow, Holyrood, and Falkland. 

The extent of the field to Iw traversed renders it absolutely impossible that a detailed 
description of the buildings should bo given, or that architectnral details should be minutely 
and critically examined. All that can be done is to bring Iwfore you a general survey of 
the subject. In order that the historical references may be more rea<iily followed I append 
two tabulated lists with dates1. A list of the reigns of the Scottish kings from a.d. 100.5.* 
11. A list of the Master Masons to the Crown of Scotland.t 


Beigns or THE Scomsu Kings. 


Malcolm II. 

Duncaii I., “ Tho Gracions ** 
Macboih .... 
I.ulach “ Tbe tiimplu ** . • 

Malouliu III., ** Casmuoro ”. 
Donald Banc tfirat reigut 

Dnncan II. 

Donald Banc (aocoud reignt. 
Eadgar . . . • • 

Alaxandfr 1., ** Tho Fiorce ” 
David L, “ The Saint ”. . 

Malcolm IV, “ Tho Maiden ** 
William “The Lion" • 
Alexander II. . . • 

Alexander III. . • 


. 1005-1034 
. 10jU-104U 
. 1040-1057 
. 1067-1057-8 
1057-8-1003 
. 1003 1004 
. 1001 
. 1094 1007 
. 1007-1100-7 
. llt» 7 11*24 
. ILM 1153 
. 1163 1106 
. 1105-1214 
. 1214-1249 

. 1240-1285-8 


Margaret, “ The Maid of Norway ” 
Tbe First Literregnmu . 

John iBalluI) .... 
The Second Interregnum 
Robert I. (Brueej .... 
iHtvid n. (Bmoe). , , . 

Robert IL (Stewart) 

Robert III. (Stewart) . . > 

James 1. (Stewart) 

James 11. (Stewart) . . . 

Jamea III. (Stewart) , . . 

James IV. (Stewart) . . . 

James V. (Stewart) . 

Mary (Stewart) . . . . 

Jamea VI. (Stewart) , . . 


1285 6 1200 
. 1200 1202 
. 1292 1296 
. 1290-1808 

. 1306-1320 
. 1329 1370-1 
1870-1-1390 
. 1390 1408 
. 1406-1436-7 
1436-7-1400 
. 1400 1488 
. 1488 1518 
. 1513 1.A42 
. 1542 1667 
. 1667-1625 


A List of Masteu Ma.sons or the Ceown of Sootlanh appointed undhb the Peivv Seal. 


1. Grant by King James V. to John Urownhill of the office of Matter Mason for lile. Given at Stirling. 

10th January 1532. . i.- i „ 

2. Grant by King Jamea V. to Tbomaa Franche of the office of Master Mason for life. Given at Kelso. 

noth April 1636. , , ,, , - 

8. Grant by King Jamea V. to Mugin Martyn, Frenchman, of the office of Matter Mason. In the tastle of 

Dunbar. Given at Orleans, lat December 1530. f n i i 

4. Grant by King Jami.» V. to Nicolas Roy, Frenchman, of the office of Master Mason. Given at Falkland. 

22nd April 1589. _ ... 

6. Grant to John Roytell, Frenchman, of the office of l*rineipal Master Mason for lifit Given at Ktirtmg. 

loth March 1557. , ... 

6. Grant by King Janie* NT. to WTlliom Wallace of the office of I'micipol Master Mason for life. Given 

at Edinburgh, IHtli .April 1617. 

7. Grant by King Charlea I. to John Mylne. elder, of the office of Principal Master Mason for life. Given 
at Holyrood House, 17th December 1681. 

8. Grant by King CUarle* I. to John Mylne, younger, of tho office of Principal Master Mason for life. Given 
at Ediubnrgii, 1st Fehmory 1080. 


• Prom Th* Seeduh A'iagJ. by Sir Atchihald 11. Dnobar. 
t From Tki Mnttir MatonM to Iht Croum of ScoUanti, by U. S, Mylne. 
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9. Grant by King Cbarlea II. to Robert Mylne of the office of Principal Maater Maeon for life. Given at 
\Mutehall, 28th February 1668. 

10. Grant by King George I. to Gilbert Smith of the office of Master Maaou daring pleasure only. Given 
at St. James's, 10th Janaar} 1715. 

11. Grant by George, Prince Regent, to James Smith of the office of Master Mason dming pleasure only. 
Given at Carlton House, 14th April 1810. 

Roxburgh. 

The ruins of Roxburgh Castle are loo far gone lor any view to be of any general architoc- 
tural interest, but it is certain that it was a royal castle in the twelfth century. Stirling, 
Edinburgh, Berwick, Jedburgh, and Roxburgh were the five chief fortresties of Scotland, and 
were in 1174 pledged to England for the payment of the ransom of William the Lion. The 
Castle was taken from the English by Janies II. in 1460 and reduced to ruins, but was 
rebuilt as a garrison by the Protector immerse! in 1547. When it was allowed to crumble to 
ruins is not known. 

TR.\Qt'\iB House. 

Traquair Honse is situated in Peeblesshire, about u mile from Innerleithen, near the 
junction of the small stream called the Qoair with the Tweed. King David I., Malcolm the 
Maiden, William the Lion, Alexander 11., and Alexander III. all date charters from this 
house. William the Lion suffered a tedious illness here in 1208, and held bis Court there in 
1209. Edward I. was here in 1304, and Edward IL in 1810. The boildlng is of three 
periods. The oldest part is at the north-east comer of the Quadrangle. In the second period 
llie building was extended to the south-east. On the centre dormer window is carved the date 
1642, which doubtless marks the time of erection. Farther additions were made in 1G95, 
comprising the low wings, terraces, and grand entrance gateway. There is a quaint old-world 
picturesqueness about this building which is very charming, and its owners have up to this 
time most carefully avoided any interference with its ancient form and even its fnmishlugs. 
This is the house described by Sir Walter Scott in “ Waverley ’’ as the Mansion House of 
Bradwardine, and here are the famous “ Bear ” Gates. 

Rothesav Castle. 

Rotliesay Castle, in the island of Bute, is one of the most interesting of the early roval 
castles. It is said to have been erected in the period of Uie Nurse invasions, and to have 
l)een defended in 1228 by Alexander HI. against Clave, King of Man, who, supjiorted hy the 
King of Norway with a fleet of eighty ships, came and besieged it. It was taken and retaken, 
and daring the struggle I>etween Baliol and Robert Bruce was for a time occupied by the 
English, but in 1811 Ibe latter succeeded in taking it. This castle was a favourite residence 
of Robert H. and Robert HI. in the fourteenth century. In 1898 David, son of King Robert IL, 
was created Duke ol Rothesay, a title still retained hy the Prince of Wales. On the death of 
Robert III. in 1407 the castle was committed to the family of Bute, the head of that family 
being formally constituted hereditary Governor and Constable in 1498, which office the present 
Marquis of Bute still holds. 

Architecturally, no less than historically, this castle is interesting, bemg a good example, 
though in ruins, of the planning of a thirteenth-century fortress. Though circular in form, 
the great screen wall is seen in its simplest form, defended by four round towers; but the 
moat takes approximately the more usual square form. The diameter of the courtyard is 
142 feet, the walls being from 8 to 10 feet thick. The chapel remains are of rubble stone, 
without architectural features. They indicate early erection. The outer building at the 
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entrance is evidently o£ later date, and was probably the work of Robert II. or IIL, built to 
provide a residence similar to tbeir other royal castles, such as Dundonald. 

Kildbumhik. 

Kildrommie Castle stands on on eminence near the river iXm, about thirty-six miles north¬ 
west of Aberdeen. The situation, as will be seen from the views, is delightful, but the building 
has long lieen in ruins. It is doubtless one of the thirteenth century castles, and a very 
interesting example of an early fortress. David, grandson of David 1., owned this castle; by 
his daughter it descended to the family of Bruce, and from them, with tlie sister of Kii^ 
Robert L, to the family of Mar. It was besieged by Edward I. in 180C, and yielded in 
consequence, it is said, of an accidental fire within. The castle shows signs of a reslorotion 
by the English about this date. The earlieet port of the building is most probably the great 
tower at the north-west comer, which is 58 feet in d i a me te r , with walls 10 to 12 feet thick. 
Little is now left of this ancient tower but the foundations. It contains a draw-well. The 
great hall can be traced, and was 78 feet by 41 feet. The eliapel was larger than usual, being 
85 feet by 20 feet. The eastern wall remains, with its three lancet windows. 
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Dunstaffsaoe Castle. 

The site of this casUe is u juttiug rock, near the point of a low-lying pemnsnla at tho 
seaward end of Loch EUve in Argyllshire. The Castle walls form an irregular qoadrilat^al 
figure, measuring about 187 feet on the north side and about 112 feet on the west. The 
north-east and north-west angles have round towers, and the south-e^t and south-wes 
angles are each treated differently, so that the mass is well broken. The great screen or 
cui^in wall is n to 11 feet thick and al)ont 60 feet high outside, the parapet bemg alwut 
25 feet above the courtyard level. There is Uttle to indicate the original arrangement of the 
interior, hut a large fireplace in the north wall probably indicates the position o the Great 
Hall. Much of the dressed stonework of the interior has been stripped, probably for house 

building, and so decay has been hastened. ‘ ..... m, , . 

The date of the building of the original castle is thought to be about luoO. The later 
building at the entrance probably dates from the sixteenth or seventeenth century, and that 
against the north wall from the eighteenth century. Under the pediment of the door of t e 
latter are the letters .E-U. and L.C. and the date 1725. The early iiointed l^eet ^"dows, 
with iieculiarlv wide splavs, are similar to those of the neighbouring chapel, which is in the fu y 
developed early pointed style that prevaUed in ScoUond from about the nuddle of the thirteenth 
century till its close. There is a resemblance lietween the general design of this castle and 
the walls and towers of St. Andr^ at Viileneuve, built about 1300. The latter has the same 
rounded angle and tower as seen from the south-west, while the details of tho walls are 

An earlier structure than that of which any part now remains is Sieved to have existed 
at Dunstaffnage, tradition holding that it was the seat of the Pictish and Scottish kings 
liefore the removal of the monarchy to Scone. Certain it is that the site was chosen with 
judgment, as it commands the entrance to three of Scotland’s great national highways the 
outlet seaward by the Sound of Mull, that northward by Loch Linnhe and the Great Glen, 
and that eastward by the shores of Loch Etive and the Pass of Brander. 

Kenneth II. is said to have transferred, in a.d. 848, the seat of government from 
Dunstaffnage to the Palace of Forteviot in Perthshire. The same king U believed to have 
removed the famous •• Stone of Destiny ” from Dunstaffmige to Scone. Later and better- 
authenticated historv tells us that after 1266, when the Western Isles were ceiled to 
Scotland, tho MacDougalls of Lome possesseil the castle for some time, hut it was taken hy 
King Robert the Bruce in 1808, and he granted a charter, which still exists, to Sir .\rthur 
Campbell, of “ the Constalmlary of Dunstaffnage and the maines thereof which .Alexander of 
Argyle liad in his hands.” The Campbells nro still in charge, the present Cap^ of Dun- 
staffhage being tlio nineteenth in succession. David 11. was at the castle in 1888, and 
James I. of Scotland paid it a visit in 1431, when he summoneil the chieftains to meet him. 
(If those who obeyed the royal summons it is said that some he jiardoned for misdemeanours, 
others he admonished, a few ho blessed, and a lot he hanged. In this place Flora MacDonald 
was for a time imprisoned in 1746, after having assisted in the escape of the Yoniig Pretender, 

Bonnie Prince Charlie.” 'Tlie family papers of the hereditary Captain of the Castle famish 
nuuiv references to royal visits and important adsemblies of the Highland chiefs, but time 
does not permit of further historical notes. It is, however, a matter of interest that a few 
years ago the dwelling-house at the south-east angle was restored so as to be fit for occupa¬ 
tion. His Gracious Majesty our King, the Duke of Argyll, and a few friends contributed 
the necessary funds. 
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LocmiABim Cahtlk. 

This caHtle is on the soath-east of the town of Lochmaben in Damfriesshire. It is 
believed to have been boilt by Robert Bruce, who died there in 1295. He waa a competitor for 
the crown, and grandfather of Kin g Robert the Bruce. Ah this castle commanded the 
entrance to the south-west of Scotland, it was the battleground of many contests. Edward L 
took it in 1298, and Robert Bruce fled to it from England before commencing his great 
struggle for the crown of Scotland. Baliol handed over tlie castle to Edward IIT., but it was 
retaken by David II. in 1348. It fell again, however, into Edward’s hands after the bottle of 
the Standard, but the English were exitelled in 1384. It was a royal castle in 1455 after the 
attainder of the Douglases. It was again besieged in 1588, and taken by James VI. from 
Lord Maxwell, the governorship being bestowed upon the Earl of Annandale. 

The building is in form a parallelogram, and measures about 126 feet by 108 feel. The 
entrance was approached by a moat about 20 feet wide, and the side walls were extended 
across the moat with arches under which boats could pass to the entrance. The walls are 
substantial, and were evidently high like other castles of the period. Nothing now remains 
but a shapeless ruin, even the ashlar stone facing having l»een stripped off for use in building 
cottages in the neighbourhood. 

DtJKFKBULIMK. 

As will be seen from the plan, the palace of Dunfermline is situated immediately to the 
south-west of the abbey, a connection between the two being formo<l by a tower, which is 
pierced by an archway, still forming one of the entrances to the town from the south. The 
oldest part—undoubtedly that at the east end—appears from the style of masonry and 
mouldings to date from the ** Transition ” period from Norman to Early English, proliably the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. It is thought that the lower part of the walls of 
the whole south front was probably bnilt in Robert Bruce’s time, but the upper part 
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with large mullioned windows cannot be earlier than the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
while some i^arts are certainly later. Here Malcolm Canmore was marne<l to the Saxon 
Princess Margaret, who seems to have exercised so beneficent an influence in her time. 
In the adjoining abbey, which he founded, both were buried. The only remains of Malcolm s 
time ore the lower courses of a round tower, which exist on the other side of the Pittencrieff 
glen, and are still known as Malcolm’s Tower. After Malcolm's time Dunfermline appears to 
have l»oen coutinae<l as a place of royal residence, and we read of King Edward I. of Engbuid 
with his army of invasuon destroying the abbey building after passing some months here in the 
winter of 1308-4, “levelling all the palaces with the 84iil." The abbey was restored by King 
Robert Bruce and the palace built. His son and successor, David II.. was Kim here in 
13-23. 

Many references to royal oceuiaitiou might be quoted from records. James \. brought 
his bride, Mary of Lorraine, here, and James VI. made this palace a favourite residence; 
Charles 1. was liom here in 1600. The palace was allowed to fall into decay after the time of 
Charles II. At the present time the ancient part of the abbey church and what remains of 
the abbey and iialoce buildings are in charge of H.M. 06Bce of Works, and a good deal has 
l>een done recently in the way of clearing away rubbish and modem excrescences and restoring 
the original work with the object of lielter preservation. In co-operation with the Camc-gie 
Dunfermline Trust, we have just restored a spiral stone stair by which direct communication 
can again be had between palace and abl»ey, and unsightly mean buildings used as a smithy 
against the refectory wall are about to l>e removed so as to exjKise original work. 


Dl'NItONALI* CaSTLX. 

Dundonuld Castle is u good example of a fourteenth-century keep, and was a favourite 
residence of Robert II. and Robert IH., the former having died here in 135)0. The original 
keep is rectangular in plan, measuring 81 feet 8 inches by 40 feet, its original height having 
Ijeen about 70 feet. It is divided in height into two stories of pointed arched compartments. 
The ground floor was originally divided into thrise com|>artmentB, truces of tlie division w-alls 
l)eing visible. The great hull on the upper floor, the roof of which has almost disappeared, is 
60 feet 6 inches long by 2.'; feet 51 inchee wide and about *25 feet high. It was vaulted by a 
pointed tunnel vault with transverse and diagonal moalde<l ril«, and having segmental 
arch wall ribs springing from corlwls. The ribs are not confilructional, but are applied to 
the surface of the Iwirrel vault, as found in some Scottish churches of the period, Jis, for 
instance, at St. Giles’ Church, EiUnburgh, and Paisley .\bboy. 


Lreunmow Pal-ace. 

It is not surprising that the site of Linlithgow Palace was early selected as a suitable 
|>oBition for a royal residence. David 1. had a castle here from 1124 to 1153, and Edward I. 
of England live<l in the castle for a few months of 1301-2. At that time or shortly after¬ 
wards he extended the castle which remained for twelve years in English bands, when it was 
taken in 1318 by Bruce. In 1350 David II. had the castle repaired, but it suffered by fire in 
1424, and the building of the new jwlace commenced in the year 1425 under John of Walton, 
Master of Works. Between that date and 1461 the work was carried on under Robert 
Wedale, Roliert Livingstone, John Holmes, and John Weir. After the lapse of sixteen years, 
daring which period nothing appears to have been done, the work was resumed in 1467 by- 
Henry Livingstone. The soutb aide was built Instween 1488 and 141)6. 
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.fames IV. apjiears to have resided at Liulithgow a goixl] deal, and .Tames ^. was l>orn 
here in 1512. He considenildy altered the huildings, changing the priucii ol entrance from 
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the east to the south side, iind erecting the outer gateway near the church tower. The 
fountain in the centre of the «mrtyard is nl«» ijelieved to have been erected l>y him. It was 
probably in its alteird condition when Queen Mary of Guise was brought here and 8ai«l tlwl 
she “ had never seen a mure princely palace." 

In lf»(>7 the north aide of the palace, then in a ruinous state, fell in, and it appears to 
have U«n left thus for ten years when in 1617 James VI. gave orders for rebuilding this 
side. The date 1620 cnrve<l on the cenlml staircase seems to indicate that the work was 
then in i»rogrcss. William Walbice (who is Udievwl h* have designed Heriot’s Hospital 
Edinburgh) was prolwbly the architect of this imrt. ’ 

After the l«ttl« of Dunbar, in Gn-mwell’s troops held the p,ilace for nine years, 

brom that time a part .>f the Iniildiug was occaHit)nally occupie«l by successive earls of 
Linlithgow as hereditary keepers, the western side lieing used for burgh and conuty business. 
The was last occupied in 1746, when a party of Royalist troops, lodged heie after the 

lattle of Falkirk, set fire to the budding, which was left a total wreck, as it hos since 
continue<i. 

The principal rooms are on the first door; on the eastern side tlie great hall 100 feet 
by 60 feet, on the wiuthem side the chaiiel and ante-room, on the western side the dinina and 
M,1 «, ibo northern sijo the hsnqooting luU and .mailer room,. Tb7ro,,J 
Mrhaniber is M the notln-*esl nimer. with oratory mljoining. Queen Mary i. and to hare 

born in the drawing-toom on the Hlh l)e.:eml«r 1512. Allhoo,h the erterior rf the 
paloee .. iu«».v, ana dtgmBed, inlete.ting detaU is introdueod ,ith ^ h»te .pari^ly 7 
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at thfl eastom entrance and ibe oratory oriel on the north front. The elevations to the 
courtyard are all qnite different and of interesting design. Sonie hue ejuuuples of interior 
stonework still remain, as the splendid fireplace of the great hall, recently restored, and the 
chapel, with its lofty windons and nanieroas niches. 


EnixnrBOH Cactlb. 

Although the Castle of Edinhmgh is known to have existed as a fortress before the time 
of Edwin, Kmg of Northumbria, who is said to have reboilt the castle in the year (>26, the 
first notice of the castle os a royal habitation occurs in 1107 under Alexander 1., and it is for 
the first time designated in history as a royal residence in the reign of i)avid I., who 
succeeded to the throne in 112-1. ^Ye know, however, that it was occupied by Malcolm 
Canmore, and that the sainted Queen Margaret died there in 1098. The little Norman 
cha^iel which hears her name still exists - tlio oldest building of the castle group, and one of 
the oldest in Scotland. The other buildings of Uiat date which would that form the royal 
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residtaice would Joubllesa be of eiuiple deei^u. Those liave long since disappeared, and no 
trace of them now remains. The castle had a chequered history in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. First nuns and then monks were in reeidcnce, the former being “ pul fortbe " tluit 
the latter might l)e protected there during the building of Ilolyrood Abbey, which they occupied 
in 1176. From 1174 to 1186 the castle was in Englbh hands. Under William the Lion 
and Alexander 11. the castle grew in imiwrtance, ami during the reign of Alexander 111. it 
became the principal royal residence in Scotland, as well os the deiswitory of luitional 
records and the regalia. In 1*291 Edward I. besieged and took the castle, which was several 
times taken and retaken during the wars of independence. Edwanl ITl. in 1336 commenced 
a rcfortification of the castle, and in 1344 it formed one of a chain of fortresses intended to 
hold tlie south of Scotland in Bubjectioii. On the return of David 11. from his captivity he 
made the castle his chief abode, and in 1368 built the great tower called " David’s Tower." 
It was 60 feet in height and contained a lords hall and a new court kitchen. It occupied a 
iwsiiion near the present Half-moon Battery, but was demolished at the siege of l.'>73. The 
lower iMirt of the (late Tower, now called the Argyll Tower, is also believed to liave lieeu the 
work of David 11., tlie thickness of the walls indicating its great age. The east and west walls 
are 10 feet it inches and 7 feet 6 inches thick resjieetively, while the north wall is 17 feet 
thick at the base. The lower nuiBonrj* still existing is believed to be iiart of the original work, 
but the eastern front was rofaced after the siege of 1S73, while the upper jiart as now seen is 
u restoration by Mr. Uipjxdyte J. Blanc, carried out about twenty yi^ars ago througli the 
munificence of the late ifr. Thomas Nelson. 

The great hall, which forms the south side of the palace square, was built in 1434, a 
previous hall having evidently existed, as indicateil by the vaulting underneath, which extends 
inwards considerably beyond the present north wall of the hull. The south-east comer 
building of the Faloce square is thought to have been built about the same [leriod, and is 
comiected internally with the Great Hall. In one of the ground-door rcaims in this jairl 
James VI. of Scotland was b<irn (1566). Tlio last great occasion when the hall was occupied 
was in 1648, when Cromwell was entertained by the Earl of Leveu. 'fbis fine apartment was 
mutilated and subdivided, and served the purjiose of a military hospital for nearly ‘200 years. 
Through the generosity of the late Mr. Thos. Nelson, the work of restoration was camixl out 
by Mr. Blanc in 189*2. The north end of the cast wing was erected in 1615 under Willwm 
Wallace, who probably designed Heriot’s Hospital and the north side of Linlithgow Palace. 
The style of work is certainly similar. The west wing was prolsibly added about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, lunl is without architectural pretensions. The north wing is 
nineteenth-century work carried out by K. W. Billings. 

Srinurso Caktue. 

It has lieen said that King David I. found Scotland built of wattles, and left her framtsl 
in granite castles. Ho it was who is believed to have built the first feudal castle at Stirling, 
probably a single square tower or keep, as shown on the ancient seal of the burgh. Before this, 
however, there was evidently a royal residence, os Alexander I. died hero in 1124. To tlie 
royal Stewarts, Stirling Castle was a 8j>ecially favourite homo. James I. of Scotland regarded the 
place as the Windsor of Scotland, and his son James II. was bom within its walls, os was 
also James 111. It is James however, who is so intimately associateil with the castio in 
history, and of whom so many stories are told locally as to his assumed character as the 
“ guberlunzie " man. His initials and those of his second wife, Mary of Guise, are to be soon 
re^ieutedly upon the walls of the palace. The hapless (Jueeu Mary was conveyed here frc>m 
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Liiilitligow when seven months old and crowned with great ceremony on tlie 9th of Keiitembor, 
154H. James VI., too, was hronght here from Edinliorgb when he too was a mere infant, 
and the castle was his home until he asauiued the government of the country. When 
James VI. of Scotland Itecame James 1. of England, and entered upon hie iuberiLance of the 
English throne in KiOB, Stirling Castle i*ensed to Ik) a permanent royal residence. 

Tlie general plan of the castle to be shown distinguishes the ancient buildings from the 
modern militant' Imildings, and it will be seen how thoughtlessly the merely utilitarian War 
Office engineer has crowded the space without the least regard to amenity, historical Hym{>athy, 

or the picturesque. Surely it is time tliat the Crown should 
have power and means to preserve all such national historic 
treasures in stone from wanton destruction and neglect, luul 
to prevent ruin hy the hand of one of its own de|sirtmentK. 

As to the huildiugs, the Parliament Hall is l>elievod 
to he the tuirliest, except |)erhu{m the small plain building 
known as the Mint, and was prohahly designed by the royal 
favourite but ill-fated Bobert Co<'hrane, Master «if the 
King’s Works to James HI. Ho was hange<l in 1481 on 
the Bridge of Lniader hy the jealous Scuts nobles. Its 
refined Gothic detail is in marked contrast to the later 
work of James V.’s time at the palace. From old prints 
showing what this Iniilding was like before it was mntilated 
so mercilessly in order to provide barrack room, it can be 
seen that the pro|x)rtions were refined and llio detail artistic, 
'fhe once noble hall, 125 feet long, has Iteen divided into 
several fioors, the original open timber roof has disa[>peartHl, 
and the commonest kind of barnu'k work partitions and 
staircases inserted. 

When the j>oet Bolwrt Burns first visited Stirling 
the desecration of this building so angered him that he 
scratched on one of the windt)w {Mines of a nxim in the 
hotel some veiy severe lines, in which he says : 

Hers Stcarts onne in glory reigned, 

.\nd Uws for Scotland's wool iirdaine<l; 

Bnt now nnroofed their palace stands. 

Their sceptre swayed by olhi-r hands. 

Those responsihle ho nders to as “ an idiot race to honour 
lost." 

The {wliKe building is jiarticulurly interestuig us one of the curliest examples of the 
Beuaissonce in Scotland. An entry in the accounts of the Lord Treasurer of Scotland, under 
the date 8th June 14»li, records a payment t(» IValloj- Merlyoune Mason “ forbigging [building] 
the Kinge’s Hons.” The work was, however, long in pnigress, for it is known that James V. 
was btuiding here in 1540, and the date 16.57 in ajKiu souie of the dormer windows. The 
detail is a mixture of late Gothic and French Classical Benaissanco. The {taluco is planned 
in the form of a square with a central courtyard. The north-east and south fronts are ail in 
the same style, with archi^ and cuspeil recesses and wjuare-headed windows alternating. 
Each recess is decorated with a circular baluster-shupeil column, forming a {ledeetAl for a 
vigorously rarveil figure. The Hoyal Chapel was erected hy James VL in 1,501, and llm more 
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correct detail of the Classical Renaissance is not of mncb interest. The interior, like that of 
the Parluunent Flail, has i)e«n entirely destroyed to make accommodation for soldiers. 

Falkland. 

Although a Falkland Palace is known in history so far liack as 1S71, it is not the same 
building a {lait of which we now see. It was in the old iialace that David, Duke of Rothesay, 
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waB imprifioned liy his uncle, Duke of Albany, in 1402. of wliich mipriflonment romantic 
stories are told. James 111. and James IV. are lx>tli supposed to have built here, and 
from the style of the south front the main building would api»enr to belong to the latter 
part of the fifteenth or the early [Mirt of Uie sixteenth century. The interior of the building 
fronting the courtyard was added by .Tames Y. It was here he died in 1542, after the defeat 
at Solway Moss, and six days after the birth of his daughter, Mary, Queen of Scots, at 
Linlithgow. Hotli Maty of Guise and Queen Mary often retired to Falkland o-s a favourite 
resort. James VI. likewise added considerably to the building. 

An entry in the Acts of the Scottish Parliament, dated 27th July 1525, shows that the 
then existing (lalace had fallen into a ruinous state; and ahmt 1537 James V. set nl)OUt 
extensive additions, prol>ably erecting the buildmgs on the east and north sides of the court- 
TOtd. The north wing has entirely disapiiennnl, and of that on the east only l»rc walls 
remain, both Imving been destroyed by fire. The late Marquis of Bute spent much lime and 
money in order to rescue from decay what remained of the noble pile, 'llie interior has lieen 
dealt with very thoroughly by Mr. Kinross and Mr. TarboUou, the old floors and finishings of 
oak with much elal>orate carving having been restored or renewed. The royal pew and 
original pulpit, with the fine oak screen and ladies’ gallery above, have been restored. The 
present owner. Lord Ninian Crichton-Stnart, has quite recently decorated the walls of the 
chapel with very fine Flemish tapestry from an old house in Maorssen, Ilolland, built in 1400. 

The architectural details are very effective indeed. The introduction of buttresses on the 
south front is very unusual in Scottish work, and looks like an attempt of a native architect 
to introduce novel features. The towers are somewhat similar to those of Holyroo4l Palace. 
The detail of the Reuaisaance work on the courtyard eastern wing is very fine, and bears a 
strong resemblance, though more refined, to the work of the James V. Palace at Stirling 
Castle. On the plinth of each column occur alternately the initials of James V. and Mary of 
Guise; this ]airt of the palace was therefore added between 15B9, when James brought Mary 
borne, and 1542, the date of his death. There is very clear evidence of French influence ui 
the Renaissance detail. 


HOLYROOD P.VLACE. 

Those who are not familiar with the history of Ilolyrood Abbey and Palace will lietter 
understand what follows from a koy plan, distinguishing the respective buildings which have 
liecn erecterl at different and widely separated limes. Upon this plan the oldest juirt, i.e. what 
now remains of the abliey, is shown in black. The Great Tower t>f the original iialace, built 
altont 1500, is hatched in line, and the biter ])alnce, built by Charles II., is shown in half-tone. 

I.—THE ABBEY. 

The founding of the abliey in 1128 is quite well authenticated, and the original 
charter of King David 1. can still lie seen at Edinburgh. 1 am, however, dealing more 
particularly with royal palaces, and can only say in passing that a careful study of the 
Cliajiel Royal of Ilolyrood House—all that remains of the abbey buildings—will well repay 
the architectiu-al student. fascinating variety of detail can still be clearly distinguishetl, 
throwing much light upon the chapel's chequered history. 

Notice, first, as andoubte<ily the earliest, and now the only remaining, fragment of that 
perio«l, the Late Norman doorway, now built up, at the eastern end of the south aisle, which 
evidently led to the cloisters. It can only be seen fmm the exterior, the royal vault having 
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been boilt Hgainst it on the inside. Then note the interestinf; transition of style as you look 
westward at the wall face of the south aisle. The key plan will make it plain to all that what 
now exists was but the nave of the original church, tower, transepts, and choir having entirely 
disappeared. It is said that daring the course of excavation for the formation of the garden 
certain remnants of foundations 
have been oljserved, ami the posi¬ 
tion of the steps to the high altiir is 
thought to be indicated by benching 
still showing in the turf; 1 cannot, 
however, at present vouch for the 
accuracy of these indications. Whitt 
I have shown by dotted lines upon 
the plan is only conjectural in order 
U> suggest roughly the approximaUi 
and probable relation of what exists 
to that which has diaap|ieared. 

Tliat little remnant of Late 
Norman work at the south-east 
comer has boon mentioned first 
because earliest, but the nave as a 
whole was not begun to be built 
until towards the end of the twelfth 
century, and then without but¬ 
tresses. It would appear that the 
extent of the outward thrust of 
early groined stone vaulting was 
not at first fully realised, as both 
in this church and in other similar 
cnees—as at 8t. Andrews Cathedral 
—buttresses were added long after 
the building bad lieeii completed. 

It was not until the days of Abbot 
Crawford, some time lietweeii 1457 
and 1483, that these buttresses 
were added. Those on the north 
side, though massive, are embel¬ 
lished with extremely delicate and 
beautiful work in the canopies of 
the niches Ac., in striking contrast 
to the more rigorous spirit of the 
earlier work of two centuries liefore. 

Notice, loo, the care with which the 
buttresses on the south side have 
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been designed so as not to interfere with the cloisters or with the Isjautifnl arcading of the south 
aisle wall. For three centuries Uiese noble buttresses safely withstood the constant thrust of 
the great stone vault of the nave; but when at Ust tlie catastrophe came, and the vault 
collapsed, there was no longer a Italance of forces, and so the buttresses which supported so 
long the outwunl thrust of the nave vault exerted an inward thrust, thus more disastrously 
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involrin;' in the common rain tioth north and south clerestories with the triforium iind nave 
arcade on the north side. 

Much more might Ite said nlioat the detail of the )>enutifnl min. I will only add that the 
tilling-in of the eastern arches of the nave and aisles datea from about the middle of the 
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sLyteentli century, but the large window was blown in in 1795 and restored in IBlfi, We 
might well linger over the magnificent west doorway, one of the verj’ finest of the Icitul in 
existence, but I have already exceeded the limit 1 had set myself for doaling with this uart of 
our subject. 
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II. —TUB ANCIBST I'ALAtK. 

u ii.dl .«lhent!c«tel th« Jame. IV. boUl lUe royal 
brida Maroaret Tudor, aa tho marriaRO actually to<.k place Ihoro on the mb .b^al 1^. 
SlSTuol tbe Lord High Ircaauror lor 15^d conbriu 1 

building in full progress, and it is believed that the work was la^n in 1498. James 1. 
certainly built also at Holyrood, but it is uncertain wlueb w Ins work. 

Tn Vlm^ the'aneient tower we have Ih^i recently trying to remove w^t w^ 
muloubtodlv comparatively modem and misleading, .md to restore the 
were originillv so far as that is possible. In Queen Mary s audience chamber the P^rtiti^ 
wliich uSTr^ntlv divided this fine room into two parts, has been removed, and you now 
ulo room ol Z"ii it «». in Queen Mary', tin., ailh it. origuud roiLng. f 
.nwt side of the ro<Tm has lieen opened out, and Ls thought to have l)con a prnate oratory. The 
ceUtoToVlu. r,:Zt. t.rth tXing with the ahlu. o™.. ol St. .kndrea on an aaure held at 
the mterwation ol the moulded panel., all richly painted and gdt. The priv^ 
evidently led from this apartment up hi the gaol above has Inien opened to view, and a most 
interesting piece of wall frieze decoration in tempera over the fireplace of the same room 
recently bJ^n discovered and exposed. In all these histoncal rooms the or|^-‘ 
surfaces of doorway and fireplace mouldings have been cleaned of ied 

treated so as to harmonisti with the fine tapestries which have 1«^ clean^l and restored. 
Tho ancient furniture also is being gradiuilly restored so far as that is poHsible. 

III.— palace op chaeles u. 

I have only now Ume to recall the bare historic facts that tho incursions of the English 
were responsible for the partial destruction of the palace m 1544 mid lo4i. 

Uie palace was again burnt while occupied by the troops cl the Commonwealth, tromwd^ 
appcL to have JSilt or added to the west front in 1658, but that 1 -t i-a demolished 
before the jiresent i«»luce was erecteil for Charles U. from the designs of Sir Milliam Bruce 
the work being carried out by Itoliert Myliie, master mason. The buildmg was commenced in 
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1071, HB the inciBed lettering on the stone pier at the north-west angle of the great court 
shows, i.e .:— 

“FVS BB BO MYLN8 M M I JtTI. 1671.*' 

(Foimdcd Kobert Mj'lne, Makter Maton, iM Jaly 1671.) 

Unfortunately the erection of the palace as we now see it involved the demolition, not 
only of the older palace and monastic buildings, but the south-west tower of the abbey 
church. Only the great tower opposite the main approach by the Canongate was spared, and 
this feature really governed the design of the principal front. 

The new palace was built on a very much more extensive scale than tliat which had 
previously occupied the site. It is rectangular in plan, measuring about 200 feet by 180 feet, 
with a central quadrangle about 90 feet stjuare. In design it may lie called British Pallndian 
of that period, treated with sufficient freedom in detail to give a certain interest which is 
refreshing. The state aiiartments are on the first floor, the Picture Gallery, which is 150 feet 
long, occupying the north side and connecting the ancient tower with the newer suite of 
princiiial rooms. There are some very fine plaster ceilings [figs. 15, 16] in the state rooms 
and also some beautiful carved oak doorways and mantelpieces. The tapestries also are 
exceedingly fine. 

The mea.sured drawings of these ceilings are shown • by the courtesy of the Board of 
Trustees for the National Galleries of Scotland, in whose charge they are. They were prejiared 
by the senior studente of the .\pplied School of .\rt as |iart of the scheme of the Scottish 
NatiomU Art Survey, a work which cannot be too highly commended. 

It is of great interest to know that these lieautiful pkster ceili n gs are the work of two 
Englishmen named John Halbert (or Houlbert) and George Bunserfield (or Hunsterfield), and 
that the oak carving is the work of one Jan Vansantvoort—evidently a Dutchman. The items 
given below have bwn kindly extracted for me by Dr. Hay-Fleming from the original account- 
IxKik of Sir William Bruce, now in n.M. Register House, Edinburgh. This account lawk 
was discovered in 1850 by Mr. Robert W. Mylne in a charter chest at Kinross House, formerly 
the seat of Sir William Bruce of Balcaskie. 

" Accompt of iHoneyes payed out by Sir IVm. Bruce, GenneraH Survayer to hla 
Majesties Workes upon the Iteparation of his Majesties Pallace of Ilullyrude- 
house from and after the 19<A Jany. 1671. 

Hi74. Feb. 19.—“Item jiayed to Jolm Halliert and George Dmiserfield Inglish plaisterers 
252 lib. for pkistering the 8rd roome in the fird stone of the inner syde of the North quarter 
of this [lalluce measuring in all with the corueice 70 3 r»urds at 6««. Ster. the yaird conform to 
eoiitract as the accumpt theirof atteste«l by James Bruce, .Allexr. Montgomerie and James 
Kennewie who werr appoynted to measure the same (with receipt of payment on the foote 
theirof) bearus (No. 26) 252 lib. 

1675. Deer. 15.—“ Item payed to Jolm Houlbert plaisterer 130 lib. 6«. lOid. sterling 
money and that for sevorall sorts of plaistering work wrought by him att Hallyrudehouse 
since his comeing to Scotland to work at the said iialluce preceiding the 28 June butt aither by 
him or George Ihmsterfield his jiuirtiner (excepting the first frott ceiling wrought by them in 
ane bed-ebamUtr of the 3rd storie of the North quarter which was formerlie given up in 
accompt and aocordinglie payed) and that in the severall roomes of the said pallace conform 
to the [larticullar attested accompt and receipt of payment (No. 403) Inde 1,564 lib. 2s. 6d. 


Thai* fr«r« among the lankra UJuiUwtioiu.—Eo. 
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1679. March 11.—“Item to John Honlbert ploistercr 166/ifc. Rss. 10(7. Bterling for 
Boveroll sorts of [ilaislor Bork wrought by him in and abonte the Pallace of Hallyrudehonse from 
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iind after llio 24th Angost lliTfi to the 11th Janry. 1079 conform to particalliir attested 
accompt with receipt of payment iheiron Intle in Scots money is 1,990 lib. 2«. 



(M, J*r-iwu.Ti»uO rjujr*! 
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1679. March 11.—“Item payed to the said John Iloulbert 22Ub. 128*. Gd. ster. and that 
for the plaiater work of the roofe and conieUhea of the great scaile stair on the South West 
comer of the said Pallace conform to particullar accompt with receipt of poyment theiron 


Indo 271 lib. 108. 

1674. Feb* 7.-^“ Item payod to Jacob de Wett Dutch payntor 98 /io. 12. for two eoverall 
chimney pieces paynted by him and for i>aynting in marble coUour ane chimney conform to 
particullar accompt and receipt of payment (No. ‘201) 98 lib. 12*. 

1677 March 7.—“ Item pay^ for hundereth fyne large wanscott planks readie sawen 
imported from Botterdam for lyneing aeverall of the roomes of the King's owne ai»partement 
in the said pallace conform to the accompt Iheirof sent from Rotterdam by James Gordon being 
910 gldrs. 9 sts. Hollands money drawn by him at 690 lib. Scots for each 600 gldrs. 

hb. $, 

Extend* to.0 


Item payJ for du6e theirof the custome hoiwe of Leith as per receipt 
Item payJ fur freight theimf as per ngriement luid teocipt . . 

Item pajd for entrie ami suflcrance ntoney. 

Item for carrieing theirof from the »hip to a clue* yaird 


42 10 
120 0 
1 4 

7 4 
ija? 18 


d, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 


1679. Feb. 22 .—“Item jiayed to Jan Vansantvoort carver of timber S4lib. sterling 
mtmey and that for cutting carveing and upputting of several pieces of carved work upon 
aeverall of the chimney and doore pieces of his Majesties appartiment in the East quarter of 
the pallace of Hallyrudehouse conform to particullar accompt with receipt of payment theiron 
. . . 408/ii.” 

In these accounts when the kind of money ia not mentioned it b invariably Settte, which 
at that date was only equal to a twelfth of money sterling. 

In conclusion I caimot but remark that it appears strange to me as a Crown servant that 
only five of these ancient royal palaces still remain the propert)’ of the Crown, and that so 
many ancient national buildings of historic interest remain in private hands, no statute existing 
which can prevent total destruction by “ improvements,” or by neglect. Too often there ia 
a want of knowledge, interest, or means. 

I am very conscious that I luive not done justice to my subject, but can only plead the 
extent of the field to lie covered and my inability tt* find ndoquate time amidst pressing officbl 
duties to deal satisfactorily with it. 



rut. ir. — uitkTauoD r/ujuwi urnn., wvr oua*, CM.rn. uoru. 
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9. Ccwurrr Snuur. XjOtmM, Klh January XW* 

CHRONICLE 


TheCouncil recrot that they are unable to award the 
Institute Me(M, but they have granted a Medal of 
Merit to the suthjr of the Essay bearing the motto 
“ West Wind ” [Percy ilontague Stratton [Aj], 
and a Certificate of Hon. Mention to ^e author of 
the Essay bearing the motto “ Arbor Vito ” [Henry 
ff. Bill, H.A.1. 

(U.) The Meatured Dmicmys Medal and £10 10». 

Fifteen sets of Drawings were sent in of the 
various buildings indicated, and under mottoee as 
follows:— 

1. “A.». 1382": 8 sttainers (Gate Bouse, Thornton 

9. •^SntWoia": 4 rtminets (St.Alfege, Greenwich). 

5. •* Ojntii ": 8 stealners (Cobhiun Hall, Kent), 

4_ « p*n 4 »tiain«is(Wolv««yPsUce, Winchester). 

6. “ Fsiriai": 6 strainers (BanquetinR Hall, MThlte- 


Mr. Oldriewe's Paper and Illustrations. 

The reading of Mr. Oldneve’s Paper and the 
exhibition and description of the numanus and 
exceedingly interesting collection of illustrative 
plans and views thrown uw>n the screen occupiod 
nearly the whole of the Meeting on Moi^y, it 
being on the stroke of ten before the last slide was 
reached. The Award of Prizes and Stndentehips 
having still to be made known, and a number of 
students being in waiting to hear the announo^ 
ment, the President decided that it was too late to 
i»»ll for a discussion of the Paper, but mvited 
members having any observations to make to 
oommit them to writing and send them for pubu- 
tttion in the JounnAii. The very cordial thanks 
of the Meeting were voted to Mr. Olimeve by 
acclamation on a motion from the Chair. It is 
hoped in an early number of the JoensAt. to supple¬ 
ment, by the kindness of Mr. Oldriove, the illus¬ 
trations given on preceding pages with a sheet or 
two of details of some of the very beautiful wrk 
still existing at Stirling Castle and at others of the 
buildings dealt with in the Paper. 


THE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1908. 


The Council's Award. 

The Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
Institute Prizes and Studentships 
exhibition in tha Gallery of the Alpine Uub 
(entrance in Mill Street, Conduit StreeJ^ W.). 
The Council's Deed of Awanl, r^ at the General 
Meeting of the 20th January, gives particular oI 
the competitions and the reeults thereof as 
follows:— 


Thh Rotal Institutk Sii.v*b MnDALfl. 

(L) The Estay Medal and Twenty-fire Quineae. 

Four Essays on "The Function of “ 

Street Architecture " were received for the Silver 
Medal under the following mottoes:— 


1. "ArborVito." 
*. “Bwrgognoto" 


8. “Fiat Luz." 

4 . “Wort Wind." 


6 . 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Bar 


Court. 


“GUn Uotla"; 6 slrainerB (Temple 
erect^ at Theobalda Park). 

" Lancaetrian": 4 otraioera (Fountain 

Hampton Court Palaoe). 

" Meuiwral": 8 rtrainers (Croaby Hall). 

“ Review ": 6 rtraineri (Wood H a ll , Lanarkahto). 
" St. Andrew ": 6 atrainer* (St. Andrew's, Hecking- 
ton. Lines.). _ „ tt w 

IL “ Sanmieheli ”: 5 strainers (Gran OoardiaVecobia, 

Verona). „ , , « 

It “ Sanmkheli"; 6 strainers (Porta del Pallo, 

13 “ Spes8 strainers (St. taonard’s, Hjthe). 

14. “ Tyke ": 8 slnunerB (Si. Mary W^oolnolh. Lom¬ 
bard Street). 

15. “YictrixFortumeSapientia": SrtralnerslBarring¬ 
ton Court, Somerset). 


The Counoilaward the Modal sod Ten Guineas to the 
author of the drawings submitted under the motto 
« SanmioheU ’• (No. 11 in the above list) [Leslie 
lftfkinrt>n[A.]], aCcrtificateof Hon. Mration and 
Five Guineas to the author of the drawing under 
motto"Cantii,”* and a Certificate of Hon. Mention 
to tlie author of the drawings under motto “ San- 
michdi ” (No. 12 in above list) [Maunce LsfOfiJ. 


The Thaveluno Studentships. 

(i.) The Soane Medallion and £100. 

Twenty-eight designs for a Custom House on a 
(^uay were snbmittod under the following mottoes:— 

I. " Biaioo ": 5 strainan. 

4. " Dovor 4 strainari. 

3 . " Fabulostts ": 4 strainers. 

A “ Floreat": 6 itrainars. 

5. “ Frte Trade ": 5 strainan. 

6. “ H-M.S.”: 5 sttainera. 

7. “ M««i; 1 I've forgotten the motto I 6 rtrainers. 

8. “ Hippocaropua": 5 strainers. 

0. " Hope ": 8 strainers. 

10. “ Hyfax "; 8 strainers. 

II. “ Dien " : 6 strainers. 

• On the fact being dlscloeod that the drawingssub. 
milted under the motto “ Cantii " were the joint produo. 
tion of two Individuals, the President lemarked ihi^so to 
as be was aware, the olrvumetanes waa unprecodanUd. He 
was not iurs that the award would bold good In snob eu- 
eumstancea—in any event the matter sronld have to be 
eonrtdernd by the Conncil. 
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11. “Leri”: 4 «lnun€ir». 

15. ** liioD tUmpant ": 8 itniners. 

14, “ Maritime “; 6 strainer*. 

18. " Mecaleep ” : 7 strainers. 

16. " Minerva '*: 5 strainers. 

17. ** Neptune ” : 6 itrainera. 

18. “No. 13"; 4 strainer*. 

19. “ Omega ": 4 strainers. 

30. “ Palli^io " : S strainers. 

31. “ Bed Seal"; 6 strainers. 

33. “ SearabsMis " ; 6 strainers. 

83. “ Ronthem Crose ": 6 strainers. 

84. “ Sphinx •• : 3 strainers. 

85. “ Stereo "; 8 strainers. 

36. “ Toms ": 5 strainers. 

37. " Transire ": 8 strainers. 

38. “ Zocerdo ": 6 strainers. 

Tbo Cooncil have atnuiled the Medallion luid 
(subject to the specified conditions) the suin of 
One Hundred Pounds to the author of the design 
bearing the motto “Free Trade" [Gdorje Oryi- 
dale^ and a Certificate of Hon. Mention anil Five 
Gnineas to each of the authors of the Designs sub¬ 
mitted under the mottoes “ Fabttlosus " [ildrtan 
Btrritiglonj, and “Hang! I've forgotten the 
Motto I " [Jioberi RutstU Brenlice]. 

(iL) The Owen Jones Studentship and £100. 
Three applications were received lot the Owen 
Jones Stuaentship from the following 

1. Matthew Lawson: 6 strainers. 

3. A. E. Martin: 6 strainers. 

3. Berman Rosse: 6 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
One Hundred Pounds to Hr. A, E. llartin. 

(iiL) The Pugin Studentship and £40. 
Twdve appheations were received for the Pugin 
Studentship from the following: — 

1. Sidney <>. Follett: 8 strainers. 

3. N. W. Hadwen: 4 strainers. 

8. F. Hoarne: 6 strainers. 

A A. D. Bobiniioa: 6 stiaiasra. 

5. A. Winter Bose: 6 strainers. 

6. Walter P. Bylatt; 6 strainers. 

7. A. L. Snow; 0 strainers. 

8. }. B. Barman: 6 strainera. 

0. Howard M. Travers; 6 strainers. 

10. Oeorg* Vn. Jun.: 6 strainers. 

1 11. A. WeKord: 6 strsiners. 

13. T. H. Whittaker: 4 strainera. 

The Cooncil have awarded the liledal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum of Forty 
Pounds to Hr. Sidney O. Follett •. a Prize of 
Ten Onineae to Mr. A. Winter Rose ; and a 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Hr.N. W, Hadwen. 
(iv.) The Godwin Medal and £05. 

Three applications were received for the Godwin 
Bursary from the following:— 

1. 3. A. O. Allan: 0 stndner^ 

3. Cyril £. Power: 1 porttoUo. 

8. A. llalcrow Ventage: 6 strainers. 

The Council have awanled the liledal and (subject 
to the specified conditionB) the sum of £6o to 
Hr. A. Jialorow'^erstage [£.]. 


(v.) The Tite Certificate and £80. 

Fourteen Designs for an Open-air Theatre were 
submitted under the following mottoes:— 

1. “ Balboa ”: 4 strainers. 

2. “ C Minor ": 4 strainers. 

8. “ Dombey ": 4 strainers. 

A '* Ibis ": 4 strainers. 

5. “ Italia ": 4 strainers. 

6. “ Mafie ": 4 straiitera. 

7. “ Palladio ”: 4 strainers. 

& “ Panjandrum ": 4 strainers. 

9. " Searlel Scarab ": 4 strainers. 

10. “ Sphinx ": 8 strainers. 

11. “ Tight '*: 5 stninsrs. 

13. “ Vetdoehoen **: 6 stiaineta. 

18. “ Volute ": 6 strsinen. 
lA “ Toon Truly ": 4 strsinen. 

The Cooncil have awarded the Certificate ana 
(subject to the specified coodidona) the sum of 
Thirty Pounds to the author of the aesign bearing 
the motto “ Yours Truly " [George Dri/sdate] ; a 
Medal of Merit and Ten Gnineas to the author of 
the design under motto “ Balbus *' [Anthony R. 
Barker], and Certificates of Hon. Mendon to the 
authors reapeedvoly of the designs submitted under 
the mottoes “ Dombey " [T. L. Vesper] and " Pan- 
jandrnm ” [Alan Binning], 

The Abthtb Cates Prize: Fobtv Guineas. 

One applicadon only has been received for the 
Arthur Cates Prize—viz. from Bryan Watson (£.] 
(6 strainers). The Council have awarded the 
prize to Mr. Watson. 

Prizes for Desiqs and Cosstbcction. 

The QrisseU Gold Medal and £10 10*. 

Nine designs for an Elevated Water-Tank in 
Reinforced Concrete were submitted under the 
foUowing mottoes:— 

1. ■* A B C ": 3 itrsinen 
3. “ Ootlombique ": 6 otnunets. 

8. “ OdU ": 3 stfsinsn. 

A “ Gntta **: 3 lUainers. 

6. “ Uomoffsiwoiu “: 4 ftratnani. 

6. “ Jack Sprat no iat, Hii wits no lean ": 4 sirainer*. 

7. “ Slet,"; 5 straiuer*. 

8. “ Water Mark": 4 itrainsn. 

9. “77"; 8 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and Ton 
Guineas to the author of the design bearing tbo 
motto “.ABC" [Jo/in H. Markham (ri.JJ. 

The Hbnrt Saxon Snmll Prize: £00. 

Six designs for a General Hospital snitalde for 
a Provincial Town were received from the follow¬ 
ing 

1. W. Qreenwood; 5 tlrainers. 

2. Wm. Lalng; 4 xtninsrs. 

8. OsTin Lennox: 8 strainers. 

4. W. Mllbum, jun.: 4 strainers. 

6. A. E. Spaokman: 4 atrainera. 

6. W. B. Ward: 4 skrainen. 

The Council have) awanlnl the Prize of £00 lo 
Mr. ir.'Jftlbttfii, jun. 
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The Aehpitel Pbize 1907. 

Tlie Cooiuul iMve, on the racommeoiiniion of 
tho Itonrd of Kuminon (Arehitooture), awarded 
the Aahpitel Prize (Books vaiao £10) to Mr. J. C. 
ProcUr [J.j, of Lcoda, who waa registered Pnh 
batiimer in 1899, Student in 1903, ai^ passed the 
Final Eiaminatiou in June 1907. 

The Travkluso Stude-nts* Work. 

iNoane Medal 1905.—The Council have approved 
the drawings executed by S. IL Maw [Soaw 
Medallut 1005]. 

Soane Medal lOOti.—Tho Council hare approved 
the drawings executed by Mr. W. H. George 
[Soons Medallut 1006]. 

Puffin StudeniMhip 1907.—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. A. J. Margetsun 
Student 1007]. 

Owen Jonet StudenUhip 1905.—The Council 
have approved the work of Mr. 11. Morley [Owen 
Jones Stmlent 1905]. 

Owen Jones Studenlshio 1906.—The Council 
have approved the work of llr. C. Gascoyne [Owen 
Jones Student 190CJ. 

The Deed of Award bears date 20tb January 
1908, and is signed by Thos. £. CoUentL Chair¬ 
man; Leonard Stokes, John Slater, William .\. 
Pits, Members of Council; Alexander Graham, 
lion. See.; Herbert G. Tayler, .ieting Sec. 


Dr. Erans's Work and the Cretan Exploration Fond. 

The Committee of the Cretan Exploration Fund 
have sent the following Statement of last j'ear'a 
work 

The work connerted wnlh tho oxcaration of the 
“ Palace of Minos" baa now proceeded fur seven 
years, and it is urgent Umt meaui alujuld be found to 
complete Uie task. 

At the beginning of tbe preaeni year Pr. Evans was 
under tlie iinprvsaion that snppleiiiciitary explorations 
on a comparatively small scale would hesufiicient totbis 
end, and that by Uiu close of tbe present season aouie. 
thing like fliiality might be attained os regards at 
least tbe palace site of Kmwsos. Much would no 
doubt still remain Ui be done in the iiiimcdiate neigh¬ 
bourhood. The *' Street ol tbs Magaxines ” would 
hare to be thorouglily opened out; ilie excavation of 
Uie ** Little Palace ” un tbe hiUaide to the west com* 
pU'U'd: aiul researobea un a largo scale carried on in tbe 
■amr direction In i]uest of tbu ItoyaJ Tombs. But the 
task os regards tbe groat central buibling seemed almost 
at an end. 

This sanguine forecast, howsver, was by no means 
b«>mu out by thu result. Tbe work of tlie present 
season proved much more serious than bad been 
anticinated. Tbe pnieesa of probing and what mnv 
bu called '* wall-analysis'' in tin- western wing itself 
resultcil in revolulionising large parta of the plan. 
Many new features of great interest were brought out 
in ibis area, such as tho circular walled enclosure 
beneath the pavoment of tbs west court, with its 


eeramie contsnta, the ground plan of tbe central 
lace shrine, tbe supporting bastion of what seems to 
ve been a great entrance Sight of steps within the 
southern propylieum, the complete |ilun of tbe Boatbern 
porch, and the true outer wall line in cuunecliun with 
It, enclosing the remains of a lung corridor outside 
what had hitherto been regarded as the southern 
boundary line of the palace. 

fiat atiU mure exienaivs devGoptuents were in 
store. line of ancient pathway running S.W. from 
the southern porch waa found to lead to a kind of tHt 
de pont by the stream below, and another paved line 
converging on thia point led to the discovery of an 
approach to the west court of the palace running along 
an outside wall of a hitherto unsuspected <inarter of 
the building. Tbe net result of this discovery is to 
add some 8,000 square feet to the palace area, Ihs 
greater part of which ueeds excavation. 

In the meantiiue an extremely interesting develop¬ 
ment took place on tbe southern front. In e x a m i n i n g 
the substrncture of the porch on this side the cupola 
of a great rock-cut dumber came to light It liad 
been filled with later dibrin and sherds helonging to 
the carhest palace, and must almost certainly be 
regarded as a great beehive tomb belonging to a very 
remote period. The cavity itself continued widening 
and descending, and a shaft sunk twenty-five feet 
below the level of the cupola failed to reach tbs 
bottom of the chamber. Ity this time, however, Ihs 
available resources had been carried to their extreme 
limit, and the work had to he hroken ofL 

Thns tbe season’s work, which was intended to be 
of a more or less supplementary nature, broadened out 
perforce into a somewhat extensive excavation, the 
result of which is to show that another great cam- 
paim must be carried through before we have done 
with the palace site at Knussos. 

Tlic experiences of this year make it possible that 
■umv unforeseen extension of llie building may take 
place on the north tide. In the eastern quarter not 
only has a great deal of supplementary ex{iloration to 
be worked out in detail, but some serious architectural 
plans niuBl be carried out to secure the preservation 
of upper stories. If to thia wc add the excavation of 
tho newly diaeovered palace quarter to tho south-west 
and the exploration of the great tieehive tomb, involving 
elaborate artificial supporta for the southern porch 
above, it will be seen that tbe task before ns is of a 
Terr serious natore. It may safely be said that 
at least another £8.000 is required to complete the 
work. 

For thu hut two years tbs expenses of the u’hole 
exploration, iuoluding the continuoos architectural and 
artistic work coimvcted with it and the payment of 
asaistante, has entirely fallen on the excavator's 
shoulders. As to tbe work of previous years, more¬ 
over, there is, so far as the Cretan Fund is cencemed, 
a eonsiderable deficit. In this matter it is unfor¬ 
tunately im(io«sible for an English explorer to rely, 
like hie French, Oennan, and Italian colloagues, on 
Government grants or large eubvenriont from national 
academics. 

Yet the woik already accomplished has snpplied a 
wholly new point of view for the origins of our 
European civ-Uisation. It has riiown for tbe first time 
tluu its earliest ptuM rivals in antiquity that of Egypt 
and fiabylonia, while the artistic spirit displayed by 
some of its produotiaas reaches a higher level tbM thiU 
of tbe ancient East. It hae brought to light extraor- 
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dinary deTclopmenta of arohitectnial ikOl and unitary 
science at this early date, and in particular has carried 
back the evidence of writing on Greek toil some two 
thonund years. Many may consider it a pity that a 
British undertaking that has already produced sneh 
results should be left incomplete for want of public 
snj^rt. 

Committee of the Cretan Exploration Fund 
confidently appeal both to their old subscribers and to 
all others who recognise the importance of such dis- 
coreries to provide the necessary funds for carrying 
the work to a conclusion. Subecriptions will be 
gladly received and acknowledged oj the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. George Macmillan, St. hurtin’s Street, 
London, W.C., or may be sent direct ,10 the account 
of the Cretan Exploration Fund, Messrs. Robarta, 
Lubbock, k Co., Lombard Street, E.C. 

The above statement, with the following letter, 
was before the Council at their meet^ last 
Monday:— 

St. Martin’i Strut, ir.C.; Tth January 10<K 

Bajut Mb. Gkabam,—I t is two years since ws made 
any appeal on behalf of this Fund; but as Mr. Evans 
went out to Enoasoe last season and spent several 
hundred pounds out of bis own pocket in making 
further di^veries of great importance, we ful bound 
to make an sflbrt to send him out again this season 
with sufficient resources to complete, at any rate, that 
p^ of the work. The enclosed statement [««s oibore] 
gives particulars as to Uiese recent diecoveries. The 
^yal Institute of British Architects tuts more tbsn 
once been good cnou^ to make a grant to this Fund, 
and I venture to hope that they may once more tee 
their way to help us. The ease is urgent, as, after the 
expense ineurred last season by the explorer and the 
further discoveries made, it would be a real disgrace to 
British enterprise if he were not in a position to 
complete the excavations. — 1 am, yours very truly, 
GeOSOB a. MACItlLLa.N-, 

ifon. Treasurer. 

Aletandar Oraham, £s}., lion. Ste. R.I.BJt,. 

The Council have granted the sum of ;C40 in aid 
of further excavation, and have addressed a letter 
to Mr. Macmillan expressing appreciation of the 
work already carried out. 

Scottish Historical Monuments. 

On the recommendation of the Secretary for 
Scotland a Koyal Commission has been ^pointed 
to make an Inventory of the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments and Coastruotions connected with or 
illnstrativo of tbs contemMrary culture, civilisa¬ 
tion, and conditions of life of the people in 
Sootland, from the earliest times to the year 
1707, and to specify those which seem worthy of 
prosarration. 

The Commission is oonstituted as follows: — 
The Bight Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. (Chair- 
manh the Hon. Lord Qnthrie, Professor 6. Bald¬ 
win Brown [H..4.], Mr. Thomas H. Bryce, M.D., 
Mr. Francb C. Buchanan, Mr. W. T. Qldrieve [jF.], 


Mr. Thomas Boss. Mr. A. 0. Curie, Secretary to 
the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland, is to act as 
Secretary. 

The terms of the reference are as follows: ** To 
make an inventory of the ancient and historical 
monuments and constructions connected with or 
illastrative of the contemporary culture, dvilisa- 
tion, and conditions of life of the people in Soot¬ 
land from the earliest times to the year 1707, such 
as: 1. Sepulchral cairns and other burial-places. 
2. Forts, camps, earthworks, brocks, crannogs, and 
other defensive works, either overground or under¬ 
ground. 3. Stone circles and standing stones and 
rock surfaces with incised or other scnlpturings. 
4. Architectural remains, occlesiastioal and seculu, 
inclnding sculptured or inscribed memorials of pre- 
Reformation times. 6. Architectoral or other 
monuments of post-Befonnation times which may 
seem to the Commission desirable to include; and 
to specify those which seem worthy of preservation.'* 

The late John Salmon Qnilter [F.]. 

Mr. J. S. Quilter, who died on the 19th nit., was 
elected Associate in 1867, passed the Voluntary 
Examinaiion in the Class of Proficiency in 1870, 
proceeded to the Fellowship in 1890, and served 
for a time on the Science Standing Committee of 
the Institute. He was architect of the new wing 
of tlie Kindergarten Training College in Talgarth 
Boad, of the Froebel Educational Institute at West 
Kensington, of several houses and business premises 
in Westminster, Dulwich, Streatham, Norwood, 
&C., and was awarded first premium in the com¬ 
petition for the Police and Fire Brigade Station at 
^wick Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. AxmxANDBB Gbahau, F.SA., lion. Stcre- 
tary, in announcing the decease at the General 
Meeting on Monday, referred to Mr. Qullter's long 
connection with the Architectural Association, of 
which body he was President thirty-two years ago. 
Mr. Hooh Staxncs [F.] asked leave, as an old col¬ 
league of Mr. Quilter's, to aay that his loss would 
bo keenly felt by many of the senior members. 
Mr, Quilter hf^ done great work for the Arohitoe- 
tuial Association for many years. 


Erratum.—Page 178, 2nd ooL, line 4; For 
Pdstloum read Postionm. 


ALLIED SOCICTIES. 

LEEDS AND YOKKSUIBE ARCUITEC- 
TUBAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. G. E. Beason, Hon. Editor to the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Society, sends the following notea of a 
Paper on Christchnrch Priory, Hampehire, road 
before the Society by Mr. G. J. Coombs, A.R.CJL 
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Mr. Coombs said that iha church of the Holy 
Trinity, Twynham, commonly celled Christchurch 
Priory, is the building of most interest in the smell 
country town of Christchurch, in the south-east 
comer of Hampshire. The origin of the church is 
lost, the documents luiving destroyed, but 
there is an accomulatian of legends. The crypts 
under the transepts and presbytery probably be¬ 
longed to the original Saxon church, the legend 
being that Flamh^ destroyed the Saxon church 
to erect his building on the same foundations. The 
canons of Holy 'Piinity, Twynhnm, are montionod 
in Edwanl the Confessor’s time. The church is 
dedicated to Christ and the Holy Trinity, and in 
the Domesday Book the double name occurs. Flam- 
bard, Dean of Christchurch (afterwards Bishop of 
Durham), founded the present church in 1098, and 
the nave and apeidal additions to crypt and tran¬ 
septs are of Norman period. In 1150 it was oon- 
verted into a priory in accordance with the wishes 
of Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester. From 
1195 to 1225 the clerestory was added to the nave 
by the third prior, and at the end of the thirteenth 
century the nave aisles were altered and vaulted, 
and the north porch and chapels in the north tran¬ 
sept added. In the fourteenth century the rood 
screen and reredoe were added, and about 1400 the 
Lady Chapel was completed. The fifteenth century 
saw the western tower and choir completed, with 
the exception of the vaulting of the latter, which 
was finished early in the sixteenth century. The 
choir stalls are of Late Perpendicular character, 
though some of the misereres are much earlier, one 
dating from about 1200. In the sixteenth century 
the chantry cliapels were bailt, inolnding the cele¬ 
brated Salisl)ury Chapel. The monastery was dis¬ 
solved in 1580, after which the church was granted 
to the parish as the parish church, which mav 
acuount for its preservatiuu. In the niueteenlh 
century much restoration work was carried out, and 
tlie nave was vaulted in stucco on wooden framing 
about 1819. llostoratiun is proceeding at the pre¬ 
sent time under Mr. T. G. Jackson, U..\. 


THE LATE G. F. BODLEY, R.A. 

St Michael's, Brighton. 

Edcnhunl, Uarthoruugk Cruesnt, 

ntd/ord Park . H'..- ISHi Jan . IlKW. 

To the Editor JoCHNAt R.I.B.A.,— 

Bnc,—I have no wish to intervene needlessly in 
regard to Professor Simpson's very admirable notice 
of my friend the late George Frederick Bo<ll«!y, R..\., 
issued in the current number of the Institute Jom- 
KAL. Daring the lime of the first vicar, Mr. Boan- 
lands, 1 lived for some jyears within a few yanis of 
this church, and knew it well. Thu interior photo¬ 
graph reproduced on page 147 shows some greenery 
swags attached to the capitals of the nave arcade, 


which most seriouslv interfere with their Early 
French character, and quite change their relative 
proportions. For the infomiation of those who are 
not familiar with this almost unique example of 
Bodley’s early work it seems desirable to mention 
that tlie swags in question seen in the pictnre merely 
represent someone’s jiaasing idea of appropriate 
temporary decorations on some festival oocasion. 
They do not belong to the building, as some might 
think in these days, when swags ad infinitum 
appear everj’where and on evervthing. Indeed, it 
is just possible the uninfomi^ will fonejr this 
photograph shows that the questionable appucation 
of cast-bronze swags (so fashionable in much con¬ 
temporary work now) was employed at Ht. Michael's, 
Brighton, by Bodley forty years ago !—Yours faith- 
folly, 

Macbick B. Ad axis (F*-]* 


Mr. Boiler’s Work at Oxford and Cambridge. 

To the Editor JocntNAi. R.LB.A.,— 

SlK,—The article on the groat architect Bodley 
which appeared in the Inat Joubkal will have 
been read by many of his o^irers. 

Professor F. M. Simpson refers but brieily to 
Mr. Bodley's work at Cambridge. May I draw 
attention to two short references that have appeared 
in the Cambridge Revin/) •» In the issue of 
24th October the paragraph reads: — “England 
has lost a great architect in the person of Mr. 
Bailey. There is not so much of his work at Cam¬ 
bridge as of some of his contemporaries, but we 
may mention the buildings by the river at King's, 
Queens* College Chapel, and All Saints’ Church. 
Proliahly none of these display his work at his very 
best, and it is a matter of regret that wo have not 
such fine speoimeus of his art os exist at Oxford ; 
we deserve to have a better memorial of so great a 
man." 

This paragraph did not satisfy Dr. Peile, the 
Master of Christ's College, who wrote:—“ In your 
appreciative notice last week of that really great 
arohitoct, G. F. BaUey, while referring to what he 
did at Cambridge, you omit what many good 
judges regard as his best work— the library at 
Christ's. The decoration of the chapel and the 
hall are also excellent specimens of his mauuer. 
Perhaps bo succoedod becanso he was left ‘ a free 
hand.' " How significant I « A free hand.” 

After a study of the churches at Clumber and 
Eccleston one must l« permitted to differ a little 
from the Master of Christ’s and others, who may 
consider Bodley’■ host work is at Christ’s; yet we 
can but admire Dr. Peile's wisdom in going to a 
goal man for odrioo, and then giving him “ 4 free 
hand."—1 am, yours faithfully. 

G^. A. HcicrHUErs [f’.l. 

Llanthuina : 

17Ik Jan. 1908. 
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THE THEORY OF REFINEMENTS. 

88 Ooietr Stmt, W.C.: laih Dtctmlmr 1907. 
To tht Editor JonusAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Sii^—1 UQ much intereeted In Mr. Goodyear's 
theories, bat should not have written if I Lad not 
accidenulljcome across a photograph of the abbey 


chureh of Tf'EalaTf which T bought there some 
years ago. The cnaiiu by which the pendants are 
support^ make two vertical lines, which I have care- 
fully had strengthened In order that they shall 
show better. 

The black line cuts one of the reeponds at the 


crossing, and shows oonolnsively that this was 
built absolutely straight, and hu remained so. 
The white Uno shows that in the nave there is an 
outward inclination. The piers are straight; the 
shafts above the capitals are not—as at Rheims 
Cathedral, on which Mr. Goodyear has published a 
pamphlet. The piers have remain^ straight 
DecauBo the thrusts of the arches of the 

vaulting have counteracted the 
thrusts of the nave vault. The 
latter have acted more on the 
masonry above because there 
was not such direct resistance, 
as the walling above the trans- 
verse arches over the aisles is 
built with horizontal joints, and 
doubtless none too caivfully, and 
the courses would have a tendency 
to slide unioss nmie strongly but¬ 
tressed on the outside thim they 
are. This, it seems to me, is what 
has happened at both Vezelay and 
Rheims; and if one can trust the 
photograph—1 am not sufficiently 
a pboto^pfaer to know to what 
extent distortions are possible— 
the outward inclination is greater 
above the string-course than it is 
below it. The result is an entasis; 
but is it an intentional one f 
Ro far as 1 am aware, Mr. Good¬ 
year has not cited Vezelay; but 1 
publish this photograph because 
I think the argument for one 
church applies to others. H the 
Romanesque and Gothic builders 
employed these inclination refine¬ 
ments, there is surely no part of 
France in which they woulu more 
likelv have used them than in Bur- 
grmdy. For the old classic tradi¬ 
tions were strong in the old duchy; 
and, as I know from personal 
observation in other churches of 
that part, other expedients were 
adopted to improve the perspective 
arsi correct or create optical illu¬ 
sions. 

I may add that I am very sorry 
to find myself differing from Mr. 
Goodyear regmding his theory of 
outward inclinations in French 
Gothic churches, and wish I could 
become a convert to it; the mure 
especially as I feel the great ser¬ 
vice he has done to architecture in 
calling attention to other refinements in design 
which without his careful research would have 
remained unnoticed.—Yours falthfnUy, 

F. M. Simpson [E.]. 



vimAT xATs, Muinro mm. 
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19 Craw" Sirmt, Strmd, W.C.: 

Uth Janxutry 1008. 

To tht Editor JooBHAii R.I.B.A..,— 

Sm,—I am enclosing a small photograph show¬ 
ing the western arch between the nave and tower ox 
St. Mary’s Church, Dover, which may bo of some 
interest while the question of refinements w under 

discussion. ^ , l 

I remember woU the late Canon Puckle, whm 
vicar, stating that iU horse-shoe form and the 
want of verticality in the jambs were constnic- 


does not anywhere suggest that any such farther 
agreement exists. In fact, it implies the contrary, 
by the absence of other citations, or other mention 
of M. Enlart’s name.—I am. Sir, touts faithfully, 

WU. H- OOODTEAB. 



AT. CSTBCB^ UOTM. 

tional, there being no sign of disturhanoo found 
when the wall was laid liare for the present frescoes. 
Uo n'ftdn this Statement, in the face of the broken 
apex stones, nearly twenty years ago, and long 
before Mr. Goodyear brought forward the theories 
in which so large an interest is now being taken. 

What may the reason for vertical and plan 
divergences in medianval work it seems^^ that no 
one can determine, and Mr. Goodjrear himself, as 
anyone will aeknowlodge who has met him, would 
ho the last to dogmatise upon the matter. TImt 
they exist, however, is unquestionable, and to him 
is due the recognition of this fact and the sugges¬ 
tion that some law may underlie it which has at 
present been undiscovered.—Youra faithfully, 

Q. A. T. Middlhtos [d.]- 


Brooklgn, If.T.; Hlh Januarv lOOiJ. 

To tkf Editor .Toubkax. R.LB.A.,— 

8t»,—Noting the letter from my esteemed 
friend, M. Enlart, in your issue of filst DocomW, 
I wish to call attention to the fact that my eita- 
tiona from his works are wholly confined to the 
entasis in free-standing piers or columns {let fUts 
galb^t) and to a certain number of cases (all cited) 
of Mrspective illusions. 

Huch citation does not suggest any other agree¬ 
ment between M. Enlart's observations, or conclu¬ 
sions, and my own; and my reply to Mr. Bilson 


Facts and Theories in Relation to Refinements (p-180). 

23 RutlanJ Sq’tor*, Edinburgh; ”J2 /on. 1908. 

To the Editor JouuNAii R.I.BJt.^ — 

Sib,— I certainly did not intend to class Mr. 
Ihior as a disciple of Mr. Goodyear, but I do 
suspect that the springs of action in his case are 
not very dissimilar to those which produced the 
phenomena observed by the latter. 

The sentence in which Mr. Prior says that the 
forms of meduBval artshiteeture were not “ fanciful 
deformations, but expediendes founded directly on 
structural no^" may, I suppose, bo taken as a 
summing-up of the position assumed in his ex¬ 
tremely interesting Uistory of Gothic ArchiUcture 
in England. My rsoding of the book did not lead 
me to look on Mr. Prior’s view as necessarily so 
exclusive as it appears to be, but, no doubt, one 
may t^e the sentence above quoted in the light of 
the book, and the book in the light of tho sentence. 

I venture to think that, as so limited, the view 
is a fallacy. For to what is due either the struc¬ 
tural need or the expediency founded on it ? To 
many causes, but emphatically a m o ng st others to 
the varying ideal of beauty. _ And U in earlier 
times that ideal harmonised itsedf with, or sub¬ 
ordinated itself to, the structural need which it 
helped to create, yet later it demonstmtod its 
individuality by breaking away (in tho fourteenth 
or fifteenth century) and asserting itself at tho 
expense of structure and to the detriment of the 
building os a umty. 

What was it but the varying ideal of beauty 
which controlled tho height or mass of the tower, 
which uplift^ the four-square slate roof of 
belfry into tho slender tapering spire, which 
(earlier) elongated tho narrow lanoot like a flower 
seeking the sun, which (later) spread ito spacious 
openings so that tho wall became but a frame for 
its tracery, which took the form of the arci^e and 
used it as a decoration and filled it with imagoo, 
which gave ns moulding, carving, tho cusp, the 
ogival head and (near tho end) fan-vaulting— 
which, in short, was tho driving power towards Ml 
that wo hold b»atifnl and a good deal that, in its 
decay, we bold not beautiful ? These things and 
many more were due to the varying ideal of beauty, 
and wore as truly “ fanciful deformations ” as any¬ 
thing designed t^day with the aids— or hindrances 
—of modern appliances and methods. To ^y 
that would be to deny that the mediievals exercised, 
within their limits, choice, selection, or imagina¬ 
tion, and would reduce them to the position of 
blind slaves of some power outride themselves in a 
sense which would be untrue of all other creative 
artists. How, logically, such fanciful deformations 
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AS thoM quoted can be fenced off {rum some of (be 
phenomena recorded by Mr. Ouodyear I cannot 
understand. 

But now to return to the point of my previous 
letter. Suppose one rejects Mr. Prior’s theory, is 
one therefore to reject the patience and industry, 
the observation and insight, contained in the data 
accumulatod in his book? Is one oven to reject 
all his other deductions because one finds this 
generalisation unacceptable ? The question answers 
itself, and, in my view, not less in Mr. Prior’s case 
than in Mr. Goodyear’s, or VioUct-le-Duo’s, or 
Freeman's, or Bustan''B. Let ns accept facts so 
far as they show them to ns; let us consider their 
opinions and form our own. Every clear theory 
contains truth, lint no theory contains all truth; 
it is more profitable to get near the heart of a sub¬ 
ject by welcoming any facts tdan by merely pro¬ 
testing against d^uoUons drawn from them. 

As for facts observe<J and recorded by Mr. Good¬ 
year, when all allowance is made, there arti plenty 
of these To no further back than the Amiens 
controversy (with which, as controversy, I am in 
no way concerned) it is specifically admitted 
(JorBX-u:., 7th December 1907, p. Sfl, at bottom) 
that Mr. Goodyear has shown deformations to exist 
where none were snspectod. They n>ay be inten¬ 
tional or they may be accidental; the point is 
that they are there, and that even the architect in 
charge of the building saw nothing of them. 8o 
M. Enlart, anxions to clear hinWf from conn- 
plicity in Mr. Goodyear’s view of Amiens, specifi¬ 
cally and definitely reaffirms the correctness of 
Mr. Goodyear’s obaarvations, and of the tlieories 
based on them, for ■* un tr^s petit nombre d’appli- 
cations ou a un tr^ petit nombre d’cdifices." But 
if oven one example be admitted, bow strong is 
tbe case for tbe examination of all the data and of 
those innumerable buildings on which no observa¬ 
tions have been made—how much stronger, if Mr. 
Prior will forgive me, than a negative attitude of 
objection to theories I On the one line we get 
closer to the heart of mediaeval work, on the other 
wo bat deafen ourselves with tbe rattle of the dry 
bones of the intellect.—I am, Sir, vours obediently, 

F.>¥. DBAS [F.]. 


VISITS TO BUILDINGS. 

nth Janunr-ff 1008. 

To the Editor Jourxai, K.LB.A.,— 

Sib,— I Imve seen several suggeetions made lliat 
members shoold send contributions to the Joubnai.. 
May I say that suggestions might also be invited 
from members for tbe advancement of the useful¬ 
ness of the Institute itself ? For instance, why 
does not the Institute take up tbe Tocimiad 
Bureau that is now Ijeing formed ? It would be 
good work for the Institute itself m have control 
of this. Also why should there not be a visit¬ 
ing committee, such as the Architectural .Associa¬ 
tion has, so that visits might be arranged once a 


fortnight or so to important modem hnildings ? 
Unless one belongs to the .Arohitoctaral Associa¬ 
tion one gets few obanoee of seeing such buildings, 
and the Institute might easily arrange visits of 
tbe kind. Seeing that the lastitute contributes 
to the Architectural Association, members of the 
Institute might perhaps lie allowed to attend visits 
of that body. Another idea is that the Institute 
should have cards of admission available for the 
use of members desiring to visit the works of thoir 
eemfrtres of the Institute.- Yours truly, 

“ Noes " [A.]. 


SAFETY EXITS. 

To the Editor Jocbnal B.I.B.A.,— 

Sib, —Mr. Chisholm will, I think, see on reading 
tbe Paper on tbe above subject that I did not, as he 
stales, think only of deaths resulting from crushing. 

That a great proportion of deaths occur by people 
falling on each other tbe two lamentable disasters 
which have occurred since my Paper was rood, as 
well os the accounts of nearly all others, show only 
too clearly. I sought to explain the reason for 
people falling, and showed bv the models that 
whenever the resistance ufferea by the crushing of 
people in a corridor or doorway is such oe can be 
overcome by the ^Bssuro of those behind, those in 
front will lie thrown violently down, to the great 
danger of all. 

I endeavoured to show that, whether death results 
from falling on each other or by being crushed 
together, in either case it is the result of defective 
structoE^ arrangements which should not lie 
aUowed to exist.—Yonn faithfully, 

8. IIl-kbt Seagkr. 


MINFTKS. TI. 

At the BUth Oenenl Meeting (Ordinary) of tha Sezaion 
1007-48, held Monday, 2Ull] January 1008. at 8 pjn.— 
pTFsenl: Mr. Thomas E. CoUeutl./'rvndmi, in the Chitir: 
84 Fellows (inolnding 12 nuunbera <ti the Council), 40 
Aasociatat (inoluding 1 member of the Council), and 
numeroos vUitors, the Mlnutea of Ilia Meeting held 
0th January 1008 [p. 180] were taken aa read and signed 
sa correct. 

Tbe foUowinc membars attendini^ for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Preeidenl, 
via., Robert Heath Mew, FtlUm ; OKirge Esalemncl 
Gordon Leith and Upencer Harris Joeoph Mnrob, Asso. 
eiateM, 

Tbe deeeaM- wm announced oi John Baimon Quilter, 
FeUote ; and Francia Edward Moirii, Artoeiafe. 

A Paper by Mr. W. T. Oldrleve, F.SJt.Seot. (F.), on 
Royal Paucbi or Bcoilaxo bavl^ been read by the 
anthor and iUnstrated by lantern slide*, a vote ot thanib 
was passed to him by acclamation. 

Tbe Acting Secretary having read the Deed of Award of 
PrUsa and Btadentslilps 1908 made by the Council under 
the Common Beal, tbe sealed enrclopee bearing the 
motkies of socoeeafni competitors were opened and the 
names discloeed. 

Tho proceedings then terminated, and the Meeting 
separated at 10.18 pjn. 






THE THEORY OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 

By Professor W. R. LbthabT | F.]. 

Address to Students deUrered st the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 

Monday, 3 rd February 190 S. 


W HEN oar President honoured me with an invitation—command, I considered it— 
to prepare an address for this evening, I felt it due to the occasion to refrain 
from any question which might seem narrowly controversial, or too much 
identified with any personal views which I may before have expressed; and I suggested 
that I should bring Itefore you some reflections on the theory and principles of Greek art as 
the tyjte of the classical spirit. I may need to excuse myself for speaking on such on abstract 
subject; 1 know that some of my friends are given to thinking that theorising is incompatible 
in some way with practical work, and that the great works of the past were done by men who 
wrought rather than talked. This, fortunately, is a question that can be tested by the 
historical method, and I believe that concern with theory is only inimical to some kinds of 
work which lal>el themselves practical, and not to all of them, or to the best. 

It appears that the Greek architect, especially, was expected to hold and announce 
theories on his art, and many Greek architects published critical analyses of the buildings 
they had erected. Vitruvius tells us that Chersiphron and Metagenes wrote an account of the 
Ionic order of. the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, that is, of the earlier temple, which was 
l)eing built alx)ut the middle of the sixth century a-c.; that Ictinus and Carpion wrote on the 
Parthenon, of which Ictinus was one of the chief architects; and that Pythios wrote a volume 
on the Ionic Temple of Athena at Priene, of which he was architect, and, with Satyrus, an 
account of the Mausoleum. Of others he tells us that they produced general treatises on the 
symmetry of Doric buildings, or on the proportions of the Ionic and Corinthian Orders. And 
it was from these Commentaries that ho gathered his facts as to Greek architecture. When 
we come to oomparativelv modern times we find that in all branches artists were ready to 
express their thoughts in a literary form. Giotto and Botticelli were writers, Leonardo was 
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a profound philosopher, Michael Angelo wrote sonnets, Dnrer was u patient investigator, 
Reynolds an aide essayist, Blake a great poet, and Morris was at unco a giant with his hands 
as a productive worker, and with his pen in every innii of literature. Most of the great 
architects from A]t>erti to Chamliers wrote as well as liuilt. 

Not only were the Greek architects ex{HH‘teil (it almost seems) to give a reasoned 
acQonnt of their art, hut some of them, and tliose not the least practical, ventured into the 
field of general theory and sooiologj’. Thus Kocrntes seems to have lieen a stone-cutter; and 
Hippodamus of Miletus, a famous architect of tlie great rcriclean period, who laid out the 
I’iraus and the cities of Rhodes and TUurium, antu'i|mtod Aristotle in treating of city polity. 
The latter, in the “ Politics,’* tells that “ Hip|HidamuH the Milesian, the same who contriv^ 
the art of laying out towns, was in other resi>ert8 ovcr-mger of notoriety, and seemed to 
many to have had a very affected manner with his flowing array of locks and expensive 
ornaments, and a coarse warm vest, which he wore not only in winter hut also in hot 
weather " (you see he was a clothes reformer, and wore homespun!) “ Tie was the first who, 
not being actually engaged in the management of public affairs, took in hand to lay down 
what sort of government was best," 

If 1 have justified the claim that the practical worker may—indeed, in an advanced age 
must—bo interested in theory and principles. I come up against another feeling, acknowledged 
or latent in many minds, a sort of despair of finding one’s way; for there are so many theories, 
and they are so contrary to one another. Of course there is contradiction, and to some 
extent nothing, for instance, could ever bring Raskin and Fergusson to agree, or even to 
understand each other. And for myself, I must confess that I get rid of this class of 
contradiction by sweeping Fergusson—as a theorist, not as a painstaking collector of facts— 
out of my field of vision altogether. Very largely, however, these apparent contradictions are 
matters of difference in a6i)ect, and of different use of terms. Thus, I rememlair l»eing 
told that .\riHtotlo said that Art was imitation, and wondering how he applied it to 
architecture. Later it was a comfort when I found out tlmt it was specially limitetl not to 
apply to architecture, for that was not to be considered a “fine art," being too much 
conditione<l by necessity to bo imitative. Then it was explained that “ imitation ” was not at 
all copying of Nature, but something very subtle, a sort of |xjwer of thinking clearly and 
presenting vividly ; an imitation, tins, very ranch like what Ruskin meant by his “ imaginative 
faculty.” This last, on the other hand, was not anything fanciful and bogey, like that which 
too many of us mean by imagination, but the jjower of inward sight, the (tower of seeing in 
images. If I have gained your consent, and, more, your syniftikthy, in such an in<|iiirv, I 
want to ask. What was the essence of Greek Architecture, the people’s mind, behind the 
triglyphs, epistyles, and pediments ? And, still further, how may we apply tlio elassiml spirit 
to modem problems ? The architectural features were inherited ; it is not those wliich 
concern us, but the underlying theory which dealt with them. 

The material was not only inherited, but inherited from a stage of (trimitive art not verv 
remote. In tlm text-books the origins of Greek architectnral elements are rightly touched n()on*; 
and in the sudden emergence of the perfw;t Greek civilisation we have one, and tfiat perhaps the 
greatest, of the factors which ruled Greek architecture throughout its development. Bnrltarism 
was aU around, and barbarism was only of yesterday. The Periclean ago was only the first 
round, as it were, of a critical civilisation. Everywhere you will find evidence of this. I 
bn|i(ieoed on the thought the other day in a translation of Lucretius, and Professor Gilitert 
Murray’s Rise nf the Greek Epic is full of it. The archiU>ctnre of Athens was in darkness a 
hundred years la>fore the building of the Parthenon. Tlie lesson and substance of Greek 
architecture for us, if we could get at it. is in the princii)le; the features themselves are 
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largely accidental and primitive. .As MorrU said, with marvelloua directuess. •' the Parthenon 

oritin rl Jjj'-ehenge •• In « word, the Greek art ideal was intensity, not variation or 
originality. They worked on the tyj^s ready to hand, but Uioy would have iwrlecte.! chininevs 
wndow-opemnp and down-piiiea. I cannot, of course, cover the whole field of Greek archi¬ 
tecture, but 1 wish especially to raise again the yuestion of proportion, on which, us I think so 
much vague and high-flown nonsense ha.s Wn talked by {arsons who have never waiteil to 
Mk themselves what they can mean. Projairtion to the mcxlem mind can, I think mean in 
the mam only organic fiUiess plus habit. To the ancients from their manner of thought it 
meant more; it was undoubtedly believed that the perfect work was conditioned by a scheme 
of reliit€<l measuremeut.H. This idea of proiiortion meant first what was assumed to'be a proner 
relation of parts to one another and to the whole- that is ratio. It also seeniB U. have meant 
the use of ^ilar ratios in diflferent parts, giving a series of dimensional echoes. Now of 
course, we all Mieve in » organic fitness ” and the » proiier relation of parts,” but the insoluble 
queries are-\Miat are they? How are we to find them? To the Greek mind proportion 
meant the discovery of a Uw of typical perfection like the laws of geometrv. number, ^d music • 
to apply It to buildmg was the way to atUin to an .Absolute Architecture. 

That simplicity, orderliueas, discipline are liest we can all acknowledge, hut the modern 
man s^ right and fitness by direct experiments. From a long series of esi)erimento he mav 
at l|wt d^uce some general laws. Ho does not first assume some simple mathemaUca'l 
relation of jiarts for lus chemical compounds and exiieriment only along those lines. 

In the modem bicycle, locomoUve, or fiddle, for instance, a general relation of parts (its 
due proiwrtions) has been reached. This ratio is the accident of the bicycle, but to the 
classical mmd the bicycle would the accident of some supiHwwl perfect ratio. 

It IS obvious iFat the complexity of the modem bicycle makes such an idea difficult of 
application, while the long-continued simplicity of temple architecture made the idea perfectly 
simple. U was from this assumpUon as to typical perfecUon. arrived at by mathematical 
relation of iwrts, that the method of proportional measurements arose which forms the crudest 
aspect of the theory- of profK>rtion. 

\ h I ^V**!!**^ f ^ ^ ^ a chamber or a piUar, the forms are 

hke y to bo such as can easily be brought to a definition. The chanilier. on this theory is 

!>n / ^ PWts 

long. The whole of Hus idea of |»erfect rebitiona depends on $impluit,j, for in any uuantiHes 

of course, there is no getting away from ratios of some sort: 7 to 13 is a ratio but not so 

Miuple a one us *5 to 12. Any gin-palace at any comer is much fuller of ratios than the 
Parthenon, but they are not so simple. 

I sup^e It was held that a weU-proportioned temple was agreeable to the eve, but I urn 
swe that the leslhetic agreeableness had little to do with it; iierhape it has less to do than we 
hink with any g^eat school of building ; perhaps it is our twiddles to trick the eve Uiat most 
betray us. To the ancient mind Hie thing made was only worthy to exist in 'so far as it 
follow^ Its pro|)er laws of Iming. The well-proiiortione.! temple'hml reality, it embodied 

.I'IL. fT ^ absolute type, it was superhuman, and held some magic 

of Pe^-tion; the Parthenon was not designoil, it was embodied, found out. revealed. 

WhUe the li^efits which came of following this lino of development are manifest it was 
only one of on mfimte numlier of possible starting points. It is Hie starting not the noint 

a tree is like y to ^ more of a tree or even more agrocalde to the eye for l«ing twice os high 
us It IS broad, or Uiat we do anything more wonderful for a bicycle by expressiii.^ its ratios in 
Hie modulus of the Uckbone Hian if we give the size in inches. The tree is proportioned to 
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its kind, age, soil, climate, the mins and wind; and the bicycle coirespouds with a long series 
of conditions. 

The method of mtio measurement as used by Vitruvius is merely absurd, and can onlv 
be a parody of Greek thought on the subject. If 'Nature, says he. has* made the body so tlia't 
the members are measures of the whole (the modulus system 3 'ou see clearlv expressed), so 
the ancients have determine<l that in their works each 'portion should be an' aliquot part of 
the whole. This seems quite simple, but the body is not so proiwrtioned, and the theory 
never answers the master question as to how many parts of tlie lesser should go into the 
greater, flow, for instance, ore we to kni>w if a column should be eight, nine, or ten times its 
diameter in height, and if either eight or nine why not anything between ; indee<l Vitruvius 
himself preferred eight and a half. It reminds one of the ^'stem of the London contractor 
who framed his estii^tes by mnltipl.>Tng a quarter by four—the quarter he guessed. 
Again, Vitruvius gives it as a great fact of natural proportion that if a man lies down witli his 
arms fully extended he may be included in a square or a circle. He doesn’t mention that, as 
the arms do not radiate from the middle of the body hut from notir the head, if all can be 
included in a circle the square which is also to enclose him will l>e very oblong. He is assured 
that “ bMuty is produced by the dimensions of oil the parts being duly proportioned to one 
another.” So are we, but the questions remain, Which, and how, and where ? 

Under the Greeks this conception of tyi)es and ratios provided a jmth to architecture. 
All the essentials were settled by custom and experiment, and the exact dimensions were fitted 
on later; but the ideal, the fact of having an idea, led on and on to the perfecting of types, 
if not to the one perfect type absolute and fixed. 


As a result of these considerations, so far, I might offer a definition of architecture as- 
building, and the other arts associated with it, aoniinuously developed along a certain line and 
in harmony with a guiding idea. 

W^t I have l>eeu trying to say in regard to the development of Greek art has been so 
well said by Professor Butcher in reference to Greek literature that I shall make a free 
quotation from a passage or two» Nothing comes of its own accord to men, but all things 
by experiment. On the same principle, tragedy itself, as Aristotle remarks, having passed 
through many changes, found its natural form and there stopped, ilan’s selective instinct, 
worl^g tentatively, brought the process of development to its proper term. Wlien once any 
particular type was created, it assumed its sharp Hellenic outline. No blurred image, no 
confusion of kinds, was permissible. Any deviation from the type fell within well-defined 
limits. Each branch of literature obeyed a stringent code of its own. Its governing tradition 
an^er^ to an artistic sense that art, to be progressive, must also be conservative. It must 
maintain a spirit of reverent regard for the past. Old materials must be used up ; new ideas, 
whether of native origin or due to the absorption of foreign influences, must be slowly 
assimilated. In literary, as in artistic, development, there is growth and orderly advance. 
The whole effort of Greek literature is to evolve itself in unbroken sequence, without the rude 
snappmg of any links which bind the present to the (Hist, with no premature rejection of 
^ting elements. Yet the persistent force of tradition did not check the free play of 
mdividual genius. The more rigorous the rules the greater the triumph of genius in olieying 
them wi^out effort. The domain of the drama was by degrees restricted, but the narrower 
hrnits withm which freedom was henceforth possible stimulated, rather than checked, dramatic 
ongmahty. . . . The great writers, by the very force of their individuality, accept with ease 
much that is conventional. Thus Greece presents the phenomenon unique m literary histon- 
namely, the creation otjixed types, governed by a rigid code of rules, yet working in harmonv 
with the spontaneous play of native faculty." rraony 
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Tim pftsBage nmy romind us oi another, in which Huskin speaka of the Venetian builders 
as casting aside, one by one. many of the features and ornaments which were in common use 
tefore hey attained to freedom, force, and deptL As 1 want to insist on this view, that to' 
deepen the current we must restrict the field over which it flows. I take a further passage from 
he great (.erm^ criUc of Greek sculpture, who died about six weeks ago (Furtwangler^ which 
I have just lighted upon. “The ancient artist clung to established types of far-reaching 
influem-e He obeyed laws and rules in his treatment of bodily forms and attitudes, which 
he modihes and alters, extends and fashions, after a new inspiration, but which yet impart 
to his whole production a something inevitable, typical, known by rule. It is this wliich 
bnup about tliat miif]ue effect of the antique which Goethe sums up in the words ‘These 
^^t works have been brought about in the same wise as the operations of nature. ' Every- 
hmg arbitrary, eveiy thing self-conscious, disappears. There is Necessity, there is God.’ " 

The Greek ideal of proportion cannot be brought buck; and. indeed, to some extent it 
may have been mistekeu. but we can well see how the thought arose. At a time when the 
laws of geometry and music were lieing collected and investigated for the first time, when th« 
paths of the stars were being mapped out, and language and poUtics were all being 
systematisi^, it was natural to search for the lines and measurements of the perfect building 
musical m beauty, an expression of eternal law. 

Perhaps we are now m a position to imagine what the orders were to the Greeks. The 
pillar and its beam were the most important and highly doveloi>etl members of the structure ■ 
on the mainland they were perfei tod along narrow lines, and with their details liecame that 
very cimous assemblage of parts which forms the Doric order. Change, design, originaUtv 
were aU excluded. The pillar was their own inherited pillar, the germ of a perfect type which 
they were to discover by experiment and adjustment. In the great colonics of As’ia Minor 
another tj-pe of column and beam was developed from a primitive original, and at last 
obtamed in Gr^e proiier an almost equal authority with the Doric order. Both of them 
were probably held to have been from the lieginning like male and female (an image, nideed 

are, properly, the only Greek 

or lera: the tonnthian. as Choisy notices, is but a variety of the lom'c, and arose oiilv at a 
late time, when the spirit of variety was entering into the classical art which it was to dis¬ 
integrate. Each of the two great orders had essential character to be develojicd in differontia- 
lon. To mix their traits was to go against their proper genius. As well might one mix lieef 
and mutton, or claret and hock. 

Before ^ing on I should like to separate distinctly the two cliief characteristics of 
urecK art which have engaged our atletiiiom 

I. By Its historical position it was near to the primitive. It carrieil forward many 
features as inherited traditions. Such, for instance, were its triglyphs and gutt*. its stout 
columns and stone beams ; and these were, in a sense, sacred. Wliile writing this I have 
found this condition well summed up in a phrase by Mr. Berenson, the able critic of the 

talian masters. •• No art,” he says, “ can bo clns.sic unless it Inw l)een also archaic." 

II. It was shaped by a philosophy according to which that which it inherited was not 
Mcideutal. but the genu of an architecture complete and absolute. Its object was to go 
forward in unfolding the i^sibilities contained in this code, not widening its scope, but rather 
narrowing ami deeiiening it. Originality in the modern sense was foreign to it. It sought to 
develop and fix types, to grasp the (lerfect and the lasting. 

The problem which the study of Greek art or of Gothic art ofiens loifore us is not 
properly as to what they did, but how they did it as a process ; and Uie question how we, too, 
may lay hold on destiny. The Gothic law of adventurous energy and the classic law of 
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(ievelopnient fi'um within are both needed. It is not tinding or inventing of features that 
«’ill do anything for us; no individual search for proportion, lieauty, or design can help 
without a wide biisis of agreement. Wliat wo do want in our art to-day is : exact knowledge 
—engineer’s, planner’s, workman’s knowlodgv; discipline—the training of a school which 
shall prune away mere exci'escent fancies ; and, almre all, agreement—a voluntary subjection 
to reason, seriousnecis, reverence. It has sometimes lieen doubted whether a true scbool of 
art can be maintained in a highly develoi)ed and critical civilisation, but the study of Ureek 
art seems to give a h(»i)eful answer, although all hinges, now as then, on the (tossibility of 
tinding a laisis of agreement. If there is no general consensus as to the way in which work 
should be done, there is no mould for development to run in, hut only little spasms of fuslilon. 
As George Eliot bos remarked, *' Great and precious uriginatiou can only exist on condition 
of a wide, massive imiformit}'. When a multitude of men have learned to use the same 
language, then, and then only, can the greatest masters of language arise.” 

’I’he artist cannot for long be u creature unsupported in the air. He has, t)n the contrary, 
to find his support in oriUnaiy life, common needs, and the sympathies of his fellows. On such 
a basis were the great pyramids of an of the past reared. .\ real process of development was 
set up by which the infinite possibilities bid in life, nature, and materials were continuously 
explored and built out step by step beyond iLe sphere of the known. The artist, then, was a 
medium through which the nature of things was discovered. Art was not volition, it was 
revelation. Now, writh our genius and originality, we are all little sejiarate pyramids six feet high 
at most; our arts are one man thick, not ten thousand men thick. 

We moderns cannot be classic in one sense, for we are far away from the primitive, 
and inherit no sacred, archaic customs of building. All architectures, however, in civilifuitioiis 
of the modern kind will have, to some extent, to be classic, just as they will also have to Ihj 
G othic in energy and fearless experiment on the side of structure. There is nuthuig, however, 
so far away from the classic spirit a.s some of tlie modem works which would claim the name 
of classic. Thu heaping together of degraded l»urruwed forms in a promiscuous debauch of 
what is called design has, of course, uotliing in common with the serene and clear genins of 
the Greeks. Some phases of the so-called Gothic stylo, such os the Cistercuui ahl^eys in 
Engbind and the north French cathedrals, notwithstanding all the unlikeness of the forms, 
ap|)roach very near to the classic spii'it. Greek luid Gothic alike teach that no great archi¬ 
tecture cun be the light and lux exercise of will and whim. 

For a few lust words I should like to draw a little nearer to the students’ cum|)etiUuns, 
the subject which brings us together to-night. 1 am heartily glad that no detailed notice of 
the drawings is expected from me. On the one hand, 1 know tlmt 1 should praise them 
extravagantly for the powers and devotion they show ; on the other, 1 might l)e led into 
seeming hlanio of some uspe<!ts of tlie works which it occurs to me are in little or nothing the 
fault of the students, but rather the fault of ourselves and older generations, on the principle 
that when the fathers eat sour gru{)e8 the children’s teeth are set on e<lge. 1 end, therefore, 
with just two suggestions, which 1 should like to call practical were it not that there might Ihj 
a differeuiio of opinion ou that point. One is to the students, that they should make wnue 
effort after the classic spirit, and towarils agreement amongst themselves—a little common 
ground is letter than none, and if all the able and t nthusiastic men <jf this year could get 
together they might decide what was to bo the course c»f English architecture during the next 
twenty or thirty years. If they decided wisely to study scientific construction aud conveuient 
planning, to endeavour constantly to improve what we have and know, and to throw out the 
irrational elonienl in iiuKlem architectural design ; if they agreed jjn tlieir scholarship travels 
to do some definite and exhaustive piec-es of architectural study ; if they even encouraged real. 


THK THEOUV OF OREKK AKCHirKrTTm* 0|., 

con^on-sense draa^htfemanship, coloarinc and letterinrr—nn.l^ni» 

KngiuhU!' 1™."*."“ 

To th« members of this Institute 1 would mnt., t arcbitwture for a generation, 

take a step in raising the academic status of ™ ** ^hat it might l)e possible to 

results in historic scliolarship more generally avAikbIo*'”firaL*f*”°‘'' ^peciaUy in making their 
undertake definite pieces of work likeTrlo^L ^travelling stndents to 
H««ndlv. by pubUsh rUm TLlreh^ iTZ f ' -d 

1 am e;;/aLitious "enongrto ho,“ LrtlSri" itl““' 

Bome of its wealth (it has at iLt“?>■ ‘K'* •« indu.-od to spend 

our own stndents excavate a (Ireek site for th^’Ctitute exploration. \NTiy should not 
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By E. Guy DAwnER [F.]. 

R-d tt, 0«™i « U» R.^ ^ BrtUd. Arcii^ «««.,. yd p.l^u.^ 

ifn. PaEsmKNT, Ladies, and Oekti.kmen,_ 

T he duty of cnticiaiug the work of our students sobmitled for the various nrizos has 
tins year fallen te me, and I must confess to a certain feelinu o7T«nbH7 

, o„ .t-r:-s-~«1‘Z 

inuTxz rr»;:rz“ ^ ttr rz 

L lloZlri^lbZrUf 

week in eianiinins lke« toot hnndreii uid tortv-fonr Hlieets ol dr...d„«. i n ^ ! t 
111 . civiclta, .1,.. i, h.v. .neb »“Z7d 

The Institute is P. lie heartily congratulated on the excellent display this veer W.ti 
perhaps one exception—that of the Soane-all the work Huhmitt«,l ^ ‘ 

more than maintains the stambrd of former years The niimite ** order and 

.i-r rz:? ;i 7 .Tjr.,r zu‘ ■; 

;; no:7.“rz’ ... “ 
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Ou looking at the deeignB as a whole, it seemed to me doubtful if the comiietitorH have 
taken sufficient care to thoroughly grasp the problems set—whether they have understood and 
appreciated the conditions and realised that a building should be made to express its puri^osu 
in its design, and that this qnality is of the very essence of good architecture. 

In the competition for the Soane Medallion, for exirmple, the primary object of the 
Imilding seems by many competitors to have been entirely overlooked. The subject, a 
Customs House, at once suggests a building quiet almost to severity in its lines and grouping, 
ha\n'ng a sternness and dignity in keeping with the dangers and vicissitudes of the sea ; yet, 
almost without exception, it has been treated in much t<K> municiiad n spirit, and grandiose 
erections more like town-halls and libraries have l>een designed. 

Again, 1 notice how much some students are influenced in their ideas by the passing 
fashion of the day: some noteworthy building is erectwl, and immediately any striking or 
unusual feature in it is borrowed and applied without regard to its suitability. I feel that 
students should learn to study buildings and not to copy them, and that a more severe and 
scholarly type of design should Ite encouraged in these competitions, tliough with our present 
system of education this, iwrlmps, is somewhat difficult. 

It is particularly pleasant to record that no fewer than eight of the ten prizes have been 
won by members of our junior lx)dy, the .Vrchitectural Association. 

With these few remarks I will I>egin my criticisms. 


THE BSSAt MKDAL AND TWBSTT-rTTS OVtNEAB. 

Four essays were submitted, and the Council considers that none of them are of sufficient 
excellence to justify the award of the prize. Mr. Percy M. Stratton has, however, made a 
fair attempt to deal with the subjetit, in spite of an unduly discursive style, and the Council 
have given him a Medal of Merit, and an Hon. Mention to Mr. Henry H. Hill, who submits 
an excellent treatise, but hardly an «*s8ay. It is much to lie regretted that the literary side of 
our profession should Is) to a great extent neglected. This is hardly to l>e wondered at, for 
so few, I fear, read these essaiys, student aspires to compete for a prize where he can 
at a glance compare tlie result of his own work with tliat of his fellows. It is, undoubtedly, a 
great advantage to be able to express his thoughts and ideas in well-chosen language as well 
as in beautiful drawings. 


TIIK ME-VSCREn DRAWTOOS MEDAL. 

I am glad to notice that the prize has this year AttmctcH] flfteen competitors, against the 
six of last year; and the drawings by the winner, Mr. Leslie Wilkinson, of the Gran Guardia 
Vecchia, Verona, fully sustain the standard of work always associated with it. .Mr. Wilkinson 
has submitted a beautiful set of measured drawings of this simple yet dignitied building of 
Sanmicbeli. rendered in a sympathetic manner, and showing that he lias thoroughly absorbei] 
and caught the spirit of the original work. The careful yet Iwldly dnin-n detailH, with the 
jointing and cunstructiou of the masonry clearly shown, all evidence care and method in 
measuring luid an eaniest endeavour to understand the anatomy of the building. 

An Hon. Mention and Five Guineas have lieen awarded to “ Contii ” for a fine set of draw¬ 
ings of Cobham Hall, a picturesque building well worthy of being recorded m this way. The 
drawings not only show the complete plan of the house and surrounding buildings, but also 
the lay-out of the formal gardens and elevations of every part, with details to a larger scale — 
a painstaking work, and one which, if regarded only as a study of a seventeenth-centurv 
English house, must be very valuable. 
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P . given an Hon. Mention to Mr. Maurice Lyon for his studies of the 

Porta del Paho. Verona, another fine example of SanmicheU’s work. The subject is a strong 
one, and Lyon has submitted very artistic drawings in pencil, tinted with a wash of 
colour and with the shadows projected on the plans, as well as the elevations-an effect in the 
former case not altogether satisfactory. The perspective odmirablv shows the huge soHdiU- 
and massiveness of the structure. * ^ 

Victrix Fortunw Sapi^tia" sends drawings of Barruigton Court, Somersetshire, a 
building recently purchased by the NaUonal Trust. The plans and elevations are drawn b a 
l>old and spirited manner, and the numerous dimensions evidence the care taken to thoroughlv 
inv^tigate the builtog. It would have been weU to complete the drawing of some of the 
^dow-heada in the small-scale elections, as the white blocks in outline give a false 
itnprBflEUon of the detail shown in the larger ones. 

“ Fairfax ” shows an interesting set of the Banqueting House in WhitehaU, well worthy of 
mention, and delm^ted with a crispness and vigour that is most pleasing. The sections are 
full o mlerost, and illustrate the construction of the roof, and the ceiling, which hue been 
recently restwod, dmi ed mto panels. His perspecUve sketch unfortunately mare thU otherwise 
^ set, and would have been better omitted ; in many places it is out of drawing and 
does not do justice to this well-known building. 

Hampten Co^t Palace has again attracted a student, and •• Lancastrian" sends in 
• iountam Court. They are carefully rendered, but suffer from the rather 

indefimte freehand druwmg and the manner in which the full-size details have been shaded. 

The drawmgs of Heckington Church and St Leonards at Hythe, though most pains- 
ra^wvd work^ somewhat lacking in vigour, and have not caught the spirit of 

w drawings of churches at Greenwich and 8t. Mary 

\\ oolnotli but they hardly come up to the standard, and are somewhat thin and unconvincing 

In the sh^ts submitted of Thornton .\bbey, in Lincolnshire, a singularly interesting 
subject, exactly the opi^site effect is produced, for here the student has perhaps ox'erdone the 
heai-messof his drawmg; toth joints and outline being indicated with the same strength 
an effect of confusion is produced, only the more emphasised by the weak delineation of the 

^mg and sculpture. Thh is to be regretted, as the drawings made on the spot bear 
evidence of very careful study. 

•• M^iffival ’ submits a set of Crosby Hall, now being demolished. The details well 

explain the hne open-Umbered roof and oriel window, and make us regret the destruction of 
such an mterestmg building. «>«i«,uouoi 

th.f ^ ^^‘“■bited on the walls 

that have ^med the prizes, but that to a large extent the Council have been influenced in 

thoir award by the original sketches and plottings made on the spot. This prize may be 
regarded as one of the most useful the Institute offers. It is essentially for the study of ime 
compete bui ding The imporUnce of such work should not be overlooked, for the taowledge 
gained 1^ students who have mastered the design, planning, and detail of a building of 
recognised merit mast be of great value. ” 

THE PUUIN BTODENTSinP. 

There are no fewer than twelve candidates for the Pugin Studentship, and the work 
generally is good. Mr. Sidney G. FoUett curries off the prize with a fine series of 

drawings and sketches, cnsp, cl^ and explanatory. He sends measured details from West 
VNaltou Church, m Norfolk, and ^Varmmgton Church, in Northamptonshire, and charming 
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sketches from Linlithgow and Dunblane. The measured sketch ol the lectern at Oundle, with 
all details shown, is quite typical of what on architectural sketch should l>e. He also sends 
admirable water-colour studi^ from Italy. 

Mr. Winter Rose, who gains a prize of ten guineas, submits a large amount of work, with 
the exception of the measured front of Biuham Abbey, chiefly sketches. Most of these are in 
colour, some very sympathetically and freely drawn. 

An Honoorablo Mention is gained by Mr. Hadwen, who has done much admirable work in 
Yorkshire and Warwickshire. He sketches with a clean, bright touch, and evidently soon gets 
into sympathy with his subject. His measured work is also interesting, though it should be 
rememliered that all jointing in masonry should be accurately shown. 

Mr. A. D. Robinson sends a strong set of sketches and drawings of tlic Guild-Hall 
at Peterborough. He evidently is a powerful sketcber, but many of his |»encil sketches are 
somewhat coarse, and seem to lie too hurriedly done. Good drawings mav be expected from 
Mr. Robinson in the future if he takes his sketching a little more seriously. 

Much excellent work is shown by Mr. A. W elford, who has a delicate yet sympathetic 
touch, and the series of sketches and measured drawings ho sends from the Cotswolds and 
elsewhere are very delightful. 

Others whose work is to be commended are Mr. George Vey, with good studies from South 
Kensington Museum; Mr. J. B. Surman, with conscientious work from Wells and Glastonbury; 
and Mr. T. H. Whittaker, whose iieucil sketches promise much for the future. Mr. H. M. 
Travers has a good eye for colour, a sketch of some old houses in Coutances lieing full of breadth 
and feeling, and he also draws the figure and sculpture with great freedom and delicucv. 

1 rather feel that a point to be borne in mind by comiietitors for the Pugin is that 
more attention should be given to the production of analytical studies and sketches rather 
than to pretty perspectives. Tlie bold sketch, with detail vaguely sugge-sted, is not of such 
ultimate value to the student as that which shows on attempt to get at the dry lionea of the 
subject us well as the pictorial exterior. And also that, ns this prize is eesentially for the 
study of mediffival architecture, the work submitted for it should be more or less Gothic in 
character. Much of the work sent in cannot be classed under that head at all, tliough I nm 
aware it is in accordance with the conditions. 

THE OWEN JONK-H STI'PESTSHIl*. 

We have next the Owen Jones Studentship, and for this the competition has been keen. 
Three seto of drawings were sent in, all of considerable and nearly equal merit. The 
studentship has been awarded to Ifr. A. E. Martin, who shows most excellent work, treated 
on broad architectural lines, and showing a fine sense of colour and refinement. He sends 
complete studies made on the siiot of Santa .Maria del Popolo at Rome, showing the colour 
dmiration of the entire church, with the lieuutifnl painted ceiling over the choir by 
Pinturicchio drawn to a larger scale; drawings from Santa .Maria del Fiore at Florence, fresco 
decoration from Assisi, sketches from Siena and many other parts of Italy, delightful 
decorative work from the Palazzo Cataldi at Genoa, and an original design in colour. 

Mr Matthew Dawson, who competed two years ago, is awarded the second place, and Mr. 
Rosse the third—the former exhibiting in his work a greater feeling for the use of colour 
whilst the latter shows much ability in recording it. ’ 

Dawson’s studies from the Ducal Palace at Venice and details from San Miniato and 
the Campanile at Florence are excellent, and show how this student has progressed in 

riiB 

Mr. Roesc sends a series of conscientious drawings from South Kensington Museum and 
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also from his native coontry-HoIland; hut these, whilst exemplifrinc his versatiHtv !« .R 
management of colour, hardly illustrate its combination with 8rchftect..rT«^n^ 
though doubtless with such ability as he poesesscs he wiU soon be able to apply it. 

THE SOANE 1IBDA1J40K. 

C*“tnms House on a Quay, no fewer than twentv oJoii* J • u 

b»n .nd u„ .hiaenuhi,, .nd tool, h.™ I«e„ a..rd«l to Ur. VeoS. r>3.‘le“'‘ 

Mr. Drysdule han Arranged a simple straiiThtfonrard fdan xnih ^ \ ^ 
balanced with wings at the sides, approached thrfugh archwaL f^m the ouav^ 

beautifully drawn and tinted with washes of colour. particularly, are 

with a square bllU^r^ tCgh^atico^^^^ by'Ss.'^re dei' 

aredignihed and well conceived, hut exception might lie taken to h^J?Sr 

tb. ta .be .ab. tb", ■" 

drawmgs well worked out; but the result acain is noi n ntid 1 ^ «seellem 

vUIe or casino of very florid character ’ ' ostoms house, but an hotel de 

t.«..^TL:rr'r's; r.:3:r 

irbi.:^'rrebttroMb: 

I must not omit to mention the drawings of “ Omeea." who haa ....,^1 

Tbl,'^ ?‘”u “■* h”e 

two stones. The whole is forcibly grouped and illustrated by a stronir set of 

• Transire ’ has sacrificial the utility of his plan, which is straggling and lackfLo 
tration, u, order to get length into his elevations. These, however, a^^e^fe^ 

“ Scarnbffius " sends a well-worked-out study Used on the arcWtecture of 1 • 

.■£ trr.i'is,--r.:: j 
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THB TITB PBIZB. 

ilr. Drysdale, the winner of the Soane, is also the winner here, and he is to he congratn- 
lated moat beartil,v on his doable success. The subject, “ An Open-air Theatre by u River,” 
is a most charming and attractive one, and has brought out many excellent designs. Mr. 
Dryadale has a wonderful set of drawings, showing great power of draughtsmanship, his 
half-inch details especially with figure grouping being most admirably drawn. He has arranged 
his building on a wedge sha|i«d platoau, rapidly descending to the stream—a plan, of course, 
that has been governed by the nature of the site — but on considering it as n whole, the com¬ 
position of the entrance block at the upper end seems to overpower the lower or stage portion, 
though probably thia may lie due to the perspective drawing. The whole design is bril lian tly 
conceived and well worthy the prize. 

Mr. .Anthony Barker carries off a Medal of Merit and ten guineas with a fine conception, 
having a great colonnade surrounding both theatre and forecourt This tends rather to over¬ 
whelm the centre part, which seems somewhat dwarfed in consequence. 

An Hon. Mention is awarded to Mr. T. L. Vesper, who has a good scheme, shown with 
admirable drawings. The large flights of steps from the ends of the main entrance corridor 
seem rather unnecessary, and I feel that the stage, auditorium, and gardens on either side are 
better designed than the entrance block, which hardly seems proportionate with them. The 
semicircular screen behind the stage is most charming, and admirably shown in the perspec¬ 
tive view. 

Mr. Alan Binning also gains an Hon. Mention with a picturesque plan and elevation. 
The wings on either side of the entrance block might with advantage ^ omitted, and the colon¬ 
naded screen at the back of the stoge is too large in scale and dwarfs the auditorium. 

“ Tight ” submits an immense conception: the towers carried up over the dressing-room 
wings on either side of the stage are overwhelming, and the whole effect is that of a massive 
and monumental edifice, which is not compatible with a building of this nature. 

The picturesque building shown by “ C Minor *’ has many good points, but ho has missed 
one of the most charming effects hy carrying a solid wall across the lower part of the stage at 
the back, and thus shutting out the vista of the river behind it. 

“ Mafie ” has a building uncompromisingly severe in treatment, with a strong comice 
carried entirely around it; but it misses the feeling of an open-air building, and seems merely 
to have had the roof lilted off. 

TUB GRIBSELL FBIZE. 

Mr. A. H, Markham, who wins the Grissell Prize, sends a dignified and simple scheme, 
admirably illustratod and carefully worked out. He has arranged a central staircase shafti 
with four detached piers tied in below the circular water-tank, with a gallery above surround¬ 
ing a cupola, the whole composition being most praiseworthy. There is no mistaking the 
utilitarian purpose of Mr. Markham’s design, and though it might be possible to criticise some 
of the details, yet it is a thoroughly successful effort. " Delta ” sends a strong design, locking 
somewhat in grace in its uncompromising severity, and sunnounted by a dome which seems 
Horaowhat out of place. The deeign, again, by “ Stet," is too cast-iron-looking in treatment, 
and with its network of uprights and cross-braces is suggestive of a gasometer. ' 

" Water Mark," on the other hand, entirely conceals the construction of his design by 
enclo^g it in a massive square tower, which gives no clue to the octagomil plan within 
“ 77 ” has a design of which the initial idea is somewhat similar to Mr. Markham’s; hut it is 
not worked out with the same skill, and it has, moreover, a fatal touch of Tar/ nouveau 
which seems singularly out of place in a structure of this sort. 


REVlEMi OF THE WORKS SHRMITTED FOR THE FRIZES AXI> STODENTSHLPS 1908 2 25 


THE oonwni aniSABT. 


The Godwin Med^ and Z65 have this year been awarded to Mr. A. H. Verstace. Three 
app cations were received, and Mr. Allan ran very close to winning the priae, Mr. Verstace 
pry TO to insit Pans lor the porpose of studying some of the modem examples of boildiug. 
Mpwially where the employment of steel has influenced the planning, construction and 


THE XRTBUIl CATBS VBIZE. 

1 am sorry to see that only one competitor has entered lor the Arthur Cates Prise. Con- 

If »be valuable prises offered by the Institute, it reolly is a matter of 
regret that there should be so httle competition. Mr. Bryan Watson, to whom the £40 has 
been awarded, s^ds an excellent series of varied designs and drawings, amongst them 
““easured detail of a bay of the Norwich Cloisters, with the vaulting carefullv worked 
rustice^”" perspective of the Petit Trianon at Versailles hardly does the'buUding 


THE HENRY SAXON SNRLi, PRIZE. 

tn ^ ^ “nJ « gratifying 

uch result. No fewer than six competitors have sent in designs. The subject 

*" ” ““»• '■'•P ‘•■•n 

conception allows no airy flights into the realms of fancy, but 

to r^rdThTt Ih!’ "Id it is very pi;iaanl 

Council are unanimous in awarding the prize to .Mr. W. Milbum 

Hih design shoire a broad grasp of the practical details of hospital planning and his 

nrrang^enl of the various deiwriments and wards is evidence that be has ^derstood 

^e problem and exhausUvely studied the subject. His drawings show technical knowledge of 

and [^““truction, .md the whole scheme is one that in execution would be easy to work 

tv, ‘lesigns subiuitleei it would be impossible to mention in detail, but generallv 

have hwdly realised the conditions, and the plans lack concentraUon and are scaled iii 
arrangement. Many of the compeUtors show a good knowledge of hospital reouiroments but 


a. A w Cetitlemen, this completes my review of Uie stiideuts* work 

and 1 trust they will take what 1 have said in the same kindly spirit in which it is meant! 

muB gratifying to those who have gained the prizes to feel that thev have deserved 
hem, but at the same Ume Uie unsuccessful studenU need not be disbearteiied for it is not 
all the prize-wmners in early life who achieve success thereafter. 
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VOTE OF THANKS F(.>R THE F(.»UE(F(.»iNa I’AFEHS. 

The President, Mr. Tiiouah E. Collcutt, in the Chair. 


Thj£ president, whan callii^ upon Pro¬ 
fessor Letbaby for hia Paper, ludnUonwi that the 
usual practice uras for the President to deliver the 
Annual Address to Students, and it hml been his 
privilege to perform that duty last year. On con¬ 
sidering the matter, however, at the opening of the 
current Session, bo felt that in his Addreas last 
year he bad rather exhausUd his advice to the 
students, and that it would be wise and in all 
their interests to ask eomoono more in touch than 
he was with the forward educational luavement to 
deliver the Address on the present occasion. He 
oonld not hedp taking credit to himself for a very 
liappy inspinition in making Professor Lethaby to 
fulfil a duty which would otherwise have been his. 

Writing since the Meeting, the President states 
that he desires to express in the Jol'usal his 
grateful anpreoiation of Professor Letbaby’s kind¬ 
ness in taking an onerous duty off bis hands, and 
also his admiration of the brilliant and scholarly 
discourse with which the Professor had favoured 
the Institute. 

Mu. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. [P’.], 
asked by the President to lead the discusaion on 
the Addresses delivered to the Meeting, said that he 
would propose a vote of thanks with pleasure, but 
to I«ad the discussion was quite another thing, for 
he felt rather bewildered with the apposite criucism 
they luul just heard from Mr. DawUir, which rather 
put out of one’s head the extraordinarily sugges¬ 
tive Paper of Professor Lethaby. He should like 
to say how pleased he thought every one must be 
that Mr. Dawher could tell them that the students 
liad made such a good show of work this year. 
Mr. Dawher liad made some very sound critioisms, 
and seemed very well plea.sed with the work 
that bod been suhmiit^. As to Professor 
Lethaby's Paper, it seemed to him one of the 
most suggestive Papers be had heanl for a gooil 
many years. He should like to have had an 
upportnuity of reading it before he was called 
upon to propose the vote of tluinks, Itecauso it was 
exceedingly difficult to follow the high train of 
thought that Professor Lethaby bad put before 
them. He must say that Professor Lethaby liad 
rather surprised him in treating Greek art—he 
would not say as a Hash in the pan, but as a sort 
of brilliant efflorescence in a short space of years. 
He thought tlmt was not historical os a iiiattor of 
fact. Professor Lethaby was a very learned iimu, 
and when be said a thing he (Mr. Blonificld) was 
inclined to think he was probably right; hut his 
prima facie impression was, not that Professor 


laithahy was wrong, hut that he hod given them 
rather an erroneous iiniuossion, because tireek art 
was a very old affiiir inueed, and tliat beautiful and 
pore art of the time of Pericles was no sudden 
thing. In its prime it might liave been a matter 
of, say, fifty years or so, hut it was the result of 
many generations of development. Another p<iint 
had occurred to him, and there, again, he felt great 
sympathy with Professor IjOthaby - ho was deling 
«ith an ahstnuo range of subjects and at a high 
level and it was quite impossible to cover the 
whole field that came into hie subject—but all 
reference bo Roman architecture or building had 
been omittod. To his (the speaker's) mind, Roman 
architecture was probably the most important 
legacy of anriquity, and they owed to the graat 
Roman constructors more than they owed to any¬ 
body in the pasL He rather expected from the 
line of oonntry Profoasor Letliahy was taking tliat 
he would have said something about that; beanse, 
as far as be gathered tlte gist of the Paper, it was 
aU tending np to tlie point tliat tile reasonable and 
scientific treatment of building was the ultimate 
development of architecture. There was, he 
thought, a great deal that was very suggestive in 
Ronuin architecture that they ought to study—and 
ha was sure that on this point Professor I^elbahy 
agreed with him. With regard to their old and 
favnnritc question of |iro|K>rtions, Professor lA'thahy 
had made .some moat suggestive and salutary re¬ 
marks. He very rightly attacked the fetish that 
was made of abstract rules of proportion. As a 
fact thoee rulea were ex po»t facto classifications, 
and the Greeks were not handicapped by any sudh 
rigid system. Where Vitruvius gave them so many 
diameters—where he gave them, say, 8^ or 0—one 
found at Segesta 5^ or ti, and there was no abso¬ 
lute rule on that point at all Tliat waa a valuable 
hit of criticism which they all ought to boar in 
mind. With regard to the Professor's suggestion 
that the younger mim aliould lay their heads 
together and see if they could not do something in 
the way of a step forward, he thought tliat one of 
the best things bo liad ever beard in that room. 
Ho did not agree with all the concluding tumarks, 
for he did not think be would adiise a student to 
dig and delve and make excavations, Ivcausa ho 
would be lietter occupied in measuring up a hit of 
steelwork than in grubbing about among oarth- 
works; hut he, ami no doubt all his hearers, felt 
grateful to Professor Lethaby for this excellent 
suggestion that the young men stould pnll together 
in the advancement of arohitectnrr. He bad 


VOTE OP HIANKS 
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known Professor Letbsby for manv years ae one 
of their most brilliant anil original thinkers, and 
the keynote of his life had been an intense enthn* 
siasm for architecture. He therefore had much 
pleasure in proposing a rote of thanks to him. 

SiK ASTON WEBB, R.A. said he 

seconded the vote of tlianks with the greatest 
pnsaiblo pleasure. He thought with Mr. Blomfiold 
—Professor Blamheld perhaps ho ought to say— 
that Professor Lethaby had always bcM one of 
thmr m^t thinkers, and there was not hing more 
useful amongst a working practical body of archi* 
tects than to have some man who would give the 
time and trouble to think, and then come and give 
them the result in that room. Professor r.«thahy had 
done that several times. He himself had not always 
iluile agreed, but be was bound to say that after n 
time they found that what Professor Lethaby had 
thought to-day a great many others would think to¬ 
morrow. His Paper that evening was another of 
those occasions when one might nut perhaps alto¬ 
gether agree. He (Sir .Aston) was not an authority 
on Greek architecture and would not venture to 
esprosa an opinion on Professor Lethaljy's .Address, 
but there was always a depth and origiMlity about 
Professor Lethaby's suggestions which must make 
them all go home and think. In an Address to 
Students that was one of the most important 
things — and it would make not only the yonnger 
students think, hut the older ones also. He en¬ 
tirely agreed as to the suggestion at the end of the 
^per. and hoped that the young men would follow 
it np. He himself was ratlter a believer, not in 
cliques, but in coteries, in young men coining 
together and having meetings ami talking things 
over amongst thomsolvefi; b^uso, after all, it was 
very easy for older men to come and give advice, 
bat they all knew that that advice was not alu’avs 
had regard to. To get together and talk oror the 
problems amon^t themsehes, that was the vital 
thing that was likely to lead in the future to some 


Bdvanoement in architecture, and it was to their 

¥ )ang men that they looked to take the next step. 

ho elders had tried, and now it was for the 
young men to go one better, and the way to do 
that was to combine and see if then* was not some 
line on which they could work, and work with 
enthnsiasm. During the Gothic revival there was 
groat enthusiasm, but after that died out he thought 
there had been rather a lack of a rallying-point round 
which enthnsiasm canid gather, and on a suggestion 
like that of Professor Letliaby young men should 
moot and decide what they would try to do among 
themselves so that some enthusiasm might again 
arise. It would then lie the delight ul the voung 
men to work with each other and to worlc with 
enthusiasm for some definite aim which they really 
sincerely thought was the right and proper thing 
lor them to carry out for the whole of their livoe. 
He thought they could not thank Professor Lethaby 
tro much for his suggestion. For Mr. Guy Dawber’s 
Paper they were also extremely obligod. It was a 
great oncoun^raent to young men to liave a short 
notice of their work. It showed at any rate that 
it had not been overlooked, and that it had been 
appreciated. They had all been immensely struck 
mormons amotmt oI paimtaking 
and beautiful work that unfortunately hud m go 
unrewarded as regards prizes, but certainly nut 
unrewarded as regards the result to themselves. 
The students must have liad a great deal of pleasure 
in doing it, and their elders had looked at their 
work with equal pleasure. For himself he never 
remembered a finer year of the Pugin Competition 
or any other; the drawings were most beautiful; 
they seemed to have earned drawing to the ex¬ 
treme of perfection, and not only the drawing, but 
they s^ed to have entered into the delight and 
the spirit <il tbo beaatifnl things they hftd drawn. 
He had the greatest possible pleasure in secondintf 
the vote of thanks. 
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CnROMCLE. 

The President's "At Home.** 

Some two bandred aod fifty mmltem iti all 
parts of the country accepted the President’s in¬ 
vitation and were present at the “ .\t Home '* held 
at the Institute on Monday the 27tb ult. On the 
walls of the rooms were hung the premiated draw¬ 
ing in tlie competitions for the current year’s 
Prir^ and Studentships. Seen apart from the 
crowded collection at the Alpine Club Galierios the 
drawings made on eSeotiTe and intorosting display, 
and the opportunity of viewing them at leisure 
under the happy conditions of the evening was 
manifestly appreciated. 

The Prizes and Studentships 1908 . 

The Annual Exhibition of Drawings submitted 
in competition for the Prizes and Studentships in 
the gift of the Institute closed on Saturday the 
Ist inst. During the twelve days it was open to 
the public, the exhibition was visited by over six¬ 
teen hundred persons, a very oonsidorablo advance 
on any previous year. The Prizes were distributed 
by tbe President at the Meeting of tbe 8rd inst., 
when members were afforded the opportunity of 
inspecting the admirable work resulting from the 
tours of Mr. C. Gascoyne [Otcen Jonet Student 

1006] and Mr. A. .1. Margetaon [Pwjiu Student 

1007] . 

The Institute Silver Medal for Measured Draw¬ 
ings awarded this year was tbe first struck from 
the design recently presented to the Institute by 
Mr. George Fraropton, R.A. [H..!.], and the Pre¬ 
sident in handing it to the winner conratulated 
him on becoming the possessor of so beautiful a work 
of art. A photographic reproduction of the Medal 
was ^Ton in the Jocrxal for 9th November last. 

With reference to the award of a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention and Five Guineas for tbe measured 
drawings of Cobhain Hall, Kent, submitted tmder 
the motto “Oantii ” [see Award, p. 205], which were 
afterwards found to m the joint production of two 
competitors, Messrs. Robert Tall and Thorold 
Uennett, the Council have decided to award a Cer¬ 


tificate to each of the competitors and to divide 
the money prize between thorn. 'The Council, 
however, desire it to be understood that their con¬ 
cession on this occasion must nut be taken hs a 
prectsleiit. In future oompotitious for the Institute 
Prizes joint work submitted under a single motto 
in this way will disijualify tbe authors altogether. 
Tliis rule is to be incorporated in the Conditions 
publisbed in tbe Prizes pamphlet. 

The New Secretaiy R.I.B.A. 

.At the General Meeting lost Monday the Presi¬ 
dent announced that tbe Council had appointed 
Mr. G. Ian MocAlister, B.A.Oxou., to the post of 
Secretary of the Institute, vacant through the 
resignatiun of Mr. W. J. Locke. 

For the information of members it may be 
mentioned that, in response to the advertisement 
which appeared in the leading newspapers and 
architectural jonmals, applications for the post 
were received to the numoer of 123. The task of 
sdecUon was referred to a committee of the 
Council, assisted by two Past Presidents, 8ir Aston 
Webb, R.A., and Sir. John Belcher, A.R.A. .After 
bolding four meetings and interviewing several of 
the candidates, Mr. MacAlister was finally chosen, 
and the selection was nnanimuusly approved nl a 
full meeting of tbe Council on the 3ra inst 

Mr. MacAllstor, who was an Exhibitioner in 
Modern History of Pterion College, Oxford, 
graduated with bonoors in Classics and Literae 
Hiimaniores in 1901. After leaving Oxford be 
served for two years as Secretary and Aide-de- 
Camp on the of Major-Gene^ the Earl of 
Duudunald during his command of tbe Canadian 
Forces. Sinoo his retnni to England he has been 
engaged in literary and journalistic work. 

The new Secretary is to enter upon bis duties 
immediately. 

Design for tbe New County Hall. 

The Establishment Committee of the London 
County Conndl roi>ort that tbe three Assessors 
appointed to act in the final stage of the compe¬ 
tition for designs for the New Connty Hall have 
submitted their report on the result. They state 
that the twenty-three designs submitted by com¬ 
petitors in the final stage were illustrated by S40 
drawings, and they have imonimously selected tbe 
design submitted by Mr. Ralph Knott. "This,” 
says tbe report, ** is a forcible and artistic sugges¬ 
tion which convoys to us the purpose for which it 
U to be erected, and is almost entirely without 
costly and unnooessary features; moreover, we 
are of opinion that the estimated cost ia a fair one 
and that the building could probably bo ereoted 
within the sum named In instruction No. 84. 
While making this award we wish to record our 
opinion that the groat projection of the centre 
portion of the river front requires modification, 
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ARCHITECTS AND THE rREX'ENTlON OP 


Md tut the fine fliglit of steps into the river 
Uyoml the fice of the Eml&nkment wall, dc- 
scnbod «8 ' andesimblo ’ in the replies to coni- 
jwtitors' questions, should be omitted, as, indeed 
the author in his re^iort himself suggests. There 
are other points in the plan that require modifica- 
tion, but the brilliant qualities of the design tar 
outwrigh, m our opinion, those and other com¬ 
paratively unimportant defects.” 

The drawings will be open to public inspection 
during the week commencing 7th February be¬ 
tween the hoiire of 10 aan. and 8 p.m. 

Mr. Ralph Knott was educated at the Citv of 
l^u^n School, senod his articles with Messr.-^. 
'l y * Ainslie, and was afterwartla assistant in 
the ofiice of Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 


Architects and the Prerentian of Corruption Act igo6 ; 

Counsels Opinion. 

The following ipiestions on points affecting 
architects in relation to the Corrupt Practioes 
inoo w^ formulated by a firm of solicitors acting 
under the instructions of Mr. J, Alfred Goteh fi*’.] 
of Kettering, and were submitted by the Counoi'i 
of the Institute for the opinion of Mr. W. O. 
Danckwerts, K.C. Mr. Gotch states that his aim 
WM to have the case presented mainly from the 
wint of view of the country architect. The Iearii«l 
Counsel s opinion, which bears date the 12th July 
1907, is appended below printed in italics. 

Qitestion 1 .— Does an Architect by acting also 
as (.^lantity Surveyor, and being paid by the Con¬ 
tractor u stated in the summary without having 
informwi the Building Owner, render himself liable 
to prosecution under the Prevention of Corruption 
Act 1900? 

Ankwek,— i7c does ml. In ordtr that an offence 
may be cotHtnilted the thing mutt he done cornptly, 
ami merely doing honettly u'hat it itulicaUdhy the 
question It not corrupt, 

Questio.v 2. —Does an Architect, acting also us 
goantitpr Surveyor, who puts into the Bill of 
guanUtiM without informing the Building Owner 
a sum of money to bo paid to him by the Coi»- 
tractor for printers* and Uthographers* charges 
for pnntmg the Bill of goantitiea render himself 
liable to prosecution under the Act 9 

A.vbwkk. —The mme nnstcer applies to this 
(Jiieatwn as to Question 1. 


gi KsTios 8.—Does an Architect, acting also as 
guantity Surveyor, by charging remuneration for 
revising the Bill of guantities where there is a 
v^ation in the works without informing the 
Building Owner nmdor himself liable under the 
.Act? 

A.MjWKU. — The same ansircr apjdies to this 
Question as to Question 1. 


n n^*^f*^*^** Architect who puts in the 

Hill of guantities a sum of money to be paid to 
mm by the Contractor for copies of Drawings other 
than the first set without informing the Building 
Owner render himself similarly liable ? 

Answbb.—TA c answer applies here also. But I 
a wnld point out that under the. forms herewith 
the cost of these should l>e borne by the Builder. 

In my opinion the system of clutnjiwj the £’«i- 
jtloyer through the Builder for Bills of QuantitUs 
is not a commendable one. because it it calculated 
to mislead the Employer if not to conceal the fact 
payment from Inm. The better practice would 
he far the .irehitect to get his jHty direct from the 
Tetni^loyer, 


Eighth IntenutioDol Congress of Architects. Vienna. 

The Programme of the Congress to be held in 
\ lenna from the 18th to the 24th ilay next, under 
the auspices of the .Austrian Committee and the 
lesiling architectural societies in Vienna, has been 
received, and steps are being taken by the Institnte 
for the distribution of copies among the architects 
of the United Kingdom. The organisation and 
gene^ arrangements are much on the lines of the 
London meeting of the Congress in 1908. The 
subscription for members is 25 kronen (a krone 
being equivalent to about a franc); for laJy rnem- 
liers, 15 kronen. 

Meinhers of the Congroas arc invited to the 
oflicial openmg in the Imperial and Royal Castle 
to the feto given by the Imperial Court, to the 
mnnicipil reception at the Town Hall, to the 
“ rout ’ at the Kunstlorlutus, and to the evening 
banquet at the Kahleuberg to bo given by the 
.Austrian Socie^ of Civil Engineers and Architects; 
1 ^ to the official opening of the Internatio nal 
Architectural Exhibition. Members will have the 
right of attending the various visits and excursions 
and the farewell banquet on imymontof the neces¬ 
sary charires. 

*1^6 follovr-ing Bulijecta will bo subiuitteii for 
delilioralion:— 

1. Regulation of the Cultivation of Art by the 
btlfcte. The Execativo Coenmitiee propose to 
move “That State Administrations should bo 
uroeiitly reiiuested to esUblish special Secretaries 
of State, or at least Buitablc Departments, for the 
t me ArU. Prominent artists should be associated 
with those SecrcUriea or Deportments. As archi- 
^tnremust be regarded as the leader of the Fine 
Arte, architects should be represented on these 
bodies in the majority. The duty of the Secre¬ 
taries or Denartments ahould be the promotion 
and care of the Fine Arts in every branch." 

i Architectural Copyright and the Ownership 
of lirawings. * 

8 . Regulation of International Architectural 
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Competitions. The l ermanent Couiiuittw will 
present n ^port on this subject. 

4. Legal yiialitications and Government Certi¬ 
fying of Architects. 

6 . Conservation of I’uhUo Architectural Monu- 

C. Concerning Ueinforced Concrete Buildings, 

The Executive Committee invite wiitten ex¬ 
pressions of opinion with regard to the resolution 
concerning Suliject I.—either short communica- 
tiens indicating nc<iuie»cenoe or more detailed 
Papers—by the 16th March at latest. At the first 
principal meeting of the Congress the result of 
these opinions will ho brought forwanl and dis¬ 
cussed. 

A referee b to bo appointed for each of the 
remaining subjects with a view tonresentmg to the 
Congre-as a uniform digest of the Papers sent in. 

The following lectures will be ilelivereil:— 

1 . The Influence of Modern Art in the Sphere 
of Archileotnre, by Karl Kooig. 

2. The Influence of the Historic Stylos of Arclu- 

icctnre on the Itovelopment of Kow Styles, by 
Leopold Bau*!r. , 

8 . The Building Laws of Berlin, London, Paris, 
Home, and Vienna, and their influence on the 
architectuml fiirm of dwolhng-houses and the 
appearance of the city, by Karl Mayreder. 

4 , The Photometric Sorvey of Architectural 
Monuments, by Dr. A. Meydonbaner. 

0 . The Architect’s Copyright in his Ihisigns, 
by Hr. Sandor Eros. 

6 . Town Planning in Germany in the Middle 
Ages and at the Present Time, by Bodo Ebhard. 

Papers submitted to the Congress must be in 
either German, English, French, or Italian. The 
abstracts will be given in all four langnages. 

An Inn'rnatio^ Architectnial Exhibition will 
be opened in the “Gartenbau-Gesellschaft" in the 
city, and will be aocossible to the public for four 
weeks from the opening of the Congress. Meiiihora 
will have the right of frei- admission. 

The President of the Congress is Herr Otto 
Wagner, ami the Secretary Herr F. F. von 
Kniass,of Eschenbachgaase 8, Vienna L 

Croaby Hall. 

At the mt>eting of the Ixuidon County Council 
last Tuesday tin* Ijocal (iuvemment Committee 
reported at length the oircumstancee which had 
led to the alaindonment of the scheme for the 
preservation of Crosby Hall, and recommended 
that the reference to the Committee to deal with 
the matter should be discharged. 

8 ir .1. Bcnn, M.P., thought the Council might 
well pause to shed one tear over Crosby Hall. The 
Council bad done their little liest—not much, per- 
hnjia—but that Uttlo had lieou unsuccessful. Ho 
moved to mid to the rt'ouiininndntionan expression 
of th'j Council’s regret that the City Companies 


liad not taken measures to save from destruction 
snob an historic monument as Crosby Hah- 

Mr. Stuart Sankey said tliat some people Ihroght 
that Crosby Hall was not a building on ^hi®h a 
very large sum of money should be spent It had 
coastanlly been modernisad, and a portion of it 
was affected with dry-rot. if the toiinal ha-l 
voted a large sum of money for preserving it they 
would bo met with the cry that they were taking 
it out of the months of starving children. « njuat 
remarks luul been made alhtnt the City Compames, 
who liml out of llieir funds contributed most 
Uborally to the preservation fund. 

Sir R. M. Boachoroft thought the City Com¬ 
panies could do. nml did, more goal with their 
money in the direction of iducation than in jm*- 
serviug ancient boildingH. _ 

Colonel Prohyn was of opinion that they might 
yet consider a scheme for moving this ancient 
liall to some other site, and making it a permanent 
museum, after the atyle of the Clnny Museem in 
Paris. There was a good illustration of Ihw m 
London since Hyde Park Comer was actuoUy to 
be transported from one side of the street to the 

other. . , ^ .ii . 

Mr. Ernest Gray (Chairman of the Committee) 
declared that all coneernetl had exhausted every 
effort to save this hall. He could hardly see why 
the City Companies shonld be made the scapegoat 
in this matter. If the mover of the amendme^ 
would substitute for “ City Companies " the word 
“Govemmonl” be would bo prepared to support 
it The Government had both the wowor and the 
money to deal with this subject, and there was no 
reason why this building should not have Ijeen 
preserved as a naltoiial montiincnL 

Dn a division the amendment was rejected by 
72 votes t > 88. The recoin inemlation of the Com¬ 
mittee was then adopted. 

Vanishing London. 

Tti t)u> Editor Joub-nal U.I.B.A., 

Sin,—The wide interest which has Isvin displayed 
in the fate of Crwby Hall makes llie present a 
fitting occasion to bring oiicu more before the 
Ismdun public the crying now! for a full and com¬ 
prehensive record of the historic liiiildingK which 
still exist within and around om- great city. The 
iinderdgnwl, members and supiiortere of the Com¬ 
mittee for the Survey of llie Memorials uf Greater 
Isinduti, tborofore, on Iwltalf of the general laxly 
of the Commiltco's meuilx-rs and well-wishers, 
desire to make an earnest appeal fur assistance in 
their work. 

The Commilloe’s work is well kti iWii, During 
thirteen years there lias been colloctod a targe mass 
of material, mniiily tiy the voluntary work of 
inoiuliera, and from this have lieen preparoil 
seven valuable monographs on such biiildtngi 
os tbo Trinity Hospital, Mile End; the chiircbtia of 
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Rtratford-le-Bow an<l Btepney; Brtimlay Palace; 
ihe Great llouae, Leyton, Acn licsides the surveys 
of the coniplotor parishes of Bromlcy-by-Iiow and 
Chelsea, the latter of which is in activn prepara- 
tiun. 

The historical vnlue of these monographs cannot 
be over-estimated, since they not only present a 
carefully verified account of the persona and inci¬ 
dents conneetetl with the post exiatonoo of each 
Iniililing, but give also a complete arcbiteotitral 
record of the fabric itself by meana of elaborate 
drawings and photographs. Daring the whole 
period of the movement in favour of the |>reserva- 
Uun of Crosby Hall the Oommittoo have been 
pursuing this moet important work in regard to 
this building, and tbo public may expect this month 
to be in possession of the result of their laltonrs in 
the form of their ninth monograph. 

The voluntary work of the “ active ” section haa 
enabled the Committee to publish these volumes 
in an expemnvo and tasteful fonu, befitting tboir 
character as permanent records, and yet to offer 
tlieiu to the public at a comparatively low price. 
It is clear, however, that these gratuitous services 
must be seconded by the practical support of a 
larger roll of subscribing meralwra than has 
hitherto lieen available. The Committee therefore 
confidently appeal to the public to join their ranks 
and to participate in the prepamlion 4)f a work 
which shall be worthy of London. 

The Committee, in issiiing now the complete 
monograph on Crosby Hall, which Is illustrated 
by repnAluctioiis of old prints and a splendid 
series of meclem drawings of tbo Hall, ouly just 
completed, wish to call attention to the fact that 
copies of any publications issuml by Ibeiu are 
presenti-d first to all their members. 

Persons wishing either to suhscribo to this par¬ 
ticular monograph or to become regular supporters 
of the Committee are reipiestetl to communicate 
with tbs secretary, Mr. Percy LovelL Parliament 
Chamltors, Great Smith Street, S.W. — ^Ye are, 
yours obediently, 


Rii-on. 

Maut C. Lovelach. 

Monksweio.. 

CuBZON. 

Babcarbes. 


W. I >. CarOb. 
Wat.tbr Crank. 
W. J. Hardy. 
Phh.ii' Norman. 


The late E. L, Golixia f’,]. 

Emmanuel Lewis Galizia, M.Inst.C.E., Kt. Modj., 
Kt. of St. Gn^o^ tim Great, who died on the 
Gth May last in his aeveuty-sixth year, was elected 
Fellow of the Institute in 1H88. He joined the 
Civil t^rvicc of Malta in the Public Works Deport¬ 
ment in IK-lfi, and received various promotions, 
until he was created the first Superintendent of 
Public Works with a seat on the Executive and 
Legislative Coiitieil of the Govemnuint. 


Besides various engineering works comprising the 
Grand Harbour extensiou, he carried out several 
urchitecturul works, notably the “ .Yddolurala Ceme- 
h^ry," built In the Gothic stylo. Ho planned and 
carried out tbo Mahomodan Cemetery, for which 
the late Sultan Abdul Aziz created him Kt. Medj. 
Several churches in the island were built from his 
desigiu, and in consideration of his work in this 
direction Pope Leo XIII. conferred upon him the 
honour of knighthood of St. Gregory the Great. 
His last work was the Technical Institute—Imill 
in the classic style—near Valletta. 

I hiring his period of service he carried out a com¬ 
plete survey and niwle a set of rooonl and descriptive 
]>lan8 of all Government property in Blalta. He was 
on two occasions commissioned by the Imperial 
Government to visit Cyprua, soon after the British 
occupation, to report on iU po^ble col inisation. 
He was a member of the University board for 
examination of candidates for llie profession of 
architects, Consulting Engineer to the Medical 
Board, and President of the local commission for 
Uie Colonial and Indian Exhibition in 18H6. 

VaUeitn, ifaltn. G. H. Galizia. 


Some Grinling Gibbons Carving. 

^ At the General Meeting last Monday the Pre¬ 
sident directed the attention of members to a verv 
fine piece of carving by Grinling Gibbons hanging 
over the screen in the Meeting-room, which has 
lieen very kindlvlent to tbo Institute by the owner, 
Mr. George Ilnbliard, F.S.A. I This admirable 
specimen of the great master's work represents the 
arms of VS’incbestor College, aud it formed part of 
the beautiful [miielling which used to decorate tbo 
chancel of Winchester College Chapel. The piece 
itself is represented Ix'low.and by the courtesy of Mr. 
Hubbard we are able to illustrate some other parts 
of the work. 

In a leltor addressnl to the Editor Mr. Utiblianl 
says;— 

•* The caning at Winchester Csillege was exe¬ 
cuted by Griuling Gibbons in tlie year 1000. Per- 
liaps a few words in connection with this interesting 
work may be acceptable. I quote from a letter in 
my possession dated 15th February 1«98, writtou 
by the Bishop of .Southwark to Lord Ueytesbuiy, 
iu which tl»e Bishop nys the following is its 
history;— 

* During the great roroliilioii the College 
Cliatiel was much mutilated, baton the Kestoration 
Its panelled work was erecttsl in severe taste, 
but by the best procurable workmanship, end 
tlicns it remained the glory of the place until 
^ Gothic craze puascs^ the authorities ami 
it was turned out al out 180S and passml into my 
hanils.* 

•* Prior to its removal the chai.iNil of the chapel 
was richly panelled with an almndanco of Griulin;.; 
(iiblMtns carving. Thu east end was further 
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decorated by four three-quarter pillars with Ionic 
caps with swags, and lietween the pillars was a 
picture of the Annunciation by Lcuoine. 

'* It was an unfortunate period in tho history of 
architecture when the Gothic revival was in vogue 
and the beauty of Renaissance work was not 
appreciated. The action of our pre4lecea8ors must 
not be judged too hardly by present-day standards ; 
but it is a nutter of extreme regret that all this 
lovely carving by the master hand of Grinling 
Giblions should ^ve been discarded by Mr. Butter¬ 
field and the Governors of Winchest'sr College in 
the year 1866. 

“In 1898 the late lionl Ueytesbury saw the 
carving and purchased it from the Bishop. Lord 
Ueytesbury had it removed to Ueytesbury in 
Wiitahire, where it was stored in his laundry, and 
it was from this quarter that my partner Mr. Allicrt 
W. Moore and I rescued it. The bulk of the carving 
now adorns Sir George Cooper's bonso at Uurstloy, 
near Winchester. The Arms of Winchester 


Cnliege were not, however, acquireil by Sir G. 
Cooper; undoubtedly their nltimato reetiug place 
should be in tho chapel of Winchester College. 

“ The illustration of one of the panels in the 
screen aorom the ante-ohapel is perhaps one of the 
finest designs ever conceived and executed, and 
students would do well to examine the harmony 
of all the lines in its composition. A study of 
this will appeal to every artistio nature, and it pnts 
to shame the sad and sickly lines which are the 
foundations of I'art wuveatt. In the fioral 
Hwngs and drop Grinling Oihbona appears to have 
been satisfied by faithfully copying nature without 
attempting to add or deduct from it; he grouped 
his floral subjects and reproduced them in their 
natural siee. 

“ Tho charm of this work U enhanced by the 
fact that it appears never to have boon oiled or 
stained, and like all old oak work it has a silvery, 
ashy greynoss in its old age, and not a blackened 
surface which is usually assumed," 
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The Propoeed Dtplonui in Architecture at Cambridge. 

The Timet of the 27th ulL publiflheil the follow* 
lug cominunication from Mr. T. G. Jacksou, li.A.. 
represeiitatiit) of the Rojal Academy on the Board 
of Arohitootural Eduoaliou, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
A.B.A., one of the Searetaries, and Mr. Basil 
Chaiupneys, Vice-Chairman of the Board:— 

The Cnmbridgf Unixmity Ufpt'rlrr ot Kith Decem¬ 
ber 1VU7 give* the report of the eimdicatr appointed 
in Jane I90T to consider the desirability of instituting 
in the University a diploma in architecture. The 
rep<irt will somewhat surprise those who are familiar 
with the theory and practice of the art of architecture. 
After a preliminary reference to esiating provisions for 
architectural training, the report goes on to state that 
the education of archliocU in Inis country it in an 
unsatisfactory condition, that the principle of appren¬ 
ticeship is oil the wane, and that “ a sound general 
education on liberal line* is the greatest 
supplemented by special iastmetion in the principles of 
constniciion. in history, and in art" 

Ol these three statements the hrst two arc open to 
very grave question. The training of architects in this 
eonnlry has beui reorganised in the last few years by 
architects themselves, and so far from the principle (if 
apprenticeship being on the wane, it is recugnis^ by 
all ^ architects as an essential )iart of an axciutecl's 
trauiing, following on his two years' preliminary course 
iu the technical sebooL But the vital issue lies in the 
third statemout, that "a sound general education on 
liberal lines it tlu' greatest daiiieratHm.'' We cordially 
weleouie this statement of a very important principle ; 
bat the gyndicatc has no suouer laid it dow-n in very 
handsome terms than it inountinently turns its back cm 
it. On examining the proposed scheme, we find that 
this special examination for the ordinary B. \. degree 
is to be in two pa^. Vart I. is pumly technical 
({imotical iimthematica, applied mecuanu^ strength 
m materials, descriptive geometry, surveying); and 
Tart II. la to consist of the historv of arehitectare of 
Europe and the Near East, ontlmes of llie general 
history of art. arehitectnre, and the allied arts, subjects 
for an essay on a selected period, and the theory of art 
in relation to architectural design. The '* sound general 
edneatiou on libstal lines" hiut simply disappeared; 
and as to the merits of the scheme as a coarse of 
special training, we would submit tliat it has all ths 
defects and none of the advantages of tlieolder system 
of architectural training which architpcts hav-n them- 
selves found it necessary to reorganise. It has not the 
advantage of the system of simple apprenticeship, 
which at any rate brought the student into touch with 
actual work under the supervision of professional 
architects; it luu its defects, in that it relics on the 
rcnerahle and mneb misapplied dcliniUon of architec¬ 
ture as a science and an art, and emphasises the 
cluavsge by a rigid separation Into aptilied science on 
the one hiuid and history on the other. All these 
clemcnta, applied science, history, and orchMlogy, 
enter into architecture, but they are not architecture. 
The syndicate appears to have overlooked live fact that 
arehitectnre is, after all, the art of design, under 
severely limited eiHiditions; that it has its own peculiar 
technique, just as the arts of painting and sculptiin! 
have theirs, and that though it is very necessary for an 
architect to posseee scientide knowing? of uiatoriaU 
and of the laws that govern their use. the knowledge so 
ac(iuircd docs not make him an architect. Tlie (piality 


of the architect, that which diflercutiates him from the 
engineer or from the professor of mechanics, is the 
imaginative use to which be puts his knowledge as an 
artist in pure form. 

In onr opinion (and we offer it as Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge men and architects in practice) the propoeed 
sclmol will not answer the expectations of its advucatee 
for the fallowing reasons. 

Tile difficulty which architoota have to contend with 
in the training of their pupils is not tlu absence of 
preliminary technical training. Pupils can obtain 
this in the technical echools. The real difficulty lies 
in the foet that pupils, owing to their Imp^ert 
general education, do not know how to learn. Their 
faculties are not educated to the fine point which 
enables a weU-e(|uippe(l mind to eeUe at once on tlu 
eeeential points of a subject. The result is that 
students who have been so edneated at school and 
college will catch up and pass pupils who have left 
school early in order to start at on(U on their speoial 
training. .Architects of experience prefer a pnpil with 
a good general education and no special training to a 
pnpil u4th special training but im|ierfccl e^lucation; 
and We suggest that. In sub^tuting eqveciat training for 
a liberal eclueatiun. the University will not meet an 
educational want, bat will greatly compheaU the 
educatioiuvl problem in relation to the protesaiuns by 
cnrtaiiing that "sound general education uu libcr^ 
lines " which the syndicate itself admits to be " the 
greatest drtidrrmhun." 

Architects have themselves been revising their 
methods of training, and the whole gist of such reforms 
as have been aceompLUhed lice in the directly practical 
btae of the training given. The instructors are archi¬ 
tects iu practice, and the training is supplementiHl by 
practical demonstrations in workshops and buildinp 
in the proecas of erection, flow is inis tu be done in 
the University? It ran hardly provide the facilities 
for such training which exist in great citieo. such as 
London, Liverpool, Maiicheeter, or Binuiughaiii. where 
the elaliurate apparatus required is at bond and im¬ 
portant buildings are constantly in progress. 

It appears that the training proposed at Cambridge 
will be giv en bv profesoors who will probably not be 
architects. Without the least desire to disparage their 
capacity, we would point out that, by the nature ol 
the ease, the training given in architecture wrill almost 
inevitably be amateur tridniag. Surely this country, 
OS compared, let us say, with France, has suffered too 
lung from the views of the amateur on arehitectare. 
Wc enunot help fueling that, for purposes of training 
in tlie practice of ocvnitecture, the value of the pm- 
posiHl school at Conihndgo will amount to nothing at all. 

As tu the utilitarian asiiect of this achume—that is. 
its likelihood of providing immediate emplov-iiiciit for 
thooe wlio have passed its school—we lulitnit that 
architects, after all. will have the principal voice in 
the training of their students; and we luhniit that 
architects will reipiire some more practical and 
thorough training m the technique of arebiteeturo 
befeiro they will be prepored to ofler paid employment. 
If tliis is so. an important reason for the establish¬ 
ment of the school falls to the gromiiL Parents and 
guardians will not find it any easier than before to 
obtain employment for the young men who have cur¬ 
tailed their education in order to anticipate their 
special training. Thcohort cutwiUendiBacHfcfcsac. 

Lastly, we ^precate the proposed sch(x>1 not less in 
the hiterestB of the Univerritiee than of our own art. 
The proper function of a University, as we eonoetve 
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it, Mid the ideal, at all crenta till lateljr, purnit^ at 
Oxford and roiubridge, ia to supply an eduration 
which will enable iU groduatea to approach their 
practical work in life Iruui a higher standpoint, with 
a hnner grasp of its poaaibilitieo, and s clearer viaiou 
of its relations to life os s whole. So for, this tradi¬ 
tion of education has worked with admirable success 
in English life. Professional men ore not found to 
have lust in capacity and integritj^ by reoiuin of their 
having received a liberal education. Out even if it 
were not so, even if a liberal education Itondicappvd a 
man in the race for wealth, we should still iiiaiinain 
that the advantages of unch on education ore, in them¬ 
selves, its sufficient justitiratiun. Iinmisliate suceess 
is not the sole and only aim of mental training, and 
it wonld be a nutter of deep regret if there should be 
any ground for supposing that our older Universitiea 
so reganled iL 


UETIEWS 

HOW TO ESTIMATE. 

ffov- <n EtliimtU: bring tht Analytu of Builder*' /-Vievs, 
<fc. By John T. Rta, F.SJ^ Surveyor to the llVir 
Defortmtul. Third Edition, rrvieed and tmkirged. 
80 . liond. 1908. Priee 7s. 64. net. IB, T. Baltford, 
at High Ilolbom. lEC.] 

This book, by Mr. J. T. Rea, which hsA c«Ached 
a third e^lition, appeared originally os articles in 
the Building .Veu's. In the present edition much 
hofi been added, os one would expect, on the 
latest science, electricity, among other things 
showing how considerably contractors can save by 
using electric instead of steam power. This, likis 
all oUitr “ costs,” must, however, depend on locality 
and other conditions. " Thatcher ” has also been 
added to the other trades, and the contents generally 
extended by some thirty pages. 

The author does well to remind his readers that 
“ there are no fixed standard prices . . . rotes must 
always bo built up in a natural way, according to 
the variable local conditions.” And, further, “ what 
may be right this week may 1)0 wrong next, owing 
to a sadden change in the market.” 

The statement Uiat “prices of most building 
materials have gone up 20 to HO per cent. In the 
last few years, chiefly through * rings ’ and 
* comers* creating artificial values," might be 
easily and successfully disputed. Wo have watched 
attempts at such comers lately—or rather their 
results—with some amusement. Copper, for in* 
stance, is quoted in this book os " a.‘118 por ton 
for sheathing.” To-day (22nd January) the 
market price is : “ Tough and best selected, A'U8 to 
i.'68 lOj.; strong sheotB, aBO.” 

Under “ Aetna! Cost of Buildings,” either in 
“per cube foot ” or ‘‘per unit,” the cost of build¬ 
ings erected in 1876,1888,180R, or 1808 cannot be 
very useful except as curiosities. Except os history, 
the fact that Pentonville Prison cost, in 1840-42, 
/162 per cell is uselesB. Yet this is the only 
“prison’’given- The latest “hospital’’priced is 1008. 

The index, as usual in books spemlly intended 
for reference, is sadly insufficient For instance. 


if one wanted information about ptslestal w.e.’s one 
would naturally turn to Ped, or of valve w.o.’8 to 
Val, or of flashing cisterns to Flu. But in all these 
coses (ne would do it to no purtvjse. If one 
wanted a O.I. cylinder one would set'k it in vain 
in the index, although one would find cylinder- 
copper there. But to one copper cylinder proliably 
a thousand galvanised ones are u^. Where so 
much good work has been done by the author, 
it is a pity that access to it is not made as easy 
as possible. C. H. Brodir. 


MINUTES. Vill. 

At the Seventh General Meeting |Urdiniu 7 ) o( the 
ScMion 1907-08, held iluuda;, 3rd Fabroarv 1908. at 
8 p.iii.—Pretent; .Mi. Tbomai E.Collentt. 1‘rttideHt, in th« 
Choir. 39 Fellow* (inelnding 19 member* of the Council), 
iS Associate* (including I'J members of the Council), and 
nnmeioue visitors the Minute* of the Meeting bald 
9«)Ui January 19(J«t 312j were token os read and signed 

a* correct. 

Thr tollowing members attcndlOK lor the flrst time since 
their election were (onnolty admitted by ibe Prraident, 
viz. Edwin Arthur Johnson, Eeiltnc; Lrotuird William 
Edmonds. Henry Charles Browm. John Cliflnrd Procter. 
Frederick Milton Haxvey, and Ijetlie Wilkinjon, JuniciateM. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall, yiee-/‘rrtuleHt, acting for tbe Hon. 
Secretory, absent thrnngfa illnese. announced Hie drenuc of 
John Barnes Colson, of Winebester, Fellote, elected 1809. 
and Emmanuel Lewis Oolioia, of Malta./VfIow.electedl8>*8. 

Tbe President annoonced that the Council had ap. 
pointed Mr. O. Ion MacAlister, BJLOxoDn to the vacant 
Secretary ahli>. 

Tbe President announced that the Council proposed to 
submit to Hu Majesty the King the name of M. Honurd 
Danmet, Membic ile I'lnsfitut d* France (ifon. Corr. Jf. 
/'oris], as a ftt recipient of tbe Royal Gold Medal 1908. 

Tlie Ptveident drew attention to a piece ol Grinling 
Gibbons’ carving bung in the Meeting-room, which bod 
b««u kindly lent to Ute Institute by Mr. George Hubbard, 
F.SJl. IF’.f. 

The following osndidatea for memberabip. found by the 
Connell to be eligible and ijnolifted according to the 
Charter and By-lawo, were recoiimiended for election :—As 
FELLOWS(lU): Henry Mortlnrau Fletcher. M.A. Cantab.; 
Liauivnce IGrkpatrick Hall; Edward Moniiell (Birming¬ 
ham) ; Oodfny Pinkerton ; Chories Henry Bourne 
(JnenneU; Winter HarRTeaTee Hafllet; Thomas Robert 
Richards; WiUiom Gardner Rovran (GloAigow); Maxwell 
Maberly ttoith, B.A.Canl&b.; William B. Wliitle (Glasgow). 
As ASSOCIATF.S (31)*; Anneiley Harold Bruwnrigg [Pro- 
bdiioMcr lUOS, Stuilent UMISJ ; William Thomas Clarke 
[Probaliemer 1901. Student 1904; (Liverpool); Vernon 
Constable [/VobatioNsr 1909, Student 1004] (Glasgow); 
Henry Ralph Orabb, Assoe. M.InstC.E. [/*ru6<i/ioMcr 1901, 
Student 1001] (Birmingham); Joseph Berkc)ey Cubey 

y 'robatiemer ioOO, Student 1904] (c/o A. B. PInmmer, 
sq., Newcastle-upon-Tyne); Prank Uunoldoon [Profw- 
tianer 1904. Slutlent lOOA] (Bisliop Auckland); James 
Westbrook Parmer [/Vohafionrr 1899, Student lUOS^; 
George Harry Bertram Gould ] i'rodafioivrr 1900. Student 
1904] (Ipswich); Peter Kydd Uonton [/Voixifioner 1903, 
Student 1000]; Edward Harold Wa)degrave Ilorioek 
[Special ErnminntiemJ ; John Anitice Horriaon [Special 
Examination! (Liverpool); Alfred John Healey [Proba¬ 
tioner 1900, Sfudenf 1904]; Henry Leicester Hicks [Pro- 
bationer 1903, Sliiflmt 1009] (NevroosUe-on-Tyiu); Francis 

* Tbe candidates for Aasoeiateihip passed the Qaslityhsg 
Examination m either June or November of last year. 
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Henr; Jonc* [SjwHal Exaintnolum] (HociKiit Alrcsl; 
AllkO Scott MlUv [Probatieiur 1H9H, lOOtij; 

CWlo Percy Uou iPrvbafumtr lK/7, Stmi4etU 1901]; 
Stiuxi Mill Mould [Probitfiotur IrtM, SltMiml 189T] 
(Newcastle on-Ttrue); Arnold reanem IPro&ationer 1901, 
Studml 19033: Cwil Ross Pinsent [iVotaiioner 1901, 
Stud^t 1903]: AKhfbald PungloTe [ProAoHoner 1901. 
StUiUnt 1904] (Manchester); Walter Adolpliai Rilchle- 
Fallon [/VD6aiioner 1906, Studmt 1907] ; Max Edward 
Stahl [pTobatuHur 1903, StmUiU 1904] |Wcston-eat)er> 
Mare); Leo Sylrester Solliran [rrdbatumfr 1898, .Vtiuieiiil 
1903;; Joseph Henry Taylor [/VohcUioHiT 1809. Shtdeni 
1901]; Oflhert Mackenxte Trench [Prohci/ioMer 1901, 
SiaJenl 1904]; Cecil Trevithieic i .Vnrcial ExomlMlMH] 
(Auckland, N.^); Percy Francis Warren [Pnibationer 
1901. Htudent 1904] |Wrexham); Howland Welch {Upteiai 
EraminntioH ]; Gerald Berkeley Wills [/VolKifioner 1909. 
StmUnt 1906]; Charles IVo^ward PrnboiUmrr 1897, 
StutUnt 1899'; Edward Lancelot Wren 'Pro&aitonrr 1001, 
SfaJenf 1904]. As HON. ASSOCIATES (2): Thomas 
Brock. IL.\.; William John Lochs. U.A.Cantab. 

Proteuor W, R. Lethaby fF*.] delivered an Address to 
Students on The Theobt or Gsbex Aa cHtte c u 'aa. 

Mr. E. Guy llawber [>Vi delivered a Camcisa or rum 
WoMs sraMiTTKii roa tre Pbiees snii SrrncxTantmi 1908. 

.A vote ot thanks to the authors oi the Papera. moved by 
Mr. Reitinald BlomOeld. .V.B_A. [F.], and spoonded by 
Sir Aston Webb, B.A. [F.], was passed by aeclaination. 

The Presentation of Prizes was made by the President 
in accordance with the l>eed of .Award, and the Travelling 
Studenta lueaent were introduced, as follows 
Ixsnrtrrz EUaiv MEOtu 

Medal ol Merit to Mr. Frrey Montague Stratton r.4.J. 
Certificate ot Hon. Mention to Mr. Henry U. UilL 
Ix sTi i fiz Mjuscbzo Datwiitcv Mzt>xi_ 

Measuretl Drawings Medal and cheique for ATO. 10s. to 
Mr. Lnlie WiUunson rj.]. 

Certificate ol Hon. Mention to Mr. Manrloe Lyon. 
Sauce MenxUJoN. 

Soane Medallion and cbei|ue for £50 (Ist moiety) to 
Mr. George Drysdale. 

Certificate ol Hon. Mention and cheque for a'5. 6s. to 
Mr. Adrian Berrington. 

Certifiesate ol Hon. Mention and cheque lor iS. .As. to 
Mr. Robert Russell IhrentliM. 

Own Jnxn StmEanour. 

Owen Joues Certificate to Mr. A. E. Martin. 

Pctiiz STt'DUTMilr. 

Mr. Sidney O. FoIIett introduced as successful Student. 
Cheque for £10. lUa to Mr. A. Winter Roae. 

Certificato ot Uon. Mention to Mr. N. W. Uadwen. 
Ooliwiji BrasAMT. 

Mr. A. Halcrow Verstage [J.J introduced os sucoeasful 
(Candidate. 

Tits Patzz. 

Tile Certificate and cheque lor £30 (Isl instalment) 
to Mr. George Urvsdale. 

Medal ot Merit an<( ehM|ne for £10. 10*. to Mr. .An* 
thony H. Barker. 

Certificate of Hon. Mentioo to Mr. T. I,. Vesper. 
Certificate ol Hon. Mention to Mr. Alan Binning. 
Azrnca Cxras Buzz. 

Cheque lor £42 to Mr. Bryan Watson [.!.]. 

Oatsezu, Piuze. 

Griasell Gold Medal and cheque lor £10. 10s. to Mr. 
John H. Markham [.4.]. 

Bnav Saxob Smeix Pbizz. 

Mr. W. Milburn, jnn., winner of the Prize, introduced. 
AannTzi. Puze. 

Books value £10 to Mr. J. C. Procter. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 9.46 pjn. 


ARCHITECTURE AS A FIXE ART. 

Address to the Birmingbain Architectural Association. 

By J. L. Ball, Pretident Birmingham 

ri'^tlUSE who were preaent when I last bad the 
I privily oi addressing the .Association may 
-L remember that, from want of time, I was com¬ 
pelled to break off the line of thoogbt which we were 
pursuing at the most interesting point of our in¬ 
quiry. I proixise to resume tbo subject this evening, 
conscious though 1 am that it must suffer by l>eing 
presented in tw’o separate parts divided by a long 
interval. For the oenefft of those who were nut 
present on the former occasion, or who may have 
forgotten the conclusions at which we arrived, let 
me brieliy recapitulate. 

We began by considering some of the purposes 
(or which this Assuciaiion and other Architectural 
Societies exist. The most obvious of these pur¬ 
poses, and assuredly the most imjxirtant to ua, ia 
the study and cultivation of Architecture as a Fine 
Art. I endeavoured, at some length, to define 
between Arcliitectureand tlie Building Arts for two 
reasons: first, because the difference between them 
is fundamental and specific, a difference not of 
degree but of kind; and secondly, because many 
critics and exponents of Architecture liave (alien 
into the mistake o( coniosing it with Building. I 
place the .Arts o( Building in the category o( Cra(t 
Arts, all o( which employ in common the method 
o( liamlicrait. T place Architecture with ^litsic, as 
Mathematical Arts, and 1 define the method or 
process which Architecture employs as Proportion. 
We then discussed the nature of Proportion as the 
modinm through which Architecture attains certain 
results, and we left (or future consideration the 
larger and more diflicalt question wluit those results 
are. What then ore the impressions which Archi¬ 
tecture seeks to produce upon the mind? What is 
the nature of ita appeal to the imagination ? Uas 
this Art any purposes peculiar to itself ? Can we 
define any of its aims ? What ia its relation to 
Building ?—to Nature ? When we stand in some 

E 'l catliedrai are we witnessing the triumph of 
icraft alone, or can we distinguish elements 
which must be assigned to some other cause? Such 
are the questions which I hope to touch upon this 
evening. 

It Will enable us more easily to glide into our 
subject if 1 bemn by noticing some objections to 
my former address which have reached me from 
different quarters. These objecdons, huwever 
various their form, really amount to two, a raeta- 
phv.-ical objection and a practical objecdon, and we 
will consider them in that order. 

The dofinidon given of Architecture as a Matbe- 
madcal Art operating solely by the medium of pro- 
pordon evidendy comes to many as a chilling 
surprise. Is there no room in this Art, they ask, 
(or the play of the finer qnalidcs of imaginadon 
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and i-motion? Is Architecture really only a nuitler 
of Proportions, of Ratias of Equations 7 Surely 
there is a mistAke here. Either Architecture is 
Bomethin" more than Proportion or it is not an 
Art at all, or at best a calculutind^, an onfeelinK, a 
mechanic, Art Those who reason thus have failed 
to perceive the necessarv limits of the present 
inquiry. I have excluded, and shall continue to 
exclucfe, fmin it for tlie sake of cluamosa all meta¬ 
physics, all reference to the jiowers of the individual 
mind. I am looking at the whole matter ob¬ 
jectively, in the light of history and experience, 
not subjectively, as a question of the exercise of 
this or that form of mental energy. I am survey¬ 
ing the nature, the process, the pnr]KMies, of Archi¬ 
tecture from an historical standpoint, 1 am not 
discussing the temperament of tl»e architect. It 
would of course he absurd to deny that all great 
work in Architecture lias been done by men of 
extraordinary intellectual and imaginative p.'iwers. 
But asstiredfy the method by which those powers 
have opt>rat«d. the medium so to H|ieak in which 
they have been displayed, has been no other titan 
Proiwrtion. The greatest artists who have ever 
devoted tbemsolvca to Architecture—Michel Angelo, 
Wren, the cathedral builders—have had in this 
regjiect no advantage over ordinary men. They 
could use no other method in .Arcmtectnre than 
Proportion, for the very good reason that .\rchitec- 
tura is concerned exclusively with the infinite 
relations of abstract Form, and the relations of 
abstract Form arc in fact nothing else than Pro¬ 
portion. It is most tnie that the use a man will 
make of his method, the results which he will 
achieve by means of Proportion, will depend upon 
his character, bis genius. The man of more talents 
wrill obtain ^ttcr results than the man of fewer 
talents, though they lioth employ the same process; 
the genius will always assert his superiority over 
the dunce. But it is not ray intention to discuss 
the metaphysics of the subject. 

It is another aspect of the same objection when 
it is said that Pmptirtinn. regarded as the sole 
metbud of .Vrcbitecture, is oltogotlier iniide<|uate to 
the |)rodigious results attaine<i in this Art. Is it 
credible tlmt these images of sublimity and licauty 
should have been produced by a method so simple, 
so elementary, so commonplace? A great mwlitevul 
cathcilnU aflectn us profoumlly; assign what von 
will of the imprex-iion it makes to craftsmanship, 
to delicate or fantastic ornament, to the seniptor s 
art, there yet n-mains a grandeur poorly accoiinte>l 
for hy so fwhle a talUiitan as Proportion. Such 
an objection is no doubt very natural. But is it 
not an objection which would apply with e<|iuil 
force to any of the Arts ? Do not they all achieve 
extraordinary results by very simple and ordinary 
processes? In truth this contrast lictween methods 
and results is the {lerennial miracle of .Art. The 
cutting and manipulation of stone and marble, for 
instance, is surely no very diflicult or recondite 


proceeds. Yet Polycleitns and Praxiteles needed 
no other to represent the symbolic efhgios of tba 
gods. Language, the use of suggestive or expres¬ 
sive words, is a very elementary aconiremont. Yet 
it is by this medium, common to all mankind, that 
the poets express all the passions and emotions of 
the souL Wordsworth and Shelley used just the 
same vocabulary which we use. If in place of a 
medifl'val Cathedral we consider one of Uio most 

I irimitiveof Architoctnnloonceptions, the Egyptian 
’jramid, we instantly perceive that the impression 
it conveys can he assigned to nothing else than to 
Proportion. An e«jua] quantity of material disposed 
in another way might be utterly insignificant. The 
real truth is tliat in .Architecture, os in most sub¬ 
jects, the great difiiculty is, not to do it, but to do 
it well. 

The practical objections are less easy to answer 
because they involve a reference not only to facts 
but also to the interpretation wro put on facts. 
Some objectors who bold theories with which prob¬ 
ably I have little sympathy are nalnrally sorprisexl 
that those theories should be passed over without 
notioo. But such persons should remember tliat 
on a subject like .Architecture nobody can speak for 
all at onoe. If it had been necessary to controvert 
every theory of this Art which able and ingenious 
men haxw put furwanl you would not have had the 
patience to listen, nor probably should I have had 
the patience to siieak. Others have fallen into the 
inexcusable mistake of supposing that I am actuated 
by a contempt of, or an indifference to, the Craft 
Arts: and tl^t it is deromtory to regi^ Architoc- 
ture as an Art of another Und than Building. The 
objection seems to me monstrous and unreasonable, 
aud I hold, on the contrary, that it is of the utmost 
importance to lioth arts to mark precisely the dif¬ 
ference between tliem. Others again profess in¬ 
ability to understaml how one .Art can lie exhibited 
through, or in conjunction with, another and dif¬ 
ferent Art, as Architecture is through or with the 
Building Art. Yet these same critics find no diffi¬ 
culty in understanding in a concert that the Art 
of i^hubert or Beethoven is exhibited side by side 
willi the different Art of Pailerewski; or in a t^tre 
that the .Art of the Dramatic Poet is sliown through 
tbo medium of tfaoiliffercnt Art of the Actor. And 
lastly, there ate those w ho are unable to shake off the 
prep<is5ission, popular at the mument, that Archi¬ 
tecture Is not an independent Art at all; that it 
is nothing more than an unpremeditated result, a 
something ouconscioosly or accidentally pmduceil 
by Due Building; that it Is altogether indefinite and 
indefinable, arising from the natiireof the materials, 
from tba neecsidties of convenienco, from the 
necessities of structure, from oustom and usage; 
tlmt Proportion is nothing but a convention, a name 
for what we are accustomed to see: that utility, 
and in a wide sense tbo possibilitiea of construc¬ 
tion, are the only things on which tbo architect 
ought properly to concentrate his attention. Now 
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if thoue who advoc&to this view put it forwanl as 
a proposal suited to onr preseat needs, as a coarse 
of action which it may i>e wise for ns to pursue 
under the peculiar circumstances of our own time, 
I have nothing to say. Such a proposal does not 
fall within the scotw of a purely historical survey. 
But, on the other hand, if it is advanced as a state¬ 
ment of what has actually hap|)eDed in the post, it is 
manifestly grote>><iue and incredible. The entire 
history of Architecture contradicts it. What evi¬ 
dence is there in the thirty centuries of historic 
Building that .Architecture has boon only an acci- 
dental product of utility, of material, of the necessi¬ 
ties of structure, and the like ? Even in speaking 
of tlw more primitive and elementary forms of 
Building, such as a farmhouse, a cottage, a barn, 
the statement would neeil serious qn^ification; 
while os applial to the greater works of Architec¬ 
ture, not only is there no evidence to support it, 
but all tlie evidence we have points the other way. 

Material, and the necessities of structure I Is it 
to these causes tliat we are to assign the gigantic 
and spire-canopied towers of Salisbury and Old 
St. Paul’s? Convenience and utility! Was it 
for such reasons tbat the vault over the choir of 
Beauvais was raised to a height of one hundred 
and fifty feet above the floor? Can anyone who 
knows the hare elements of the snbject assert that 
the mediieval open-timbered roofs are the result of 
following the rules of carjientry and the nature of 
the material ?—such roofs as those over the halU 
of Westminster, Eltham, and Hampton Court, 
with their siroulation uf urohed structure, and of the 
traceries, the buttresses,and theournicesof masonry. 
Judged as specimens of structural carpentry and of 
the projper use of material these roofs must be con¬ 
demned as obvioualy wrong ; judged as parts of a 
great Architectural idea they may well seem to need 
no apology. 

Let ns look at the facts. Let us compare a 
Roman iHiilding of the fourth century and a 
monastery of the eleventh century. Both have 
existed together in tliese islands, and of both there 
are remains sufficient to enable us to conjecture 
their original forms. Why should two such build¬ 
ings bo so different? The conditions nf climate, 
of materials, and in a general sense of oonstruo- 
tion and convenience, were much the some for 
both. W liHt then is the reason of the prodigious 
difference between these two buildings, which, so 
far as materials, and usages, and the necessities of 
oonstruction, are concerned, wo might well have 
expect to be very similar ? My answer is that 
the difference between them is a difference of 
Architecture. 

Compare a typical English catbcdiml of the thir¬ 
teenth century with one of those great churches 
which rose during the some period in Northern 
trance. Compare Salisbury with Aiiiiens. Here 
we have two buildings produoeil at about the same 
tune, and under exactly similar conditions; the 


same materials, the same methods of oonstrnctiou, 
were used for both; both were intended for the 
same purpose, namely for the liturmes of the Mass. 
Are these two cathedrals, built under identical con¬ 
ditions, alike ? On the contrary they are totally 
different. The difference between them is not a 
difference of purpose, or of materials, or of struc¬ 
tural method. It is a difference of Proportion. In 
other words Salisbury and .Amiens, while belong¬ 
ing to the same school of B uilding , belong to diif- 
ferent schcols of Architecture. 

The Greek Architecture of the fifth century b.c. 
is familiar to overybody, and is nnivensally cele¬ 
brated for the finished excellence of its Proportions. 
Do we fiml any evidence in the remains of the 
famous Temp^ of this epoch that their justly ad¬ 
mired Proportions were dictated by the nature of the 
material and by the necessities of structure ? The 
columns of the Parthenon are six feet two inches in 
diameter, with a height i f only thirty-four feet, and 
the spaces between them are little more Dntn the 
diameter of a column. .Are we to suppoee that the 
Greeks did not know, or had not the intelligenco to 
find out by simple experiment, tbat the Pentelic 
marble nera not oe ns^ in so groat masses ? Ob- 
Mrve that we are not speaking of a barbarous and 
i^oront people whose rude essays in building ex¬ 
hibit a vast bulk of nuterial to'atone for want of 
science and constructive skilL We are speaking of 
the Athenians of the age of Pericles, of the most 
polished and cultivated nation of antiquity at the 
supreme moment of their existence, of a people 
distinguished, as Matthew Arnold has finely said, 
by the qualities of •* sense and intellect." N'o race 
of men has ever been gifted with an understanding 
so quick and sure, a temperament so sane and 
logical, as the Athenian people of that age, and 
their ext^rdinary achievemenU in sevo^ of 
the Arts, in Dramatic Poetry, for instance, and in 
Bcalptnre, remain unsurpassed after twenty-four 
centuries. At the time when Pericles rebuilt the 
Temples on the Acropolis which had been ruined 
in the Persian War Greek architecture had entirely 
{nased the stage of experiment. To what conclu¬ 
sion, then, do we come ? It would be ludicrous 
to sug-rest that Kallikratesand Ictinosdid not know, 
as wou as a modem engineer, that much smaller 
columns tbau those they actually employed would 
very easily support the sUght suMrstructure of the 
Parihenon. To do so would be to attribute to 
those great men the iterance and simplicity of an 
architectural student in the pupil stage. Can we 
doubt tbat the Architects of the Parthenon us^ 
columns of ao largo a diameter, and set them so 
closely together, not for reasons of structure, but 
for reasons of Proportion ? 

? 4 This argument, to anyone capable of weighing 
the evidence, is surely a very strong one, but it 
becomes much stronger when we proceed to oom- 
j»are the Dorian with the Ionian peristyle. The 
oolumns of the Ionic temples are of mneh smaller 
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diatneter than those o( the Doric, both in relation 
to hdjibt and in relation to the weight of the super¬ 
incumbent entablature, and are separated bjr wider 
inteirals. In other words, the Ionic colonnade as 
compared with the Doric shows a much smaller 
amount of material used to perform a much greater 
amount of work. Now if the Ionic bad followed 
the Doric in chronological sequence, as in the 
Middle Ages the early Gothic followed the Norman, 
and if after the introduction of the Ionic method 
no more temples had been built in the Dorian 
manner, there would be some reason to suspect 
t^t the Proportions of the Greek temples were 
dictated merely by the exigencies, or the supposed 
exigencies, of constmedon, and that with increased 
science and greater familiarity with the material 
the later builders were enabled to carry out their 
purposes with more economy than the earlier. 
But this is not the case. The Dorian and Ionian 
models of Temple building were oontcmporancoas, 
not snooessire, and stood side by side, unaltered, 
throughout the whole period of Greek Art. Wo 
art* therefore jnsdUetl in concluding that their Pro¬ 
portions were fixed, not by the requirements of 
material or by the necessities of structure, but by 
very different considerations. The antique builders 
oourtod .Architecture like a mistress, with lavish 
extravagance, and their extravagance is justified 
by the grand result of their Art. 

We find then no reason to assign the Proportions 
of the Greek Temples either to the nature of the 
material or to the neoessides of construction. Are 
we to attribute them to the influence of enstom 
and tradidon ? Were the columns of the Parthe¬ 
non and of the other Temples made so imposing 
merely because people had always been accustomed 
to see thick columns in the buildings of the archaic 
age ? A conjecture of this kind is hardly probable 
of tbe eolightene^l oontemranries of Pericles, and 
would need to l>e supported by very definite evi¬ 
dence if it is to lie rooeivod. Now of Greek archi¬ 
tecture earlier than the fifth century i».c. we know 
very little that has any Itearing on the siibjeci 
under discussion. But a'e do know something. 
There arc strong, indeed convincing, roasoDS to l>e- 
lieve that the earlier Greek buildings were very 
generally of wood, and that buildings of uias.mry 
were comjiaratively rare. It is possible even in 
the perfect Doric Temple to trace many features 
which wore obviously derived from a wooden 
prototype. Bnt a wooden temple, however small, 
can Irn^ly be imagineil with the massive Propor¬ 
tions of the Parthenon. The nature of the material 
would make any approach to such Proportions im¬ 
possible, Wooden construction is nUays, by its 
nature, slighter and less bulky than constructions 
of stone and marble. If it be admittcfl, tlien, that 
the prehistorio Architecture of Greece was largely 
a wooden architecture, it is difficult to undersUud 
boa' tbe massive Proportions of the Dorian Temple 
can have been much influenced by custom and 


trailition- Were they due to foreign influences ? 
This is at least equally incredible in the case of the 
proudest and most self-sufficient people of anti¬ 
quity, who despised all foreigners alike as Imr- 
liartans. And when wo look at the Greek peristyle 
os a whole does it suggest a well-fulfilled purpose 
of utility or convenience? II those lofty and 
shallow colonnades were intended to afford shelter 
from sun, wind, and rain, it must be admitted that 
they wore very badly contrived for that end, and 
that half tbe height, and twice nr thrice the pro¬ 
jection, would bo necessary for its adequate fulfil¬ 
ment. 

These reflections, snggeeted by a cursory survey 
of the Greek Temple, would seem to indicate that 
tlie Proportions of these celebrated buildings are 
tbe roenlt of premeditated Architectural design, and 
this conclusion is confirmed from two independent 
sources: first, from the buildings theni.se] ves, which, 
when submitted to precise measurement, reveal a 
system of deUcatoly modulated Proportion ; and 
secondly, from the scattered indications to bo found 
in Greek Literature, slight and inconclusive perhaps, 
yet sufficient to show that the Greeks fully under¬ 
stood systematic Proportion and set a high value 
on it Let us next take an instance from tbe 
medieval world. Let ns briefly consider the Gothic 
.Architecture, as it is inexactly but conveniently 
oaltol, from the twelfth century to the fifteenth. 
Let us analyse the proportions of the magnificent 
Cathedrals and .Abbeys of this wuuderfnl period, and 
ask ourselves whether they are to be attributed 
solely to the nature of the materials, to the necessi¬ 
ties of oonvonionce and of structure. 

At tbe first glance tbe question seems to admit 
of but one answer. The evidence of constructive 
power in these jifreat buildings is so obvious, so 
convincing, that it leaves no room in the mind for 
ony other considaretion. The entire strncturo is 
at once revealed, and imprest the nioet casual 
lieholder as reasoned, logical, and coherent; every 
feature appears to be incvitable.or at least admirably 
contrived for a constructive purpose. To look here 
for calculated Proportion and .Architectural design 
may well seem a perverted ingenuity or a love of 
luradux. In no building have the Arts of Arcbi- 
tooture and of Building oecn carried to so high a 
degree of excellence, in none have they boon so com* 
pletoly interfused, as in the groat Gothic minsters. 
Nowhere luu the art which conceals art lieen so 
admirably exemplified. There is an air of simplicity 
about the itfosl elaborate of these buildings which 
iniposes on us, and wo only find out that they are 
inimitable when wu try to imitate them. 

The first thing that strikee us as wo look at the 
whole course of Gothic Architecture is the number 
of Burorising changes through which the Art run 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. Many 
of these changes are evident to persona altogether 
unversed in archeology; while others, though ru- 
cognised without difficulty by the antiquary, require 
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a more attentive obaorration. Bat all, wheiber 
more or ieea obriuiLt, are well-marked and decisive 
revolutions, and not to be explained !>}• caprice. 
How are we to account for these changes, for the 
change from the twelfth century to tl>e thirteenth, 
from the thirteenth to the fourteenth, from the 
fourteenth to the fifteenth f There most have been 
a motive for them. If we assume the mediirval 
builders to have been wholly taken up with questions 
of material, of structure, of convenience, and the 
rest, we must then attribute these changes to a 
desire for bettor building, for a more appropriate 
iu»e of material, or a more enduring structure, or 
greater convenience. Hence we shall be justified 
in expecting to find at each stage an improvement 
in the Building Arts. Do we however find any 
sucli improvement f Is it not a fact that, daring 
the whole ^riod under review, the Arts of Boilding 
maintaineii the same high and invariable level? 
In truth if wo except small finctnations, such as 
are inevitable in any widely spread Art, the standanl 
of building exoollsnee appears to have been remark¬ 
ably uniform. A Cluipel Roj-al of the fifteenth 
oenturv is superbly built, hut not more superbly 
built than an .\hbey of the twelfth century. In a 
building of the twelfth century we see adaptation 
of material to purpose, power of structure, skill and 
dexterity of handicraft; and in a building of the 
fifteenth century we see no more, we see in fact 
precisely the same qualities. In the earlier example 
material is admirably disposod in one way, in the 
later it is admirably ilisposed in another way, but 
regarded as Building the one is exactly as got^ as 
the other. It is true, of course, that many extra- 
onlinary feats wore periurmed in the later Gothic 
which would have been tmpoesible in the «irlier. 
But increased confidence and audacity are not quite 
the same as improved Building, and may even he 
incompatible with it. All Ihrougb the medUeval 
period Building as a whole is distinguiahetl by the 
general excellence, the same skilfnl and scien¬ 
tific use of material, the aame masterly instinct for 
structmre, the same unrivalled skill of craftsman¬ 
ship ; nml also it must be admitted that it is marked 
by the same defects, the same carelessuess about 
foundations, about damp, heat, and cold, the same 
indifference to convenience, the same tendency to 
build thick wails of very inferior materials. The 
only improvements in the Art of Building which 
we can detect during this long period of about four 
hundred years are the general use of window glass, 
and the invention of firoplaces and chimneys. And 
window glass was introduced before the twelfth 
century, while fireplaces and clilmneys did not 
Ijeromu common until the sixteenth. In fact, the 
Building Arte in the Middle Ages,admirable though 
they are, show no progressive tendency; and it 
ecems absurd therefore to attrihuU) the marked 
chati(^ which wo see in the Cathedrals and AbU>ys 
of this pen^ to a desire for improved building, 
when there ia no evidence that any improvement 


was desired, or that any resulted, from those 
changes. Wo see material used in a succussion of 
different way*, all etiiially skilful and equally suit¬ 
able, willi no marked advance in the direction 
■either of economy or of convenience. If we ascribe 
theae chides in Jue<liieval Building to Architec¬ 
tural dftsign, to the desire for more magnificent, or 
at least, for difloroat. Proportions, it is easy to 
underst^d them, but we can account for them 
in no other way. 

When wc look at a compartment of a great 
Gothic cliurch with its system of piers and arches, 
with its stone vault sustained high above the 
ground, with iU buttresses and tlying buttreeses 
and pinnacles, we are impressed by the skilful 
adaptation of each |Hirt to its purpose. But to 
what final purpose? What were the mediicval 
builders doing with thiuie great vaults poised at a 
height at .\miens of one hundred and forty feet, 
and at Beauvais of one htin<lred and fifty three 
fwt, above the floor? Were these colossal Pro¬ 
portions, and others only less extravagant, sug¬ 
gested by the natnra of materials, by use or con¬ 
venience, by emsiderations of structure? Were 
thev not obviously part of a system of Proportion 
which demanded almost unlimited height? Nsy, 
We may go farther and ask wimt excuse can be 
given for the stone vault itself ? Writers on medi¬ 
eval .krobitectnre seem to take the necessity of a 
etonn vault for granted, to assume it as a postulate. 
But assuredly the stone vault cannot properly be 
regarded as a structnral necessity. It is not a roof, 
it is a costly stone ceiling, of great a-eight, and 
of most difficult comitruction. It may be said 
that it ia fireproof, but there is not a shred 
of evidence to sliow that the modimval builders 
used it for tliat reason. As a fireproof con¬ 
struction the stone vault was gener^ly either 
unnecessary or iuodeqiuite; unnecessary for the 
tire of a few benchu* or tajiestriee on the floor, 
perhaps one hundred feet below; inodeijuato as a 
protection from a fire in the roof, where tbo falling 
tiinben seem inrariably to have broken down the 
thin masonry. .Stone vaulta cannot really have 
been thought a necessity, because many churches, 
some of the first importance, have no vaulting; 
and others, as in Holland, have vaults of wood ; a 
singular commentary, by the way. on the theory 
that Architecture is an accidental result of the 
proper use of material in construction. In truth 
the more we reflect upon the subject the more 
certain it appears that stone vaulting was used 
not beoauaa it was casontial to the stnictttre hut 
because it was essential to the Arcliitectural idea. 

A tower may be regarded as necessary lor tbo 
liells of a groat church. But. surely, two, three, 
five, or more, towers cannot have bo«m necessary 
for any other reason than a purely Architectural 
one, that is to aav, for Symmetry, for Proportion. 
.\nd to what rules either of convenience or of 
constrnction can the spires of those towers bo 
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attributed ? A tower needs of course a sufficient 
roof, but certainly no considerations of stmcture 
or of ntility catn have dictated those splendid and 
enormous objects, rising sometimes to a height 
of two hundred feet, or porhapa of two hundred and 
fifty feet, above the towers, difficult to build, diffi¬ 
cult to keep in repair, and exposed to all the fnry 
of the elements. And if this is true of the timber 
spires, what ore we to say of the spires of masonry ? 
Did those lofty hollow pyramids of stone, those roofs 
built UD in horiieontal courses of masons' work, and 
adorned with windows and traceries snd buttresses, 
really originate from a study of the right use of 
material, from a fine sense of constructive pro¬ 
priety ? Assuredly nut. It is indeed impossible 
to deny that the stone spires are miracles of Build¬ 
ing Art, but it is ^ually im^sible to doubt that 
they owe their existence to Proportion, to .Archi¬ 
tectural premeditation. To sa^ of such works 
that they are finely constructed is one thing, it is 
quite another to assert that constrnction dictated 
or suggested them. 

Everybody will remember the most interesting 
and scholarly Paper last session in which Mr. 
Bidlake explained the development of the French 
cathedral plan, from the twelfth century to the 
fourteenth; how be showed that the plan of the 
clerestory, which in the twelfth oentnry consisted 
of a continuous wall, pierced at interv'als with 
small windows, became in the fourteenth century 
a scries of ^gantic piers, buttreases, and flying 
buttresses, with vast windows occupying the in¬ 
tervening spaces. Now if wo compare these two 
plans from the standpoint of constmetive fitness 
and the right use of material it is very evident 
that the later method has no advantage over the 
earlier. Both are excellent Building, but it would 
be difficult to show that, regarded only as con¬ 
struction, there is much to choose between them. 
What then was the purpose of this remarkable 
cbatiKn uf plan ? Was it economy of material f 
The later plan absorbs as much material in the 
great piers and buttresses as tbo earlier re¬ 
quired; prubably indeed more. Was it economy 
of work ? The sappositiou is ludicrous to anyone 
who has compared examples of the two. Tbe ex- 
lonation generally given is that the change was 
ronght about bv a desire for larger windows, and 
there is no douht that this is, on tbe whole, tbe 
true explanation. But it was a desire for larger 
windows which had nothing in common with modem 
notions of convenience or sanitation. The mediieval 
artists did indeed desire larger windows, a more 
magnificent display of painted glass, more complex 
and harmonious traceries, nobler Proportions. In 
a word, this development nf plan was prompted by 
Architectural motives. 

Such reflections as these might bo multiplied 
indefinitely. But enough per^ps has been said 
to show tiiat tbe ohamoteristic glories of Gothic 
Architecture cannot be explained as tbo unpremedi¬ 


tated results of oxoellenoe in Building, and that 
everywhere there is e\idenee of a conscious Archi¬ 
tectural purpose. Thu whole truth about tbe 
medisral artists will primps never be known. 
Between them and ns tnero is a groat gulf fixed, 
tbe purposes which animated them have ceased to 
influence the modern world. 1 have need the word 
economy. Bat the more we study mediieval 
Architecture the more confident wo become that 
economy, whether of time or space, whether of 
material or of human work, was an ideo altogether 
unknown to the builders of the Middle Ages. Tbe 
modem conception of economic structnre would 
probably have been unintelligible to them. The 
aim of the mediieval artists was not economic 
structure, a very different, an unattainable, pur¬ 
pose seems to have inspireil them; nothing less 
indeed than to realise the very Domut Dei, the 
Porch of Heaven, the Now Jerusalem, as it was 
pictured in the sublime language of Saint John. It 
IS when men's minds are fired by grand ideals that 
Architectnra flourishes; when these fade a slow 
deterioration sets in which can be beat described 
in Burke's memoralile words. Tbe age of generous 
enthusiasm has been succeeded by that of “sophis- 
ters, economists, and calculators," and our prosaic 
and utilitarian Arobitccture has lost “ tbe unbonght 
grace of life." 

We find, tlien, from this brief examination of 
the two greatest Schools of Architecturo, an exami¬ 
nation necessarily slight and imperfect, that con¬ 
siderations of material, of structure, of convenience, 
and the like, are altogether inadeiiuate to explain 
the facts. Everywhere, if we look attentively, we 
perceive with more or less distinctness the evidences 
of a deliberate Architectural inteution; and if I 
were asked to give a definition of Architecture from 
tbe point of view of histary and experience I shonid 
offer this: — Architecture is something designed, 
over and above tbe strict necessities of Building. 
Let us assume this definition provisionally, nnu, 
taking up tbe main thread of our inquiry, let us 
endeavour to ascertnin some of the piiiposes of 
.Architecture, considered as a Fine Art. What 
functions dues the .Art fulfil ? 

At the outset we are confronted by two difficulties. 
First, the idea conveyed by the word deevjn, as 
a oonsciouB and deliberate act nf the mind, is held 
by many to bo repugnant to a proper conception 
of Art. This however is a metaphysical question, 
and all metaphysics ore excluded fixim our present 
study. Probably the diflisronce lielween conscious 
and unconscious Art has been exaggerated, or too 
trenebanUy insisted on, by critics; or consciousness 
of artistic purpose has been confused with con- 
sdousness of seif. To discriminate with any accu¬ 
racy between wliat is conscious in Art and what is 
unconscious may well seem iiiipossilde. Is not all 
Art, excepting only the most primitive and archaic, 
in a greater or less degree sclf-oonsdons 7 Artleas- 
ness belongs only to the infancy of Art. .All Art 
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is probttbly the outeomc of a transient emotional 
mood, which the Artist endeavours to make perma¬ 
nent, and ill so doini^ transniita to others. It seems 
HU|ierfluoiis to Inquire whether lie is conscious of 
it or not. Therefore in discussing the impreasionB 
which Architecture makes upon the mind we waive 
altogether for the moment the question of coiiscious 
intention. 

The second difficulty is to give in words tlie 
meaning of any work of Art. It would be no easy 
task to explain in precise terms the meaning of a 
poem, say one of Shelley's. Yet Shelley’s Ian* 
gnage, vague and elusive as it is, is definite com¬ 
pared with the shadowy dialect of .\rchitecture. In 
truth if all human emotions could have been ex¬ 
pressed directly by language it is possible that 
many of the Arts woold never have existed. The 
office of each is to awaken sensibilities that can be 
aflected through no other medium. I shall lie wise 
thcreforo to confine myself to those qualities of 
•Architectural design which are moat obvious, and 
most capable of translation into words. 

We wUl begin by considering two popular opinions 
on the subject. Many people of average culture 
lake a gcaininc pleasure in Architecture. If we were 
to ask one of those persons whom we meet in the 
holiday season wandering in Collie quadrangle or 
Cathedral close wluit qu^ty of Architecture it is 
that attracts him, we should probably be told that 
it is the quality of picturesquentts. 'Whether that 
were the precise amswer or not, there con be no 
doubt lliat the woni picturuque duea express the 
charm of Architecture for very many people. \ 
pictorial qnediiy is retjuired of Architecture, to ^ 
interesting it must be suitable to make a picture, 
or at least to take a princi{>al part in a pioturo. 
And that Architecture docs actually possess this 
attractive quality of pictures<|uene88 neras no argu¬ 
ment, fur We find that the great Masters of nearly 
every School of Painting have shown a remarkable 
predilection for it. It ia enough ui mention the 
great Italian Schools, from Giotto to Veronese, and 
a hundred examples of this will instantly occur to 
everybody^. Withunt going so far as to say that 
all the artists of that long and illustrious succession 
were in the habit of introducing Architecture in 
their oompoaitiuns, it may be confidently asserted 
that the great majority of them evidently took a 
peculiar pleasure in doing so. They neglected no 
opportunity of associating Architecture with the 
sacred or heroic personages whom they jiaiiited. 
Giotto's angels hover among the pillars and arcades 
of a Gothic cloister; Veronese depicts the Meet¬ 
ing of Alcjcantler with the Family of Daritu in 
tlie court of a magnificent Roman or Venetian 
jsilaco. Koiuetimes, of coarse, .Architecture was 
required by the subject of the picture, m<tre fre¬ 
quently it would seem to have lieen introduoeil for 
no otlier reason than the {sunter's pleasure in re¬ 
presenting it. Instanced are not wanting where 
the Architecture assumes an importance hardly 


secondary to that of the human subjects, as in 
Melozzo da Forli’s well-known portrait group 
Pojm Sixtia the Fourth giving Audience, where the 
.Architecture is drawn from the Library of the 
Vatican. 

It is worthy of remark that Architecture as 
{Minted by the Italian Masters of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth oontnries is, with rare 
exceptions. Architecture in a state of ideal perfiH:- 
tion, unaffoctod by the accidents of time and 
of human revolutions. No weather stains, no 
crumbling arches or broken cornices, disfigure the 
symmfitrv of tlie Temple in Porugino's Presenta¬ 
tion of the Keys to Saint Peter, and in Bafiaelle's 
Betrothal of the Virgin. The taste for painting 
Architecture in a state of ruin and desolation, 
defaceil by violence or neglect, belongs to the 
decadence of Italian Art. What the greater ptunters 
have required is an Architecture of the most perfect 
form, vori^' to be associated with their ideal cou- 
coptions. The practice of the Italian Masters in 
this respect has boon followed the most eminent 
of later painters ; by Turner, \\ att«, I^ighton. 

Time forbids any more detailed examination of 
the quality of pictDres<{uenes8, interesting as it 
would bo. We can do no more now than note 
that Architecture may bo expected to produce this 
pictorial effect, and proceed to a second popular 
opinion, namely that Architecture ought to convey 
tlie impression of size. There is no nee<l to add 
much to what has previously been said on this 
subjMt in connection with Proportion. All size is 
relative, there is no such thing as absolute bigneos. 
What Architectoro does, or should do, by means of 
Proportion, ia to give to any building, whatever its 
actual measurement, the impreaaion of adeijuate 
size. By the right use of this .Art a small building 
may he redeemed from insignificance, and a large 
one made to give its utmcint expression. Is it not 
a fact that two buildings of the same, or nearly 
the same, real dimensions will often differ very 
considerably in the effect they produce in respect 
of size? And by what means can the impresaion 
of wlequate size be conveyeil but by Proportion ? 
Building is cincemed with actual measurements, 
such as are diotatod by convenience or necessity. 
The impression of size is essantiallyan Arobitectiiral 
effect. Indeed this office of Architecture must iw 
tolerably familiar to all of ns, the student and the 
young architect esMoially are constantly occupied 
with the question how to make things hxik just 
the right size, and very much of our study of 
ancient Architecture is prompted by a desire to 
catch the secret of those subtle relatious which 
can make oven a small building impressive. But 
wo cannot afford to spend any more time on these 
ratlier elementary conceptions of Architectural 
effect. 

Ixit us (MSS to a more important topic, and ask 
ourselves what purpose .ArcUtecture fulfils in rela¬ 
tion to construction. We are all agreed that 
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Architocture not vit&Uy related to structure must 
be shocking and repulsive, and in (act can hardly 
hi) said to exist except as a mere affectation, a 
mask, a piece u( stage scenery. That Architecture 
must stand in very close and intimate relation to 
building structure is one of the commonplao^s 
familiar to everybody, but it is not perhaps csiually 
well undoretood w^t that relation properly is. 
.Architecture is a constructional Art; yes! but so 
also U liuilding a c uistructional .ArL Good build* 
iug is good construction; how, then, can Architec¬ 
ture be better 1 If it u the office o{ Unilding to 
construct it eeems supertluons for .Arehiteoture to 
profess the same end. Everybody of course admits 
that ArchiUictnro must not (alsif)' or contradict the 
actual (acts of construction, but wliat ptiqiose it 
fulfils besides this merely negative one is not »o 
obvious. .Architecture is a constructional .A^ yet 
at the first glance its work seema to be anticipated 
by Duilding. A very little reflection however 
enables ns to perceive that the two Arts |ierforiii 
entirely different functiona, and that while Unilding 
is concerned with the (acts of construction the 
pur]>;'ise of .Architecture is the expression of struc¬ 
tural principles. In other words, while it is thu 
(unction of Building to construct, the province of 
.Architecture is the manifestation of structnre, the 
exhibition or expression of structural ideas in 
more or less symbolic forms. It may happen, 
indeed it very generally does happen, that the real 
facts of construction arc of necessity concealed, or 
partially concealed, in Building. The office of 
Architecture is, by emphasis or by suggestion, to 
reveal them. .And more than this, our minds are 
so constituted that wo take pleasare nut only in 
thu exhibition of structure but in the representation 
of familiar structarnl forms. This again is the 
province of Architecture, to embody structural ideas 
in forms which are not connected, or are only 
slightly connected, with tbo actual nccesaitios of 
coiutrnction, and which in fact are little more than 
symbols of structure, the reiterated or variablo ex* 
pressions of a stnictural principle. Architocture 
is the art of constructional idea. 

To illustrate this at all fully would re«]uiro the 
history of .Architecture. A very few instances how¬ 
ever must suffice, and wo will l>egin with an ex¬ 
tremely simple one. A beam is required adMiiate 
to sustain a weight of wall or floor ; the Building 
.Art teaches us to solve this elementary problem of 
construction in the most direct manner. Bui we 
may supiiose, and it U by no means an improbable 
snppositiun, that this (act of construction is neces¬ 
sarily hidden, or that by the nature of the casu its 
significance cannot easily be perceived, or that 
from whatever cause it conveys no impression of 
constructive power. It is thu province of Arcbitec- 
taro by increasing the proportions, or the apparent 
proportions, of the lieara, or by moulding it into 
such a form os will readily suggest or express its 
purpose, to make manifest the bidden structural 


principle. Innumerable instances of a similar kind 
will occur to uvttrjfl>ody. 

Or, again, considur the meaning of such a imi- 
versal feature of .Architecture as the capital of a 
column. There may have been a time, in archaic 
huilding, when the capital lutd, or was suppose*! to 
have, a real use in construction. But whatever im¬ 
portance it may once have possessed has long dis¬ 
appeared. In historic building the capital either 
servos no constructive purpose at all, or one ao in¬ 
significant Uiat it may safety be disregarded. Even 
a circular column, a portion at the top being left 
sijnare, will sustain its architrave or arcfaivolt as 
well without a capital as with one, while the capi¬ 
tals of 84|aare columns, of octagonal columns, of 
pilasters, can sehUiiii possess any perceptible value 
as oanslruction. In mcdueval .Arcuitectura wc find 
capitals on the convex mouldings of door ami win¬ 
dow jambs, on the mullions of windows, and in 
many airniiar positions, whore it is obvions that 
tliey serve ik* purjKise of construction. The capi- 
IaIs of an Early English doorway are nothing 
more than a series of suiaU moulded projections of 
no use in the construction, which in f^t is equally 
good where the capitals liave been omitted. We 
^ve here iben a remarkable surviral; but (or what 
reason has this feature survived during all these 
ag^ when so many other features of archaic 
building have boon loft behind f The answer is 
that, although the capital is very seldom essential 
to constructiv'e (act, it is of immense valno to the 
expression of constructive idea. Its use in the 
Building .Art is infinitesimally small, but its use in 
Architectnru is beyond estimation. Not necessary 
to comitmction, it is yet necessary to the mani¬ 
festation of structural principle. The alsunis and 
echinus of the Porthunon, the Early English bell 
capitals of Salisbury Catbedral, might have been 
omitted with no loss to the construction of those 
famous buililings; but with how great loas to their 
expression of the dynamics of structure 1 

The simplest and perhaps the most anciniit con¬ 
structive principle of which we have any know¬ 
ledge is that of the architrave or beam snnported 
by two or mure vertical poets or pillars. Thera is 
always in this eleuientary construction, oven in 
vulgar uses of IL a sugguitinn of the jir^storic ; 
it carries the mind bock to Stonehenge, to thu 
primu’val builders of the Asiatic forests, to the 
earliest works of man. Simple and primitive as 
this principle is, it has beun found capable of 
manifold expression in Architecture. The Greek 
Temple illustrates it witli a wonderful poise of 
emphasis, in the lines of the architravra, in thu 
echinus of the capitals, in the Hutiugs of the 
columns, and it is the principal constructive idea 
which underlies all Classic and Uunaissanoe Archi¬ 
tecture. In some places, as in porticoes and peri¬ 
styles, we sue the real eonstrucuon expressed, and, 
as it were, explained, by emphasis. In other places, 
such as windows and doorways, the real but latent 
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ooDstructinii la mode luanifeet; while in other 
places again, as in pilasters and engaged archi¬ 
traves, the idfa only of the construction is given 
in a symbolic fnrm ; like a recarrent chime, or a 
sUtely formula repeated at internals. Applied 
pilasters and architraves have been censurod, often 
no doubt with good reason, lint they cannot be 
wholly oondeinnod unless we condemn in all Archi- 
tectnre the illustration of the dynamics of con¬ 
struction. 

The great oonstmetive principle of the Arch and 
its abutment has been expressed by .Architecture 
in a remarkable nuiety of wa}ns, but never sandy 
with so much insistence, with so mneh thcrough- 
netw, with such exulterance and vivacity, as in the 
ecclesiastical .Architecture of the Middle Ages. 
When wo stand bofore one of those groat ebundtes 
the impression it iiurkes upon us is not so much 
the impression of an arcl)e<l structnre as of a 
building wholly coiupo^ of arches. Everywhere 
wc perceive a multiplicity of arched forms, re- 
sometimes with stately emphasis, some¬ 
times with aluiost fiantastic extraraganoe. The 
windows are arched, the doorways—nay, the solid 
walls themselves, the very buttresses and pinnacles, 
the very bases and parapets, appear as though 
constructed of clusters of arches. We enter, and 
the same arched structure confronts us on e%-ery 
side in apparently endless repetition. Great 
arca<le8 separate nave and aisles, the ceiling is a 
vast labyrinth of arches crossing and recrosaing 
and intersecting in all directions. The walls are 
formed of long series of arcades of all kimls from 
the simplest to the most intricate and complex ; 
th - windows and sometimes the arcades contain a 
succession of lesser arches, and are filled with 
arcbeil forms endlessly varied or repeated. Every¬ 
thing is arched, every niche, every canopy; even 
the torahs and monuments, even the wooden doors 
and furniture, are as though built of arches: arches 
are inscribed on the pavements anii {tainted on the 
glass of the windows. An infinite variability runs 
all through this (trofnsion of archetl forms; there 
arc arches within arches ; cus|>ed orchis, as though 
the arch itself sustained yet other arches; ogee 
arches, reversed arches. The whole building is a 
sort of lyrical expreosion irf archn] structure, an 
elaborate symphony in which the central theme 
raours throughout innumerable variations. 

When wc carefully consider in detail one of those 
groat .Architectural compositions we find that of this 
vast array of arches only a part, and nerhaps the 
smaller port, has an essential oonstroctive purpose, 
and that the rest perform no servico to the actual 
construction, anil ore in fact nothing more than 
Architeotiiraloxpreasions of the dominant strnctiiral 
idea. The groat arches la-twecn the nave and aisles 
are facts of cunstruclinn. and the Architectural em¬ 
phasis here consists in giving to «ch arch of the 
series the apj^eorance of lieing maile np of several 
distmet arches, placed one within the ulber, and 


defineil by sharp angles and hollows. Many of the 
otl» BFcbcs again, such as the arcades of the tri- 
foriuin, though obviously not necessary [larts of the 
conatnictioD, are real structural facts employed fur 
an Architectural {Hirpoae. But when due allowance 
has been made for all these there will attll remain 
a vast number of arches and arched forms which 
fulfil no constructive purp.ise, and which are not 
{iroperly arehfis at all, but symbols of arcbcsl struc¬ 
ture. Many of these are merely arched shapes cut 
oat of solid blocks of stone and not built with 
radiating joinU; many indeed, such as the cusped 
arch, the ogee, and the reversed arch, could not pos¬ 
sibly be built as true arches. There is no feature 
more characteristic of this Architecture, no feature 
in any Architoctore more splendid and andacions, 
than the window tracery. The expression of the idea 
of arched structure in these windows is perfect, 
there is in them no soggestiun of a pattern, the 
idea is sustained throughout of an absolutely logical 
and coherent development of arching. Yet'window 
tracery is not constructeil on the princi{ile of the 
arch, and indeed, if we except some rudimentary 
and very imperfect forms of it, eould not possibly 
Irnve been so oonstructeil. It was ont out of largo 
pieces of stone and built as much as (loesiblc in hori¬ 
zontal courses. True arebud construction was 
avoided of necessity. There is not prolmbly In the 
whole range of .Architectural histoiy a more striking 
example of the diflerenoo lietween the facts of con¬ 
struction and the ex{in»sion of structural idea ttmn 
is famished by the magnificent window tracerv of 
the fourteenth century. 

Many of the riotous and extravagant oxhibitions 
of arched structure which wo find in medis'val art 
are open to just the same kind of objection as the 
applied pilasters and entablatures of the Classic and 
Itenais-ioince Schools. AVhnn we stand in King's 
College Chapel at Cambridge and sec the wbula sur¬ 
face of the building from the door to the a{>nx of the 
vaulting divided np into iiiiiumerabla small arched 
compartments, and at the same time {lerceiva tliat 
the imp'irtanceof the arch to tlie real oonstruclioii 
bos diminished, wo feel that the idea tuul oea.sed to 
lt« vital, anti had begun to have a degree of falsity 
about it. But, that these great churches exhibit in 
an astoniahing manner the {mrnose of Architecture 
as a manifestation of .stmetara! principle, there can 
bo no question. 

W 0 tnra to auotber msjioct of Arehiteotnre, namely 
its relatitiD to Nature. Can there l« any element of 
naturalism in this highly artificial Art? To repre¬ 
sent the appearances of Nature is surely the business 
of the punter, of the slatnary, of the omanientist, 
aiul, in another way, of the poet. (!arved work and 
painted work, tbongh these may form part of a 
building, are not Architoctnre. What has an Art 
which is couoomoJ only with the relatians of ab- 
sti^t form to do with the concrete forms of natural 
objects? That is the ■{uestion, and the answer to it 
is obvious. .Arebiteeture certainly cou have nothing 
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to do with tbr rupresentation of the phonomcnn of 
Nature, even in the moat conventional way, but it 
has much to do with the expression of the laws of 
Nntnre. Prec}ade<1 by its very constitution from 
the possibility of representing natunil fact Arohi- 
tecturo finds its peculiar office in the ropreaentation 
or umnifestation of natural law. Its mission is to 
express symbolically some of those vast forces whose 
luystorions ai^ncy must hare been felt hy man from 
the earliest times, lung before Kcicnoe had named 
them or explained the mode of their operation. 

One of these is the law of Gravitation. Ages 
liefore Kepler and Newton men bad leomt to recog¬ 
nise mvitation as a universal fimt uf nature. That 
all objects possess a quality of weujht, that some 
unknown force causes every object to prc.s8 down 
upon its supports, tliat an object insufficiently sup¬ 
ported falls to the ground, are truths which must 
always havelieen perceived even by primitive savages. 
Assuredly the idea of weight, of this mysterious and 
ever-present force, must have strongly influenced 
the minds of the primirval builders. To build is 
to recognise the universal law of gravity, uf weight; 
bow to evade or suspend the action of that law was 
the first problem of archaic building. In all ages 
indee<l building is occupied u'ith questions of weight 
and the support of weight; but these to us fami¬ 
liar problems must have pressed upon the earliest 
builders with an insistcuoo which we con now but 
faintly understand. A profound sense of weight 
and of the difficulty of supporting it roost have 
been formed in the minds of the builders of the 
archaic ages, and it is not therefore surprising to 
find the idea of weight very strongly expressed in 
some of the earliest schools of .\rchitecturB; in the 
ancient architecture of Hindustan for instance, 
in that of Egypt, and of Greece. 

In Egyptian .Architecture indeed the lawof weight 
is express^ with startling sincerity and directness. 
Thu Pyramid is a perfect emblem of weight, from 
which every idea of the possibility of support is ex¬ 
cluded ; it is weight absolute, imiuovahli!, hital. 
The whole of Egyptian Architecture is oppressive 
with the suggestion of w'eight; of enormous in¬ 
cubus either insupportable or supported only with 
infinite liifficnlty and by the exorcise of gigantic 
effort. Greek .\rchit<«ture expresses the same law 
not less distinctly tlian Egyptian, bat with a re¬ 
markable difference. The sense I’f weight is every¬ 
where very finely indicated, even in the snpporte, 
in the entaiis of the column, in tlie Dorian capital, 
in the Ionic base ; bat, on the other baud, we arc 
made to feel that all this weight is snstainod with 
perfect ease. The emphasis of weight is oounter- 
lialance<l by the emphasis of support. Greek .Archi¬ 
tecture is the e(]ual expression of the power of 
weight and of the power of upholding weight. 

These forces are illustrated more or less in all 
Architecture and in a great variety of ways by 
over-hanging storeys and corljellings, by machico¬ 
lations and massive cornices, and generally by the 


skilful use of Proportion. The modem arcliiluct 
when he increases the sue of a cornice or odds to 
the height of a parapet is unoonseiously obeying 
an instinct inherited from archaic builders, and is 
expressing one uf the laws by which all things 
exist. 

The law of Growth will always Iw felt as the 
antithesis of the law of weight nr granlation, 
however unscientific sneh a feeling may be. That 
mysterious force by which all living things spring 
up and are sustained miut liave licen legamod with 
wonder and admiration in all ages. Put it might 
well seem impossible to manifest this vital power 
in Architecture if it were not for the fact that it 
has been already manifested with extraordinary 
success in the Architecture of the Middle .Ages. 
The exprKSsiun of the law of Growth is iudeisl the 
masterpiece of Gothic architecture. The interior 
of a great Cathedral is like no other work of man, 
it contradicts reason, it imposes the idea of a living 
and growing organi.sm, and nut of a laborious 
effort of human hands. AVe are sensible of a 
fooling of aspiration, the eye travels instinctively 
and inevitably npwarda from the base to the apex 
of the vault, not downwards from the weight to 
the support The capitals instead of expresing 
the idea of snstaining weight are hollowed out in 
vivacious curves. While Roman and Norman 
arches seem to exercise a ponderous pressure down¬ 
wards upon the pillars, the Gothic arches convey 
the idea of springing up from, or even out of, the 
pillars by an energy of their own. Every lino, 
every curve, expresses the force of a living growth. 
The idea of weight is obliterated from these groat 
structures, every part appears as though it sus¬ 
tained itself by an inherent vitality. Even the 
ponderous vaults give no improsaion of weight, but 
seem rather to bo instinct with the self-supporting 
energy of living things. In some of the /fom- 
boyant churches of France the expression of organic 
life, of vital power, almost amounts to an illusion, 
and our sensibilities are affected as by some nuir- 
vellous ami enchanted growth, for a moment 
arrested and {lerliaps in another moment to be 
revived. It may be donbteil whetlier Architertnre 
cun anywhere show a greater triumph. 

Here we must stop, not liccause wt- liave come 
to the tenuinatinn of our subject, hut liecanae the 
teriiiinalion is not yet oven in sight. By your in¬ 
dulgence we have travelled together a little way 
along a roail w hich has often T fear Iteen weari*- 
soine; we may no longer follow it, though it still 
stretches far in front of us. For indeed every line 
if steadily pursued soon apears to be endless; it 
loads off into infinity, whether it belongs to the 
nniverse of siiace or to the universe of thought 
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T IIL British Islands are bo rich in cathedrals, ahlteys, churches, castles, and other 
buddings dating, in many cases, from a remote post, and so manv of those are 
suffering from the ravages of time, that my a|Kilogy, if apology Iw needed, in thus 
occupying your time and attention, is the desire in the minds of all, that as these structuree 
have been handed down to us by our ancestors, we should endeavour to preserve them for the 
use and delight of many generations to come. 

When we look at these noble buildings, and consider the enormous expenditure of money 
and of thought, of skill and of taste, bestowwl upon them, and remember that they are heir¬ 
looms, forming priceless history of art and architecture, the capital cost of which we have not 
to pay, the least we can do is to keep tliem in repair. In effecting this, we should aim 
at adopting some system that will not attract attenUon. The characteristics and features, 
the old stones with their cracks and deformations, with their weather-worn arrises and 
surfaces, with the v^ moss, should, if possible, be preserved. In tliose cases in which the 
actual stone has jHirished, it must, of course, be replaced by new; but walls that are simply 
cracked, or are within certain limits out of upright, should be secured without the constituent 
parts lieing removed or renovated. 

I have in many coses pleaded for our ivy-covered buildings, that this lovely ornamenta¬ 
tion of foliage should not l)e removed, but I have very reluctantly been driven to the conclusion 
that ivy is an enemy, and that it is guilty of having injured most seriously many buildings on 
which it has^ been allowed to grow. We have, however, an excellent subetitute in the 
AmpelopxU Vtitchii, or, os it is known in America, •• Boston Ivy." As we all know, this 
requires no attention, clinging of its own accord to almost any material, and giving in October 
a glorious garment of crimson and gold. In one resiwct it fails in comparison with ivy, and 
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that is, Iwing decidnous, it does not aJTord protection to the walls from snow and min daring 
the months of winter; and, again, unless it be kept within bounds, it is liable to bide the beauty 
of the architectural details. But the ordinary ivy penetrates into the joints, seeking its 
nourishment from the old mortar, and as its rootlets grow in size it lifts the courses of 
masonry and cracks the stones with a force that is irresistible. 

But my object to-night is to call attention to a method of repairing old walls at a minimum 
of cost, and with a maximum of strength; although many engineers are familiar with the 
process it has very seldom lieen applied, and is not known to circles outside their profession. 
When a wall cracks the ordinary remedy is to send for a builder or a mason and employ him 
to point up the injury, which he does with mortar and trowel, and he succeeds in pr(»ducing a 
result satisfactory to his own pocket and, for a time, pleasing to bis employer’s eye. But it 
should be borne in mind that this pointing goes in for only on inch in depth, and that the 
injury to the wall is in no degree remedied: the crack remains a crack, and its tendency to 
widen is by no means lessened. 

1 do not at present desire to deal with the question of faulty foundations, although these 
are responsible for many failures. In all cases these should be examined, but, in many 
instances, the up|)er portions of the work are so weakened and disintegrated that to attempt 
at the outset to rectify the defects below, would bring the whole structure into ruin. To 
underpin a badly cracked cathedral or church, before securing the fabric itself, is often to 
court disaster. The Bomans were prob*ibly aware of the value of " grouting up ” their work, 
but they had not the necessary appliance for doing it effectually; nor had we until witliin the 
lost twenty years, when the late Jfr. James Greathead invented the grouting machine for use 
in the construction of deep tunnels or electric tube railways of London. And here it will l>e 
desirable to exjilain what is meant by the term. If a mixture of cement, sand, and water l>e 
made in proper proportion, it is call^ “ grout," and when this is poured like cream into the 
cavities of a wall, the wall is “ grouted up." This is apparently a very simple process, but it 
is nevertheless one which requires judgment and care. 

Some forty years ago a large railway bridge over the London and South Western Hallway 
had a pier cracked from top to Iwttom, not in consequence of Imd foundations, but due to 
carelessness on the part of the masons fixing the Ijod stones for the column. Tliis was so 
liadly injured that it had to be rebuilt, and fear was entertained that all the other piers might 
prove to be suffering from the same defect. To avoid having to reconstruct the entire 
number, ** grouting ” was adopted, and, by applying a funnel and pipe of considerable height, 
cement grout was forced by the hydrostatic pressure into any cavities which existed. Thus an 
accident was averted at a cost of £5 or £10, and a probable expense of several hundreds was 
avoided. 

Another instance was tliat of an ordinary arched bridge to carry an express line of railway 
over a roadway which was under construction. The centering was, in error, taken down too 
soon, with the result, that the abutments were pushed right and left on the masonry joints, 
making an unintentional plinth on both sides, and cracking the arch in several places through 
its entire width. The grouting system was applied as an experiment to avoid an expense of 
£600, which would have been necessitated by the reconstruction of the bridge. After an 
outlay in lulwur and cement of £27, the structure was completely repaired (except that these 
unequal plintlis remain), and it has for twenty-five years carried some of the heaviest express 
locomotives travelling at high siieeds. But it will l>e olworved that, unless height can be 
obtaine«l for funnel and pipe, this system cannot be applied, and thus in cellar and timnel 
work it could not lie used. Hence it was that Mr. Greathead proposed to aliolish the funnel 
and vertical pipe, and in its place to apply compressed air. 
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The gronting machine [fig. IJ consists of an iron receiver or reservoir into which, by 
means of pnmps, air can be forced under any pressure up to 100 lb. to the inch. This receiver 
is connected by a Ilexible tube to another portion of the apparatus called the “ grouting pan," 
which is in fact a chum furnished with a handle and spindle to which are attached arms or 
iH'aters. The proper pro|)ortion8 of cement and water, and in certain cases sand, are then 
placed inside, the lid screwed down, and the contents churned up into the consistency of cream. 
This is now ready to be blown into the crack, the mouth of wliich on either side of the wall 
has meanwhile been clayed up to prevent the grout from escaping. The compressed air is then 
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admitted to the grouting iian, and so soon as the necessary valve is opened the contents are 
discharged into the wall. 

Having thus at our command an apitaratus by which cement can l>e blown right into the 
heart of any structure, whereby all the loose i>articles of stone and the opjHiBite sides of the 
crack can be agglutinated or, more properly, cemented together, we have the power of re|)airing 
injured buildings without being compelled to pull them dow’n. The expense of grouting is 
very small, and does not generally amount to the one fifteenth or even one twentieth port of 
the cost of pulling dovm and rebuilding. 

One of the first applications of this system was carried out by the lute Hfr. Greathead in 
the case of some extensive wine cellars. In consequence of some adjacent excavations, these 
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cellars had been cracked ; and althoagh the injury to the building was not important, still the 
expense which would have been incurred was very grwit. These cellars conUiined costly wine, 
^d It was estimated that the mere transference of it to other cellars would liave depreciated 
its value to the extent of some ^10,000. Hence it was essential that, if possible, this should 
be avoided, and the pouting machine was appUed. So successful was the result that not even 
a single bottle of wine had to be moved, and the entire cost of the work was only a few 
pounds. 

Soon after this an alaming paragraph api)eared in a certain London daily paper to the 
effwt that, owing to tunnelling oiierations, the spire of Bow Church in Cheapside was 13 feet 
6 inches out of the upright! The Rector and his Wardens consequently were perturlied by this 
statement, and requeste<l us to examine and report on the subject. ’ In the course of our 
investigaUon several matters came to light which are of considerable interest and deserve 
to be placed on record. It was deemed advisable, pending the enquiry as to the cause and 
extent of the injury, to stop the pealing ol the bells ; and as, wo all are aware, those children 
born within sound of Bow bells are known as » Cockneys," the carious result was that, for the 
fortnight during which the liells were silent, no •• Cockneys" were liorn. It appears that 
the foundations of the tower and spire stand upon the Cheapside pavement of Roman time, 
which to-day is some 18 feet Iwlow the present level of the street. This continual raising of 
the level of London is doubtless due to the fact that the rubbish, resulting from the various 
fires from which the City has suffered in years gone by, and from Uie demolition of buildings, 
was not carted away, as is done to-day, but the surface was simply levelled down and the new 
buildings erected upon it. That there were cracks in the {lortion of the building connecting 
the church with the tower is undoubtedly true, but they were of ancient origin. Our task was 
to ascertain whether the tower and spire wore out of perpendicular, and if so, to what extent. 
At first sight nothing was easier than to drop a plumb-lob and line from the top to the 
pound; but we soon foraid tliat there was no access to the upper part of the steeple, and that 
if it had to 1)6 reached it would bo necessary to erect a scaffolding—a nuillcr of considerable 
expense. We therefore decidoil to take the necessary theodolite obseivations from l)oth ends 
of Cheapside, but a fresh difficulty presented itself. It was then winter, and the mornings 
and evenings were so dark tliat the traffic had commenced and continued to run, before and 
after any such measurements could lie taken. We therefore hod to wait until the summer, 
when, m the early morning, we could have the free use of the street Iwfore carts had begun 
to pass. But it was then found that, althougli no traffic was moving, the vibration in the 
instrument was so great that no accurate result could at first lie attained. The goods traffic 
on the London Chatham and Dover Railway at Ludgate Hill, the early trains on the District 
Itailway, the trains on the Central London, all made themselves felt u|)on this delicate 
instr^ent, and we liegan to think we should fail to obuin any reliable result, and that 
London was never free from tremor. .\t last, however, it was fomid, on a bright summer s 
Sunday morning about four o’clock, that the throb and pulsation of London had ceaseil for a 
short time, and just at that moment we were able to obtain accurate measurements, instead 
of 18 feet « inches (which,of course, had been misprinted instead of I3J inches) wo found that 
the total diverpnee from a vertical line was 8 inches, wliich was exactly accounted for bv the 
small cracks visible in the walls of the structure. 

About a ypr later a summons from the Mayor of the ancient city of Chester necessitated 
a visit to e^iiie the towers and walls of those interesting remains, jiurlly of Roman parUv 
of medittva times. Endeully one of the towers was in jeopardy: it was cracked from' top to 
bottom, Md the vanous parts were moving in opiiosite directions. Whether the foundations 
were m fault, or the walls were weak, it was impossible to say; but the first tiling to lie 
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done was to shore the tower with timber to prevent a collapse. The gronting machine waa 
then applied, commencing at the base of the tower and gradually working upwards. By this 
means the cracks were filled with cement, and the walls were turned into monoliths ; all the 
bulgi^ portions, the old stones, and worn surfaces were left untouched, thus preserving the 
artistic and archaeological interests. Then the foundations could be examined, strengthened. 
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and underi>inned, and everything put on a satisfactory basis. Although several years have 
elapsed since these re^iairs were effected, and the new lines of the London and North Western 
Railway have l>ecn in constant use. no further cracks nor movements have taken place. 

A view is given of the cross-section of the ancient rampart [fig. 2] which consists of two 
hadly built walls, the since between filled up with gravel, rubbish, and loose stones. This 
was thoroughly saturated with cement and the movement was orrestc*!. The fine arched 
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bridge over the river Dee, built by Telford, was seriously cracked in the land arch and wing 
walla, but again the mischief was 8top|>ed by the grouting machine. The photographs by 
Mr. Jones, Assistant Borough Engineer of Chester, of the grouting machine in operation 
[fig. 1] will, with the foregoing explanation, make it easy to understand the process. 

One of the most interesting applications of the grouting machine is at Winchester. This 
splendid cathedral was—by the direction of Dr. Fumeaux, the Dean—being repaired by 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, R..\., the diocesan architect, and the late Mr. J. B. Colson, the architect 
of the cathedral, whose recent death is deeply regretted by alU. These gentlemen had 
found that very serious subsidence had taken place in various |)art8, that in the presby¬ 
tery amounting to nearly 2 feet 6 inches. The outer walls and buttresses had gone 
seriously out of the perpendicular, while the btaiutiful groined arches were distorted in 
form and disintegrated in character, and alarm had been caused by the fall of some stone 
from the roof. Mr. Jacksiin had simk a trial pit some few yards distant, and had dis¬ 
covered a bed of peat 8 feet deep 
below the clay and resting upon a 
fine solid bed of flints and gravel, 
into which he had Iwred to some 
depth to prove its solidity. An 
excavation 5 feet in width was then 
made adjacent to the soutli wall, 
in which, at a depth of about 8 feet 
below the turf, the bottom of the 
masonry foundation was reached. 
It was discovered that the wall had 
been built on logs of beech wood, 
in fact, whole trees placed aide by 
side horizontally [fig. 8], and these 
again, in their tom, rested in some 
instances on a second layer of trees. 
These timbers were to some extent 
rotten, but in other cases the heart 
was sound and good as ever. The 
curious feature was, that even the rotten portion showed no signs of squeezing nor flattening 
under the weight of the wall. The level of the underside of these timbers coincided at that 
date with that of the water in the subsoil, although this level varied with dry and wet 
weather. This probably accounts for the timber decaying, as, in consequence of the draining 
of the city by the Corporation, the level has been permanently lowered, and the timljer, 
which doubtless was just lielow water level, has of late years l)eeii alternately wet and dry, 
and has, conBe<iuently, to some extent, decayed. Beneath this timber a bed of chalky marl 
[fig. 43, in places 0 feet in thickness, was found to exist; and as very little pumping was 
required to keep the excavation dry, and the water came away clear and pellucid without any 
sand or deposit, the work was able to Iw proceeded with by means of a hand pump. Tlie Imd 
of peat proved to be almost im|)erviou8 to water ; but when within about a foot of the bottom 
(the entire thickness proving to be from 5 feet to 8 feet 6 inches) the lowest layer was suddenly 
burst up by the influx of a great volume of water from the gravel bed below, under considerable 
head. This was due to the water in the adjacent river, and in the course of a minute the 
whole pit was filled with water up to the original level. Pumping was plainly inadmissible, 
the use of compressed air was inapplicable, screw piles and caissons were conaidere<l and 
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rejected, a slab of concrete on which to float the cathedral was impoeaible. and finally it was 
decided to employ a diver, by which means the work could be done qniotly and vrithout vibra¬ 
tion. A telegram to Messrs. Siebe & Gorman brought down two of their most experienced 
men, and by their aid [fig. 6] the excavation, in lengths of 6 feet, waa finished, after which I 
descended in the dress to examine the bottom. This proved to be a hard flinty gravel, 
quite excellent, and, as 
this overlies the chalk, no 
better foundation could l>e 
cither secured or desired. 

Perhaps a few words 
may be of interest with 
reference to the diving. 

The boots weigh 20 lb. 
apiece, each having a thick 
lead sole; the drees weighs 
30 lb.; the leads on chest 
and l>ack ace 40 lb. each, 
and the helmet 20 lb., 
making, with the re¬ 
mainder of the equip¬ 
ment, a total load to be 
carried of nearly 200 lb. 

But, notwithstanding all 
this, the flotation power 
of the water is so great 
that, in the case of a 
lightly built person going 
down the ladder, instead 
of treading on the rungs, 
it is necessary to place the 
feet Iwneath them, and 
pull oneself down step by 
step. The pits are abso¬ 
lutely dark owing to the 
water being thick with 
peat, and no artificial light 
is possible; consequently 
the whole of the work is done, not by sight, but by feeling. So soon as the peat is excavated 
the bottom is covered over with bags filled with concrete, carefully and tightly trodden in all 
round ; these are then slit open and another layer of bags placed on the top. These again are 
ripped up, and so on for four courses in all. Tlie grouting machine con be used, the pipe 
being directed by the diver, but in this case all the c hinks and crannies between the bogs are 
filled by hand with cement concrete lowered down to him in buckets. TIjus this mass becomes 
practically a solid rock and seals down the flood of water from the gravel, enabling the c.xca- 
vation to be pumi)ed dry. Concreting is then continued, either in bulk or in block, until a 
considerable height is attained, and upon this blocks of concrete or brick in cement [fig. 0] are 
carried up and tightly pinned to the underside of the old masonry, constituting the original 
foundations of the cathedral. When all these excavations or pits are completed, the walls of 
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the presbytery will be practically standing on a bed of rock, instead of on compresaible peat, 
and great credit is doe to Mr. Walker, the diver, for the excellent manner in which he has 
executed this most responsible work. 

The sequence of operations is as follows:— 

1. Shoring up outside and inside the walls and vaulting. 

2. Grouting the walls, arching and buttresses [fig. 7]. 
tt. The underpinning of the walls down to the gravel. 

When the alwve is done, the cracks will be cut out and repaired, and steel tie-bars will 

be fixed in different parts of the fabric. 
Photographs illustrative of the cracks are 
given [fifp. B, 9, 10, 11]. 

An interesting fact in connection with 
this cathedral is given in the Ecclesiastical 
Annals of Winchester. It appears that in 
1079 Bishop Wulkelyn, a relative of 
William the Conqueror, laid the foundation 
of tlie Norman Church, but the Bishop, 
finding himself distressed for want of 
timber, applied to the King for permission 
to fell some of the treee. William con¬ 
sented, and gave the Bishop a grant to fell 
and t)ear away as much as he could in four 
days and nights. Wulkelyn collected to¬ 
gether all the woodmen of the country and 
cut down and carted away every tree in the 
forest in the prescribed time, save the largo 
oak under which SL Augustine is said to 
have preached. The King, returning to 
Winchester a few days after, looked about 
fur the wood, saying that his eyes were 
either fascinate<l or that he had lost his 
senses, as he could not discover the forest 
which had existed there a short time before. 
Ills attendants, however, explained the 
circumstances, which at first irritated 
William against the Bishop, the King re¬ 
marking, “ Most assuredly, Walkclyn, I was 

rm. iTO(rH»n»B unnrnui.t Tmi ditcb nr»c « n m > a to Mi> wniu hx) liberal in my grant, you too exacting in 
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forms portions of the nave roof. The building occupied fourteen years, and on 8th April 1093, 
in the presence of nearly all the bishope and abbots of England, tho monks of Winchester 
removed from the old minster to tho new church with the “ greatest exultation and glory.” 

It has now l)een ascertained that almost the entire cathedral stands on fieat [fig. 4], 
which must be excavated. The south transept is over 4 feet out of the ])er|)endicnl^, and 
cracks of the gravest character are found in all directions. Tho most serious fact is that the 
cathedral is sinking, due to the further compression of the i)e<tt in those places whence it lias 
not yet l>eeu removed. Tell-tales ” or fillets of cement are placed across the cracks to give 
warning of any movement taking place, and except in those parts which have already been 
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underpinned, these cement fillets are broken through, in many cases within a month. In t&et, 
the cathedral is doomed unless it is underpinned, and that without delay. Further extensive 
investigations will have to be made and repairs efi^ected, both in the transept walls and main 
north and south aisles of this splendid cathedral, involving heavy expense. His Majesty the 
King has not only subscribed liberally to the fund for saving the edifice, but has commended 
this great work to his’people; and surely they will not allow the l)ean and Chapter to bo 

hindered for the want of the 
necessary means to secure this 
building for the use of future 
generations. It is the burial 
place of several of our Baxun 
kings, and is bound up in the 
history of our country through 
the whole line of sovereigns to 
the present date. Messrs. 
Thompson, of Peterborough, 
are the contractors, and they 
are ably represented by Mr. 
Ferrar; the clerk of the works 
being Mr. Long, to both of whom 
I am indebted for several excel* 
lent photographs. On the table 
are exhibited a |)ortion of one of 
the beech logs and specimens of 
the peat and flint gravel bed. 

The ancient church of 
Corhamplon, near Bishop's 
Waltham, in Hamimhire, re¬ 
paired by Mr. Jackson, is 
another satisfactory instance of 
the application of the grouting 
machine. This Saxon church, 
1,800 years old, was in a sadly 
dilapidated condition. In the 
west gable there were three 
large cracks, one from the ridge 
to the ground wide enough for 
a man's arm to enter; another, 
nearer the side walLwide enough 
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for the insertion of his head, 
whilst at the north-west angle the Saxon work threatened to fall bodily off. The mortar of the 
walls had perished through age, and the ivy hod penetrated into the interior of the church in 
every direction. It would have been unsafe to attempt any examination of the foundations 
for fear of bringing down llie whole fabric; consequently the grouting machine was applied all 
over the building. The grout" escaped at every point, and it occupied the attention of the 
masons lioth inside and outside, to stop it promptly by dabbing red clay on to the openings 
from which it was running. By the time the walls had taken all the grout that could be 
forced in, the church was practically a red building, both inside and outside, from the extensive 
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OBO of this clay. The cracks were in places so wide that they had to be specially treated 
before cotnmencing to groat them, and the clay was so arranged as to extend into the crack 
about an inch on both faces. After the operation had been completed and the cement had set 
hard, the clay was removed and the interior was found to be flUed with adamant; but as it 
did not come within an inch of the face of the wall, sufficient depth was left for fixing the flint 
work outside, and tiling inside. The result is that no trace of the crack is visible, and after 
this treatment of the walls they 
are stronger and better than 
they ever were. Subsequent 
steps were then taken to ex¬ 
amine and, where necessary, to 
underpin the walls, and wo have 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
these efforts have saved the 
church. The Vicar, the Rev. 

II. Churton, writing on the 
subject on 18th Octolwr 1906, 
said: “ The grouting was most 
effective, and T think the walla 
are now quite safe, and all with¬ 
out moving one of the Saxon 
* long and short ’ stones." 

Holy Trinity Church, Hull, 
of which the Rev. A. B. G. Lil- 
lingston is vicar, is the most 
recent instance of the applica¬ 
tion of Uiis system; but the 
difficulties were as groat or 
greater tlian any of those al¬ 
ready described. This magni¬ 
ficent church [fig. 13], one of 
the three largest in England, 
was built soon after a.d. 1300, 
at which date the foundations 
of the tower were laid. The 
choir was completed in 1861, 
the nave in 1418, and the upper 
portion of the tower in 1520. 

The church consists of a fine 
nave of eight arches on each 
side, with side aisles, the choir 
of five arches and also with side aisles; a transept with the handsome tower in the middle 
standing on four massive piers [fig. 14], each one cruciform on plan. The weight of the 
tower is 2.800 tons, equivalent to 700 tons on each pier. For some time past signs of 
serious settlements liad shown themselves in the arches and piers surrounding the tower, and 
these had been under the obser\*ation of the architect of the church, Mr. F. 8. Brodrick, York 
diocesan surveyor. These movements had caused considerable cracks, and portions of masonrv 
had from time to time fallen, the most alarming of which was that of a large corbel carrying 
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the ridge of the choir roof on the eastern face of the tower. The piers of the nave, which for 
their height are very slender, and are each carrying a load of 76 tons, exhibited serious devia¬ 
tion frouT the iMjrpendicular. I)eing from six to seven inches out of plumb, and the subsidence 
of the tower had caused the joints of the shafts to ojien on one side and to crush on the other. 
These movements were going on at a somewhat alarming rate when I was called into consul¬ 
tation. A tradition existed that, as the town of Hull stands on a l^ed of clay overlying a dwp 
bed of silt, the tower was built on a raft of timber, but this re«iuiro«l investigation. On malting 
a careful survey of the building in conjunction with Mr. Brodrick, we came to the conclusion 
that, from some cause or other, the tower was slowly sinking, and in so doing was pushing 
all tiio arches at the west end towards the west, and all the arches at the east towards the east. 
The first thing to be done was to strut and cross-brace the arches and columns to prevent the 
possibility of a collapse; next to examine the brick-work in the spaudrils of the arches adjacent 
to the tower. These were covered with plaster, but, on this l)eing removed, serious cracks 

were foimd, showing that 
the brickwork was l)eiug 
dragge<l down by the pier. 
A bole was then made in 
the rtoor of the church, and, 
as expected, a timber raft 
of horizontal oak baulks 
crossing each other at right 
angles was discovered. The 
upper layer had lioen re¬ 
duced—by rot—to a pow¬ 
der resembling “ coffee- 
grounds,” and innumerable 
worms known os ** eel 
worms," from one eighth 
of an inch to a half-inch in 
length, infested the mate¬ 
rial. The destruction of the 
upi»er layer was practically 
complete, and the lower 
layer of timber was decay¬ 
ing [fig. 15]. The masonry overlying this timber was cracke<l and flake<l in all directions and 
most seriously injured, and a very interesting and nnexi)0cted discovery was made. A stone 
seat, or l)ench table [fig. 1<»J, was found surrounding the pier of the lower, and partly in 
conseijnence of the sinking of the tower, an«l i)artly as a result of the floor l)cing raised at 
some period, this seat is now below the tiling, and completely out of sight, and all record of 
it had l)eeu lost. Stone seats of this character are said to have given rise to the expression 
•' the weakest go to the wall.” This is generally considered to imply that in the rush and 
race of life the strongest pass by the weakest, who are ground against the wall. How¬ 
ever, it is said to niean that in raediieval times, when services were held in the body of 
the churches (ns in the cathedrals and churches on the Continent of to-day), no sitting 
accomm(slation lasing provided, the strongest had to stand, but the weakest would find 
seats if they went to the wall. Certainly this is tlie more pleosuig inter|)retation of the 
saying. 

Bending the decision ivs to the very difficult problem involved in this parish church of 
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Hnll, for the removal of the decaying timber and crushed masouiy, all of which had to be 
replaced, the grouting machine was freely used for pumping or forcing in cement into every 
cavity and crevice, and for filling up all the voids left by the decayed timber. Beneath the 
columns of the nave vertical piles, prolmbly of larch, were fomid, but in some instances the 
timbers had gone into powder, leaving only the form of the limiter impressed in the clay, 
BO Uiat where a pile formerly existed onlv a cylindrical hole similar to the mouldeil form for 
casting a pipe remained, and 
at the bottom of the holes was 
a mass of the before-mentioned 
** coffee-grounds." The con¬ 
tractors are Messrs. Thomp¬ 
son, of Peterborough, whose 
representative, Mr. Ball, lias 
carried out the difficult and 
often dangerous operation 
with great skill. One pier of 
the tower was dealt with at a 
time, and the greatest care 
had to be exercised. An ex¬ 
cavation 24 feet in length 
by 6 feet in width, and to the 
siime depth as the old work, 
was made clear of the pier, 
and on both the east and west 
sidee, and was filled with con¬ 
crete in which were placed 
grillage beams in order to 
distribute the eventual weight 
over the whole area. A hole 
2 ^ feet in depth and about 
9 inches in width was then 
carefully cut or “jumped” 
through the masonry of the 
pier, and a steel girder, 

24 inches by 7 inches, was 
threaded through the hole and 
rested on the grillage beams 
in these concrete blocks [fig. 

17]. In order to prevent sub¬ 
sidence, due to the deflection 
of the girder when it received its load, steel wedges were driven in under the end of the 
steel beams, thus giving the initial deflection, and avoiding by this means all sinking of the 
pier. The girder was then built into position with blue brick in cement and was carefully 
grouted up. A second, third, and fourth steel beam were in duo rotation placed in position, 
and in this manner the load was quietly and safely transferred from the decaying wood beams 
on to the steel girders. After this the old cracked masonry and rotting timbers (which were 
found to be snapped through) were removed, one-fourth part at a time, from beneath the pier, 
and their place filled up with concrete in cement, with the result that to-day each pier stands on 
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about 660 square feet of solid concrete instead of on the old defective foundation. As soon as 
the four piers of the tower were secured^lhe columns of the nave were taken down, one at a time, 

and rebuilt in vertical i)OBition with so much of the old masonry as was available [fig. 18]; 

but in consequence of the 
transverse strains brought 
to bear uiion them, wo 
found about two blocks out 
of twelve fractured and 
useless [fig. 19]. 

A most satisfactory 
feature in connection with 
Hull Parish Church is tho 
fact that when a town 
meeting was convened by 
the Mayor—a prominent 
Wesleyan ifethodist—he 
called attention to the fact 
that the saving of this 
church was tho duty of all 
classes and of all denomi* 
nations. One of the local 
Members of Parliament, a 
Primitive Methodist, en¬ 
dorsed these remarks, and 
urgunt appeals were then 
made by tho Bishop of 
Itipon, the Bishop of Hull, 
and by the Vicar, the Rev. 
A. B. ti. Lillingston. The 
meeting was attended by 
all classes and all de¬ 
nominations, and thus a 
great and united effort was 
made to raise the neces¬ 
sary funds to secure this 
fine church as tlie future 
cathedral of Hull. 

1 am desirous of say- 
.. ing a few words as to the 

no. It^wncramn r^mouL- nnwna tt* u uaruiiii mm, i.A«aTO» “ 

cum. nuinTniT t ownm ri.ca»'*o« luniaru non nn tir i»w» ra thi uwb ngl[ of fire in these vener¬ 
able and priceless build¬ 
ings. We intrmluce all kinds of modem ideas in order to bring them in comfort up to date, 
such as furnaces, gas, electric light; but wo often fail to introduce at the same time the 
necessary precautions. The plumber on tlie roof is a well-known cause of disaster, and to-day 
workmen carry into the most inflammable places, such as amongst timlier roofs, flaring 
petroleum lamps and plumber’s blow-lamps. The most stringent rules are required if wo desire 
to protect these buildings. If workmen have to visit such places in the dark, the use of 
oil should be absolutely prohibited, and wax candles inside lanterns only allowed. Even 
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these shoald be numbered and returned when done with to an official entrusted with this 
duty. 

The preservation o! the old road bridges throughout the country is a matter of the greatest 
importance, not only to the ratepayers, who will be heavily taxed if they have to be replaced 
by new structures, but also with a view to eontinuing for future generations these delightfully 
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picturesque features in the landscape. Many of these bridges,* owing to the increased weight 
and speed of traffic, and in con8e<iuence of the decay of the mortar, have cracked in places : 
they are then reported by the County Surveyor as being in a dangerous condition, and this is 
followed by their condemnation by the County Council, who, in the absence of any know¬ 
ledge as to a reedy moans of saving Uiem, are helpless in the matter. The result is that 
these old structures are disappearing from the face of the land, and are being replaced by 
others costly and often unattractive, all the historical and architectural features being losL 
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By means of the grouting machine those hridges can be saved for a fifth or even a tenth part 
of the cost of new ones, and can be made safe and strong enough to lust another five handroil 
vears. 

A photograph [fig. 20] is shown of a road bridge over a stream in Westmorland which 
was in a very bad condition ; the abutments were being undercut liy the stream, some of the 

arch stones had fallen out, 
and the arch and walls 
were badly cracked. This 
bridge has now lieen re- 
{juired by the machine, 
and, altliough delay and 
increased exiienso wore in¬ 
curred in conseipieuce of 
the work being done daring 
the winter and in tloo<l 
time, the entire cost has 
lieen £60. 

The celebrated “ Auld 
Brig o’ Ayr" is now in 
process of preservation, and 
the grouting machine plays 
an important part in the 
ojierationB. 

Two objections have 
lieen urgeil against the use 
of the grouting machine. 
The first is that the cement 
blown into a wall may 
afterwards expand and 
again crack Uie building. 
The answer to this is tliat 
cement which does swell or 
exiiand should never be 
use<l, whether with or with¬ 
out the machine, and that 
it con easily be detecteii 
lieforehand by efficient in¬ 
spection and tests. The 
second objection is that if 
aueb a high compression 
of air 1)6 used, the walls 
may )>« blown to pieces; 
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hut this is imi>OHBible, fur 

although it is necessary to obtain penetration into the heart of the work by velocity, yet 
the safeguard is the use of the rubber hose which would very soon burst. In addition to 
this the clay pointing of the cracks would not sustain any heavy pressure, and would 
fall out. 

My opinion, after long experience, is that the grouting machine in the hands of a 
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practical man who knows how to employ it, is of lUimuHMl advantage, and tliat no valid 
objection exists against its wholesale adoption. 

In conclusion I venture to appeal to owners of property, and jjarticularly to ladies, who 
are invariably interested in old buildings, to assist in this oflfort to preserve tliein fur centuries 
to come. 


NOTE ON CEMENT. 

In using the gronting machine it is all-important that unly cement of excellent <|uality should be 
lued. It should not be quick-setting, as this tends to clog the m a ch i n e and piping, and would if 
allowed to do so min both; nor should it be a cement which will expand to an appreciable extent in 
the work. This points to the necessity for submitting it (not only that which is used in the machine, 
bat equally so t-hut osed in ordinary building) to the tests provided for in the standard specification. 
All kinds of natural cement, especially Belgian, should be absolutely condemned; for the author has 
been called in to advise on several buildings in which it had been employed with most disastrons 
resnlts. 

As regards burying steel girders in cement concrete, the author is of opinion, alter long experience 
and many tests, that, if properly treated, the metal is indestructible when fixed above watmr leveL What 
the eventual reeult may be below water level remains to be proved, and its history itiU has to be 
written ; therefore for cathedral and church work be would not care to recommend its adoption. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
The President, Mr. Thomas E. Colixitt, in the Chair. 


Mh. H. D. SEARLES-WOOl) [F.], in pro- 
poeinf^ a vote of thanks to Mr. Fox for his most 
entertaining snii able lectnre, said it was a subject 
on which architects were extremely interested; if 
they had not gi>od foundations, of coarse their 
buildings would not stand. With regard to the 
question of the Iwd cement which Mr. Fox had 
refenwl to, the Institute bad been endeavouring to 
correct that in connection with tin* standanlisa- 
tion movement, and their solution of the difficulty 
was that all cement shonld be delivered in sealed 
bags with the name of the maker on the seaL At 
the present time they had no possible chock upon 
the origin of the cement. If one watched a train 
being loailed up at cement works, one would find 
as many as twenty difforent names on the sacks 
lieing sent out from that particular factory. If 
tlio place of origin of the cement could be properly 
labeUtsl on the sealed bag, then there would be 
no difficultv about the identification of the material 
that was being nsed. He hoped that every one 
present would 8up]x>rt them in that movement. 
They were endeavouring to do it by means of the 
Chamber of Commerce. They had not been able 
to persuade the Standardisation Committ«e to 
take the subject up, because they were nearly all 
engineers on that Committee, and engineers used 
cement in stjch very largo uuantities that they did 
not revise the difficulties of architects who used it 
only in very small quantitiea. That was why 
they had not boon able to get it put into a 
standard; hot if they oonld get the support of 
the architects by means of the Cham1)er of Com¬ 
merce, they wouM arrive at the same conclusion 
and get tbo material properly identified. 

PnorKSSOK BERE8FORl> TITE [F.J said they 
bad bod an exceedingly important and interesting 
Paper, if only on the ground of the extraordinary 
interest which Winchester Catbe<lral p:iB5(!88ed for 
every architect and every Englishman. He should 
like to suggest what appeal^ t'> him to Im' the 
secret of the usefulness of the grouting mocliine. 
Our Saxon or early forefathers, be imagined, took 
the beet row of nold-stonee or qoarry hits they 
could find, and laid them on the approximate lino 
of their foundations on both faces of the wall. 
Tbo interior of the wall was a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence; it was filled in from face to face. That 
would bo found from Saxon work onwards. The 
first difficulty to be faced in the construction of 
that wall was turning the comer, because more or 
less 84|uare or dress^ stones would be weak on 
that angle. That led, of course, to the inevtion 


of tho proper freestone coign, which in Saxon 
work was often long and short work • Coming to 
the pier, tho coign was used in the same way when 
they came to each angle, and thus came tho woll- 
known projections which gave them mouldings, and 
the fimdamental shapes of the piers to be seen 
at liulL This was the method of construction of 
iha Hall pier and the Winchester pier. That, too, 
was the story of the front at Peterborongb, the story 
of the centnd |Her at Chichester, the story so jdain- 
tively told in Sir Gilbert Scott’s memorials, where 
they road of his son being awoke up from bis Sunday 
morning's sleep to be told that the stuff was falling 
out of a hole in the pier like water out of a bucket. 
It was simply the ^ymg-up of this over-grouted 
rubble, because the original grout became dry, there 
being no cement m it. It was perfectly obvious 
that the settlements which came after the lapse 
of six, seven, or eight hundred years with the 
alteration of the water in the subsoil affected the 
wall from one face to the other, passing through the 
rubble core from dressed stone to dres^ stone. Of 
course, in a cathedral like that at Winchester the 
whole of tlie exposed rubble surfacea had been 
replaced by ashlar, behind which there was in every 
cathedral, in ever^r modiscval building—indeed, in 
every Gothic bmlding througbont the Idiigdom, 
right djwn to the end of the fifteenth century and 
even much later—abundant opportunity for the 
display of the virtues of Mr. Francis Fox’s pet 
machuMs. The interiors of these walls in every 
case wore hungry receptacles for tons of liquid 
cement, and it would l« an infinite blessing if 
this could be applied wholesale. Experience 
only would show whether there might not be 
risks and donors oomiecU>d with it, and he was 
inclined to think that those risks and dangers 
were lisst left to the inventors of tho nwchine 
to deal witli. The vaults at Winchester were 
tbs most interesting set of vaults in England. 
In Winchester he Ijelievod they saw the leading 
example of the cross Norman vault built of rubble 
only. The vaults across the ends of tho transepts 
were the most remarkable in England. They 
wore rubble, without dressed stone. They were 
semicircular, and the result was that the intersec¬ 
tion was elliptical. It was difficult to talk about 
a vault of that sort being forced out of shape when 
it never had any shape. The accidental inter¬ 
section of tho two semicircular arches at right 
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aiiRles produced an elliptical cur%o which the Nor- 
nuins could not unJersttud. He did not think 
a true elliptioil arch was ever built in England 
in the Middle Agee, That elliptical intersection 
wa*. of course, a point of the very greatest weakness. 
There was no structural support, and it was that 
elliptical intereection which led to the use of the 
semicircular arching of dresasd stones strung 
dia'n)nally acniss to carry the weak angle of the 
ruhlile. The use of iho scmicircalar arch on the 
diagonal to shore np the apex of tl»e vault necessi¬ 
tated the use of a pointed arch on the transverse 
base, and it was this problem which hud brought 
them face to face with pointed arches in this 
class of \aulting. One found them, for instance, 
in the aisles of Pcterh'jrvmgh and Ely, and, for 
that matter, in all the other great Norman 
cathedrals. From that moment onwards, until 
the suspended tracery of Henry Ml.'s Chapel at 
Westminster was obtained, the whole strength of 
mediieval vaulting was in the dressed stone rib. 
The filling never did any structural work, and if 
one bored a hole in one of these clialk fillings and 
found the whole lot of rubble come out of the 
pocket, one need not be surprised or afraid; there 
was DO particular risk in it The whole strength 
of the vault lay in the rib—as with an umbrella, 
os long as the ribs were sound, one could have 
it recovered as often as one liked. It had been 
an exceedingly interesting study to watch in the 
photographs of Winchester tlm extent of the 
failures of the ribs. In each case it wm the 
rib tliat had been put out of shape, anil it was 
necessary that the nb back should have some 
■tiength in it He must confess to some sympa¬ 
thetic feeling with the old restorers who hung the 
ribs up to beams, because, if a thirteenth or four¬ 
teenth centnry vault were taken down and rebmlt to 
its true shajie, the fifteentli-century work llwt lay 
above it was bound to be distorted. That was the 
practical dilHcnlty of the architect; and where one 
hrid a magnificent snperstructuro of later work, as 
at WincheeUnr, the risks connected with alUiring 
the itatui quOfXo restore the status qua ante, were 
very considerable. These were the ilangurs 
with whicli they were face to face at Winchester. 
If blue brick together with the modern hleesodness 
of cement and a squirt were projvrly applie*] to 
the walls of media-val buildings, why ahonld not 
any form of suspension applied to the t^k 
of these old riba, however distorted, be possible, 
and be proi»erl;ir and logically applied in dealing 
with H deformity which had built upra it ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful work? That was the problem 
at Winchester, and no amount of restoration to 
the purely original form could he justified which 
brought one face to face with an alteration in the 
character—the historic character—and the age-long 
iM'aaly tliat Winchester luwl acijuired. That 
problem ojuld no doubt !» dealt with in a suc¬ 
cessful way: but he would suggest that if the 


resoorces of modem science were jubUtinhle in tlio 
interior of the wall, and in the basement of ^e 
foundation, they were equally jnstifiahle if applied 
to itu) imiinleiuioco of ihcst* \*»altGd riba. Ho hail 
very much pleasure in supporting the \-ote of 
tbankB for ttiis exceedingly inlereiting, valuiible, 
and, he hoped to be, wiilely spread Paper. 

(;.VHo.N BAWNSLEY.who rose at the invitation 
of the Chairman, said be eoald not tell them how 
much he hoped that what Mr. Fox had said w-ould 
reach a very wide public, because in the Lake 
Country, and in Cumberland and Westmorland 
they were deeply interested in preserving what was 
certainly not one of the least important features of 
llieir valley roads, the beautiful bridges of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries 
They were the result, almost always, ho believe*!, 
of additions to the old pack-horse routes, and their 
beautiful curves had been preprve*! from the 
earliest times. They ahufelt, with Mr. box, that 
the dangers were very great of allowing th^ 
bridges to lie pat in the hands of people who did 
not know either the history of the country or care 
very much about the colour of the country. It 
would bo found a great tempUtion to import cimily 
worked red sandstone, for instance, into the neigb- 
bourboed from Annan and other parts of the 
country, which were entirely incongruous in colour 
with the beantifal vidcanio ash of their hills; and 
this must liappen in other parts of England. 
Ho nrged, therefore, very strongly that, as far as 
possible, the bridgM built of the native stine 
Si^d be preserved as being more in harmony 
with the general colour of the country. It was 
felt that a good deal of poetry would be taken 
away from them if they ollowoil a new band to 
come in and bring another country’s material to 
make a bridge in their midst. If the ralt-payers 
could lie made to imderstand that their bridges, 
with all their curves and built of the stone of the 
district, could lie saved at a very small coat, they 
would lie certainly more inclined to pause before 
allowing the motorist, or the proprietors of heavy 
traction engines which naturally shook the bridgtw 
which were not built for these hwvy vehicles, 
to alter these structurea. The public, he thought, 
would generally be on the side of those like Mr. 
Fox who desired to conserve these beautiful 
bridgea He thanked them very much for allow¬ 
ing him to say these few words, and to nrj^ that, 
os far OB ]K>s8ible, this idea of really looking on 
the old bridges as part of the poetry ami history 
of the past throughout the whole of Hunr country 
should be considcreil, awl they should do what 
they could to hand on to their children's children 
wliat John Ruskin called the great entail of beauty 
that had been left to them. 

Mk. OEOROE HI BBARD, F.S.A. ff’.], said he 
thought there could bo no doubt that every genera¬ 
tion ahonld lie the tnistee of the great monuments 
that had come down to them, and it woa the sub- 
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Mjaeat generatioDS who woald really accord to 
Mr. Fox their vote of UmnkH for the work he waa 
doing, and which he hod au beautifully illustrated 
before them that evening. Professor Ikreaford 
Pite's point, he thought, was a perfectly good one 
as regards the vaulting. There sectncd no necessity 
to reinstate the vaulting so that it should have its 
original contour. By the injection of cement in 
the manner shown, the building practically became 
a moniititb, and the correct outline or contour of 
the vaulting would not then much matter. He 
did not know if he was making his point clear, but 
what be meant was this : .\t the present moment 
the vaulting de|iendod, though perhaps insecurely, 
n[K>u the mutual support which each vonssoir gave 
to its neigblnur. If, instead of maintaining the 
principle on which the arch relied for its support, 
the vaulting were constructed out of the solid 
stone, the actiuU contour, or the line of the arch, 
was of small moment. 

Mk. M.\X CLABKE [F.] said that a few months 
ago be had an in<iinry as to where a grouting 
macliine could be seen or beard of, and his reply 
was that the only thing he knew about it was that 
it was used st Winchester Cathedral. Now be 
felt satisfied that for the next inquirer he should 
only have to refer him to Mr. Fox. He sboold 
like to add his quota of praise for the most ad¬ 
mirable illustrations shown them, because as a 
photographer himself bo knew that some of these 
photographs hid been taken under very difficult 
circumstances, and were really of great merit. One 
drawing thrown on the screen showed some trans¬ 
verse beams underneath the foundations at Win¬ 
chester. He WBS there some eighteen months ago, 
after the works had been commenoed, and the late 
Mr. Oilson told him that no transverse beams lud 
been discovered, but that the whole of the beams 
underneath the walls wore biid poxallel to the length 
of the walL Perhaps Mr. Fox wonld throw some 
light on that poinL He slionld also like to ask a 
queetion on a subject be was very much interested 
in. Mr. f'ox bad told them of a concrete floor which 
had failed, and be attributed the failure to the 
cement. He (the speaker) was joining issue with a 
very large number of people at the present time on 
that |ioint, because Im thought that in the great 
majority of eases the engineers and the architects 
liod made rather a mistake in attributing the failures 
t4) the cement; bo thought it more than probable 
that a large proportion of them were attributable 


to the aggregate. Ho therefore would like to ask 
what the aggregate in the case referred to was 
cuiuitosed of. 

Ma. FRANCIS FOX, replying to some of the 
points raiB«], said be was afraid he conld not 
answer oflhand the iiouiition about the aggregate 
or the cement; all he know was, that they bod token 
blocks of concrete out of the floor and expoeeil 
them again to heat, so os to got the chemical action 
more rapid in the cement, and the concrete bad 
swollen. They knew that it was made from wliat 
was called natural cement, which simply meant that 
natore had not worked to a true chemical analysis, 
and that the comont stone in one place was different 
from what it was in another, and consequently the 
natural product was a dangerous thing to use. 
Nothing would ever induce mm to touch it. With 
regard to the logs in the foundations, they were 
generally transverse and not longitudinal, hut in 
some few instances they wore both ways. Con¬ 
cerning the stune ribs which were referrad to, be 
was very sorry that Mr. Jackson, through ill-he«ilth, 
was not able to be present to answer the paint; 
that was a matter over which he hod entire control. 
He (Afr. Fox) could, however, say that when a rib 
was actually crushed it was not a question of 
holding it up with bolts and beams, hut the 
crushed stone liad to be removed, and he thought 
Mr. Jackson had acted wisely in what he hod 
done. 

Thk PRESIDENT, in patting the vote of 
thanks, said that it seemed that Mr. Fox's great 
aim in life was to render the rotten cores of their 
cathedral walls into sound ones, and the work he 
was doing at Winchester in that direction was not 
only interesting, but was of the utmost ralne. He 
did not think one could hara listened to a Paper 
on the subject of foundatitma delivered in a more 
interesting manner tlmo Mr. Fox had delivered 
thia. It bad not only teen very instructive, 
but it had been thrrjughout most highly in¬ 
teresting. With regard to the question of 
bridges, ho tbonght the Institute could take 
some credit for liaving used its intiuence towards 
the saving of some interesting bridges in the 
country. There were one ur two instances where 
the Council bad been able to assist Town Councils 
by their advice, and the bridges hod been preserved 
as a result of their action. 

The vote of thanks was then put and carried by 
acolamatiou. 
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CHROSICLK 

Mr. Frajocis Fox’s Paper. 

The ntifavotmble weather of Monday donbtlesa 
accounted for tbe comparat:Tely small muster of 
members on tbe occasion of Mr. Francis Fox’s 
Paper. Visitors, however, were numerous, and the 
room was oonsequentlv fauly full Mr. Fox is a 
delightful lecturer ; his interesting discourse, 
which was delivered with scarcely any rcforonco to 
the printed copy before him, was interspersed with 
frequent humorous oliservations and anecdotes, 
and the hour and a hall of its delivery passed 
quickly and most agreeably to the audience. The 
lantern illustrations, mainly photographs, some of 
them taken by tlaahlight fur underground and in 
most difficult situations, were excei>tionally good. 
An interesting exhibit was a mcdel of tbe Great- 
head shield, the use of which lid to the invention 
of the grouting machine; photographs of both 
machines in operation on one of t^ tube railways 
were projectou on to the screen. Tbe lecturer 
showed some interesting relics his excavations bad 
brought to light from under tbe foundations of 
Winchester Cathedral and other old ebnrebos. 
These included a block from one of the oak logs 
on which rested the foundations of Holy Trinity 
Church, Hull [a.d. IBOOj, and blocks of tbu old 
beech logs on which tbe foundations of Winchester 
Cathedral were laid [a.d. 1202]. This old timber 
takes a cajatul polish, and a spedmen alab shown 
by Mr. Fox, finely polished, and with the dute 
1202 cut upon it, suggests that the venerable old 
logs treated in this way might perhara be turned 
to useful account in aid of tbe Calheoral Presen'a- 
tion Fund. Samples of peat and gravel from 
under tlie Winchester foundations were shown, 
together with cherry-stones, plum-stones, aud 
apple-pips from the fruit oaten by the original 
buildora, and found perfectly preserved in the 
nppor surface of the peat. Of interest, too, were 

f tiecea of oak and fir cut from the piles which 
ormed the foundation of the old Campanile of 
8L Mark, as sound to-day as when driven into the 
olay and watery sands of Venice over a thousand 
years ago. 


The Prue Onwinga for Exhibiboo in the Prorinces. 

The following selectian from the premiated 
designs and drawings in the Institute Prize Com- 
pedtinns, together with some studies sahimtted ly 
candidates for the Intermediate Examinadon, will 
bo exhibited daring the next few months ondcr the 
au^ices of tbe Allied Societies:— 

The Boyal Institute Silerr Medal (Measured 
Drauings). —Drawings of Oran Guardia Veochia, 
Verona (2 strainers), by Mr. Leslie Wilkinson 
(under motto *' Sannucbeli "), awarded tbe Silver 
Medal and Ten Guineas; drawings of Porta del 
Palio, Verona (1 strainerL by Mr. Maurice Lyon 
(under motto Sanmicbeii *'). 

The Soane Medallion. —Designs for a Customs 
House on a Quay: 8 strainers by Mr. George 
Drysdale (under motto “Free Trade"), awarded 
the Medallion and a 100; 2 stiaincn by Mr. 
.Adrian Herrington (under motto “ Fahulosus 
and 2 strainers by Mr. H. B. Prendoe (under 
motto “ Hang 1 Fve forgotten the Motto I 
awanled Hon. Mendun and Five Guineas each. 

The Owen Jones Studentship. —Drawings by 
)Ir. .A. E. Mardn (2 strainers), awarded the Cer¬ 
tificate and £100. 

The Pugin Stuilentship. — Drawings by Mr. 
Sidney G. FoUett \S strainers), awarded tbe Medal 
and £-40; Drawings (1 strainer) by Mr. A. Winter 
Bose, awarded a Prize of Ten Guineas, and Mr. 
N. W. Had wen (1 strainer), awarded Hon. Mention. 

The Tite Prise. — Deigns for an Open-Air 
Theatre; 2 strainers by Mr. George Drysdale 
(under motto “Yours truly”), awarded tbe C«Pf- 
tificato and A’SO; 2 strainers by Ylr. .Anthony R. 
Barker (nnder motto “ Baihus ’’), awarded a Medal 
of Merit aud Ten Guineas; 1 strainer by Mr. 
T. L. Vesper (under motto “ Dombey ’’) and 

1 strainer by Mr. .Alan Binning (under motto 
“ Panjandrum "), awarded Hon. Mention. 

The Grissell Gold Meiiat. —Design for an Ele¬ 
vated Water Tank in Beinforced Concrete: 2 
strainers by Mr. John H. Markham (nnder motto 
".ABC "), awarded the Medal and Ton Guineas. 

The Arthur Cates Prise. —Draw'ings by Mr. 
Bryan Watson (2 strainers), awarded tbe Prize of 
Forty Guineas. 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prise.- Design for a 
General Hospital suitable for a Pruvini^ Town: 

2 strainers by Mr. W. Milbnm, jun., awarded the 
Prize of £60. 

A selection of the Testimonies of Study sub¬ 
mitted for tbe Intermediate Examination by 
Messrs. R. W. Alkey (2 sheets), J. E. Bullock 
(I sheet), and J. H. Farrar (0 sheets). 


Erratum.—lo tbe review of the Priie Drawiuice, n. 223 
fourth wagtath. Mi.Ailrian Berrington ahooJd haw been 
credited with Bon. Mention for the Soane Medallion. 
Mr. Alan Binning, whose name waa given in error, received 
Hon. Mention for tbe Tlte I’rUo. Thie correction la of 
oouiae in accordance with the Deed of Award [p. 206]. 
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The British School at Athens. 

The Managing Committee of the Britiah School 
at Athena have isBuetl Uie following aummary of 
the retiulta yielded by the excavations in Laconia 
during the past sesaion :— 

Sanctuary of Arttmi* Orthia .—Great progress 
has been iuH<le with the work on this site. The 
plan of the Roman Tlieatre which was built for the 
use of spectators of the contests held in honour of 
Artemis Orthia can now be reconstructed with com¬ 
parative certainty, and the prosceniuui lias been 
found to be the front of a temple which probably 
dates back to the sixth contnry b.c. The interior 
of this temple and the arena have now been 
thoroughly excavated, and have yielded throe stmta 
of the Roman, Uellenistic, and Early Greek periods 
respectively, and three altars, probably correspond¬ 
ing in date with each period. The lowest stratum 
has proved very rich in archaic remains, such as 
early pottery, 1^ and terra-cotta figures, and some 
extremely interesting objects in ivory. The ex^- 
vation and recording of these r emain s have in¬ 
volved a great deal of labonr and care, but it is 
hoped that the reaults obtained wUl throw much 
light upon the history of early Spartan arts and 
liandicnifta, about which hitherto little or nothing 
has been known. 

The Ancient TFai/a.—The tracing of the walls 
of the city has been proceeded with, Md their 
general course has been ascertained, mainly from 
the evidence of stamped titles, as few stones remain 
in situ. 

Sanctuary of Athena Chalkioikos .—The site of 
this sanctnarj- has Wn determineil by the finding 
on the Acnjpolis of three roof til«is inscribed with 
the name of the goddess. The sanctuary, a very 
famous one in antiquity, was the scene of the 
death of the royal traitor Pausanias, who Hod 
thither as a suppliant. Some Doric capitals and 
bronre nails, which most probably formtd part of 
the building, have been found. The site has also 
yielded some interesting bronzes and pottery. 

riant for the present scssicm .—It is intended to 
concentrate efforts chiefly on the Sanctuary of 
.\rteinis Orthia, where there is still much work to 
be done. An earlier temnlo than those yet exca¬ 
vated remains to lus found, and further excavation 
will prolsibly lead to the discovery of the Sanctuary 
of Elleithyia, which is known from literature to 
have been near that of Orthia. Many oilier points 
conni-cud with Spartan topography Imvc still to 
bo elucidated, and the sinking of trial pits in vanons 
localities will be proceeded with. A prumising 
biyer of geometric pottery on the Chalkioikos site 
will bo excavated. It is also proposed to make 
preliminary trials with a view to toscoveriug the 
sites of llfclos and the Hj-porlcbiatic Sanctuary. 

The Committee feel that the solcction of Sparta 
03 a site for excavations has been amply justified 
by the interest and importance of the discoveries 
already mode. Unfortunately, though every care 


has bein used in the expenditure of tlie money 
contribnted, the Laconian Excavation b and showed 
at tlio expiry of the School’s fiuoncial year 
(2nd October last) a deficit of more than i;40, and 
the cost of publishing the results obtained in the 
Scitoul Annual has entailed In addition a serious 
drain upon the resources of the School. The 
Couunitteo hope roost earnestly that further con¬ 
tributions will be forthcoming on a liberal scale 
to enable this most important task to be brought 
to a successful conclusion 

The excavations will be in the charge of the 
same able workers as last year, and the special 
ktiowledgii and experience which they wiU bring 
to their work is a guarantee that any funds en¬ 
trusted to them will be use^l to the best advantage. 

It is intended to send out again special copies of 
the portion of the Annual which relates to tlw 
discoveries at Sparta to all who subecribe to lhi.s 
fund during the present session, and who do not, 
as sabecribers to the general fiiiida of the School, 
alrea<iy receive the .Annual itself. 

The Committee appeal for i'1,000^ to enable 
them to continue tl»e exaivalion work in Laconia. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
V. W. Yorke, E8«i., The Farringdou Works, Shoo 
Lane, E.C. 

Crosby Hall. 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China is spending about £1,000 in the marking, 
removal, and storage of the historical portiona of the 
biulding with a view to the re-erection of the llnll 
on another site. Several offers have been mode from 
private sources to recunstruct the building ontsitto 
the City : these, however, have been refused, as it 
is desired tliat tlie reconstruction should take place 
under the auspices of some public body. The cost 
of rebuilding would be about £8,000. 

Building Mortars. 

Mr. R. Gonbm Nicol, barlwur engineer, lecturing 
on •• Building Mortars " at a recent meeting of the 
Alsirdcen Architectural Association, olieerved that 
had it not been for llie splendid stonework and 
mortars employed by the early architects few of 
their masterpieces would have survived at the pre¬ 
sent lime. He classified the chief cementing 
materials uswl for mortars at the present day as 
pure limes, hydraulic limes, and cements, the term 
** hydraulic " being applievl to a lime that sets or 
havens under water as well as in the atmosphere. 
Caustto lime is tho chief ingredient in each variety, 
but those which contain a percentage of clay in 
their composition lasfore calcination or b^ing 
[Kissess in a greater or less degroo hydraulic pro¬ 
perties, and produce the b«t and strongest mortars 
for building purposes. Common mortar is the 
mixtnre of pure lime with sand. It hardens by 
tho absorption of carbon dioxide from the nlmo- 
sphere, with fotmaUon of carbonate of lime, the 
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process of hardening being one of crystallisation. 
&ving little or no hydranlicity, it is unsuiUble 
for damp situations and foundations, and as the 
atmosphere rarely gets aoc«»s to the interior of the 
mas.>nr 7 , it remains soft or merely dries without 
cementing value. The hydraulic mortars, on the 
other hand, have within themselves the whole of 
the ingredients necessary for crystallisation, and 
set hardinany situation. The limes that are sobl 
in Alierdeen are high in caustio lime, and Mr, 
Nicol recommended that these should be increased 
in hydraulicity by the addition of Portland cement 
to the lime mortar immediately before use in the 
masonry. The lime mortar in Aberdeen is usually 
made in the proportions of one measure of lime to 
two or three measures of sand, and such mortar, if 
mixed aith a small percentage of cement, shows 
great strength in a few days, where the mortar 
alone has little or no strength for a long period. 
Mr. Nicol explained a number of tests tliat had 
l>een carried out by him on new and old morUre 
in the city to ilisoover the proportions of lime ai^ 
sand actually nsod in these mortars. Analysis 
showed that the proportions in the older building 
were about one of lime to one of sand, whereas in 
some of the new buildings it was as high as one to 
throe and a half. 

The late Edward William Monntford .F.j. 

Mr. Albxandeb Gbaelvm, F.S.A., JTon. Socre- 
tary, at the General Meeti^ of t^ 17tb inst., 
annonneed the sad news of ^f r. Mountford's death 
in the following terms; I have with great regret 
—a regret which is shared, I know, by every member 
of this Institute— to aimounce the loss of our 
esteemed colleague Edward William Mountford, 
a'bo passed away on the 7th February, in bis 
fifty-third year. Yon are all aware that some 
years ago, while in the prime of life and in the 
fulness of his capacity, ho was stricken a-ith an 
illness which continn^ with him until the close 
of his career. You may also bo aware that, though 
physically incapable of continuing those services 
whkh he luui rendered the Institute for so many 
years as a member of tlie Council, and of taking an 
active part in everything relating to the promotion 
of architecture, he was able daring his long illness 
to take bis part in the work bo h^ been entrusted 
with, and it was permitted to him to see tlie con¬ 
clusion of his principal work—the new Sessions 
House in the City of London. I think, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, that, as a mark of respect to our esteem(<d 
colleague, it would bo well if wo could arrange for 
a display of bia drawings in this room on sofue 
evening this Session that may be found opportnno. 
There wonld, 1 foel sure, be no difficulty in getting 
a collection of these drawings. Our late colleague, 
as you know, was a man of considerable individu¬ 
ality, and this imlividuality is very marked in all his 
works, lie was also very keen in everything that 


be did as regards strict conformity to w^t might 
be called the oominou-seuse view of architecture— 
that is to say, soundness of construction. Th^- 
fote, I tbink’it would be instructire and interesting 
nr.t only to the older members, hut also to the 
stuilents, if a collection of his drawings could he 
got together at one of the evening meetings this 
Session. In conclusion, it is mjr official duty to 
more that a letter he sent to the widow and relatives 
expressing our sincere sympathy with them, not 
only in the kas they have sustained, but also in the 
long years of anxiety they have undergone during 
the illness of our late colleague, and at the same 
time expressing our sincere appreciation of his 
work and of his meritorious career as an architect. 

1 move this formally, feeling assured you will allow 
such a letter to lie sent on behalf of the Institute. 

Professor Bekesfobd Pite [F.J, having asked 
leave to speak to the resolution, said:—^The <^th 
of Mountford is a very serious Imb to the Institute, 
it is a serious loss to the art of architecture, and I 
venture to suggest that it is a more serious loss to 
a large number of penwnnl friends whom ho made 
within the ranks of the Institute. Among those 
friends my brother and I can claim to be possibly 
the oldest in the profeasiou, becaose Mountford was 
an articled pupil of our father, and our knowledge 
of him probably extended a little before that 
period. All through his career I am sure—and 
I am only saying what everyone has felt who 
came in contact with him -that those who once 
knew him, and once felt that they bad earned a 
place in his friendship, knew that nothing would 
ever happen to cool the sincere and earnest warmth 
of affecuon which everyone experienced who came 
to be one of his friends. Mountford's career was 
a very remarkable one. He was a man—I think I 
am speaking correctly in saying—with exceedi^ly 
few connections, a man who had to launch into 
life and to seek success unaided by the many 
auxiliaries which so often assist on artdiitect. For 
some years after be had completed his educational 
course be had very little work to do, and ho told me 
at one time that he coDtomplaUd taking up ([Oantity 
surveying, bnt a steady perseverance in computitiona 
gradually brought him to ibo point of achieving suc¬ 
cess almost 08 a habit, for when success began to fall 
to Mountford it fell freqnently, one might almost say 
regnlarly, to his compi^tition designs. 1 think the 
first success was a cottage hospital at Stratford- 
on-Avon—not a very important commission—but 
the success that ho gained at Sbi'ffield, 1 Uiink in 
the year 18«« or thereabonte, was a very consider¬ 
able success. A very difficult problem had to bo 
faced in the planning of that building, and Mount- 
ford’s design sbowM tliat he had what wo must 
describe as a commonplace view of a difficult 
problem. He had the extraordinary faculty of 
reilucing a problem which appeared to be difficult 
to commonplace simplicity and directness, tmd that 
absence of affectation which marked his life and 
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character, which marked everythin); lie said, that 
simple directness, that almost genial blontncss of 
view, is expressed strikingly in his designs. None 
of his designs have any affectation of architectural 
splenduiir which does not arise directly and natorally 
out of the conditions uf his design, and if you watch 
the connection of his plans and elevations I think 
the trace of his personality can be clearly seen. 
He attempted later in life more important archi* 
tectnnil schemes with some amount of success, 
but there is aU-ays tmcealde in his work that enthn- 
siastic love for the art uf architecture which made 
one feel that the nmu enjoyed it. There were few 
things he enjoyed more tlian bringing his artistic 
friends and cuUcagnea in the other arts, such as the 
art of Bculplure, to work with him. He evidently 
felt that in working in fellowship with the sculptor 
and decorator be was cxeicising the best influence he 
could on the whole art of architectnro for the beneflt 
of his clients. Of coarse, that is shown very largely 
and very markedly in the great building in the (Sty, 
where there has been a lavish if not glorions use of 
colour decoration and sculpture, which we hope is 
the precursor of similar combinations in great 
bnilmngs. 1 had the pleasure of sitting with him 
on the Council of the Institute fur many years, and 
around onr hoard there was nobody wnow gentle, 
humorous twinkle, whose clear, blunt English view 
of a difliculty could be enjoyeil quite so thoroughly 
as his. You always know whore Mountford was; 
and the view be took of professional conduct, and of 
the relations one professional man should have m 
another, was always the view upon which be acted, 
a very high view indeed, and no one could have 
any doubt what lino Mountford would take in any 
drcnmslances of difficulty. His work, without 
any doubt, will mark his generation. Although 
be" has passed away prematurely, for his friends 
bis was a full life, a life full of work, and a life 
foil of influence, and the Moontfoed cliaractcristics 
are undoubtedly the characteristics both in the 
ediicatian and practice of the generation ho serveil. 
1 venture very sincerely to support the resolution 
which the Honorary Secretary has proposed. 

Mr. 11. D. Seaulkb-W’ood [F.] ; May I just 
add one or two words ? I work^ with Mr. Mount- 
ford as a colleague, and I foumi him in all things 
loyal and tme-hearteil; we never had a word of 
difference llie whole time we wore together. He 
was a sportsman in the best sense of the word; he 
played his game in professional life as a true 
sportsman, and never did a thing which anybody 
could ho ashamed of. 

The Pbkhxdkst : It is not necessary for me to 
pat this matter to the vote. A letter shall of 
course be sent on behalf of the Institute to the 
family of onr bunented colleagne in the terms sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Graham. It was my fortune to see 
Sir. Mountford for the last time in the large hall 
in the Sessjans House. 1 hod not seen him fur 
some years, and it was very distressing to remark 


bow greatly his illness hod changed him. There 
was, however, a certain satisfaction in remembering 
that one had seen him in the midst of his latest 
trinmph, for the upper hall of the Sessions House 
is really a very noble room, and one can only say 
with regard to the decoration, especially the deco¬ 
ration at one eml of the room which is entirely due 
to Mr. Muuntford's selection, how very sensibly 
and how very highly ho considered the sister arts 
of painting and sculpture. The painting in that 
room I look upon as a monument to Mr. Monnt- 
ford's power of artistic iliscriminatiou. as showing 
that he knew bow to select the proper men to carry 
out such work. The Sessions House is not only 
the latest, but, I think, is also the greatest work of 
our colleague. 

Mr. lifountford was born at Shipton-on-Stour, 
Worcestershire, on 2^nd September 1855. He was 
educated privately at Clevedon, Somerset, and was 
article>l to Mes-^rs. Habersbon A Pile, architects, 
of Blosmsbury S<iuare, in 1872. He began 
practising for himself in 1881, and in 1800 ho 
obtained his first notable sncccss, bung ^lacul first 
in the open competition for the Sbeflicld Town 
Hall. A complete list of his nuiuemos important 
works is published in Thr Builder of the 15th 
February. Mr. Mountford took part in the recent 
competition for the new County Hall for London, 
being one of the eight architects invited by the 
London Connty Council to semi in designs. 

Mr. Mountford wa.s elected Assixuate of the 
Institute in 1881, and Fellow in 1890. He served 
for fourteen years on the Institute Council, and 
W8IS President of the Architectural Association 
from 1898 to 1895. 

The late John Barnes Colson l F._. 

Mr. John B. Clolson, who died on the 21st ult. 
at the age of 57, was elected a Follow of the lu- 
stitutc in 1892. He was bom in Winchester, 
where his father—a fellow pnpil of the late G. E. 
.Street in the office of the late Owen Carter— 
practised as an architect, and held also the post 
of Architectural Surveyor to the Doan and Chapter 
of Winchester. Mr. J. B. Colson was in partner¬ 
ship with his father until the death uf the latter in 
1895, when, having acted as his deputy for some 
years, he succeeded him in the position of Surveyor 
to the capitular body. In 1896 Mr. (kilsun re¬ 
ported upon, and strongly urged that steps be 
taken for preserving, the vaulting of the nave of 
the Cathedral. This work wa.s carried oat under 
his superintendence, and by means of carefully 
designul supplemental roof trasses the crown of 
the vanlting was relieved of the weight thrown 
upon it by the sagging of the ancient tie-beams, 
owing to the fact that the various reconstructions 
uf the ro:d in modivval times had unduly weighted 
them. It was in consequence of the mere recent 
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roportA of their Surveyor that the Ilean and 
Chapter un<lertuuk the extensive operations now in 
pro^re&B under tlie direction of Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
U.A., utid Mr. FrtinciB Fox oa consulting engineer. 

.\mong other works carried out under Mr. Col¬ 
son’s BuporintenJenoa wore aovornl new churches 
in the diocese, besides additions to or roparatiuns of 
old buildings. Among the latter Mr. Coboii re¬ 
ported upon the defective foundations which were 
the causes of failure at St- Mary's, Cowes, Otter- 
b lume Church, and IleadboumD Worthy Church. 
He woi ohio respotmible for repairs at Odihaiu 
Church, the restoration of the decayed stonework 
at St. Thouiaa’s Church, Newport, Isle of Wight, 
and the twa’ tjwor and spire at Christ Church, 
Winchester. He quite lately pre|iared designs for 
a church to he bi^t at Corisbrook, New Mexico, 
U.S.A.. for the English colony there. 

One of his most recent works was the enlarge¬ 
ment, by the addition of a new nave and chancel 
on the south side, of the Church of .\11 Saints, 
Compton, near his own home, and in the quiet 
graveyard of which he was laid to rest. In this 
work he wan assticiated with Mr. G. U. Kitchin, a 
fellow parishioner, os joint architect. 

In his capacity os an official of the capitul&r 
body Mr. Colson was fre<|uently colled upon to 
organise the seating or processional armugemeuta 
on the occasion of important functions at the 
Cathedral. These have included the enthrone- 
menta of three lusbopa, the funcsrol of Bishop 
Thorold, the special services in connection with 
the octoceiitenary of the Catliedrars dedication and 
the celebration of the millenary of King Alfred. 
In his younger days Mr. Cdson was a keen 
volunteer; be was one of the best shots in the Ist 
VnL Balt. HanU Hegt., and won i^y prizes at the 
NJ.1.A. and the county ritle meetings. Ho took a 
great interest in local parish matters, and was both 
a churchwarden and chairman of the Compton 
Parish C4juncll at the lime of his deatli. 

The late Sir James Knowles f’.J, 

Sir James Knowles, K.C.V.O., the distinguishod 
founder, proprietor, and editor of the Ninttemth 
Cmtury, who dieil on the lilth inst., had been a 
memiter of the Institute nearly fifty-five years, 
joining os Associate in 1N5B, and proceeding to 
the Fellowship in 1H7G. He was bom in 1^1, 
was educated at L'niverrity College, and entered 
the office of his father, the late J. T. Knowles, a 
Fellow of the Institute and Member of the Council. 
.As a practising architect his career was one of 
promise, and he enjoyed soraedistingniBheil patron¬ 
age. His princi{ial architectural works included 
the Thatched House Club; Aldwortb, for the lats 
Lord Tennyson; and Kensington House, for the 
late Baron Grant—this building was palled down 
after the Boron's bankruptcy, and Kensington 
Court now occupies the site. He also laid out the 
public garden m Leicester Sijuore and designed 


the fountain. The sneoess Sir James achieved in 
quite a different vocation is well told in The I'inu* 
obituary oolniuu of the 14th inst.: “Though be 
was himself neither a scholar, nor a writer, nor a 
philosopher, nor a debater, be was keenly olive to 
the interest attaching to t^ things of the mind ; 
and he enjoyed nothing so much os to bring clot'er 
men togetimr and hear them disenss the serious 
problems of life. Hence arose his first memorable 
creation, the Metaphysical Society, in which men 
like Huxley rm the one side and Carnal Planning 
uu Uie other met on neutral nound, and quite 
amicably fought the battles of tboughL This 
Hociety was born in 1869, and next year Knowles 
definitely came before the world os on editor, bis 
first oimn being the Contemponiry Revietc. 'This 
be condneted from 1870 to 1877, when hn and the 
proprietors parted company, and he mode tho 
great venture of his life, which soon brought him 
both fame and fortune—the NineUentk Centuq/. 
From the beginning this was a great success, for 
it was carried on by a man who, wliatever his 
limitations, combined in a remarkable way a sense 
of what interested the educated public with the 
keen eye of the man of buiiness. Kuowles’s two 
groat supporters were Tennyson and Gladstone, 
and both helped him to make the first number of 
tho uew review tho most weighty, and the most 
attractive, that periodical literature bad seen for 
many a long My,” Sir James received the 
K.C.V.O. from His Majesty daring a visit to San* 
dringham in 1903. 

Hoaonrs and Appointments. 

At the distrihntion by the Italian Amlstssudor 
of the awards of the Milan International Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1906, tho following architects wore among 
the recipienu of honnors: Mr. C. Harrison Town¬ 
send [/'.] (jntor), Ilipl»ma di Benenierenu; 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall [F.j, two gold medals ; Mr. H. 
Percy .Adams [E.j. j^ld medal. 

The Secretory of State for India has sanctioned 
the appointment of Consulting Architect to the 
Government of India as a permanent arrangement, 
and Mr. John Begg [E.] will be the first hobler of 
tho pormanunt office. 

Mr. Norman G. 11. Nishett [.4.] has been ap- 
pointod Architectural Surveyor to tbn Bean and 
Chapter of Winchester, in snceeision to the late 
Mr. J. B. Colson, his former partner. 

Sir A. Brum well Thomas fE.j luu been ap¬ 
pointed Hon. Architect to the National Society of 
D.vy Nurseries. 

At the lost meeting of the Estates Governors of 
Bulwioh College Mr. Edwm T. Hull [E.J was 
electeil Chairman. 

It va» umitteJ to b* roentionNl io the ta»t namber of 
the JnCBKii. that the photographs of the Orinling 
(libboDP earring reprodueed iin pp. 4A3-.Hn ar* (ho copj. 
right of Mettr*. H. H. Martyn ,t Co,, of Cbnlunham. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Pootjpndd Union Offices. 

The conditions of this compotition being wholly 
nnaatufactory, members are requested not to take 
prt in it. 

HoUrND WiVPKBIS, 

Tlim. Sec. Comjjetitiona Committee. 


LEGAL 

Architects’ Remuneration : The Institute Scale. 

lu itiD Kind’s Beucb Divitioo un the I Kill lnat.« batore 
Mr. Muir Ma^ooii*. Official ItcluriM. judmnenl was given 
in the case of Horton r, Hrmtlry, which taiiad the i|uesti<in 
as to whether the scale of remuneration for an architect 
as laid <lown by the Royal Institute ol Uritiah ArchiUeU 
waa a bimlinx scale In alt cases in the abeenoe of a Hpocial 
agreement. The plaintiff was an arabitocl, and claimed 
remnnetatian tor daigninj| and supervising the raiutroe- 
tion of a large bnilding wiheh the defendant waa erecting, 
and oompensation (or the disoontinnance of his employ- 
niant, in the amoant o( £0,000. The defeniiaiil plrailni 
that ho was justifled in disoontinaing the contract, as tbs 
plaintiff had failed in tereml ways to fulfil his obllgathms 
as an architect, and. further, that the plaintiff had already 
been soffieiently remnnerated by £1,0UU already pahl to 
him, or, in the alternative, by that snm and a fa^er sum 
of £760 which the defendant paid into Court. 

The ease is reported in The Timet of the 17th inst. 

Ur. Muir Markrnsie.indelivaring judgment, pointed out 
that the circumstances of the plaintiff's eni|iIuyuiaDt Were 
not quite oidinary. since In this case he had not, alter 
preparing the plans, to act as the drfendant'a agent in 
supervising the work at an indapandeut builder, for the 
defendant was himseU an expenenesd buildor, and was to 
have the plaintiff's plans prepared and snbmitted lu him, 
when the defendant was to obtain eontiacts fur somv parts 
o( the work, and other purta he waa to oarry out hitnsall. 
In fos-t the plaintiff waa rather to taka illrections than to 
give them. The several allegations moils in the defence 
that the plaintiff had not complied with his ohiigatione as 
an arcbitsci went dealt with in detail, and jud^ient was 
given ill favour of the plaintiff on thOM< issues. As regards 
the proper scale of remunetation to which the plaintiff waa 
entitled, Mr. Mnir Maekenxie said that the general rule was 
aa follows:—If, after part performance of his work by an 
architect, the employer mfnses to continue Uic onntract of 
employmcnl, the archileol can recover all sums due fur 
servioei remiered before refosal. and tor what be has lost 
by not being permitted to roinplatc tlio cucilract of employ, 
men!; or the architect may treat the contract as rescinded, 
and recover the value of the services h» has rendered. 
Coutinuitig, Mr. Muir Msekenxie said tliat tbo plaintiff 
alleged ibal. In addition to some oharges for extra srark by 
reason of tbe defendant's refusal ti> go un with the eon- 
tract of employment, be was entitled to romuneration on 
the sivtle piDHcribcd by tbe Buyal Institnte of Rritisli 
Architeots, as applieil to the special cirmmstanees of tbo 
case, and in effect contended that a jui^. or referee, is 
bound to awaril rsniuncration on this hasit, nolwithslaud- 
ing that on the evidence, and in tbe opinion of the jury 
or referwu. the value of hla scrvleos landEied is Irn in 
anionnL Tlie Judges, in directing juries, have repeatedly 
declined tu be bound by this rnle, ouleM this sotle of 
remuneration has been expresaly consenteil to, or it lias 
been vstabUshed Uiat the owner has known that in 
emptuying the architect he would be charged in acrurdanca 


with this scats. Lord Chief Justine Coleridge in Bmrr r. 
UuloiU {The Timet, 22nd February 16irj| said:—“Ton 
may adopt the scale if it would be a (air remnneration or 
componinstion, hut not as a bimliog scale; to do otherwisa 
would be to allow the architects to tax tiieir own charges.” 
In Owyther r. Gay* (Huds^ VoL II., p. 211 the scale 
would have given llio arehitect In the eirenmstanoes ol 
that case ’2} per eanU The Judge awarded a sum which 
worked out at 1^ per cent. The plaintiff here claims, by 
applying the scale, a sum equal to 4 per oenLon £12‘2.30U, 
tiigether with some extra chargee. 1 do not sdopt that 
scale for two reoaons. In ordinary eirmmstaneea. having 
regard to the (act tlwt the defendant hod bnilt a targe 
buihling in Lstndon befute, and piobablT knew, or at any 
rate must be taken to have known, the scale on which 
architects base their charges, 1 ahould have been disposed 
to find that tbe defendant aoquieaced in tbe scale so (ar os 
applicable. But In this ease the defendant, as 1 find, never 
intended to be bnond by the charges of the scale in 
employing the plaintiff. Tbe plaintiff bad offered to do 
all the work for a ti-iiiuneratian at fft par oenL, anil the 
defendant did not agree to employ him at a higher rate. 
Secondly, the scale, in the manner In which the pbuntlfl 
seeks to spply It, awards him a rrmunsration in excess of 
what is leaaonable or just in lbs circumstances. Farther, 
whatever rale is to ^ applied, it cannot be based un 
£122.500, being Ute etliuiiited cost ol the building. Tliat 
sum may be the proper coat of the building as designed by 
the plaintiff; but the srorka were nut eorriod ont under a 
oontiact with a builder (nr a specifieii sum, and the 
defendant had a right during tlie progress ol the work to 
make altorations tea tbe purpose o( r^oemg the cost. The 
Icanud Official lleferee found that per cent, on ine cost 
ol the entire srork, which he cstlnuted at g’JO.OOO, was an 
adeqnaw and suttb’ient remuneration and Compensatiuu in 
tlie oirciimstances u( the ease; and judgment lor that 
amount, lees the £1,U0U already paid and the £760 paid 
into Court, eras entered for tlie' plaintiff oceordingly. 


MINUTES. TUI. 

At the Eighth nciinial Meeting (Ordinary) of tbe 
Reosion 1*.I07 06, hold Munday, 17th February 1006, at 
6 p.m.—Present: Mr. Thomas E.CuUeutt, Treeidmt, in the 
Choir; SO Follows (Inclndipg 10 members o( the Council), 
81 Associates ilodading 1 nuimber of tlie Council), 1 Hon. 
Associate, and numerous visitors tlis Minutes of the 
Meeting held 3rd February [p. 336J were taken as read and 
signt-d as eurreot. 

The dnoeose was announced of Kir Jaium Knowlea, 
Ftllinr: and Professor Meldahl. u( Copenhagen, i/un. Corr. 
MeiwfKT. 

The decease was alao annauneed at Edward William 
Jloiintfonl, FelLou, and tefermoc liaving bs«n made by 
various members to the personal sronh of the deceased, 
and the high quality of his work, U was resolved, on the 
m'tian of the lion. Sectalaty, that a loiter b« sent to tbe 
widow aud relatives of tba late Fellow, cnnffiiling with 
them in their bereavement and In the anxiety hU long 
illnesa hatl caa«o<l them, and expressing appreciation of 
his work and of bis mcritotious career as an architect. 

Tbs lolluwitig Associate attaiiding for the first time slnoe 
his election was formally admitted hj the President—vis. 
Walter Godfrey Green. 

k Paper by Mr. Francis Fox on FovxnxTioxs, viir Usa 
or Dimas xNt> ntx Gaornxo Mu'iilNa, having bmn reail 
and lllnslrated, the subject waa discussed, aud a vole of 
thauka waa passed to the autlinr by aecUmalion. 

The prooe^inga then closed, and the Meeting seiwratml 
at 10 p.m. 

H R 
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KEVIKWS. 

TOWERS AND SPIRES. 

TOtMrt nnil Spirti : Iknr Detim and ArraH^nnmt. Un 
X. TyrrM Urrm, MJi.. S'rcftttvr o/ Hebrew and Thtt>. 
(ojy anJ LrctaTtr in Ankitreture nl St. liarid’t CotUgi, 
hampeter. With 129 lUtuiraHont frtnn Pm.and.ink 
Drawingt by Iht Author, and 'i Ifop*. tto. Ixnd. lilOS. 
Price 10*. M. [nVH« Gardner, Varton, A Co., l.td., 

3 PatmuuUr Bnildimjt, E.C -' 

This is a pleawnt-looking book of 294 pages, 
well pinted on good paper, light in the l»n«t, con¬ 
taining 129 illustrations from pen-and-ink draw¬ 
ings by the author, and projicrly indese<l. Ito 
real scope is far less extensive than the title: it 
professes to deal with all towers and spires, bat 
really it is mainly a description of examples «tist- 
ing in England and Normandy, with the addition 
of some from other parts of Franco and the 
Netherlands and a few from Germany and Italy. 
Spain and Portugal do not appear to be credit^ 
with the possession of towers and spires. 
scienti6e and comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject wouhl be very welcome. To such a 
treatment the present volume makes no pretence 
— e.g. very many Romanesque towers in France 
are referred to, hut there is no attempt to divide 
them into schools, though then* exists an admirable 
article by Viollet-le-Duc on the schnob of tower- 
builders. Nor, again, are the rebtions of tower 
design to the schoob of Continontal Romanesque 
set forth. The architectural provinces of Conti¬ 
nental Romanes<|ue have been demarcated by 
M. .\nthyroe St. Paul, M.Choisy, Professor Dchio, 
an<l others, and the characteristic tower design of 
each school may now be made out with but little 
diiliculty. Moreover, like the handbooks of Gothic 
architecture that have so long held the field, 
architecture b almost wholly dissoebted from 
building construction; r.y. the octagonal central 
tower b disenssed, but no attempt b made to 
co-ordinate its form with the presence below of a 
maoonry dome resting on eight supports—four 
walb a^ four saiuincbes or pendentiras. Our old 
friend the “ Ryzantine " is uragged in—thb time 
into Irebnd to build round towers. Like that 
blessed word “ Mesopotamia," it is a name to con¬ 
jure with. Rut one would like to know where Im 
landinl and where he sailed from ; Itow was it that 
he oame at all; whether the Irish welcomed him 
with triumphal arches, or, wore Bibemico, smote 
him on the head witii a fylfot or a swastika. Why 
employ Ryuintinia to carry round towers from 
Ravenna? The wild Irish of the tenth centuiy 
built round towers simply l>ccaus« they could not 
build Mitiare ones, not luiring learnt yet to dress 
stone—the early round towers of Trelantl Iming 
constructed with rough field stones untoncho<l by 
hammer or chisel, not rounded, but fitted by 
their length to the curve of the wall, wide-jointed, 
with small stones fitte<l into the interstioea. So, 


again, <iuilB in the old-fashioned way, we read 
that “the Gothic styb had reached Its culml- 
nuting pomt in tho fiftoenth century, and decay 
had already ut in." This is just the kind of thing 
Mr. John Raskin would have said, adding in a 
second edition, “ This b nonsense. It is as who 
should judge a man by his buttons, and should 
assert tliat decay had already sot in because he 
had developed his muscles to such an extent as ti> 
burst his buttons. If people would study Gothic 
building construction iastead of Gothic architec¬ 
ture, they would find that, so lar from docay 
hatpring set in, vast developments wore in the air, 
hardly rcaliseil at tho time, still to be realised by 
Gothic con-structors who will take the trouble to 
study Gothic construction au /and. Nevertheless, 
do not bt mo bo supposed to say that the book has 
not considerablo merits : it is clearly written and 
interesting, and puts together a great number of 
facts. The illustmtions ore numerous, and many of 
them are good. One thing we might mention. At 
Fiioamp, Louth, and Woolpil—the Utter, hr the 
way, b modern—the tower or spires are shown 
with a marked list to the north. .\re we to ander- 
stand that this b an “intentional refinement"? 
Or shall we rather accept the symbolic parallel of 
tho deviation to the north of the axis of chancels ? 

Fbascis Rond \ n . A .]. 

HERALDRY. 

Heraldry <u Art. By G. H', Ere. La. 8.s IWW. Prirt 

12«. id. \B. T. Hats/ard, 94 Hu/h HulUtm.] 

Heraldry has been aptly and pithily descrilied os 
“ tho symbol of a namn." It is, or should la*, 
both an Art and a Science, but there b often among 
the best-inlentionod of its delineators a temptation 
to sepimte the two. This, however, shoulu be im 
iropossibiliiy: the two attribatea mutt go Itand in 
hand. This book, well and logically written, 
artistically illustrated, printed, and got-up, does 
not greatly err as to that point: there are eoiua 
viobtions of it, specifically avoidcsl in the intn>- 
duotory remarks, by tlie use nr abuse of shields 
charged with orests, helms, and mantles (pp. 220 
221); here the science b somewhat ignored for the 
sake of tho art, “ Decorated " shields, however 
beautiful, cannot consUtently 1« defended, being 
opposed to the scientific side of heraldry altogether; 
crests, helms, and Utters have no right to he there, 
and even for “ bailges," so far as 1 know, there U 
no ancient authority for their appearance on a 
shield, though they maybe heraldic “charges." 
The book gives examples of, and in, all sorts, 
sizes, styles, dates, and materials, and so sapplies 
a long-felt want. .As “ Art '* it can in no seusHi be 
said to belie its title. Tbe “ science of foob " bos 
the sting removed when the diligent student can 
readily assure himself that it takes a wise man to 
make one 1 very wide field of investigation boa 

evidently been traversed at the author's bands, and 
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the cost brings it within Iho rtisch of such who 
mny sock for guidance of a practical kind in dealing 
with its iimnifold possibilities. 

No mention Is made of a talented but mueb- 
forgotten dcliucat Jr of heraldry, the late John 
Cleghorti, who dieil at a reiy advanced age, working 
to tikc last; hU woodcuts In Shirley's Noble ami 
Gentle Men of Englawl, and many another fine 
book, are spocimons of good heraldry combined 
with good design. I have in my posaession many 
beantiful India proofs of his delicate, correct, 
microscopic, and most artistic work. There is also 
unrepresented tlie work uf Miss Sophia B. Moule, 
whose woodcuts, illustrating her father’s well- 
known b(.ok, the Heraldry of Fisk, 18-12, ore 
hard to beat. While ailnding to the “ trick of 
arms,” thoro in Dugdale’s llnncirkiktrc deserVe 
some mention os weU in advance of ihcir time. 

The diagrams (p. 83) are of much value, suggest¬ 
ing, as they do, a good way of covering the field of 
a coat-of-arms, a point sorely mis^ in much 
modem work. Excellent practical examples (pp. 
131-2) fur avoiding absuni treatment of the crest 
are given. The crest is often out of all sc&le with the 
helm supporting it. The ” impossibility ” of much 
modem heraldry is well and correctly stated by Mr. 
Eve. I question the correctness of fig. 239,de9cribed 
as Beaumont: it is the Rot’al coat in a bordure ; 
that of Boaumont is “ azure, semw do lys. and a 
lion rampant or.” The tomb at King's Langley 
is fraught with the beat possible suggestions for 
treating modern work, being not only good heraldry 
Iml g<^ design too. The De Brewya Brass 
(p. 184) might well inspire towards a design for 
a successful modem one, of which we have none 
too many ; so also may the armorial wood carving 
at “ the Vyno,” near Basingstoke (p. 211b give full 
inspiration of a noble ku^ towards satisfactory 
modern work. The be«l-cover (p. 264) is very 
beautiful and appropriate. The remarks about the 
superiority of the “ Tilting Holm " over the more 
mMcra forms ore singularly naive and d ^ropos. 
The French examples from Blois, and oertaudy no 
less one from the Percy shrine at Beverley, give us 
a mine of suggestion as to what may be safely 
tiiken into account in our studios of the very best. 

Pugin's designs for heraldry in glass, by whom¬ 
soever worked out, need no defending; there is 
little if any modem design better as a whole than 
his. The heroic I)e Bohan Swan combines the bird 
as bo is with the binl as be was with great fidelity 
both to art and nature; and though the tasks of 
•* the pig ” may bo a trifle long, they are, I believe, 
not without precedent. The pru<lactii>n of these 
cartoons from the Hooses of Parliament is of im- 
msnse value to the draughtsman, nor are ttie de¬ 
signs at ail at variance with the traceries in which 
they occur. Other good modem examples in glaso, 
by the late James Bell, are to be fonnd in the great 
hall of the Iaw Conris. 

The wonderful heraldries in bronze around the 


tomb of Kaiser Max at Innsbrack, in the cathedral 
of Mainz, in the glass uf the north side of Cologne 
Cathcslral, at Bothenburg, Prague, Nuremberg, 
and very many other cities, so full as they are <if 
fine old examples, will famish Mr. Eve with 
ample nmterials for a second volume. 

German bentldic design, snitable as it undoubt¬ 
edly is for its own work, is often rather incUited 
to become “sprawly” and over-pictorial when 
apptie<l to our phase of the science, unless 
our limitations are duly guarded against; but 
this, with a little care arrangement, may 

readily be dune. Malvern Priory Church would 
alone supply what is lacking as to tlv- right use of 
design, so far a.s tile-work goes ; recent alternative 
fads have somewhat put tlicm out of court as 
tlourings. 

The fireplace, ** the altar of the home,*' is one 
of the best pasitiona for a worthy dLsj»lay of good 
heraldry. 

The so-called “ ducal ’* coronet, described by 
Boutell as a “crest-coronet,” and tbo “bon of 
England,” a term used (or bruvity’s sak^ are both 
heraldic rather than titular distinctions. As 
charges in decoration heraldic funns and colours 
ore always satisfactory, becansc fall of meaning; 
they ore also always right in principle as to colour- 
effect, whether as col^r decorations, cartings, or 
fabrics, when rightly done; they never (ail to 
interest and satisfy both pv-sseesor and spectator, 
and their einbodieti sense of m}'Btery is on abided 
charm ; like music, they seem to secure the gruiter 
reverence from those who ore but (lartly initiated 
into their secrets. 

Burges's shields at Cardiff Castle, Nesfield's 
heraldries at Combe Abbey and elsewhere; the 
fine coats at Arumlol Castle; the works of the 
late John Bentley, the late G. F. Bolley, and Mr. 
J. N. Comjicr; Mr. St. John Hope's liook on the 
Garter plates at Windsor, and Mr. Forbes Nixon 
in Foster’s Peerage —all go to show clearly that 
neither as art nor science is herakliy yet defunct. 
In a small aray, too, I have done what I could, and 
would strive to do more Iwd I the opportunity. 

Those who are the greatest botuters are fre- 
qnently those whose family evidences arc of the 
very youngest and most meagre, and their lande<l 
estates (the old test of {icsition) nt7. Even they 
who have lost all arc treated by such as those who 
never hvl. The thankfulness to Providence for 
sneh blesoinga is apparently non-existent nowa¬ 
days ; hat thus was not the mediirva] method. 
What a man has, rather than what lie is, is the general 
standard of rank now. It is somewhat singular 
that those host entitled to bear amts are shy at 
doing so, as if something more to lie ashamed of 
than tliankfal for. Our German neighhoocs, on 
the contrary, see nothing incongruous in it. Why 
sbonhl they? 

Mr. Eve's book has but to lie well studied and 
carcfullv resul: when this has been done, it can 
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h«nlly ful to be fully enjoycil and approcUtod alike 
by tbo student os by the seasoned, but not case- 
hardened, herald liiniBelL Of course a work of this 
nature cannot olaim to be entirely noTcl; one 
must tell again what other authors have already 
told us. 

Scientific heralds is often correct but ugly, and 
artistic heraMry is ukewise beautiful in form, lino, 
and colour, but may at the same time l)e inconvet 
from the scientific standpoinL Liberty must never 
degenerate into license, nor should occaaioaal 
accidents of that nature in a few old and obscure 
examples bo ijuoted as prvoedents; in the words 
of Shake8|)eare, “ A friendly eye could never sea 
such faults; A Hatterer’s would not. though they 
do appear as huge as high Ulympua." “ Rc^gion " 
was quite as closely connected with the twohdil 
character of heraldry as ever was “ family pride."* 
Indeed, in old days both art and science were tuuch 
connected with “ faith.” They are less ao now. 

Finally, the works fully gone into ami desorilxHl, 
as well in form and line as in material, slooe, 
marble, metal, wood, glass, enamel, fabric, cannot 
but secure much gratitude for the obrinns benefits 
conferred on the workers in such maU>riala by this 
essentially practical essay; broadcast examples, 
from tba b^t sources, early and late, are abun¬ 
dant. To such of ns who liave at all studied the 
heraldries of the Continent— ejj. France, Genuany, 
Belgium, lioUaud, Spain, and especially .Austria 
hut one conclusion can be arriv^ at, that each of 
these nations has its own special point of excel¬ 
lence. Our F'reiicli neighbours l»ve lieen pretty 
keen, inasmuch as, so far imek as the year 1887, 
two volumes, by M. Bey, on the fieur-de-lys alone 
had ojijieared. 

Therefore Mr. Eve’s book should not only Ik> 
well read, but should do very much Rewards the 
fostering of others, and so continue the demand 
for and the supply of those charms in a subject 
practically inexhaustible. May be, for one, lie 
induced to give ns at a future time some further 
evidences of his skill and taste I 

E. SwinrKN* Hakkis 

SCHOOL BUrLOLVGS. 

IttB ConttructionB ScoUtiret en Sin$tt, fleulrt En/iinlitui, 
Primatrrt, Setandairtt, Salirt tU Qtfmtuutiqu*, itoU- 
iUr, Dfcoralion, ,te^ Jr. 1-ar Henry linuilin, 

Arthilede. -to. Oenens 1V07. [0 rue Xiiint-Owt, 

(feneta.'. 

This volume may be said to bo one of the most 
complete works of its kind pnbUsbed in any 
ooontry. To the English student the fact of its 
being written in French must uatamlly create n cer¬ 
tain drawback, but when this Ims lieen said, all 
1^ b^ said, as the exceptionally fine illustra¬ 
tions in the majority of cases go far to explain 
what the author wishes to bring home in his text. 
That M. Baodin luis treated hia subject in an 


Gxbaiutive manner a glance at bU work will show. 
The buildings of his own country naturally take 
precedence, but in describing Ib^ be lias not 
overlooked comparison with Uio works of other 
lands; and the chsptcr “ I'lans cumporatifs d'ccoles 
du divers pays,” Mge 181, is full of intenst and 
information to all who are called upon to devise 
new methods or soggestions in planning the 
buildings now being erected in this ctiuulry for 
the purposes of elementary education. 

W bat strikes one more than anything when 
reading M. Baudin's work is tliat English plan¬ 
ning, sitliough possibly still somewhat behind¬ 
hand as regards certain points—such as the 
incurpuratioc of the spiay-Lalh, the grandiose 
appearance of the eotrance-ball and corridor, and 
Btieh rooms as kitchens, music-rooms, and art- 
roonu — is otherwise superior and more workman¬ 
like in its placing of tbo entrances, the cloak-rooms, 
and the offices, especially the latter, which in the 
majority of Swiss schools are to be found within 
the building, and without efficient oruss-vcntila- 
tion as understood in this country. 

I think that architects are to be congiutulated 
upon having such a book to refer to, and that 
M. Baudin deserves our best thanks in undertaking 
such a work, thus giving us a further opportunity 
fat obtaining much fresh information upon a snb- 
ject which is of tbu first importance at the present 
moment. 

.Ahthur H. Rva.v Tk-nisox [F.]. 


BACK TO THE BACK LAND. 

Totcn-planninf in Thtory and Practicn. I'apery end 
Speechei bji I’ariaut Author*, {‘rice net. [Tk« 
tiixrden ('itg Attocwlion, tSOS 9 birkbtek lUink Vhatn- 
btr*. Holbom, B'.C.] 

This little book is a icp<irt of a Confortmeo held 
at the (inildhall lost October. It consists of the 
speeches delivered at that Conference, four Appen¬ 
dices, and an Intruductinn by Mr. Ewart G. Culpin, 
.Secretary to the Garden City .Association. 

In the Intnxluctinn it ap]ieara that there are no 
opponenla lu town-planning, which is surprising ; 
and that small buys who go unwillingly to Council 
schools (type C) are not so big for tbdr ages as 
snull buys who go equally unwillingly to Higher 
Grade schools, which is not surprising considering 
that in all proliability the former are utHlerfcd, while 
the latter eat too much. The weight of schoolboys 
and other statistics, however, are here quoted in 
view of their bearing on town-planning, and the 
idea apjMwrs to be tlmt even if children have not 
enough food tbev must have enough air. Very 
well. I^et municipal land purchase, municipal 
town-planning, and municipal housing supply that 
air, and thus ” rear a future generation of the John 
Bull type.” Every syminthy is due to any eflTort to 
improve the condition of the poor, but of course 
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John Ituil WHS not bred in garden cities or in 
municipal cottages (third class) estimaUd to cost 
not including architocts’ wes, builders' profit, 
fences, fixturos, &c. 

Turning to thu Conference, it was openod by 
the Lord Slayor and attended by large numbers of 
men who have thrown, and will continue to throw, 
their keenest thought, profoundest knowledge, and 
most generous sympathic-s into a fight against the 
dirt, disease, and demr:raliRatioii which is to Imi 
found in all our great cities. The resolution before 
the Meeting was as follows:— 

Hut thu tiuwUnR of mimietpal and local anthoritiei 
and aocietiei an<l othurt Intarenteii in Housing lleform and 
Town-plannina, alBmw iU betiat that the preiwnt planles> 
and tupliararu •ateuaiou of lotnu is delrinicntal to the 
best InUsTrsIs u( tho nation, inasmnch aa. by the eraatiou of 
nsw slums and OTorcrowding, it producea mental, moral, 
and phyaieal degeneration, and U alM> bniilenaome to the 
ratepayers ; it therelors calls upon all parties to weloonie 
the Oovernment's promise ol legislation upon the matter. 
This meeting ui|^ alao. the great advantages whkh wnnld 
result if, wherever possible, a belt ol agricultnral land 
coiila be retaincl aitinnd or in the neightouthoud of any 
new suburb or town which may bo built to relieve the con- 
geetlon of the urban popnlatlon. It would further urge 
the importance nf dealing vrith the problem uf rural 
bousing. 

The promise of legislation here welcomed was 
reiterat^ in the King’s Speech the other day in 
the following terms:—A Dill " to amend the .Acts 
relating tn the Honsing of the Working Clashes, 
and to regulate the laying-out of land needed for 
the development of growing urban oontres.” 

in moving this resolution Mr. J. S. Nettlefold 
predicted that the promised legislation would be 
deeigned to “ encourage, assist, and control . . . 
our most important native industry," aa he voir 
aptly styled the building trade. “ The operations,' 
ho remarked, “ of this txsly of bo'ise-builders are 
at least ten times as large as those nf all the semi- 
philaiithrupic societies and local authorities put 
together.” Dnt these operations are hampered bv 
" the waste now caused by inelastic by-laws,” with 
which most of ns will agree. Moreover, one may 
liarard the opinion that they are further cheeked, if 
not stopped, by semi-philanthropic and monicipol 
compolitinn. Tliat opinion is quite by the way, 
but it may serve to indicate a cause of the honsing 
difliculty, and (H^rhaps to hint at a |> 08 sible solution. 

The some speaker gives a picture of town- 
planning in full swing, which is full of detail bnt 
not quite clear:— 

A luwn-rxUiuiioa i>lau ootilcmplate* and provide* lor the 
development ac a whole of every urban, luburban, and 
rural area likely to be bnilt upon during the next thirty or 
fifty years. Wide avenoea are providetl for the main traffic 
lietween the centrre atui the outskirts, narrower itreeU for 
ordinary tiaflle, and again narrower and less expensive 
roads or drive* (or purely residential gnartara. Parks and 
small open spaces aud playgrounds are provided for before¬ 
hand, instead of wailing tiU the land required haa risen to 
an impossible price, and in a sensible plan these lungs are 


located on back land, not on valuable frontage, as U so 
often the case to-day ui this country. Uivtricti are allo¬ 
cated for factories on the oppoeite eido of the town to Uiat 
from which the prevailing wind* come, and here tjiere *re 
railway lines, and where poasiblr, water coinmanioaliuns. 
Tbe future towu i» div|ilt-d into aone*. high buildings cIims 
to each other are alloacd In the centre and on main 
arteries. In reaideiitial dutricla buildings must be Inwer 
and more diipersed the further they are from tlie centre of 
tbe city or ita main arteriet. 

In order to occompIUb all this tbe population 
which now occupies one nillliun oerta shoubl spread 
itself over the thirty million oert^s available. Tbe 
order of the day is to be centrifngalisation. A 
rather tall order, bnt somehow Mr. Nettlcfold's 
icturo seems broadly to tally with tho natural 
evelopmeut evidenceil in most existing cities, 
excepting that there are no sluma. 

Unfortunately, there seems to he more demand 
for slnms than fur fresh nir. .Some of tbe very 
poor simplv will not live in workhouses,almabonses, 
artisans’ dwellings, municipal cottages, or any¬ 
where else, excepting tbe ordinary buildings and 
lodgings supplied by the market in the nnlinary 
way. Perhaps this is dno to a t jucb uf spirit in 
the slums, but that is no reason why the poor 
should object to fresh air. The fact remains, Im>w- 
ever, that one seldom secs a cottage window open. 

Tbe discussion which followed dealt, not only 
with town-planning, hut with miinici|)al land pur¬ 
chase, housing tbe working classes, amending tho 
by-laws. Government loons, school buildings, small 
biddings, the Traffic Commission, the preservation 
of historic buildings, and other kindred matters. 

Everything in the book is, or is intendei] to be, 
in favour of the resolution, but much confusion of 
ideas is noticeable. Through it nil, however, there 
is a pidablo attempt to prove that tbe great reforms 
which ore ailvocat^ can somehow be obtained for 
nothing. This being so, it is rcfraslitiig to come to 
tbe frank, common-sense of Mr. H. Itidur Ilaggard. 
lie will pay Undownerii a fair price for the lands 
rei]iiiro4l, only bo will not ask cottagers to pay a fair 
rent. He will drop upon tlie Exchequer for some 
of it— which course be tries to justify on the ground 
of Imperial duty. His experience is that ** cuttages 
are not built liecaiise it docs not (my to build 
cottages,” excepting that ** landowners do provide 
sufficient cottMcs for their own people,” From 
which it may be gathered that those people are 
worth housing, and thus pay their rent in kind or 
take part of their wages in und. 

Some inten^ting point.s were mentioned by Mr. 
T, C. Horsfall, the author of Tfia Einmplt of 
Germany, and among them Ute fact that EngUni!, 
tho United States, and France were the only 
civilised countries which hod not town-planning 
such as existed in Germany. De that os it may, 
moat people will agree that Franco has got along 
very well without it; and as for the Americans, 
one may not like their plan, but they certainly 
have a plan—a plan stiotchiug far owr the prairie 
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where 1 well remember seeing city blocks markod 
only by >egetatDd ijaAdrant kerbstones. There, 
indeed,’" linos are fixed (or streets t > meet the fore¬ 
seen needs of the futu«^" but those lines show 
neither beauty nor intcUi^nce. It sboidd bo en- 
conragtng to architects to find tliat so infinential 
a meeting is held to point out the advantages of 
intelligent planning, and that reciprocity of con¬ 
fidence is established between architects and town 
reforiiiers. 

The K.I.D.A. was ably represented by Sir Aston 
Webb, wIh) spoke of the work of the Towns Planning 
Committee, aiul said that the Ro^’al Institute eras 
entirely in accord with the resolution ; but he very 
properly added that ** the legislative side of the 
question and the powers for carrying it out were, 
of course, not within their proxinoo." It is clear 
that somothing is rotten and that soiiietbing must 
bo done, and this is nowhere more vividly expressed 
than by Hir .Aston;— 

All ncTccd dull tbtM inumtarr an>a> •bontd b* temoTt^; 
all knew (Itat at the ptnwnt time enonuoua suina were beinK 
ipent in cluaHng away thf^e loaanitary areas; and yet tlwy 
lav belnj; createil under their eyes and noses similar in* 
•anitary areas a little (urther ont of town. They ail knew 
that the next generation would have to spend large sums 
in order to clear tbesa out, with the result that tliey would 
merely go a little lorther, and the next genoatiun would 
be put to the aame coat oxer again. Tliat iorely was not 
a right way oi dealing with so important a mattri. 

One sincerely liofies that a right way vrill be found, 
but the procedure suggested by Mr. Thomas .Adams 
and other delegates does not strike one as fair. It 
is something of this nature 

Restrict the number of bouses per acre to'roduce 
the value of the land adjoining towns. 

Ruy the land thus depreciated compulsorily, but 
without compensation for compulsion. 

Borrow the money on the eighty years' system 
at rates of interest below market prices. 

Lay ont narrow roads and open spaces on back 
land. 

Erect cottages and lot them at a loss. 

Pay no taxes. 

.Attract the popnlation from the old town, and 
thus convert every slum into a slump. 

End the old huuses at the expense of their 
ovmers, and thus rain the people who have 
Iteen rated and taxed to produce the money to 
carry the scheme through. 

Nor does it seem to be fair to lay out the land 
on extravagant lines for landlords, whotbor they 
like it or noL Mr. P. Thomag thought that this 
would be all right, because intending purchasers 
would be able to ascertain the restricted possibilities 
of the land before they bought it; but oloarly the 
loss vrould thus only bo shifted on to intending 
vendors. 

The Apiiendices give further explanation of the 
matter in concise form, aud deal with experiments 


which are illustrateil by plans. The plans are of 
too small a scale to be of any value, hut, magni¬ 
fied, one appeared to consist of fine squares and 
roadways with truly rural names. Clow inspec¬ 
tion showed that the^ were only dotted lines. But 
then town-planning is a policy of dotted lines. No 
doubt the supply will continue to meet the demand, 
but it is hoped’that it may he brought to do so 
along dotted line*. 

There are many people whose frame of mind is 
more or less expressed by the question, “ t\ hat is 
all this one hears about tosm-planning anyway ? " 
and to them this book will appeal It is very 
handy and costs but a shilling. In it they will 
find a lot of information as to the circumstances 
which have given rise to what is known as the 
boosing problem; as to the efforts which have 
been made, and are being made, to deal with it; as 
to the ideals of simple life, fresh air, suashino, 
and elbow-room for all which are held by re¬ 
formers; and as to the proposed legislation by 
means of which those reformers hope to make a 
step towards the realisation of those ideals. But 
they must m-t expect to find a solution of the 
prnnlem. Perha)i!> when they have read the liook 
they will help to find it. 

J. Nraos Horrfiklo [A,]. 

THE STORY OF A WOODC.ARVER OF 
ST. PAUL'S. 

[Communirated by Wn. J. Gribble [d.j.J 

The following is a copy of a manuscript pre¬ 
served in the British kluseum. It is a letter 
written by an ingonions country lad—Phillip Wood, 
from London—in 1090 to his “ sweet mistress, 
Hannah Hayhittln,” only daughter of Half llay- 
bittle, at Sudbury, Suffolk, dwribiug the means 
be adopted to procure omploymont as a carver at 
the works in St. Paul’s Csthednl, then erecting 
by Sir Christopher Wren, snd runs Uins:— 

No. U Iv)i Lant, London : .Sfptr. Srti 1690. 

DaxmasT Uxiraxii mt swart MtsraaM,—I'ray Oud 
that this may find my own sweat heart and life well 
I hope JaiuM llvrlicrt pul into vour IuumIs one letter 
wbicn I Miit. I gex-e him the letter myself, and be 
promised most buthfulUs to find oceasiutt to convey it 
to you. I know, my itear Haiinnh, you think it both 
Itanl and wrong to hide anything from the knowledge 
of so kinil a famcr as yours. The waggon rotimis into 
Ijondfui on Tuesday, so I want to the yard in Biahopa- 
gate and waited for it to arrive. 

At laat 1 bo^ tlie bells; and Jiut Herbert, as he 
turned utuler the gateway, smiled at me pleasautlir an 
he said, *' Wait a bit, yomw rhap, I have somewhat to 
say to thee.*' After a while ho caiiio to luo, and told 
me how be met you walking on the croft with your 
maid Hutan, and liow be contrived to give you my 
packet unseen of her—to think of snch craft under a 
waggoner's frock 1 
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Bui uo Isttur (roui you. 

rie 8»y* thAt you liwked well, ■nd Mtetiied lu|>py lo 
receive luy letter, and I lun crmtante^. Hut had you 
no opportunity to write one line ? I know how it ia. 
dear Ilanuah; you dielikr any ortihce. 

Indeed, it ie hardly rifcht for me, who owe ao much to 
yonr ipiod (athur, even the ahilitie to write tl^ aa he 
cent me, a poor Orphan, to the (roe School, it ie Imrdly 
right (or me to tempt you in this matter. 

I can no luuin^r put oiT telling you the good news: 
(iod has, indccil, b^n gootl to ni. Little did 1 expect 
such happinoas when I Ie(t Sudbury last May; that 
inoming when 1 looked (or the last thuc (ruui the hill 
I thouj^l tuy hcorte would rarely burst, and at one 
luonient 1 was inclined to turn b^k; but then come 
to my mind what kind neighbour Smith should say 
idle heard your Father say about London, so 1 pluckeil 
np courage, and walked very fast over the Tya. Dear 
Hannah, it is a very sod life to be alone in a great 
t'ity. At Sudbury, I did contrive to see you, though 
at a distance, every day. and 1 could walk in the 
plossant fields and &ink about yon. and read Master 
Shakspear his plays which you gave roe, and which 
trulie have been latrrlii- witli my Itible my onlie corn- 
tort. In the evening 1 ruuld poas your house to catch 
a glimpse o( your slnulowe on your coseiueut, or to 
hear your spinet sounding; and sometimes I (uund the 
neighbours showing the carvings to a fanner or two 
who hod been to market; and it was swoctc to my 
poor vain heart lo bear them tell how the rich Jlcr- 
oliont Master Haybittle retired from laindon lo his 
native Town, and bought a House, and employed a poor 
vonng man who sbow^ some taste (or such matters, 
to carve upon the wood work, elephants and lions, and 
other wonderful beosU from the distant lands where 
he nsed to send merchandise -then all said the carver 
must gn up to Ijondon and become a great man. 

Well. [ got to I/ondon, but no one would employ me, 
and my little pittance of money got lower and bfwer; 
and I used, for want of employment, to go to the 
I'biirchyord o( 8* Paul, and watcli the Huildiug, which 
will certainlie bo one o( the wondr'rs of the world, 
Snddenly it atnick roe on# day, they would suielic put 
into such a grand building, carvings such os 1 have 
often seen at Melford and the other churches; and I 
spoke humblic to the foremen, but they repulsed me, 
saying, “ we want no hodge-carpenlera ficrc." _ Never¬ 
theless. I went day after ilay to look on at a lUstance; 
atul a week yesterday, as I stood as nsuah in grrat ad- 
miration, a gentleman approached, witli papers in his 
bond, and he talked with the work pe«iple; and at lost 
his eye (ell on mo, and he said to the foreman, “ What 
does that young man want ? I will uol have any per¬ 
son abont here unless they have business.’' And the 
(oronuin answered, “ lleose you. Sir Christopher, he is 
a country fellow, who continually tnnibics us to give 
some of tile carving work to do.” Dn this the gentleman 
who I then knew lo be the great Architect, beckuuwl 
me tu-wards him. and said, ” Friend, you wont carving 
workf Wliai have yon been nsed lo carve 7 ” Hannah, 
indeevl, von will hardly credit it, but 1 was so much 
eonfusra thot, forgetting everything but what I earued 
my bread by whilst I was in the country. 1 answered, 
st^meringlie," Please, your lordship, Sir Christopher, 
I have been used to carve trouglia” “Troughs?” said 
he; •• then carve me, as a specimen of your skill, u sow 
and pigs; it will be something in your line; oud bring 
it to me this day week. I shall be here.'’ On which 
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he went away smiling and all the foremen and work 
people burst into loud laughter. 

1 do not know how I reached my lodgings, but wheu 
I did I throwed myself on the bed, end shed bitter 
tears, and reproachdl myself for losing such on oppor¬ 
tunity o( explaining wliat I had done on your father 
his houM. 

In the evening the good l^iakcr woman whose Wk- 
gorret I rent, came np stairs, and, entering my room, 
said, “ Friend Phillip, I have not eeen thee since morn¬ 
ing : 1 fear thou were ill; see, 1 have brought lliro 
Bomu broth.” But I could not umcli it, so she said, 

“ Tell me. 1 pray thee, thy trouble ; it may l>e 1 can 
help thee.” So’l told her. and she said, “Thou art 
wrong, for if the man who is building that great Steeple 
hooso reqnirea such and siKh a thing done, why, if thou 
really hast skill. It wdl be showed os well in that os in 
onv other matter.” 

Her words were eouifoning to me, and I sat op on 
the bed, ami ate the broth, and tlien 1 took my last 
guinea, and I went out and bought a block of pear tn-e 
wood, ami worked at my task eontinnally; and yester¬ 
day morning 1 drcf*cd myself in my best, and wra|i- 
ping it in an apron, borrowed from my landlady, 1 
went to till' building. 

The work people jeered me, and pressed very much 
tliat I would show it to them, but on no account would 
I do so. 1 waitol two or three hours, and then it was 
rumoured that Sir Christopher AVrcii was arrived with 
a party of the iiuolily to whom bo was showing the 
Imildilig. -Vt last he and the rest passed where 1 «to^, 
but when I would have gone forward to speak with 
him, the foreman and others would have hindered me. 
saying. “ This is not the proper time ; you may sec 
that Sir Christopher is otherwise engaged.” But noees- 
sity mode me then bolder, and I oaid, “ Hr himself 
appoiuU-d me this morning." and I pressed througli 
them. Directly his eys canght me, he beckoned, and 
I wwl to-wards him, and I bowed and undid the 
apron, and presentc-d the carving lo him. For a 
minute ha held it in his hand—Oh 1 dear llannah! 
what on anxioiu minute ! and llicn he said, “ 1 engage 
yon. young man; attend at my office to morrow fore¬ 
noon.” 

Then be walked on with the pony, still bolding the 
sow and pigs in his hand, but when he got a little dis¬ 
tance, ho turned round and said. “Wail untill we pass 
bock.” So 1 waited; and when they returned. Sir 
C'hristoplier come up to me, and said, “ Mr, Addison ” 

(I think he said “ Addison ” or “ Addington ”) “ w ould 
like to kiep your carving, and requests me to give you 
ten guineas for it.” 1 bowed and then he said, “ 1 fear 
I did you some injustice, young man; but a great 
naSoiiol work is entrusted lo my care, and it is my 
eoloiiin duty lo mind that no port of the work falls 
into inefficient hands.” So I bowed and ran home, 
and my kind landlady wa« also overjoyed, 

This morning 1 have been at the office, and I am 
indeed engaged lo do carving in this moot wonderfnll 
buililing. , . , 

I leave at your discretion to acquaint your father of 
this matter, and if you would writ# to me only ona 
line, it woiUd increase the happiness of. Dear Hannah, 
TOUT faitbfull servante until! death# 

* I’HiLur. 

It is addcil:— 

The following notice of I'hiUip’s further career 
appears In the Brport of tlw Commissioners of Public 
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Work*, rei>pi-cHni; Iko builJiii); of St Panl'c Cathe* 
dnil: 

Pliillip Hsvbittlr, HubpiL'iiod from Sudbur.v, Snflbik, 
deposed that received rertttin eiinia of large omoant 
oi per receipts gireu during the year# 17Ul U H-4-5- 
(■ 7 for earved work in tbs Cfttliedral Church of S' 
Paul. < In imioiry from their honours the Cuuituis- 
sioners respecting tho didt'runce betwixt his name and 
the name on the vnrioos reevipte. the said Phillip 
ITaybitile deposed that he married Hannah, only 
daughter of lUlf llnybittle. some time a merehont in 
Cheapside, and by the terms of the will of his said 
father to law he was ubhged to change hie n&mc, 


THK .\1)VAXCEMENT OF BUITISH 
.\RCHTTECTrHE. 

10 /.(tnrnitsr 1‘laet, .Stroarf, H'.C.; IH Feb. lOOH. 

To the Editor Jouusal ll.LB.A.,— 

Sin,—Professor Ijethahy, in hU recent excellent 
and interesting Address to Students, remarked that 
“ if all the able tind cnthnsiastlc men of this year 
could get together, they might decide wliat was to 
be the coarse of English architecture during the 
next twenty tir thirty yetirs," 

1 am pleased to tina so high an anthnrity prac¬ 
tically agn-eing with a suggestion I ma>le some 
time back in on article published in a daily paper. 
After remarking that individuality was everything 
now in English architecture, and that even the 
individual architects did not often work for long in 
one style, I said: “If a nnmher of architects 
handed themselves tsgethor for the common good, 
and agreeil to w.irk in one style on the same 
general lines, leaving scope for individuality in 
detuil, they might in time leaven the whole archi- 
tf-Hitaral world and have their style universally 
udopteil.” 

The First Commissioner of Works is a patron 
of architects on a very Urge scale, and might 
greatly help in the matter if tie would give instme- 
tions for all his architects to w'ork in agreement. 
The London Biiunl aehooU have been generally 
erected In ane style, which has gnulnally developed 
and h.vl considerable itiiluence on contompomry 
architecture. London police stations are a simiUr 
instance of a niunl>&r of buildings designed in 
nnistm. The First Cummissinner of Works, bow- 
evor, has tho oraction of much larger and more 
important btiildirigs and greater opportunities of 
innuenoing oiimait taste. 

It would genomlly be agreed, 1 think, that the 
selected style sboulif he some form of Renaissance, 
and a form which has life in it We do not want 
mere btsbes of eighteenth-century features serveil 
cold, without any modem flavouring or anything 
ailde»l to give point or piqtinncy. We shonld have 
giMxl gr.ouping and pleasing pm|>ortions worked 
out with carefully ituditsl detail. Many of the 


classic bnildings erected of Iste are sadly lacking 
in detail. Detail requires careful study. With the 
amount of work which tho First Commissinner’s 
department has in hand, a sjiecUlist might be re¬ 
tained to give his sole attention to it—say some¬ 
one like Mr. Hngh Staiiiius, wlio has ilevuUsl a 
lifetime to the study of Renaissance ornamenta¬ 
tion and sculpture, and would be able to start 
where the llenaissance men left off. Such a man 
could Itave the supervision of all tho sculptors and 
carvers, and might form a school of ornamentation. 
We should then have life in tho work, and no 
more repetitious of tlie same eternal Corinthian 
capital of the Pantheon at so much a dozen, or 
hundred, and the same everlasting swags and enrich¬ 
ments all over a fa^-ade, but aiuue of the variety 
of Gothic with the culture of Cbusic.—I am, Ac. 

W. J. K. Levhbton. 


THE THEORY OF ARCHITECTURAL 
REFINEMENTS. 

Uroiklyn, S.X.: Sliif January lUllS. 

To the Editor JofUNAi. R.I.D.A.,— 

Stn,—As bearing on Mr. Prior*! letter in your 
issne of 11th January, it occurs to me to point out 
that both in my original answer to Mr. Prior 
{Architectural Eevieu-, Septomber-October lUOU) 
and in mv more recent reply to Mr. Rilson I liave 
abundantly debated the questions which Mr. Prior 
once more brings up, and which be again raises 
without considering or mentioning that such 
answers have been made. 

&Iy reply to Mr. Bilson is especially definite 
regarding bnildings puldislioil by me which show 
bends or deflections as regards the question 
whether they could be explained ‘"by the great 
stretches of time " which Mr. Prior invokes. 

Mr. Prior says: “When the refinements are of 
inches, in lengths of handreds of foot, and tho con¬ 
summation of a' bond ' is at an interval of a genera¬ 
tion or two after its oommcuccmant, the theory of 
such a scheme requires a sfiecial machinery." 

I have been careful to point ont in the case of 
churches which 1 have published that no such 
interval is to be presumed. 

The cases of curves in plan, as distinct from 
Ixmds or deflections, which arc qnotcil in the reply 
to Mr. Bilson are in no case open to the objection 
which Mr. Prior raises. Slionld there be any 
church autong thute which / have piMished, con¬ 
cerning which there is any evidence tlmt the 
entire constmotiou is not homogeneous and con¬ 
temporaneous, I should be very glad to have such 
instance mentioned by Mr. Prior. The weakness 
of Mr. Prior’s position is that he does not quota 
the itutancee which I hare publiehed os oj»en to 
the objection which he raises.—I am. Sir, very 
respectfully youis, Wxi. H. OooDvsuii. 
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THE SYMB0T.I5M OF FRENCH SCrLPTURE IN THE THIRTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

By A. S. PixoN, M.A.Oxon. [F.] 

Read before the Birming-ham Architectural Association, a^th Norember 1907 . 

W E are all familiar with the fact that Gothic art, both in the region of construction 
and of sculpture—that is, both on the material and spiritual or expressive side 

of it_arrived at ite high-water mark in the thirteenth century in Franco. In 

saying this I am not saying anything disrespectful of Italian, Spanish, or German, and least 
of nil of English, Gothic. Italian Gothic did not excel in construction, and did not princiiwlly 
find expression in sculpture; Spanish Gothic hardly began to l*e imfxirtant before the 
fifteenth century, and was soon overtaken by the Renaissance; German architecture was 
greatest in the period which preceded the Gothic times; and while we all admit, or rather 
claim, that in some respects English Gothic equaUed French, and in others surpassed it, no 
one can deny that in construction and sculpture the French trok the lead and kept it. 

.\moug the most notable examples of this splendid triumph of Crothic art in I ranee 
are the cathedral churches of Chartres, Rheims, Amiens, Beauvais, and Bourges ; and there 
is a long list of otlier churches which are only second to these. Volumes have been written 
and remain to be written about each one, but I think it may bo interesting to spmd half an 
hour in an attempt to describe and illustrate the sculpture of one of them, yix. Amiens. 

It is natural that a convert should be called upon to receive instruction in the dwtrino 
of a religious body before be becomes a member; and the idea seems to have existed in the 
minds of the builders of these great churches that they would proride the peofde as they 
entered the western doors with an exposition of the Christian faith. The western walls, and 
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especially the porchea, were so covered with sculpture as to become veriuble books of teach¬ 
ing ; the western front of Amiens [6g. 2] may be called an epitome of the tliought and teaching 
of the time. The central porch is so vast that it is able to contain in its recesses twelve 
nearly life-sixe statues ; the two other porches have eight each [6g. 1]. On the front of the 
buttTMses which form the sides of the porches are twelve more, and under the feet of each 
is a smaller figure, or figures, crouching under his pedestal, which helps to identify his 
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personality and his meaning. The tympana of the great arches are filled with sculptures in 
relief; the voussoirs are filled with hundreds of figures; and above the porchea, extending 
from side to side of the great facade at the base of the towers, is a row of twenty-two life-sixe 
figures, each with a royal crown uiion his head; while on the apex of the gable of the 
central porch is a great angel-trum])eter who seems to say to thoee about to enter tliat before 
they can understand the mysteries which are celebrated within they must leam the lesson 
which is carved for their instruction on the walls without. 
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Wliat, then, is the lesson of this stapendous picture ? The key is to be found in the 
great figure of Christ on the centre pillar of the great central doorway [fig. ; the rest 
indicates, on the one hand, the evidences on which His life and death and teaching are based; 
on the other the nature of His teaching. 

He is surrounded on right and left by figures of the Apostles [fig. 4], who were His wit¬ 
nesses ; while ou the faces of the four buttresses are Prophets—not all the Prophets, but those 
only who prophesied His coming, -\bove, under the towers, the long row of crowned figures are 
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the kings of Judah, who represent His genealogy. In the tympanum of the central porch [fig. 5] 
and on the little bas-reliefs on the plinth is an epitome of Christian doctrine. The latter 
contain representations of the virtues and vices; the former contain a realistic scene repre¬ 
senting the Resurrection and Final Judgment, in which the souls on either side of the seated 
figure of Christ are led, some to eternal life and some into the mouth of bell. 

I cannot do better than quote here a sentence from Mr. Buskin’s description in the 
'* Bible of Amiens." " Look b^k," he says, “ to Uie central statue of Christ and hear His 
message. He bolds the Book of Eterual Life in His left hand, and with His right Ho 
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blesses, but blesses on condition: ' This do, and thoa shalt live; and this if thou do not, 
tbuu shall die."’ 

So much for the general scheme. We may now more folly examine some of the details. 
Let us look back again to the figure of Christ on the centre pillar of the central door. Under 
His feet and upon the pedestal on which He stands are two animals, a lion and a dragon 
[fig. G]; and under the pedestal are two more, a bird with a cock’s head and a serpent’s tail, and 
a kind of dragon crouched with one ear on the ground and the other covered by hie tail. 

Evidently the animals are symbolic. It is true that often animals and tlowers are used 
in churches of this date for no other reason than the expression of a delight and interest in 
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natural forms; but in this particularly important position in the centre of the central 
doorway, under the very feet of Christ, no serious sculptor would carve animals only for fun. 

What, then, is their meaning? Mr. Raskin tells ns that the Uon and the dragon 
represent carnal sin, and tlint the other two animals, the oockatricu and the udder, represent 
the infidelity of Pride and Death. 

I do not kn»jw Mr. Buskin’s authority fur this explanation. A very interesting clue Ims, 
however, been discovered by M. Emile Male,’ in u sermon written by Honorius d’Autun, in 

• L'Art rrli^wttx du xiiif tUcU «w Francr, par Enito U&lo. Pori *: Anjund Colin. 
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the twelfth eeutury, on the 13lh verse of the 91bt Pwilui. This verse in the Vulgate'reails: 
“Super aupida ot basiliscnni umhulabia et conculcabis letouem et draconem”—“Thou shall 
tread uiton the aspic (twlder) and the basilisk (cockatrice), and the lion and tlie dragon thou 
shall trample under thy feel.” 

This Psalm has always been interpreted by the Church with reference to our Lord, and 
is (K» token by Honurius, who then explaiiis the symbolic mea n i n g of the four animals; and 
no doubt the meaning which was given in a sermon in the twelfth century will be that which 
was in the mhid of the sculptor of Uie thirteenth. The lion, he says, is antichrist; and the 
dragon is the l)e\dl; the basilisk or cockatrice, half bird ivnd half reptile, is death; the aspic 
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or adder is sin; so that the meaning of the whole is the triumph of Christ over the Devil, 

over Sin, and over Death. _ , 

The svmbolism of the adder is the more elaborate. He is represented mth one mr on 

the ground and the other covered with his tail. It seems that in the m^iaeval besUanes, 
from which the mediaeval artiste derived much of their knowledge or iimigination about anumOs, 
the aspic is descrilied as a kind of dragon which can be charme<l with songs; but ho is afraid 
of his charmers, and when he hears them he puts one ear to the ground and covers the other 
with his tail; so he disarms the enchanters, and liecomes the symbol of the sinner who closes 

his ear against the word of life. u •. i* lo 

In this case we have seen that Honorius makes the lion symbolic of antichrist. It is 

curious that we often find the same symliol used in nuite different ways and with different 
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meanings. The lion, for instanco, is soniotimes used as a symbol of courage; he is also usoil 

as a symbol of the Resurrection. , i um-i. 

This last significance of the lion is very oliaracteristic of the credulity and childlike 
naiveU- of the media*val mind, which to us seems (though it surely was not) almost akin to 
irreverence. It apiiears that the bestiaries taught that the lion was an animal who sdepi 
with his eyes open, and he was therefore used as a symbol of the Resurrection. But there 
is another storv alamt him which is still more curious. It was lielieved that the lion s cubs 
were bom dead, but three days later the sound of the lion’s roaring brought them to life 
[tig. 7]. “ So," says Honorius, " was Christ restored to life on the third day by the voice 

of His Fatlier." . 

There is a medallion in one of the windows of the cathedral of Lyons, the meaning of 
which I am sure no one will be able to guess. It represents a young mail lying iff in l>ed, 
and a great white bird standing on the bed with his beak close to the sick man s mouth 
[fig. 8]. What can this mean '? Hero is a passage from another sermon of Honorius d’.^utun 
which, no doubt, explains it. 
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“ There is n bird," he says, " onlled the cbamdrius vfhich will tell you whether or not a 
sick tnnn will escape death, lie is placed near the sick uian: if the man is to die Uie bird will 
turn away his head; if he is to live the bird will fix his gaze upon him and with his open 
beak absorb the disease. Then he Hies away into the sunshine, and the disease which he 
has alworbed goes out from him like swojit. Then comes the interpretation. The white bird,” 
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continues Honorius, “ is Christ. When His Father sent Him to save the world Be approactied 
the sick man. He has tamed His face away from the Jews and bos left them in death, bat 
He has looked towards as and has carried oar infirmities on to the Cross. The bloody sweat 
of oar sin has fallen from Him, and He has ascended to His Father and has brooght 
salyatiun to us all. So the charadrias is the symiad of the Ascension and of the 
Atonement.” 

Let us now go Imck to .Anuens. We liare seen the great central figure of Christ trampling 
over Sin and Heath, surmounted by the long line of His royal ancestors, surrounded by His 
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witnesses the majeetio figures of the Prophets and Apostles, and over Bis head the pictore of 
the Last Judgment, the choice that roust be made by man between life and death. We now 
come to the series of little qoatrefoil medallions which at a distance look like a little pattern 
decorating the plinth, bat which are each filled with sculptured scenee and figures of definite 
and ordered significance. 

First, there is a series of the twelve signs of the zodiac, and under them the labours 
appertaining to the corresponding months of the year. What, you will ask, can be the connec- 
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tion between the signs of the xodiac and the teaching of the Church ? Well, it appears that in 
the earliest Christian churches the calendar often had its place among the symbolic decora¬ 
tions ; it was no doubt from one point of view a relic of paganism. The signs of the zodiac 
are, of coarse, of pagan origin ; but they soon earned a very definite place in the system of 
Christian doctrine. The calendar represented the liturgical seasons of the Church : by what 
seems to us the childlike superficiality of the moditeval mind the accidental corresimndence 
between the number of the seasons and the number of the Evangelists, between the number of 
the months and the naml>er of the Apostles, led to the strange idea that the year was a symliol 
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of Christ. But the most real and profound significance of the calendar is to l)e seen in the 
medallions representing various kinds of hibour under the sign of every month [figs. 9 and 10]. 
It is not only a picture of the everyday life of man—though that alone might liave given it a 
place in the building which was to so great an extent the centre of medueval life—but it is deal 
from contemporary sermons that it is used to represent the doctrine that one of the means 
by which man is to obtain his redemption is by the daily labour of his hands. 

Let us l>egiu with March. The peasant is digging bis vine. In June he mows [fig. 11]. 
In July he reaps. In August ho threshes his com. In Septeml>er he gathers his fruit. In 
October he trends the winepress. In Novemlier he sows Wliatever he did in April and 
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May, these months seem to have been connectea in his mind more with pleasure and the 
delights of the spring season than with work. In April we have a figure in a long robe— 
1 think he is a gentleman, not a peasant, feeding his hawk. This represents sport. In May 
a figure sitting under tlie shade of a tree in full leaf enjoying the spring season. 

In winter, again, work seems to have given place to ease and conviviality. In December 
he kOls his pig. In January he sits at table feasting. In February be has begun to go out to 
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work m his fields, but he has gut his feet wet in the snow, and is drying his boots and 
warming Ins feet by the fire [fig. 9]. * ^ ^ 

‘he contrast of the vices and the virtues. There are 
t elve virtues with their corresponding vices. Faith and idolatry, hope and despair charity 
a aMunee, chastity and lust, paUence and anger, prudence and folly, humilitnn’d pride^ 

courage and cowardice, meekness and brutality, concord and discord. oMiCSd ^ebelUon 
perseverance and inconstancy. unu reoeiiion, 
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I will refer in detail to only three of them. 

Faith and Idolatry . — Faith is a little old woman holding a shield on which is blasoned 
a chalice and a cross. Idolatry is a man worshipping a grotesque monkey-faced creature 
[fig. 13]. 

Charity and Avarice ,—Those are represented much as they would be represented to- 
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day, n woman giving her cloak to a poor man; another shotting and holding down the lid 
of her strong box. 

Courage and Coirordicc.—A soldier with a sword and a shield on which is a liou [fig. 14]. 
A yonng man running away from a rabbit, while a bird aits quietly in a tree and seems to say, 
What are you running away from ? 

After all, they are uot very interesting these virtues and vices, and Mr. Uuskin says of 
them Unit they wore evidenUy not entrusted to the best of the sculptors who worked on the 
church. 


I 
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There remain the northern and southern porches, which are reallv outside the picture o( 
the main front, though their subjects are corrclotive. 

The northern porch is devotwl to the figures of the saints and heroes of .\mien8 and its 
neighbourhood [fig. 15], They are not direcUy connected with the scheme of the whole front, 
but"they show forth how Amiens has learned her own lesson, and how her sons have obeyed it 
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in their lives. The central figure in the porch is St. Firmin, the first missionary priest who 
converted heathen Amiens [fig. 16]. Of the figures on the sides St. Firmin, confessor, was a 
citixen of Amiens; St. Ulpha was an .\micnoiBe anchoress; St. Geffrey and St. Honors* were 
bishops of Amiens; SS. Quentin, Uencien, Fulcien, and Victorice wore martyrs who suffered 
at Amiens. There is nothing specially interesting in their stories. It was the custom to kill 
Christians: they were faithful, and they were killeil. 

The statue of St. Theodore [fig. 1*2] is not in the {Kirch, but in another {lort of the 
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church; hifl story is very short, and I give it as it is written in the “Golden Legend" of 

Jacobus de Voragino. . . , . j i » 

“ He entered into the temple of Mars by night, and put fire into it and under and burnt 

all the temple. And then he was accused by a man who had seen him and was enclos^ 
in the prison for to die there from hanger, and then our Lord appeared to him and said, 
• Theodore, my servant, have thou good hope, for I am with thee.’ Then came to him a 
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great company of men clothed in white, the door being closed, and began to smg with him. 
And when the keepers saw that, they were afraid and lied. Then ho was taken out and 
warned for to do sacrifice. He said, ‘ If thou bum my flesh by fire and c^sumest it by 
divers torments, 1 shall never renye my God as long as my spirit is in me. Ihen he was 
hanged on a tree by commandment of the Emperor, and cruelly his body was rent and tom 
with hooks of iron that his bare ribs appeared. Then the Provoet demanded of him, 
‘Theodore, wilt thou l»e with us or with thy God Christ?’ And Theodore answered, ‘I 
have been with my Jeaus Christ, and am, and shall be.’ Then the Provost commanded that 
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he should bo burnt in a fire, in which fire he gave up his spirit; but the bodv abode therein 
without hurt about the rear of our Lord 277. And all the people were replenished with a right 
sweet odour, and a voice was heard which said, • Como to me. my friend, and enter into the 
joy of thy Lord.* And many of the people saw the heavens open." 

The south porch has for its central figure the Blessed Virgin, and on either side are large 
figure illustrating her history. On the loft aide are the Blessed Virgin herself with the angel 
Gabriel, representing the Annunciation. Another figure of Our Lady with St. Elizabeth, repre* 
seating the Visitation; a fourth figure of St. Mary in presenUtion with St. Simeon [figs. 17 
and 18]. On the right side, the Kings who visited her, Herod who drove her out of her own 
country into Egypt, and iMtly, curiously enough, Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, whose 
prewnce Mr. Buskin explains by the suggestion that these figures represent a Itetter wav in 
which a king may receive a queen than that in which King Herod received her who is repre¬ 
sented in this porch as the Queen of Heaven. 

Male, however, thinks Solomon typifies Jesus Christ, and the Queen of Shelia the Church, 
who comes from the farthest parts of the world to listen to His wisdom. 

I will finish by referring to one of the medallions at this side of the fuvade, which is 
under the statue of ZephanUh [fig. 19]. It represents the terrible denunciation of the prophet 
against the sins of the world, and his prophecy of the destruction of Nineveh. 

'• And he will stretch forth his hand against the north, and destroy Assvria; and will make 
Nineveh a desolation, and dry like a wilderness. And flocks shall lie down in the midst of 
her, all the beasts of the nations: both the pelican and the hedgehog shall lodge in the upper 
lintel of it; their voices shall sing in the windows; desolation shall Iw in the thresholds: for 
he shall uncover the cedar work." 

How should we represent the majesty and terror of this fine passage on two square feel 
of stone, if any of us had the will to try ? I imagine the French sculptor who was set to 
solve this insoluble problem must have said, “ It is imjtoBsible, and 1 will not try ; but there is 
no reason why I should not make you a verj' charming little medallion, with a nice Gothic 
palace and a delightful bird in the attic, and a veiy nice hedgehog in the hall which will 
serve as a useful little picture in your minds by which you can remember that Zephaniah 
wrote a lengthy prophecy against the wickedness of cities.” 

&veral of tbe illustratioiiB of this Paper are token by permission of the publishers from M. Emile 
Male’s book ab3ve referred to; and the writer is also largely indebted to tbe same book for informa¬ 
tion in the text. 
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CHUOMCl.H 

Session^] Paper (or Meeting of 13U1 April. 

Somo difficulties having arisen in connection 
with the Pa[ier on the Ensigns for the London 
County Hall, arranged for the meeting of the 
18th April, Mr. H. Heathcoto Stnihnm [i*’.] has 
kindly undertaken to read a Paper on that evening 
entitled “ .\ Threefold Aspect of Architecture: 
Tradition—Character—Idealism.” Numerous illus¬ 
trations from existing buildings or designs will be 
shown by lantern. 

The Royal Gold Medal. 

The Special (ieneral Meeting convened by the 
Council in accordance with By-law for the election 
of the Royal Gold Medallist for the current year 
took place last Monday, ahen the following resolu¬ 
tion was brought forw.ard by the President on 
behalf of the Council:—“ That, snbjcct to His 
Majesty's gracious sanction, the Royal Gold Medal 
for tlie promotion of Architecture be awarded this 
year toM. HononS Daumet, Membre de ITnstitut 
de France [Hon. Corr.if.], tor his executed works 
as an architect and for his distingniahcid servioea 
in the canso of architoctoral education." 

Mr. Alexander Graham, F.8..\., lion. Secretary, 
in seconding the motion, gave the following particu¬ 
lars of M. Daumet's professional career and work:— 

M. Daumet was born at Paris in 1820. Ho 
began his architectural career os a pupil of Dlouet 
and Gilbert, and was awarded the Grand Prix do 
Rome in 1885. His principal works as an archi¬ 
tect include the Palais des Faculty and the Palais 
de Justice at Grenoble; tlie Palais de Justice, 
Paris (which he carried out in collaboration with 
Due); the Chapel Ecct Homo at Jerusalem ; the 
Chapel and Pensionruits for the Dames de Sion at 
Parisand at Tunis ; the restoration of the Chilteaa 
de Chantilly for the Due d’Aumalo; the works at the 
Chdteau of SU Germain; Si. Pierre at Vienne; and 
other works. M. Daumet’s works at Chantilly and 
at the Palais de Justice are highly esteemed by his 
French colleagues, by whom he is hold in great 
honour both for the nubility of Ids character and 


the refinement of his work. M. Daumet has been 
the recipient of various honours, not only from his 
own countrymen, but from abroad. He was 
elected by the unanimous vote of all the nations 
represented on the Permanent Architectural Con¬ 
gress Oommittee to be their President. He is a 
member of the Aoademie des Beaux-.\rts of the 
Institnt de France; Inspeotor-Geneial of Civil 
Buildings, Paris; Vice-President of the Council of 
Architecture of the City of Paris, and Official 
Architect to the Court of Appeal, Paris. He is a 
Commander of the Legion of Honour, and a Past 
President of the Society Centrale des Arcbitectes 
Francois. His servioea on behalf of the educa¬ 
tional side of architecture in France have been 
remarkable. So fewer than nine of his pupils 
have taken the Grand Prix de Rome, among them 
being M. Ch. Girault, the architect of the Petit 
Palais, Paris. M. Daumet was elected Hon. 
Corresponding Member of the Institute in 188G. 

Mr. Graham, in concluding, said be felt that all 
his colleagues would agree that M. Daumet’s career 
had been a groat one. 

The President said be was sure it would not be 
necessary for him to pnt the resolution formally to 
the vote by show of hands, but that it would bo 
carried at once by acclamation. 

The Meeting responded by warmly cheering, and 
M. Daumet was declared elected. 

Attrsiing of Competitums. 

At the Business Meeting of the 2nd March Mr. 
Herbert W. Wills [A.], in accordance vrith his 
notice printed on the agenda, brought forward the 
following resolutions:— 

1. That for all competitions for buildings of 

A'16,000 and upwards a jury of three 
Assessors bo appointed. 

2. That the fees paid to such .Assessors be the 

same in totM amount as the lea hitherto 
paid to one Assessor. 

Mr. Wills, in introducing his resolutions, said:— 
1 should like to remind the opponents of the eom- 
petitive system that I am quite with them in pre¬ 
ferring to obtain work without couiMtition, but at 
the same time if competitions aro held they shonld, 
like funerals, be eondnetod in a decent and reason¬ 
able manner. So lung as architects have not enough 
to do, and public bodies like to chooeo between 
the work of many, instead of directly appointing one 
architect, so long will the system last; and while it 
dues it must bo in the interests of all that it should be 
conducted in the best manner that can bo devised. 
What is the present condition of things? Withont 
wishing to maKc any pursonal remarks, or to deny that 
every .Assessor appointed has merits which justify tram 
some point of view his selection, it is to be deubted if 
eU of them are fitted fur the particular work they have 
to do. It is possible that some of them are eo wrapped 
up in artistic dreams as to be nnabte judicially to 
weigh prosaic {nets, while others read more into a 
design than is there shown on account of their 
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inventive imaftinatiou. l*robably in ahnwii^ tbemaelves 
to be imperfect .AaMison ihe^' are oonelnuvaly demon- 
itratinR their 6tu6«B for higher functiona. I alao 
believe that, assuming they ever make a mistake, it is 
made with the best intentions; bot from the point of 
view of a cumMtitoc these mistakes are a little n^r- 
tnnate, andalUioagh a certain ammmt of chastening is 
good fur us We mayhave a little toomneh ofagood thing. 
It seems to me that tb« chief mistakes made under 
existing cooilitions arise out of, first, tbe Aasesaors 
ignoring definite conditions clearly laid down in the 
instructions issued; secondly, forgetting that a design 
cousistsof plan, section, and elevations, and that in the 
best seberoes thewe must be considered as a whole 
withont undue wei^t being given to any one of 
them; thirdiy, what may m t«rmc«i overlooking a 
design. Frequently one s^ out of a large number of 
designs one selected, while another which ia of the 
same type, but which is better developed and carried 
out, is* apparently left out in the oold. Now before 
oonsideriug propositions to obviate these mistakes I 
should like to say a few words as to cond i t i uns. AVe 
have moet of ns fnsmently fouud ourselves hauili- 
capped by a number of vexatious and useless conditions 
which greatly limit our power of design. For example, 
the stating of the exact areas of a large uumberof 
rooms is, to my mind, useless and nimecessary. It is 
for better to have the superficial areas of departmenu 
approximately staled, leaving their subdivision to the 
competitor, or else to have the statement that rooms are 
for the use of a certain number of people. If. however, 
all the accommodation is scheduled and dimensions 
stated, the promoters shonld leave the cost open, as tbe 
aecommodatioD fixes the cost within narrow lliiiita. 
Tho existing system of fixing the accommodation and 
tbe eoet, and penalising one if one exceeds it. is a direct 
encouragement to mendacity, and we sometimes find 
statements made in reportswhichdo not seem altogether 
probable. But there is another side to the question. 
I well remember Mr. F.mest George telling ns that, 
slthongh elienU' demands were often tronblesome, the 
necessity of complying with them frequently gave rise to 
exceptionally interesting work; and this ia also tbe case 
from lime to* time with conditions in a competition. Tbe 
broad distinction seema to be that pmrooteni should 
tell us what they really want, but that they shonhl not 
dictate to ns as to too manner in which we should 
inert those wonts. Frontage lines should b« definitely 
laid down, and in most easel we should be told in 
which of two or more fronts entrances are reqaired. 
We should be told hi the caae of a hospital the number 
and lise of the wards, ss points of this kind depend on 
the use to which eseh budduig can be pul. which con¬ 
siderations are known to promoters and not to com- 
thors; on the other liand, if accommodation may 
eqnally well placed on one of two floors, it is nm- 
chievons to make even a suggestion as to the position 
of tbo accommodation in question. Broadlv speaking, 
I think suggestions shonld be omitted amf conditions 
cut down to a ressoiiabls iiiiniiinmi. As to drawings, 
1 think the minimum of necessary work should be 
itsked for, and whils conditions should be drawn np 
which ensuiv general uniformity, red-tape regulations 
on the subject may well be omitted. Mr. Alfred Water- 
house used to ask thst each design should be illustrated 
by as few sketches as possible, which I think very 
reasonable. I am quite suro that reports might in 
moat cases be dispensed with, and a prinleu form 


with blank spaces for cost, msterials, cubic measure¬ 
ments, and price be substituted; only typists would be 
damaged by the change. I am also atrongly in favour 
of making promoters pay a cotudderable |iortion of 
the co mmi s si on in case of work which is aban¬ 
doned or delayed for more than a year. This would 
prevent promoters asking for liesigns first ami tbeu 
considering if it sniU them to bnild, as is too frequently 
the case now. Tbe most {re<iaent cause of bad aw'erds 
in my view ie that conditions are ignored, end I think it 
might be gently liinted to Assessors thst it is as easy to 
read coniliHons before an award U made as afterwa^s; 
I believe that the jnry system would be calculated 
to bring about this result. I also think that designs 
which are at present sometimes overlooked by one 
Assessor would be mure likely to be noticed bv some 
member or other of the jury; also that, os wFiat we 
really wont ia a result whi^ should commend ilself 
to ^neral approval, wo should be more likely to 
get it from the conoenstu of upinlou of several men 
than from one man’s judgment. Also there are occasions 
when any single man's judgment, though generally sound 
enough, goes astray, and in such coses ho would probably 
be corrected by his colleagues witli good results. It has 
been urged that the strongest man of a jury will have 
his way. and this is not to be regretted; but he would 
be ehcck^ b^ hia colleagues if he proposed to do any¬ 
thing which IS obvionsly unsound. It has been nrg^ 
that a legal jury would frequently go astray but for tbe 
judge’s summing-up; but it must & remembered that 
the members of a jnry have usually no legal knowletlge, 
wbereoa our juries would be eomposed of judges with 
a trained knowledge of the sabJect-uiaUer. Assuming 
also that each member of a jury is a competent .Asaessor 
—and if he be not hia appoinUneut is a mistake— 
we ^ the greatest amount of safeguard against possible 
individual aberration. Tlie jury system is objected 
to by some because it is said that it wonld do away 
w-lth the personal sense of responsibility. Were thu 
so, it would be ati equally strong argument against 
any system of partnership, but 1 have never beard this 
brought forward. I should rather put it that, if 
so slight a thing does away with a man's sense of 
responsibility, he is tmfit to act singly; for it aiuuimts 
to this, that only fear uf being directly charged with a 
mistake will make a man honestly try to avoid it, 
which to my mind ia equivalent to putting a man in 
a very low moral category. The real jnry sv-stem. anil 
to my mind the only one worth trjing, is llwt which I 
understand ia universal in France and America, the 
decision of three or more Assessors, each having a voice 
in the decision. NatnrallT, tbe less important compe- 
litiima wmild be decided liy yonnger and Icsa eminent 
men Uian the larger and more important onea, but in 
each ease the members of a jury wxrald be on an e<|aal 
fooliug, and they would (I take it) elect tlie most suit¬ 
able of their number to communicate with the pro¬ 
moters. There is another method which has support in 
many quarters, that ia, that there shall be one Asseaeor, 
and two assistants who may express an opinion, but 
who will have no rote. 1 may be entirely wrong, but 
it seems to me that this is no jnry system at all, hut 
the one-man assessorship assiated hy two emt^eo. 
If these ossistjuita are not fnlly qualified and capable 
men they should not be appointed; if they arc I do not 
see why they should not have a voice in Uic decision. If 
Aov sway the Assessor they might as well have a vote; 
if they do not they seem to me to be suptrflnaiis. Also 
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it is »t present always possible for an Assessor to take 
with hiiu a seeand man or two men, and to confer 
with them if he chooses to do so and believes that it 
would be of assistance. 1 am a little afniid. also, that 
it would lead to the Assessor being consulted as to the 
assistants be would like to work with, which would 
further operate a^nst their expressing their views 
with absolute freedom. There is one other suggestion 
I should like to make. AVhatever is finally decided 
OD, I believe that a suggestion I made some years ago 
U worth serious considemtion. It is tliat every year 
a list of .VsBcssors should be drawn up—possibly by the 
Competitions Committee and the Council—and sub¬ 
mitted to the General Dody. These Assessors should 
consist of architects who are ronsidered to be fit and 
proper porsous to act as Assessors fur various types of 
buildings. From this list Assessors should bo nominated 
by the I'rcaident. When I proposed it, it was criticised 
as an infringement of the President's prerogative; but 
in reality it is nothing of tlie kind. We exact ^ear by 
year a heavier tax on the time and services which our 
Presidents render so freely siul generously for the 
common good of all. Xow even if the President has 
more knowledge of competitions and .Assessors than any 
one of OB. the cnlloctivc result of many men’s expert- 
cnee may be of use to him, and by adopting some such 
system wo may be able to help him The general 
consensus of opinion will from time to time show what 
changes should be made in such lists, and only good 
can, as far as I see, come from surh a system. I also 
wish it were possible that some special committee 
could be formed to investitpUe legitimate eoiuplaiuta os 
to the oundticl of competitions. As I have said before 
a bad award is no crime on tlis part of an Assessor, 
but at the same time it does indicate that a mistake 
has occurred. I am not suggi^ting such inquiries 
with a view to reversing awards ^veu, but as a means 
of avoiding the repetition of similar mistakes, and my 
snggostiuii is that the Comptititious Committee, having 
bod such a complaint before them, should decide 
whether or not to a^ the Council to refer the case to the 
special committee formed to deal with such cases. I 
luiiik, ill conclusion, we should remombor that in no 
other profession is it possible, os with us. very largely to 
decide for ourselves whose works should be added to 
the architecture of the present, and tlust anch a power 
should be in rvery jiossible manner safeguarded from 
abuse and error. My reason in proposing a limit of 
cost fur the application of the jury system is that I do 
not think promoters can be expected to par mure 
than the foes scheduled in the Il,I.l).A. Regulations, 
but that at that point a fee is paid for whicli the 
aervievs of three competent men can be obtained. 
I llierefure more the reeoluliona standing to my name. 

Mr. A. W, S. OaosH, M. A [F.), in second) ng the resolutions, 
said that the whole line of argument In favour of the pro¬ 
posed change liail been so fully dealt with by Mr. Wills, it 
was not neoeasary for him to waits the time of the Meeting 
by any sUteiiiont in support of faeta which were evident to 
most of t^m. Willi regard to the jury system which Mr. 
Wills advooutml, he uoofoMed he was not quiM so entbnai- 
aatically in its favour as be bad been some time ago. They 
were none of them Inclined alhigethsr to accept the awards 
of the ioiy, fur instance, in the case of the “I'eace 
Palaoe” oompetitiun at The Hague, or more recently in 
that of the London County Ball. At the same time the 
system bad worked well lor many yean In America and In 
France, and be thought it should be given an extended 
trial in this oountiy. 


Mr. OsoBOX HcBsaaD, F.S-A. [F.], said he hod listened 
with much attention to Mr. Wilis’s proposal, sod had noted 
down what appeared to be the essential points. Mr, Wills 
inggested that in oompetitiona of F15.000 and upwards three 
Assasson should be sppointed. The three Assessors, be 
uoderstood, should be men of equal standing, and Uw fees 
which formerly went to one Assessor should be divided by 8, 
so that each would have his fair share. The principle of 
a jury system. In his opinion, was a perfeotly sound one, 
in spite of recent resolls; but he was not at all satisflod 
that Mr. Wills's proposal, with its hard-and-fast Umita- 
tions, was tbe bm possible eoneeption. He was not 
sore that the limit onght to be put at £15,000, or that 
three Assessors were the right number; but the jury 
principle was ons ha was r^y to support. He would 
therefore move as an amendment, ‘'That Ibii Meeting 
approves of the principle of the jory system in aaseasiug 
oompetitiona, ana that the qnestion be referred to a 
committee of members of the Institute to consider and 
report.*’ He put that forward aa an a men d m ent because 
ba felt that by carrying Mr. Wills’s resolutions intro¬ 
ducing a rigid nils they might on further consideration 
find each a ruin not to be tbe best for their purposes. 
Tbe other matters referred to by Mr. Wilis they would all 
heartily andorse. He personally felt that tha oonditioas, 
whether good or bad, of any ooropetition onght to be 
ligoroasly oboarved by ovary competitor. He also ibought 
that Mr. WtUa’s remaiks with regard to the costs might ba 
oonsidered with advantage, for these coats could be very 
much curtailed. 

Mr. F. CRATTKarox [A.] seconded tbe smandmanL 

Mr. II. HsArwooTB Btathaii {F.} said he vraa very mush 
in sympathy with Mr. Wills's motion, bat be did not 
understand Uie reason for bis proposal of another special 
oammittee to settle tbe point wbellwr a oompetition bad 
been rightly eondneted or not. The Competilloni Com¬ 
mittee sraa exactly the right body. Why moreaae the 
machinery? 

Mr. Macucs B. Anxita [F'.] aaked if it would not be 
better if Hr. MTilla wiUidrew bia resolotiona There might 
be some present who would be induced to vote (or ni# 
proposal not knowii^ the vievrs or the particular form 
which tbe consideration of the subject might lake on the 
Council: but, inaamneh aa Mr. Hubbard had expressed 
what many of them felt, be thought it would very 
much better for the Council to deal with it. It was a very 
big question. He for one saw ilifficulty in Indacing public 
bodies to a^pt tbe principle of three Assessors. They had 
been fairly aucoeaslul (Dotwithstaiiding that the Assessors' 
judgment had not been in oil oases satiafaetory to the 
oompelitors) in their ailvanee during tbe last quarter of a 
century aa regarda the conduct and reeuits of pubtie oum- 
petitioas. Public bodies bad been induced to recognise 
tlis Institute; and no one regretted more than he did 
when tbe antbarity of the luxUlute had been challenged, 
and when the Inxtitnte had not been allowed to exercise its 
beneficial influence over the oondnet of compotitionx. He 
thought that, before voting, every member in Uiat room 
should be fully oonvioced that tbe amendment was not put 
forward with any intention to shelve the subject. Having 
agreed upon the principle, Mr. Hubbard's proposal would 
be the best eoorae to adopt, and he fell it woold be mneb 
better if Mr. Wills and Mr. Cross were to agree to with¬ 
draw the resolution in favour of tbe amendment 

Tax PBESinmiT: Tour ainendmenl, Mr. Hubbard, is that 
tbe Connoil should appoint a committee T 

Mr. HnsBAsn: 1 have only suggested that a committee 
should be fanned, and shnold report to the Council. 

Mr. G. A. T. MinuLwrox [A.] snggestod that tha present 
Competitions Committee would be the right one to deal 
with tbe matter. 

Mr. Ensioxn Wiaruus (F.j asked leave to intervene for 
a moment as Hon. Secretoiy o< tbe Competitions Committee. 

tr U 
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Be bad came 10 the nieeiin^ expertini; to &nd - coneuieiiiit; 
(lie part Umt eompetitloui pUeed in tbe modem Mohileo* 
torsi world—that the room would not be Isrs* enough to 
ooDtsio Uie member* who would Islce sn inlereit in 
Mr. WilU'* motion. With Ihst motion, so Isr ss it went, 
be wo* besnily in ijrmpstbj. He tbongbt that lorae 
improremest on Uie present method ol OMesiing competi¬ 
tion* might be initutod bjr the Institou. Hie oxpenenee 
on the C^petitiona Committee had burns in upon him the 
tact that it was not meisljr the oompetition where the 
award ereaied a great ienastion. beesate it wa« so mani> 
(eetlf in the lace of all prulceeional opinion, that was In 
i|ae<tion- but the assessing of the quite small competition, 
which tbs architectural public did not get into conlaet 
with at all. Those eases were oonitantlj referred to the 
Competitions Committee, and, tpsaking for that committee, 
what the* tell was. that until tbs}r bad got promoters 
and pubUe bodies to accept the seleotion the Institute 
of uie Asseiieur and to abide hr hie award—until that 
acceptation of a nomination tr^ the Ihsaident of the 
Institute was much greater, much wider, and mneb mors 
icadr than it was at present, Uiejr had to be aa careful as 
possible in throwing anj blame or making an; criticisms 
which would weaken the positiou of an Aseeaeor appointed 
in that waj. He was open to eomeetlon if be were wmuK, 
but he thought in all casea which at the moment occurred 
to him that the prindpls on which the Competitions Com¬ 
mittee had acted had been that until Uiat prinuiple waa 
much more widel; and readily accepted they bad to 
support the Atsessor. It was obvious that a eaes occ*- 
sioually occurred where Uie Aseessor had definitively 
eommitteil an error of judgment; and he thought that 
Ui. Hubbard’s amendmsnt might help to rccUh an erroe 
nf that kind. He did not i(uita agree with Mr. Wille that 
the proper method ol ovocoming the difficulty wonld be 
by intiMucii^ the jury systsm. They bail just sceu the 
first application of Uiat system, and in Ite moat flowery 
type. They luid seen one of the Assessors appointed by 
the compnlltors thcmeelTeS' and if one desirad a jury 
system under its best possible aspect, one euuld not have 
it better than that one of the Assessors should be sppolnteil 
by the votes of the competitors thsmselvea. He ventured 
to tay that they had seen the hreakdown of that s 3 ritem. 
A suggestion thrown out tliat evening seemed to com¬ 
mend itself at all event* to hie bumble judgment— aa a 
very much better thing, that la, that when the President 
was asked to nummats an Assessor, lie should nominate the 
Lest man he knew eompetsnt to dsal with the puitlcular 
riasa of work in question; and, having done that, the Com¬ 
petitions Committee shoold be aaked to nominate two 
assistants -junior men who had done something in lbs way 
of winning their spurs, men who were known to be keen, 
and who had qnaJifled to some extent in the particular 
branch of work to be assessed. These assistants should art 
with the .Viseasor himself; they should not have a vote, but 
the AssesKir should not be able to give bia award in the 
face nf their linnest conviction that be hail overlooked 
some partieolar plan, or that tome merit in a particolar 
plan waa worth a little more consideration than ha bad 
given to ik He thould like to carry the eoggeetion a 
point further, and to say that the Ancssor having been 
appointcKl by the President, the two aaaistants might be 
nominated by the Compotitiona Committee, and that the 
Award slmnld not he sent in to the promoters until the 
President hail had a letter from the Ateeseor himself, 
oounlercigned by the two auistants, saying that they 
entirely agreed with the Award propoead to made. If 
that system were adopted by tbc Institute, it would first ol 
all ensure Um Amessor himself being a competent penmn ; 
it would also safeguard him from overlooking a design of 
any merit; it sroutd further prevent the assjstsnta from 
carrying the award against the judgment of a more 
experienoed man ; and it would also give the President of 


the luslitut* tbs opportunity of intervsning beloce any 
nilsehiel waa done, if in the opinion of the two younger 
men the Award was nnaatiafactory in iwy particular. So 
that, under circnmstaiici's ol that aort, if it happened that 
the two young men should sign a minority report h> the 
PresHlcnU the President himaelf would be abU to intervene 
and make qnltc certain that the Aseesaor waa right before 
the Award want in. A* to the appointment of s special 
commiltee to deal with lb* question, be really thooglit, In 
view ol the empty benches tliat eveumg, that that waa the 
only way it could be dealt with coniUtrntly with the 
dignity of the Institute, becauss to carry such a resolution 
as Ur. Wills had moved in a half-cuipSy room, on a 
question of soeb importance to the profession, teemed to 
be altngvthOT wide ol the mark ; but if the qnevUon waa to 
be referred to a Committee, be could not quite see why the 
CoropetitioD* Committee Itaelf abuuld not be competent 
to deal with it. Be did not think he would be revealing 
the secret* of the chamel-booee In a way that would bt 
eonaidersd contempt ol eourt if he said that resolotions 
and recuoimeiulationi trow that committee bad gone to 
the Council at different times, and bad been treaM with 
a lordly amount of dlidaln, which apparently ths Council 
Iiaii hten entirely jnstified In meting out to them when 
oiu considered toe soppurt Mr. Wills had received that 
evening; but. nevertheless, those recommendation* had 
gone up ftum the Competition* Committee, and although 
it eras very fr«iuenlly e^Ied to taak. becauee when unsatis¬ 
factory eonditions were publlibcd it had to deal with the 
promoters, and to carry on, perliape, s somewhat protracted 
correspondenre with them before it oonld get those con¬ 
dition* amended, and eventually had to blackball the 
eompatilioii when it was i|uite evident that 111 * promoters 
did nut Intoiul to amend their condition*;—although they 
had all that to deal aitb, he believed that the committee was 
quite competent to report to the Council on the question 
before them. He srould suggest that Mr. Hubhurd’s 
amcuiUuent should be modified in nicli a way av to make 
the Competitions Committee the body to dual with the 
matter. 

Mr. HcBBsati ntid he was quite prrpered, if his seconder 
was, to sgree to Mr. Wimperis't pruposal; and as Mr. 
Wills had taken so much trouble in the matter, he thonghi 
it would be a good thing if he rontit be co-opted on to that 
committee. He would like siso to suggest that Mr. Jemniett, 
whose design for the County Hall waa a most cxeellenl 
one, slionid also be co.opted on to that oommittee. 

The l^BEKnutsT ; 1 think the Council have power to do 
that, anil it might be brought np at their next meeting. 

Mr. Eovnn T. Utu., Viet-IWtuitnt, Mtid he should 
like to speak to llie motion, hccause it was a erannmn 
principle nnderlylng any suggested reform tliul louie 
reason shoold be shosm for supposing Uist the reform 
suggested wonld be sn improvement. Hr veutured to 
suggest that Mr. MTlit had not shown in hli argument 
that If they had a jury of three tliey would be any better 
off than befure. Hr must confess that bis sympathy 
waa much more with the luggestion, whieb he believed 
emanated from the President in bis Aihlrcas the year before 
last, of having an Asaesaor with two aasistsnii. Mliat 
evidence had Mr. WUIa brought befoia them Uiat a jury 
would give them better result* than they hod had liilborto ? 
They bad had Tlir Hogue Oompetitian, but would anyone 
bring that forward as an instance to show that the best 
results had been obtained from the jnry system? They 
had had another jnry In a mure reoent coinpotitiou. 
Ha did not know whether Mr. Wille would suggest 
that tlie result of that oompetition bad demonstrated 
that the jury system was a much Iwttar system than 
that under which they had been working. He thought 
that before this reform should be oommended to a 
meeting of the Institute, Mr. Willi should show them 
that the brilUanl results of the jnry system had 
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been 10 coocpicnooi^y ihowD in recAnt cnaet thnl ih<y 
woold Knin Rranlly by ndopUng it in futnre. Ua 'reDtaml 
U> fiM^jeat that ba biui ^tosvtber failed to do ao. Xha 
great thing they ought to imprcB upon Aeieaaora waa that 
when ibore wera canditiona they must abide by ihoM con- 
ditiona. That naa the whole eeeret. If AascsMua gate the 
go-by to ooiidiuoD*t they would never get a reanll aatla- 
laetory to anyone. I<et the Aaaeieor be himMll jadicial in 
tiim uilnd, and when he if a gnod man (aa Aaaeaaora 
generally are) they woold gel a good rorolt. He tiM thia 
in all aerlouaueaa, and with a full Mnie of roaponaibillty- 
An AaaesioT might commit an error of judgment, but he 
would not wbe miatakea eoch ai they complained of. It 
waa not ao moeh errura of jndgmiint, but the orer- 
luoking of whal compclllora thought to be important 
points In their dealgns. The scheme which emanated 
from the l^ident waa a mneb better one than 
that snggested by Mr. AViUs: it waa that there shonid 
be an Aaacasor with a full tense of hit teaponsibiUty; but 
aa erory man was talliUa, it waa a very good thing that 
he should have somebody whose boainesa should be to 
draw hia attention to points which possibly might have 
escaped hlim When an Assessor hod a maaa of drawings— 
it might be bondrede—to wade through, it waa qnite eon- 
oeivablc ho might oretiook something; but if he had two 
aaaistanta—younger men, keen, and full of energy—they 
would be only too glad to point oot (acta that the Asaeasor 
abonld take into ounaideraliaa. If the proposal were on 
such lines aa that. It would hare his very cordial support, 
and he should like to propose, on Mr. W'imperis’s lugges- 
tion, that the matter suouid go to tbs Competitions Com¬ 
mittee to consider it in all its details, and to report to the 
Council with a view to its adoption in that room later on. 
He wonid suggoit, fnrther, that in coropetlliona it might be 
poseible to make the ooiuUtioni lees in number and the 
snggcstiaiia miaw, m as not to hamper the men too much, 
hot to lay dovm certain rules, which should be aa the laws 
of the Medcf and Pattiana. beyond which no one should 
go. As regards the question of Uu remuneration of 
Aaaetsors : one could not expect promoters to pay a 
laign fee than they had been accustomed to pay, ^ if 
they wore to have three leading men in the prtdesaion to 
assess a small competition, it must be remembered that 
every labourer was worthy of his hire. It was all very well 
to Bay that they should take it aa an honour, but roanhail 
to live, and if three men of enoal rank were only to be 
offered five gutneas or ten guineas for aasecsing perhaps 
150 seU of drawings, thev would never get men rf standi^ 
toundertake it; they could nut afford it—It waa impoaaibla. 
No barrister would do it. and no engineer would do it; and 
why shonid an architect 7 

Mr. WIU.S explained that the limit he auggestol meant 
that each one of the three Aaaeesnra would gst srmething 
like A'AU, and be did not suggest that the leading men 
should alwaya do it. Small conipelitioos might ha taken 
by younger nun, io ilut the hire might be suited to the 
laboorcr. 

Mr. Hau. said be only mentioned that aa one of the 
facts which the Competitions Committee would have to 
consider if it shonid be sent to them to deal with. Ha 
Ihougbt they ought to deal with the whole qnestioD, and 
hr felt strongly that they shonid not now commit themselves 
to the principle of a jury of three, but that they thonld con- 
eider tile other alternative, which the President, with his 
gtrat experience, had suggested ; and he balisved that that 
was the line on which, possibly, they might very retxioiwbly 
eome to a oompromise on lllia vex^ queetion. Bo urged 
this course very strongly on the Meeting. 

Mr. HcHSAan asked U Mr. Hall Intended that the two 
junior advisers to the Assessor should have any voting 
povrer, or only be in an advisory position. 

Mr. Hau. observed that that was one of the details which 
the Competitions Committee would have to consider very 


carefully. He thought it should be an advisory posillon, 
but one which should be suiBcicntly strong to influoDM 
the chief A>>seasor who had to make the award; and m 
would add just one word—they most not let the puhK- 
think that they were dissaUsfled vrilh the Asaeseui on the 
lines they had taught them to adopt. H did. ^e 
public might relnse to have Assessors at all, and that 
would be a very grave question. Therefore it rw{ulred 
vary great circumspection before they attempted, in face 
of the publie, to change the system. They should keep 
it as an InsUtute matter that there must bo aesis^ta to 
lha Aasesaor, end the 1‘ieaident would only appoint t^ 
Aaseaaor on the iMndition of hia obaervlng the rule l^ 
down. This, he thought, would not dUtnih the muid of 
the public, which waa very important, while competitor* 
vrould get what they desired. 

Mr. Ww. WooDWAan [f.] said ho was sorry that Mr. 
Wimperi* had reiterated his lamenUllon that this subject 
vraa bel^ brought before half-empty benchas. Some of 
the most important subjecU whleh had becu brooght before 
the Institute bad been delivered before baU-cmptybenchm. 
and be had in hU mind his own critielsm annoallv on me 
Annual Iteport. It anpearrd to him from what Mr. 
WiiQperis had said and from the few almoat sotfo wet 
obaervations which had come from the front of tho ro«m 
that the juiy system had, to iimi Mr. \nmperui B words, 
broken down, and it vras propoood now by Mr. vviUa Uiat 
it shouid bo retainod. AVilh regard to the jury system 
having broken down, ho thought it would he a very hummt- 
able thing if, tho Institnte having practically agreed to the 
jury system in the recent instence mentioned, it got to the 
ear of the pubhe that the Institute had expressed iU 
approval of the jury systam in that pariicul^ He 

thought it regrettable that that competition having been 
conductad piactioally with the approval of the proleesion, 
thay should call it in question at that meeting. He thought 
the result had been perfectly fair. He did not say t^l 
anybody suggested that it was unfair, but the oboervation 
had been made that the jury system had broken down. 
With regard to the motion, it seeroed hard upon a com- 
Mtitor gngaiptig in & coxupotitxui* the ooul of which wmM 
bc/U.OOO, if he were not to have the benefit of e jury, while 
the competitor in a £15,000 oompotiUon would have that 
benefit If there waa a eompeUtior. at all, and it warrwtrf 
the appointment of an Asaeaaor, be did not think they sbould 
limit the sum et which the jury should be appointed. A^n, 
with regard to the feet, it might be tliat he did not read up 
his Institute literature carelttUyenougb.bat he waanotaw^ 
that there was any particular fee agreed ui»n.* Mr. W ills 
Atatiil in hia opening speech that he objected to deta^ 
being given by the pnanotcra of competitions. His 
opinion, however, was that such detaUa were very useful 
indeed to eompetilora. If they knew exactly what was 
wanted vrith the sises of the various apsitmcnts, snrely 
that mnat be of aMutance to a man who could allocate 
these particular apartmenU to thair proper poaltions on 
the aile. Speaking for himself, he should not object to 

that at all. With regard to the list of Aasesaors. Mr. Wills, 
he thought, had suggeeted that there should be a 
praeticaUy pnbliabed. or. at all events, posted up in ll« 
Listitatc. Th 4 t. however, would b« t«iy Invidioo*. U 
they once began to pnbllsh a liat of Assasaora, which list 
W b«n suggested by the Council, they woold vmy likely 
find many men not included in that list who. It wromd 
be thought, ought to be, and this would give rise to a ki^ 
of comment which waa not at all desirable. He thought 
they had better not have the list. He agreed wi^ mimh 
that Mr. WiUa had said, and agreed thotongbly with 
a great deal that Mr. Ball had said; but after finding that 
• The note appended to the BegnlalioiiA for Competitii«nt 
•latei:—“The usual RI.BJt. Boole of Ghoreea for Aseerenig 

Competitions ia the sum of thirty guineas, ulus Me Mlh per 
cent, upon the cstimmUd cootof the propoMd building, —bn. 
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the main proportion wme the jorjr. end alter having fonnd 
that a lar^ voice in that meeting had lamented the lact 
that the preeent 1017 iTatcm had iailed, it teemed to 
him it would be tar better to teare thl« queetion aa 
it was, and not to attempt to dictate too much to 
the pramotco ol competitiona. beeauee he tliongbt 
direcUj the Inatitute began to dictate thej would be 
brought under the denomination id a trade nnioa who 
wae attempting to foroe ita warea. if he might ute 
the term, on the promotera. If promoleri came to the 
Institute and aak^ for an Aaaeem to be appointed, be 
personal!; had ever; oonfidenoe, wboerer the rretiilonl 
waa, that the Preaidrnt knew the proper man to select for 
the particular btancb of building with which that Aeaeesor 
should be more thoronghl; acquainted, and ha had ever; 
euiifiiienee that the result would be that the proper Aaaeasor 
or Assesaots would be eent to the promoters. 

Tbs PnstnaxT referred to the proposal that the ques¬ 
tion should be oontidered b; the Competitions Committee 
with a view to reporting to the Council, and appealed to 
Mr. Wills to waive hia motkm and rel; upon what the 
CompetitiouE Committee and the Council should decide in 
the matter. He oonld asaurt the Meeting that the Council 
would approach the queetion with vet; great reepeol and 
with a wish to give it ever; poaaible attention. For his 
own part be had competed lairl; often in bis earl; da;s, 
and he knew something of competitions and of the duties 
of Asseeaurs. and the subject had alwajrs been one of great 
interest m him. Recent); be had had experience in The 
Hague Competition, and in his Opening Address ol the 
jear before last he had suggested the advisabilit; of having 
sn Assessor with two assistant Aeaeseors. It had been 
suggested on the present ocrasiim that those assistants 
should be appointed b; the Competitions Committee. He 
saw BO reason wh; that should not be accepted, and be saw 
DO reason either wb;, if there were an; seriotts diflerence 
of opinion between the Assessor hiniseU and the asaisiant 
Assessors, an appeal should not be nude to the Freeidcnt 
before the Award waa made public. He saw no reason 
against that: but he sssared them that the Competitions 
C^mittee first, and the Council afterwards, would 
approach the subject with ever; wish to thresh it out to a 
satisfaetor; coneluaion. With regard to The Hague Com. 
petition, then was a book on the table before them contain¬ 
ing not on); iUnstrations ol the sueceiaful designs, bat also 
iUoBtratioQS of some of the ansuecesaliil designs, and be 
thought that sn inspection of tbeee would show them that 
Tha Hague Competition with the jni; s;Btem was an 
absolute failure. He had mucli pleasure in presenting 
this book to the Librar;. 

Mr. CaosE asked leave to make a luggeetion. He was 
spesdiing on bis own behalf and not on behalf of die 
mover, but he thought it might be an inducement to Mr. 
Wills if the; brought before the Council at its next meeting 
a proposal for the co-option ol, sa;, three members outside 
the Council tossrvs on tbs Competitions Committee, with a 
view to eT;stallUiiig the proposals that had been made tlut 
evening. He suggested that if Mr. Hubbard. Mr.dcmmolt, 
and Hr. Wills were added to the Competitioni Committee 
while this question was being diseusKd ever;one, including 
Mr. Wnia, would be satisfied. 

Taa I'amnuT: I have no doubt that the Councii will 
take that suggestion into consideration. 

Mr. WnxB, alter sums further remarks, intimated hia 
wiilingnesa to snthdraw bis motion. 

The proposition that the question be referred to the 
Competitions Committee to eonsidcr and report to the 
Council was then pul to the Meeting and deela^ carried. 


The IntcmationaJ Competitian for the Peace Palatx at 
The Hsg^e. 

The President has presented to the Library of 
the Institute a fuUo volnme containing seventy- 
four plates illustrating the six prixe and a selection 
from the other designs submitted in this c.>mpeti> 
tion in 1906. The volume is a handsome pratenta* 
tion gift prepared under the direction of the 
Architects' Society of Amsterdam, that is, “Do 
Maatscbsppij tot Bovordering der Bouwkunst," 
for which especial thanks will be due to the Presi¬ 
dent from all who make its acquaintance. 

Mr. Collcutt referred to the competition in his 
Premdential Address of the Session 1006-7, and it 
is nnnecessary, even with this volume in hand, to 
attempt to reopen judgment upon the conduct of 
one of the most interesting competitions of our 
generation, or to allude to its relation to the, at 
present, bnming question of assessing by jury. 

We have here a conspcctns of universal archi¬ 
tectural ideals worked out upon a scheme prncti- 
cally unaffected by hampering conditions of special 
requirement or difficulty; freedom of expression 
has been nnusnally possible, and only what the 
architect himself feels and knows to m proper to 
the building of the great tribunal of the world's 
peace lias l>een required of him. 

The local interest of buildings, so specially 
preached and practised in England for half a cen¬ 
tury past, is out of court at llague, and without 
it the civil tradition of architecture vanishes; 
neither guildhall nor chateau can assist in the 
search fur a Temple of practically arbitrated Peace, 
plus a llhraiy. Eoclosiastical art, itself wholly 
wrought in peace of them that make for peace, has 
no place, fur the peace in view b not of the spirit 
but of the ffesh, new in concrete idea, a bte product 
of time, desiderating a cradle rather tiian a 
community home. Whence can the motive be 
drawn ? Without type, amdogy, or ^nucedont how 
feeble b any man's thought, l^w void and hollow 
the architect’s I 

Since the dara of the competition for the 
Edinburgh Public Library—won by Mr. George 
Washington Browne (of notable prenomcn), whose 
reappnrance among the County Hall architects 
has given such pleasure to hb admirers—when 
Mr. Caniegie initiated a progress of architectaral 
competitions throughout tha kingdom, until The 
Hague, this public benefactor of Uterntnre and 
thought, as well as of ecclesiastical miiiilc, has 
often made architects strive to express a practical 
appreebtion of literature in librarv buildings. But 
in asking for a Peace Palace &ir. Carnegie was 
asking for more than be knew.artd thereupon much 
furious thinking, and drawing too, ensued, of whbb 
a considcroblo portion b emb-^i^ in this volume 
of designs. 

“ L’art de I'ipoque " was the motto adopted by 
Herr Otto Wagner of Vienna (who will do the 
Institute the honour of receiving it at the Con- 
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gress) for his design, and os so often happens in 
competitions under pseudonyms, it carries sym¬ 
pathy and explanation with it into the considera¬ 
tion of the di»ign. But, of coarse, all the designs, 
whether, like Ilorr Wagner’s, frankly modem in 
the latest Viennese phase of I’ari nouveau, or, os 
M. Cordonmer’a, really mi^em in its phase of 
adapted free Benainsanco, or skilfally reminiscent 
of the latest eighteenth-centnry palaces of the 
Netherlands, like Herr Hocheder’s of Munich, all 
alike ate epochal if not epoch-making. L’art de 
Pfpoque is not the narrow individualistic view of 
things wliich cleans the slate and memory inces¬ 
santly of all occomulated results. 

European Classic is well represented by M. 
Marcel's second premiated design—I’arision, 
suggestive perhaps of a pla 3 red-out manner—and 
by Herr Wendt's heavy German Classic pile; 
while American architects successfully vie with 
their European brethren in claiming heritage in 
the living Modem Benoissance tradition of Central 
Europe. The English group are manifestly out¬ 
side their indnonoe; one and all are English, not 
European; the incurable (virtuously so maybe) ^bit 
of looking backward, rather than forward for 
movement and ideal, contains all their desigiu 
within on insular boundary of feeling, and it is 
really difficult to realise exactly bow Modem 
Classic English designs, solemnly conceived and 
executed, appeal to the Continent^ critic, born and 
bred in an active Renaissance atmosphere. 

The book has, of course, its many freak desi^is, 
interesting, charming, amusing, and distressing. 
Volcanic vigour and vice stn^gle in many, breadth 
and peace are but rarely attained. L'art nouceau 
is exhausting itself, Parisian Classic has almost 
done so, Mediff'Valism has now become exotic, and 
perhaps, after all, M. Cordonnicr’s freshness and 
quality are the most satisfactory sensations of the 
volume. In plan, the snocessful and premiated 
designs are quite powerful and convincing; sound 
plannin g must assert itself even in the most 
purely artistic and idealistic types of building, 
in draughtsmanship the foreign schools excel; it is 
of a quality peculu^ly bred in Uie schools for the 
purposes of the great student competitions, com¬ 
pared with which oar best results are meagre and 
dry. But in general principle, in movement, in 
tnOuenoe, there are brolly written upon the eleva¬ 
tions of M. Cordonnieru design, and on many 
others, the unmistakable results to European and 
univorsal architecture of the British school of 
building of the last half-century. 

Now life bos come to the Renoiasance tradition 
from the liberating influence of the Gothic 
revival. Tlie Romantic school of design esta¬ 
blished hero has pupils everywhere, and though 
English designers found themselves constrainm, 
in this competition, to attempt a Continental 
eclecticism in Classic architecture, and thereby have 
not unnaturally toiled, they may find in this 


Tolumo abundant testimony to the vitalising 
ener^ with which England has infected the 
world's thought, not in the narrower field only of 
decorative art, but in the greater world of archi¬ 
tectural design. 

Bebesfobd PlTE. 

Mortar Experiments. 

In accordance with the scheme uf work sanc¬ 
tioned by the Sub-Gommittoe of the Science 
Standing Committee of the Institute, the work of 
analysing samples of lime, sand, clay, trass, and 
pozzuoloua, and making the necessary briquettes 
and blocks for testing the tensile and cruslung 
strength of the mortars mode with those materials 
in varying proportions, is being rapidly jvoceeded 
with in the laboratory of Mr. \V. J. Dibdm, F.I.C., 
Ac.. Westminster, wbo has allocated two rooms 
for the special purposes of these experiments. Up 
to the present the various analyses are practically 
complete, in addition to which about seven hundred 
briquettes and blocks have been made and stored on 
shelves pending the expiration uf the time allotted 
for breaking. As each set is tested the results 
ore set out on a series of about eighteen diagrams, 
the curves thus obtained enabling the progress of 
the work to bo watched. Tbo periods during which 
the aeveral sets of blocks and briquettes will be 
kept before being put on the testing machine are 
one month, three months, twelve months, and two 
years, so that the work will necessarily extend over 
a considemhio period. In addition to the above a 
valuable and interesting collection of data is being 
obtoinod by tbo results of the analyses of a series 
of ancient mortars which have been forwanled to 
Mr. Dibdin by members of the Institute, amougst 
them being samples from the Roman wall under 
Leoilenhall Market, from a Roman hypocaust at 
Chester, and from Allington Castle. .As the special 
methods of investigation adopted by ^fr. Dibdin 
sot out certain features not shown in previous 
published analyses, the results of the investigation 
will be of special and peculiar interest. 

H. 1). Searlbs-Wood, 

//oa. Sec. Science Committee. 

Winchester CathedraL 

A meeting on belutlfuf the Winchester Cathedral 
Preservation Fund was held at the Mansion House 
on the 2ud i nst, tbo Tjord Mavor presiding. Among 
those proBcnt were the Archl)isbop of Canterbury, 
the BUbop of Winchester, Lord Winchester, and 
the Doan of Winchester. The Lord )layor re¬ 
marked on the small attendance, but expressed 
himself confident that when an account of the 
condition of this great national monument appeared 
in the Press, together with particulars of what was 
being done to make it safe for the future, the 
requisite funds for completing the work of restora¬ 
tion would be forthcoming. 
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Tlic Aiclibishop, in the oouruo of an eloquent 
aildrcss, rcmarke<l that Winchester Cnthi'draf and 
its needs did not constitute a I* cal question only, 
but concerned the whole country. It was the 
cathedral of the ancient capital of England—the 
centre of an empire which in the days of Canute 
extended from Scandinavia across the sea. The 
pr«.sent fabric was linked up with something which, 
quite apart from ita architectural beauty and con¬ 
secrated connections with wholo generations of 
worshippers within its walls, gave it a place in the 
hearts of all those who were iutcreated in the 
education of the pwiple. Nobodj? who know its 
history in the past, or iU traditions, which they 
desired to las fruitful in the present, would fail to 
put in the very tintt place among the founders of 
English education, as they knew and valued it, the 
namo and figure of William of Wykeham. He 
was identified, as few men had ever been with a 
great building, with Winchester Cathedral. Many 
other places showed his designing power and skill, 

but Winchester Cathedral afforded a unique example 

of the magic of a great man in bringing his thought 
and powers to bear npan the work of Iransforming, 
in a way he coiisider«<l wise and beautiful, a monu¬ 
ment ti the j»ast into the noble and dignified 
monument that we had at present. He wished 
God-spoed to those who bad undertaken a difficult 
task, and ho trusted that they who felt no less 
interested than the jaople of Winchestur in the 
Cathedral would help to set things straight and 
to make the fabric strong. 

The Dean of Wiiicheatcr (Dr. Furneaux) said 
that, so far as could be seen at present, they would 
re<|airo AiJO.hOO to carry out the necessary work. 
There was no security, however, that, as the work 
procee<lpd, they would not find further mischief, 
revpiiring the estimates to he increased. So far 
i;'51,02l'^bnd been received, leaving them to raise 
iBri,185. To obtain the last if20.000 or ^80,000 
was always a bard task, and be looked forwunl 
with some anxiety to raising the balance of the 
amount rt<iuired. The subscriptions had unfor¬ 
tunately shown a little falling-off of late. They 
owed a deep debt of gratitude to the City Com¬ 
panies. The floldsmiths' Oimpany had given, 
first, A 600, and then A6,000, and liad undertaken 
the entire expense of rejsiiring the west front, and 
the Mercers, the Merchant Taylors’, and the 
Clothworkers' Companies were among the other 
City guilds which had generously contributed. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, ILA., thought that the mis¬ 
fortunes of t^ Catheilral liogan almost os soon as 
it was built, owing to the foundations having been 
built on what wiw originally the horders of a bog. 
The eastern port of the Cathedral had been under- 
inned, and might now be regartled as secure. He 
escribed the cracks and fissures in tho walls of 
tba south transept. This had now been shored up 
in such a way that he hoped it would “go on 
crutches ” until there were funds to pul it right. 


The north transept was in luudly a better con¬ 
dition. In one corner twenty-five tons of concrete 
bad been injected. They now had to leave further 
work there for want of funds. As to the rest of 
the b uilding , a good deal rwinire*! t« be done, but 
fortunately it was not in such a had state as the 
rarts bo had menlioned. 

Lord Winchester, referring to the criticism 
which had been IovcIIihI against the manner in 
which tho rcstontioD liad been tawried out, said 
that on their side they were quite satisfied not 
only with tho care which their architect had taken 
to preserve the majesty and beauties of the fabric, 
but with the skilful way in which their engineer 
had carried out the work. 

The Bishop of Winchester stated that the 
response througluiut the diocese of NN inchesto to 
the fund bad been very geutrons, and, in view of 
the support which they bi ped to obtain in ndoii 
and throughout the country, they felt confident 
that the work they had undertaken would lie 
achieved during tho next few years. 


THE WOODCARVEB AT ST. PAUL’S. 

atk Ftbrttarg 1906. 

To tht Editor Jocknal RJ.B.A.,— 

Sir,—M r. W. J. Gribblc's reprint is vmy interest¬ 
ing, but has he satisfied himself that it is not a 
forgery"? 1 wish I could give him the reference 
where I have previously seen it reprinted, and also 
another reference to a dismissal of the same as an 
obvious falsification. I should he much interested 
to know that it is undoubtedly genuine, but 1 am 
afraid, on the face of it, that there is considerable 
reason for the doubts which I have seen tlirown 
upon it, in spite of a certain degree of apparent 
simplicity in the contents. Readers of tho Carved 
Cartoon will recall the ingenious use of fragments 
of Pepys and Evelyn to weave a romance round 
the name of Grinling Gibbons.—I am, Sir, very 
respectfully yours, Abthcb T. Bolton Td.]. 

Tht Athtnitum. 37te February 1906. 

To the Editor .loruNAL R.l.B.A.,— 

SiK,—1 am sure that many mombers of the 
Institute have read with gnat interest a letter 
print^ in your Joctiinal of the 22nd insL, u^n 
the authority of Mr. Oribhie, under the heacUng 
“ The Story of a Woodcorver of St. Paul’s.” Tho 
title U calculated to excite cariosity, and as 1 read 
the letter which purports to have Ison written 
early in the Seplemlwr of lOUO by tho ingenious 
—or should it l» ingenuous?—young countryman 
“Phillip Wood from Isindon” as Mr. Gribble 
calls him—curiosity changed to amazement, lie- 
wilderment almost. The extremo modomnoss of 
the diction, of the ideas, and of the spoiling in this 
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pretty and touching “ abort atory "—for it is really 
not so much a letter as a complete romance in 
miniature, skilfully roconntod—quits confounded 
me, I coiiiiared with it a ktier tf Grinling 
Gibbons, written some fifteen years previously, 
and of which a reprint appears in the notes to 
Wheatley's Evelyn: 1 'sus charmed to see how 
much our artizans had improved in «lunatioa in 
that short time. Again, T ocmpartd with it a 
letter of Sir Christopher Wren’s, written barely 
three montlis liefore tWt of the mgenurus young 
woodcarver who reads “ Master bbakspear his 
works " as he wanders about the fields of Sudbury, 
and tells a boawor d carving to Mr, Addison or 
Addington—he is not sure which, I was charmed 
to find that be spells and expresses himself in more 
modem wise than Sir Christopher himself. It 
is a pity that this remarkable document shonld be 
veiled in the anonymity of " a mannecript preserved 
in the British Museum." All the mannacripts in 
that library are, I lielieve, carefully catalogued; 
will not Mr. Grihhle or his correspondent favour 
ua. with the name of the collection in which the 
letter api)ears,and its number? In the meantime 
I should like to make a few oltservations which 
occurr^ to mo on reading, and re reading, this 
truly remarkable document. I'p to the year 1709, 
when Tonsun published his ectovo Shnkosperm 
in six volumes, the only edition of Shakesimar'a 
works which had appeared were the first four 
folios, all of them handy little volumes about 
18^ inches by 81 inches, wntaining some four 
hundrtMl i>agea. Did the ingenuous Phillip (who, 

1 notice, writes him down as “ Shakspear," though 
bo is always spelt " fihakespear *' in the folios; I 
note this lecaose his spelling is generally so accu¬ 
rate) slip his folio into his pocket as he went to 
walk in the field* of Sudbury? He must have 
luul a special pocket. Further, as to Mr. Addbon 
or Addington. I have suffered a great disappoint¬ 
ment over this, as 1 had hoped there was in 
it some reference to a well-known man of tho 
day. Addington I had at once to dismiss; the 
wftU-knovm politician of that luune tlourished 
one hundre«l years later; so lljera remained 
JuBopb Addison. I find that he was in 1G09 
but twenty-seven years of age, not yet known to 
fame, and very short of funds ; so he is unlikely to 
have given ten guineas for a piece of carving, more 
especially as in August of that year be was airway 
in Paris, on hii way to Italy. This, alasl extin¬ 
guishes the hoiie that another proof of his well- 
known h»imamty hail been onearthod. The refer- 
enoea to carving in Mclfurd and Sudbury churches, 
the " elephants and li.ms ” carved for Master Ralph 
Haybittle, the identification of the amiable 
Quakeress of 9 Ivy Lane, offer a wide field for 
rosenrch and sarmise; hut this letter is already 
long. I cannot help remarking, however, on tlw 
interesting light thrown on the procwlnre of those 
^ys and on Wren’s character by those remarks 


of his recorded by Phillip VTui^ “ 1 engage yon, 
young man; attend at my office to-morrow fore¬ 
noon.'’ He is not to work with tho other arvers 
on the job or in the shop, under Grinling Gibbons, 
but goes straight to work in tho architect’s office. 
How few of us would have behaved in that way t 
How unlike what we know of Wren. U)a is his 
sententious remark to the bashful Phillip : “ .A 
great national work is entmsteil to my charge: it 
is my solemn duty to mind tlmt no p^t of the 
work falls into unworthy hands." This is more 
like “ the Nelson touch " than the words of a 
great scientist and truly modest man. 1 think wo 
owe great thanks to Air. Gribble for bringing the 
letter to our notice, and I trust he will complete 
the kindness by acceding to the rajaesl made 
above, and enabling us to idenlify Uie document 
among the thousands in the British Jluseum.— 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Ambkose Povntf.b [A’-j. 

p.S.— I notice in your issue of 7lh December 
1907, p. 14 , Mr. Ralph Nevill’s letter on brick¬ 
work, in a footnote to which he slates that the 
reference in a document of 1487 to the “bere- 
hrewers" “ considerably anteilatea the time 

generally as.signed for the introdnetion of beer into 
England." Beer, onltais I am badly luislaken, 
has boon brewed in these islands for 900 years at 
least. Breweries are reffrircd to in the Aasir .0 of 
1212, which regulated building in London, and 
Burton-on-Trent waa in the thirteenth century 
alr^y knowm for the excellence of its water for 
brewing purp'?ses. Perhaps 1 have misunderstood 
Mr. Nevill, hut he makes his statement without 
t|iulification.—.A. P. 

•,* Mr. Grihble’s attention having been called 
to the doubts cast upon tlio genuineness of tlie wi od- 
carver’s letter, he replies under date 2nd March; 
“ With reference to the authenticity of the * Story 
of a Wood-carver,' I can only say that my infor¬ 
mant copied it from >Qme umga/.ine, of which he 
has forgotten the name, some twenty-five years 
ago. The spelling and piinottuttion have no danht 
lieen modernised in many places. I am unable to 
give any reference by which it may lie found at tho 
British'llluseum, but probably the aiitborities there 
could set the matter at rest." In a later letter 
Mr. Gribble stales that be is making inquiry at the 
Museum. 


Mr. W. T. Olitricvc , f'.i uk* w to mrntion ilut lli* ivo 
Ultatnitiun* ol eeillnK* ot Uoljnood I'aUee in his paper on 
Uuyol SteotcU I'olaocw [Jonasi., itSth Jannoryj wm re 
pruducetl trooi prints InidrcrtcnUf taken from ncgalirv* 
{jclonKing to Mr. OeorRS T. Diuikart, anil pirlNued optr,**!; 
(or hU book on ** The Art of the llasterTr" t<i be publuhrA 
sburtlT^ by Mr. BaUtoril. 
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MIN'UTKS. IX. 

At • Special Geoenl Ueetini; held Monday, 9nd Hairh 
190S, at fi pjn.—Present ; Mr. Thomas E. Colkott, 
dtni. in the Chair; 33 Fellows linrlnding 15 member* o( 
the Council), and 23 Associate* :— 

The Ptesldeul annoonccd that the Meetinft was r<m- 
een^ pnrsnaot to Br.law, for the purpose of electing the 
Royal Oold MedalUst'for the current year, and mov^, in 
acoordance with notice, that M. Honord Daumet be elected 
for the honour. 

Mr. Alexander Graham, F.8J1., Him. Sorrefory, seconded 
the resolution, and gave a brief account of M. Daumct’s 
professional career and wotka. Whereupon it was 

RneoLm, by acclamation, that, gnbjeet to His Majesty's 
gracious sanction, the Boyal Oold Medal for the 
promotioti of Architecture be awarded this year to 
M. Honors Daumet, Membre de I'lnatitul de France 
IHou.CorrJI.']. for his executed works as an architect 
and for his distinguished services in the cause at 
architectural edn ea ti on . 

The Bpeeud Meeting then terminated. 


At the Blnth General Meeting (Business) of the Senion 
1007-08, held at the conclnsion of the abore.minuted 
Special General Meeting and similarly cunstitulod, the 
minntm of the Ordinary General Meeting held Monday, 
17th February 1008 {p. 277], were taken aa read and 
ugned aa eorrect. 

The following members attending for tbs first time sinee 
their election wore formally aiimittod by the President— 
via. James Davidson (Caatbridge. K.B.). John Arthur 
Smith (Basingfttoke), Henry Victor Ashley. FrUotcM ; and 
William Godfrey Milhnm, BJLOxod., Associo/c. 

The Hon. Secretary having farmally acknowledged the 
receipt of books presented to the library, a cordial vote 
of thanks snu passed to the donors. 

The following candidates were elected to membership 
liy show of hai^ under By-law 0 

Aa FatnowB (9). 

HENBT MARTINEAU FLETCHER, MJL CanUb. 
LAURENCE KIRKPATRICK HAIX. 

EDWARD MANSELL (Birmingham). 

GOOFBEY PINKERTON. 

CHARI.es henry bourne QUENTfEIAi. 

THOMAS llOBEBT UICHAllDS. 

WILX.IAM OAUDNEK ROWAN (Glasgow). 

MAXWELI. MABEU1.Y SMITH. B-A. CanUb. 

WllJJAM B. WHITIE. GUigow. 

Aa AseocTATXB (31).* 

annesley Harold brownbiog (fVii6ofioi«r looa. 

Studtnt 1906]. 

WILLUM THOMAS CI-ABKE (/Vobafiomr 1001, Sfu- 
dnt 1004], 

\T.BN0N constable [PriiAa/ioner 1904. SluiUni 1904], 
HENRY RALPH CRABB, Asaae.MJnBi.aE. IPrabntUmtr 
1901. Student 1901). 

JOSEPH BERKELEY CUBEY (Profiofioasr 1900, Stu¬ 
dent tOIH]. 

FRANK DONALDSON [Probo/ioner 1901. SfiwfeiK 190S]. 
JAMES WESTBROOK FARMER (Prebariatur 1899. 
S udenl 1903], 

GEORGE HARRY BERTRAM GOULD IPrabationer 
1000. Student 1904). 

PETEK KYDD HANTON [Pro*. lOM, Student 1900J. 
EDWARD HAROLD WALDEORAVB HAULOCE [Spe¬ 
cial Kzaminationt. 

JOHN ANSTICE UARRI 8 SON (Spectaf Eeaminatitm}. 
ALFRED JOHN HEALEY [Pro*. 1900, SUtdent 1904). 

• yiie CandidaWn tor AseociatMliip passed the Qualifying 
Elxamination ba either June or Novenuiss nl but year. 


HENBY LEICESTER HICKS fProfiafwmer 1904, Stu- 
deut 1905] Neweastle-on-Tyna). 

FRANCIS HENRY JOSES [SpeeMtl KxoniMu/ion]. 
ALLAN SCOTT MILLAR [iWwfioner 1898, Student 
1902'. „ . 

CHARL^ PERCY MOSS [Probalimter 1897, Student 

STUABT MILL MOULD [ProbofioiMr 1891, Student 
1897]. 

ARNOLD PEARSON [Probolioiier 1901. Student 1908). 
CECIL BOSS PIN 8 ENT [Pro*a/ioiier 1901, Student 

1903) . 

ARCHIBALD PITISOLOTE [ProbaftMer 1901. Student 

1904] . 

WALTER ADOLPHUS BITCUIE-FALLON [Probaftouer 
1900. Student 1907]. 

MAX EDWARD STAHL [Probaiinner 1903. Slwdeit/ 
1904% 

LEO SYLVESTER SULLIVAN [Pnoiofioner 1898, Stu~ 
dent 1903]. 

JOSEPH HENRY TAYLOR [Probaricaer 1899. Student 
1901]. 

GILBERT MACKEN’/JE TRENCH [Probafioner 1901. 
Student 1904]. 

CECIL TBEVITHIOK [SpeeiaJ Hiamiuatiom}. 

PERCY FRANCIS WARREN [Pro*. 1901. Student 1904). 
ROWLAND WELCH [.Special EMiaiHaliaw). 

GERALD BERKELEY WILLS [Probaftoaer 1902. Stu¬ 
dent 1905]. 

CHARLES WOODWARD [Probaiioaor 1897. Student 
18991. 

EDWARD LANCELOT WREN [Probahnner 1901. Stu¬ 
dent 1904]. 


As Hex. AsaocuTxs (3). 

THOMAS BROCK, ILA. 

WILIJAM JOHN LOCKE. BA. Cantab. 

Mr. Herbert W, Wills [J.], in aecordanne with notlea, 
moved the following reeolations: 

1. That fnr all eompetitkitta lor bnildinga of EIS.OOO 

and upwards a jury of three Assessors be appointed. 

2. TluU the fees paid to euch Assessmrs be the lame 

in total amount as tha law hitherto psid to one 

Asseasor. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross, MA [P.], seooodeil the resolutions. 

Mr. George Hubbard, F.8A [P.], seconded by Mr. 
Frederick Chatterton [A.], moved as an amendment: That 
this Meeting approve# of the principle of the jury system in 
BsseasinK competitluna; and that the question be referred 
to a Committee of the Institute to nu n sl def and report. 

A suggestion that the Coiumittoa to deal with the matter, 
as prupewed by the amendment, should be the Competitions 
Committee was aecepled by Mr. Hubbard. 

The sense of the Meeting being expreosed in favour of 
the amendment, Mr. Wills, at the instance of the IVeaident, 
consented to withdraw hia molutiona, and it waa finally 
resolved that the question should bs referred to tbs Compe¬ 
titions Committee to consider and report to the OuuneiL 

The Pieaident lUted lliat die Council would oonsidir 
a propos^ by Mr. A W. B. Croaa that three members 
ouUide the Cwneil sh'uld be co-optKl on to the Competi¬ 
tions Committee to assist in their deliberations on the 
subject. 

In the oourse of the dlscnasion, a suggestion of Iho 
President in hia Opening Addres* foe the Ssuion 190ft-H 
— vix., that an AaeesKir of a competition ihooki be aided 
in bis duties by two advisers, who should have no voloe 
in the oldroaUdacisum—was favourably com minted upon. 

The President drew attention to, and invited inipeetion 
of, the volume of designa aufamitted in The Hague Com¬ 
petition, whieh bs had prevented to the Library [see p. 904). 

The proceedings closed, and the Heeling separated at 
930 pju. 






BANGOUH VnJAGE ASYLUM. 

By HirpoLYTE J. Blanc, R.S.A. [F,J 

Read before die Royal lostitute of British Architects. Monday, iMh March 1908 . 

T X venturing to invite your attention this evening, I nra wnficiouB that what I have to 
bring before you is not altogether new. I trust, however, it may be fouml acceptable 
os a contribution of a recently completed asylum example to the elTorta of the medical 
faculty and of our own profession towards making more comfortable the condition of those 
unfortmiately atflicted with mental ilisease. Happily for sufferers, the disease in tlie present 
day has no longer the stigma attached to it, arising from ignorance and superstition, of former 
limes. It is only a few dccadea since, that those afflicted were treated with inhuman disregard, 
locked up and chained in miserable aiiartments, with worse sanitar)* conditions tliou were 
then provided for the greatest criminals. Thoeo conditions have given place to a greater 
measure of freedom, to careful nursing under the most perfect sanitary arningemenlH, and to 
the selection of situations for bnildings having cheerful surroundings, idl as the result of 
increasing knowledge and study. Many cures have thereby been effected, and a healthful 
api»ettrance is erident among the indostrial patients in all modem institutions. Moreover, 
under cbissificaticm in rweul yeare, the separation of those of more sensitive temiierameut 
from the restless and noisy, has greatly assisted other curative measures adoj)ted. Statistics, 
notwithstanding, show a continuing increase in the niimlier of those under IreatmenU This 
may l>e accounted fur, however, by the recent more stringent oiieralion of the lunacy laws, by 
which many who would formerly have been left outside are now being drawn into asylums. 
Mauv u harmless village “natural,” who was allowed absolute freeilom, has now been com- 
Itellod to come into the district asylum, thereby swelling the numbers in the annual returns. 
The dwith-rate in asylums has also been much reduced. A probable nonniil percentage of 
l»lients to population will |»os8ibly be arrived at in course of years, us the study of cases in 
Ibuir earlier stages of diseitse enables the medical faculty to combat its development. 

With the many differences of temperament among insane patients, the necessity became 
clamant to classify them when brought together in one institution. These clusidfications are 
very various, hut only two leading divisions have for the most part l)een adopted; one, based 
u|)ou the prevailing mental symptoms ; the other, the letiological, ui»n the probable causation 
of the disea-Ho. The first cLiHsilicatiou was initiated by Pinel of France, who very early in 
his practice removed the reslruinl of chauis un<l manacles from the patients; the second was 
first prucliMsl by Hr, Skae, «)f Edinburgh, about 1840. 

Of the two main divisions of treatnjeiU in vogue now, the first aims at restoring all the 
organs and functions to right use by heultliy occupation and by proi>er nourishment; the 
second consists in careful observation and ctmtrol, companionship and distraction of the miml 
norit Sane, V«L XV. So. Mar. ISW X X 
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from morltid thoughts hy suitulile occupation and amusement; also guardmg against tljo dangers 
of suicide and homicide. In this will l>e recognisetl a great advance of humane treatment ns 
against the former crueltv of stripes and tortures. During the first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. in France and England simoltaneoasly, the practice began of applying si^ml slull and 
science for the treatment of the in.sane. Strait-jackets were abolished and non-reatrnmt adopted. 

The next advance was the adoption of the Belgian system to Ijo seen at Oheel, where the 
insane are boarded out under supervision among private households. This practice is 
undoubtedly the precursor of the village system of to-day. The Iwarding-out system for 
huruileas patients has long existed in Scotland, and is still extensively adopted. 

In a very exhaustive and instructive Paiier by Mr. G. T. Hine. read Ixjfore this Institute in 
1901 * the author dealt liistorically with the best known examples of hospitals for the 
treatment of tlie insane, and dealt siiecially with the planning of modem asylums in both 
England and Scotland, noting that they are administered under different laws. The exampl^ 
illustnUed were chiefly of the corridor and pavilion tjiie, and showed the chief differences in 
plans adopted in eiich country'. Reference was also made to examples of the village principle 
as adopted in Gennauy, and Bi)6cially to the asylum at AU-Scherhitz, in Saxony, which is 
probably the originator of the type. Mr. Hine concisely described it, and noted that the 
principle is adopted in many mmleru American asylums. _ . 

With a closer and increasing knowlo<lge of the nature of mental diseases, improyement 
in the arrangement of accommodation required has been very rapid. So much is this the case 
that it may safely be predicted that in the majority of future miderlakings, instead of the 
» pavilion and corridor " tyjie. the segregate or village " arrangement will lie i)referied. It 
will 1)0 found primarily more economical to construct, and secondarily more udviintageous lioth 
for patients and for those who liava to administrate. The most important advantage, however, 
will be fomid in the greater facilities afforded for classification; and, if anticipated in the 
selection of a site, the facilities for increasing the accommodation for pulienls is limitei] only by 
the ability of the administrative department to supply accommoilation to meet the incrciise. 
Such additions can l)e made without having to dislocate any of the pre-existing buildings. 

With regard to our special subject — namely, Bangour \illago .\syluin I have to explain 
that when, under the new order of the Commissioners in Lunacy lor Jutland, in 1898, the 
Edinburgh Parish ComicLl resolvi-d to Umu a lunacy district for Edinburgh and erect an 
asylum, they became exercised ujion the question of the form the asylum should take. 1 he 
late Sir John Sibbald, one of the Commissioners, founding his idea on the Geniian system as 
at Alt-Scherbilz, strongly advocated it in a iiamphlet circulated aiuong the Edinburgh Board. 
The result was the adoption of that tvTe of arrangement, and » instructions " were issued to 
competing architects framed on the principle of segregation os illuHtnitcil in that institution. 

The estate ac^piired is about fifteen miles from Edinburgh and twenty-nine from Glasgow 
by rail on the same line. It extends to 960 acres, the site occupied by the asylum l)eiug alioiit 
150 acres. It lies on the north of the public road between Edinburgh and Glasgow. From 
Uiis road the asylum ground slopes northwards, rising about 100 feet in 2,500 feel, an uterage 
of I in -25 feet. *At the north boundary it is about 600 feel above sea-lovel. The site presents 
no features of special interest, excepting a diminuGve stream which modestly wends its way 
ui a qnasi-tortuous fashion near its southern boundary. The length of frontage to the main road 
or south boundary is about 1,800 yards. The site is historically interestuig as having been the 
proi)erty of one of Scotland’s well-known muior poets, William Hamilton of Bangour. in the 
eighteenth century (1704-1754). Since his time the estate has been farmed as partly arable 
and partly grazing land. The original mansion-house has long since ixissed away, but on 

Asylomu and Asylum PUnnln«.” by OeoJKo T. Uino [E.j rjnn«*i. ILt.B.A., Sard Febnairy 11)01 j. 
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another jiart of the estate a farmhonse and relative offices wore erected aboat eighty years ago, 
and these form the nuclens of the chronic or industrial section of the present asylum. 

In laying out the scheme, the plan submitted was agreed to, namely, to dispose the 
buildings in two main groups, one, the “ Medical or Observation,” to occupy the eastern 
portion of the site; and the other, the “ Chronic or Industrial,” to occupy the western. 

Access is obtained by a road formed from the public highway, nearly midway between 
the two groups of buildings. The approach is without gates, enclosures, or lodges. The 
nearest building, which is 
well within the estate, is the 
steward’s house, beyond which 
are the power-station and 
workBh«)p8, the IxiVery, stores, 
and kitchen, also the wash¬ 
house and Uxmdry, these being 
grouped comparutively close 
to each other, and within 150 
yanls of the boiler-house, from 
which steam is supiilied to 

them. .\n improvement in this un-*Twc. 



disposition could be effected 
on a more uniform site by 
combinuig the whole of these 
buildings in one connected 
group. 

To the right of these on 
the site are the buildings 
comiKmingthe medical seutiou, 
and to the left those of the in¬ 
dustrial. Of the former there 
ore already erected in a cen¬ 
tral position the administrative 
house, to which are attached 
admission house for male and 
female patients—forty of each 
sex—these being the only 
buildings erected with corridor 
connection. Bound about these 
are disposed four of the in¬ 
tended eight " closed villas ” ^ 

for liotb sexes, nurses' home, 
and hospital. At the extreme 
east boundary is placed the mortuary, and purijosely on low ground to avoid being conspicuous 
to the patients. 

The chronic <ir industrial section on the western area is snlxlivided into two grouiw—one 
for female and the other for male patients - each havbg its routes of intercommunication, 
but, as groups, placed widely apart. This western urea has erected upon it at present five 
houses for mule and four for female [wtieuts, with an ample space for additional homes when 
rw|uirpd. Tii all asylum buildings it has lieen found necessary t4» provide more accommodation 
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for female than for male putienta. It ifl not «o in this inatance. at present, owing to unavoid¬ 
able special reqairemeuts at the beginning of building o^ratious This will adjust i^f m 
time. In the western area a site is retained for a small isolation hospital .vet to be built. . 
the extreme north-west of the site lie the farmhouse and offices. 

A greenhouse and very ample kitchen garden- indispensable api«ndagos-hnd a most 

suitable site on an extensive slope south of the farm offices. 

From these general notes an idea may be formed of the present extent and disposition of 
the buildings. No boundary walls enclose any of the houses, nor are there fenced areas with 

their associate garden walks' and sbrublierios to maintain, aU roads and walks being opeu^in 

an ordinary village. There 
is throughout an uimence 
of official institution cha¬ 
racter, and instead, Uie ap- 
jHHinuiee is that of an 
ordinary city suburb. 

While the purchase 
price of the 950 acres of 
land WAS exceedingly mode- 
mte — i.T4 per acre — ita 
isolated situation entailed 
special costs to render it 
serviceable for the purpe^ses 
of its acquisition. A branch 
railway liad to Ih* con¬ 
structed to facilitate the 
conveyance of building ma¬ 
terial. A water supply also 
had to be intrwluced from 
u source about two miles to 
the west of the site, with 
relative reservoir, filter 
beds, sluices, and water- 
keeper’s roeidence. The 
water conduit was laid up 
to the farm buildings, from 
whence it is now distribnteil 
over the whole site. 

Having regard to the 
(act that no system of 
drainage existed nearer 

thou about two aud a half miles, recourse was had to the adoption of the excellent modem 
septic system, the purified effluent from which is finally carried away by the stream already 
referred to. AU surface water from roofs and roads is conveyed in se]nirate pi|Hj8, and 
coUected to form a pond in a natural existing basin near the centre of the site. 

The septic tank and filter beds are iilKiut 17S feel by 128 feet over all, large enough to 
provide for the treatment of an average of sixty gallons of iluid per «lay per patient, which for 
the intended numlier of 1,000 patients is tsiual to 150,000 gallons capacity. But os forty gaUous 
pur <biy per jM-rsou is recognised os u very ample provision it will be seen that the tanks are mure 
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tbuii ample for the retjuiremtoilii. The iniitallatioD is of the very latest approved constructiou, 
iu resjiect that instead of what is usual in such, namely, single contact of the sewage over a 
cinder l)ed, a double-contact bed and tlltratiou at a lower level have been provided iu this 
C4ise. The resultant effluent is thus rendered perfectly clear and Irmocuous. 



ns. ■. 


The subject of heating formed a vary important consideration in this segregate arrange¬ 
ment of asylum, but after careful study it was decide<l to treat each house as a separate 
self-containiHl subject, each with its own furnaces for hot-water circulation and for atmospheric 
heating respectively. The atmospheric heating can thus Ihj regulated according to the respec¬ 
tive needs of each house. 

Each home is provided with electrical appliances for ventilation by fans, wherever special 
ventilation is considered essential, such as iu the boot-rooms and lavatories, hor all day rooms 
mill dormitories ventilation is provided by the windows. Electric current is generated on the 
estate. There are three boilers (with space for a fourth), each capable of evaporating 7,600 lb. 
of water per hour, and working up to a pressure of 180 Ih. Two of the boilers are sufficient 
to moot the present requirements for dynamos, for the electric-lig htin g supply and motor 
[Ktwer, also for the supply of steam for cooking aud beating of a limited number of buildings. 
Accumulators charged daring the day are provided for night requirements. 

Commuuicatiou between the different homes is provided for by an installation of the 
lelophono, the coulre or exchange for which is at the administrative house; and for 
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unifomitT in regulation of time the vurioas clocks throughout the institution are synchroni^ 
by a system of communicating electric wires connected to a main regulating and controlling 
clock at the administrative honse. 

Before giving detailed explanation as the slides apiiearon the screen, the follow mg general 

notes may be found useful. _ , . 

First, as regards the homes, the accommodation generally eonsbts of:—Day-rooms, dinmg- 
rwm with kitchen and servery adjoining, scullery and storenjoms, lavatory, w.c.'8, boot- 
room and cloak-room, also nurses' dining-room, all on the ground floor. On the first floor : 
dormitories, nurses' rooms, one w.o., housemaids' pantrj', and laithroom. A tliird floor occurs in 
one or two of the homes where additional dormitory accommodation is re4iaired. Each homo 
has its own kitchen and scullery for dealing with any 8i>ecial diet ; all kitchen utensils used in 
the homes are cleaned there. Each home b provided with two staircases, in simultaneous use, 
to accustom patients for cases of emergency. 

Water-closets are fitted in series according to the number re<iuired in the rc8i»ective homes. 
The model adopted b the white glaiied pedestal wash-down. Tlie silent flush cbtern is of 
white enamelled iron, all corners being roande<l and the cover filaj>ed hack, on all sides. No 
chain nor connecting rod b vbible, the flush being produced by a gentle pressure of the finger 
upon a pin concealed within a slotted tube attached to the walk There are no knoU» or pro¬ 
jections of any kind to which jxitients of suieidul tendency can attach a hold. The divisions are 
of Sicilian marble 1 J inch thick, recessed into the wall, projected 4 feet 6 inches, and supported 
at about twenty inches from the floor on gnn-motal brackets. The total height from the floor 
b about four feet six inches. Floors are laid with terrazxo rounded at the angles of the floor 
and walb, which are tiled. No orinab are introduced in any of the homes. Gross-ventilation 
b provided by windows. The water-closet wing b in height a single story only, no occupied 
buildings being built over it. Each, in addition to cross-windows, has an extract shaft 
carried up in the main gable, with electric fan, for ventilation. 

The lavatory apartment is, in each home, arranged adjoining that for the water-closets. 
The basins are separate white glazed earthenware projected from the wall on brackets. 
There are no traps in the pipes, which spill directly into a continuous open gutter formed 
in the terrazzo floor. 

There b no general bathhouse. A s])ecial detached building was at one time proposoil, 
but abandoned owing to the risk to jHitients, under unfavourable weatlier conditions in an 
uncertain climate, passing between their homes and the liathhouse. Each home conse- 
({uently has its own bathroom containing one, two, or three baths, according to the number 
resident, separated by low screens, and with semi-enclosed dressing lioxes. The Ixiths arc of 
special make from purpose-made drawiugs. They are lower than usual, the top, to afford a 
rest for the patient while lieing dried, having a 5-inch broad flat instead of the usual heavy 
roll. The cope is also rounded with a shallow cavetto on the mider side to prevent the 
patient securing a hold. 

As already noted, the homes are each fumbhed with two Iwilers, the segregate arrange¬ 
ment whereby the homes are dbtrihuted over the site making the supply of steam from the 
boiler-house wasteful and oxiionsive. All furnace chambers are sunk, and enter from the 
outside in order that any inconvenience from smoke may not affect the comfort of the 
patients in the home, as would certainly orbo were the cliamlier in direct communication 
with the interior. 

A matter of importance under the Commission of Lunacy Laws b the control for 
opening windows, which must not l»e ralseil beyond five inches. Having regard to thb, the 
following patent has been adoptisl. Instead of the ordinary routes niid weights, lifters and 
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(ostanera, a toothed wheel with doable ratchet is attached to the upper and lower sashes. 
The sashes ore constructed with divisional astragals, which enable the lower sash to bo raised 
by hand. The raising of the lower sash actuates the toothed wheels on the styles at each side 
ol the windows, causing, by reverse suuultaneous action, the upper sash to descend. 
The advantage is that no mechanism whatever is visible for patients to tamper with, 
the sashes being equally Imlanced; neither ropes, weights, nor counter-check fasteners, 
nor rods for lowering the top sashes, are required. Moreover, by the equal opening ol both 
sashes, a natural circulation of air is obtain^. For wards wherein are bedriilden [mtients, 
who might be inconvenienced by the p<».saage of air so near where they lie, Imfflo-boards are 
placed on the sill, fastened Iwtween the batten rods. The entering air current is thereby 
diffused. The cost of hanging a double sash in the usual way is 13*. lOd., while the cost of 
the patfflit, which meets all the requiremente more simply and effectually, is 12*. 6 ( 1 . 

To simplify reading the plans, it is projK)sed to start the series at the power station and 
take up those in the west or industrial section, returning on the north and terminating with 
those on the east or medical section. 

POWKB-8TAT10S .VNI> WOBICsHOt‘8. 

Tliese ore groui>ed in one oblong l)loek, 220 feet long by 140 feet wide. It adjoins 
the railway siding, from which coal is delivered direct from the tracks through shoots into 
a large coal store ol 200 tons capacity, in front of the boilers. Attached to the latter is an 
installation of (ireen’s Patent Economisers. The chimney, 125 feel in height, rises from a 
small courtyard outside the l*oiler-honse. Behind the boiler-house are the dynamo hall, the 
accumulator room, and the engineer fitter’s shop, and alongside is a largo quadrangle (105 feet 
by 95 feet), on two sides of which are the workshops for the painter, smith, cabinetmaker, 
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njiholsterer, carjienter, shoenuiker, ; also clothes store, cement store, clerk of worka 

oflRce, Ac.; while, on the other two aides, accommodation in providinl for the storafie of 
100 tons of household coal, a shed for implements and wood, and a large chaml>er for dis¬ 
infecting clothing by steam. The engineer's residence is near by. 


THK lUKEBT. 



The bakery is a small building, measuring externally 66 feet by 31 feet. There are two ovens, 
one, the ordinary " Scotch oven,” capable of baking 300 two-lb. loaves at a time. The other is a 

“draw-plate” oven, which is capable 
of liaking 2.'>fi two-lb. loaves, and 
can deal with three batches jier day, 
fired with coke. The machinerj* 
for dough-mixing and other re¬ 
quirements is actuated by electric 
motor. There is a part upjwr floor 
of L form on plan f(tr the storage 
of flour, which is [wssed down in 
shoots to the machines below. The 
gallery floor is of cement. The area 
of it will accommodate 200 bogs, or 
400 if a double layer is laid on, as 
is intended. The accommodation 
is complete with coke-store, bread- 
cooling room, Ac. 


KITCHEN AND KTOUES. 

The store and kitchen ore to¬ 
gether in one block, alajut 181 feet 
by 114 feet, but are separated by 
a covered arcade, 28 foot wide, for 
accommodating vans delivering 
goods, and also for those conveying 
food from the kitchen to the pa¬ 
tients’ residences. Tlie store is a 
large apartment, 85 feet by .36 feet, 
for the reception and general clas¬ 
sification of goods, with n gallery 
all round for soft goods. A boot-store is in a large annexe entering off the gallery. 
Goods are raised by means of an elevator. At one end of the store is a s{)ecinlly const ructe<l 
cold store, w'ith motor and brine pump-chamber adjoining, for the presen’ation of food in hot 
weather. 

The kitchen is a loftj' hall, 65 feet by 40 feet, with all necessary c*opiiera. steani- 
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chests, Ac. 

A Bi)ccial feature in the kitchen is n large range of hot presses, divided into a series of 
compartments, 8|iecially heated by batteries of pipes. For each compartment there is a 
travelling wagon on roils. It is roiled out on the kitchen floor, and upon a series of shelves 
within it jacketed tins containing the food for the several residences are placed. The 
wagon is then rejdaced in the hot press, to l)« withdrawn on the arcade side, Iho food-tins 
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withdrawn and placed in a van for distribution. The whole food can be distributed over the 
various houses in about twenty minutes without sensible diminution of beat. 

The vegetable and washing sculleries and other relative accommodation form part of the 
kitchen block. The cook and workers in this department also have their rooms in an upper 
door of the kitchen building. 

WiUjilHOCSB AND LACNDBT. 

The washhouse and laundrj* block measures 102 feet by 80 feet outside. In the wash¬ 
house are washing machines and hydro extractors, and, as a means of giving occupation to 
the patients, there are a few ranges 
of band washing tubs. A supple¬ 
mentary annexe, of lesser area, with 
machinery for special washing, is 
attached. The receiving-room for 
soiled linen is at one end of the 
washhouse. It is fitted with a series 
of bins for the classificatiun of 
goods. 

The laundry, which, like the 
washing-house, is 71 feet by 80 
feet, abuts on the washhouse in 
parallel axis, between them being 
two drying closets. These closets 
arc blliHl from the washing-house 
side, and the clothes withdrawn, 
after being dried, on the laundry 
side. Hot uic from a battery of 
steam pipes is driven through these 
closets by a large fan so con¬ 
trolled as to admit of filling or 
emptying under cool conditions 
each closet. Machinery is largely 
employed for ironing and dressing, 
but, in addition, there ore special 
tables fitted for hand-dressing. When finished all goods are passed to the delivery-room at 
one end of the laundry for distribution by van. The dispatch door adjoins that for receiving, 
the goods in the coarse of clearing having thus to pass round from one door to the other 1^ 
first the washing-house and next the laundry. An afternoon tea-room is provided in the 
laundry for the use of patients. 

FBKAIiE INDUSTEIAI. COLONY. 

The female industrial colony is to the west of the laundry. It comprises four homes, 
alfording accommudatiou fur 190 patients. For convenience, the laundress’ home for forty- six 
IMitients is nearest the laundry, the other three being pbteed at about fifty-yard intervals. 
The patients in these ore employed on dressmaking and other needlework. 

FABHSTBADINC. 

The farm at the north-western comer of the site is created from a few pre-existing 
buildings. A well-lighted and ventilated byre, about 132 feet by 88 feet 6 inches, with stalls 
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for sixty-four rows in puire, is on the south of Uu' series. Accommodation for dairy require¬ 
ments, Iioiler-houBe, and food-stores occupy n ptirnllel range of building on the other side of a 
separating corridor and have a north aspect. All liquid manure from the byres is by a B]K<cial 
contrivance separated and conveyed to a large covered tank in the kitchen garden adjoining, 
to lie distributed when re<|uired. 

The buildings also comprise; a young cjittle shed and calf-house, also a range of twelve 
jiens fur fattening pigs, stables and coachhouse, van sheds, and Imiler-hnnse for preparing 
food. A special piggery for breeding stock and a slaughter bouse are on the west side attached 
to part of the original group of buildings. In the piggery there are twenty large pens formed 
with cement divisions, also a covered courtyard. The floors are of cement and the walls faced 
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witli cement plaster, thus enabling the whole to Iw readUy flushed out by hose. Tin* cattle 
entrance to the slaughter-house is at one end of the Imildiug. The gates of the enclosnre are so 
hung as to prevent cattle moving from the jwns there except in one direction. From the pens 
the cattle are led to the killing-houso, in which are special appliances for carrying out the several 
operations nxiuired. The carcase is Uien wheeled along to the cooling chamber, from which 
it is removtiil by van to the meat-store. 

Farm workers* cottages and u grieve's house are erected on a site conveniently near the 
farm bnildings. The accommodation in each consists of two rooms, kitchen, scullery, and w.c. 
The grieve’s house has an extrd room. 

The farm workers are accommodateil in the original farmhouse, readapted for twelve 
[lalients. 
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MALK DiDCbISlAL COLONV. 

Tlie homes (or the male industrial patients are on the north side of the west section of 
the site. There are live, accommodating in all nearly 250 patients. Owing to urgency by the 
authorities these are constructed of wood framing, with cormgaUal iron on the roofs and on 
the outer wall faces. The walls are packed with asbestos and all internal surfaces plastered. 
Their cost to construct and maintain is, however, not in favour of their being preferred to 
stone buildings. 

VEDICAL SrPKJUNTKNDKNT’s RESinKNCE. 

The medical superintendent’s residence [fig. folding plate] is situated U{K)n the higher 
ground on the estate (about tJOO feet above soii level) near the north lH)undary, well removed 
from the asylum, hut in telephonic communication with all parts. The site is that once 
occupiwi by the historic " Bangour House,” several parts of the foundations of which were 
revealed when excavating for the present house. The accommodation is normal, economically 
grouped, and the finishings appropriate. 

XraSBS’ HOME. 

The nurses' home is a detached block of H form on plan [fig. 9, folding plate, and 
fig. 11], and is of Uiree floors and attics, subdivided into a series of bedrooms to accommodate 
eighty-seven nurses, the ground flour being specially arranged for nurses' dining-room, 
sitting-room, writing-room, matron's rooms, and other general accomniodatiun. .\boat one- 
fourth of the nurses are on night duty: the remainder during the day. To obviate 
inconvenience from noise of Iraflic the day nurses have the first floor appropriated to them, the 
night nurses having the up})er flours. The nurses for whom lliis home is provided attend only 
in the “ medical ” seetiun, all those, together with attendants for the industrial section, 
having their rooms provided in that section. 
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As in all the homes, there is a kitchen provided for preimration of siwial diets when 
required. The provision of a separate home wherein nurses cjtn be entirely st^perated from 
their trving duties has frequently l>een advocated, and is welcomed os an important improve¬ 
ment in thb asylum equipment. 

MOSrtTAli. 

At a distance of about 120 yards from the nurses’ home is the hospital for the sick and in¬ 
firm of both sexes [fig. 10, folding plate, and fig. 12]. It consists of a series of wards on a groimd 
an I first floor, two being 48 feet by 25 feet, to accommodate twelve Ixxls each, and fom: l»eing 
62 feet by 25 feet, accommodating fourteen beds each. These with a few side rooms yield 
accommodation for ninety patients, each patient being allowed an area of 100 to 110 BUj)erticial 
feet, as against 60 superficial feet for each jiatient in the dormitories of the industrial homes. 

A specially constructed covered and protected verandah for oi>«n-air treatment is provided 
at one end of each ward. 

The accommodation further provides kitchen, scullery and kitchen offices, maids’ rooms, 
&c., matron’s rooms, large lecture-room, surgery, Ac. A hoist for lifting patients to the first 
floor is provided near the centre of the building. It is large enough to contain a bed, so as to 
save, as much as possible, inconvenience to the patient. 

MOniTARt. 

Tlie mortuary is a parallelogram, about 50 feet by 83 feet. The accommodation comprises 
a mortuary chamter for nine bodies, a post-mortem room with table and other relative fittings. 

photographic room, pathological and research room, and 
also a room for funeral services. The mortuary slabs are 
specially constructed of enamelled fireclay, basined and laid 
to a gentle slope about four feet from the floor. By a 
simple contrivance the space undameath them is appro¬ 
priated as a coffin chamber, access to which is obtained from 
the outside. 

CLOSED VILLAS. 

Of the four closed villas two accommodate forty, and 
two thirty-two, patients each; the apartments, in number 
and arrangement, resemble those provided for the industrial 
homes. The general dimensions are also similar, but a 
number of single rooms have specially to bo provided in 
both the observation and the acute villas. One “ acute ” villa is provided each for mole 
and femiile patients, and in it there is one padded room—the only two in the asylum. This 
and the single room practically constitute the only difference between the me<lical and 
the industrial section of the homes. All the single rooms have double doors. Moreover, the 
partitions dividing the dormitories of the observation villas are only about four and a half 
feet high, so os to afford a simultaneous open view for nurses. 

ADHIKIBTRATrVB BLOCK.' 

As already stated the administrative block [fig. folding plate., and fig. 15] occupies a 
situation intended to be central in the medical division of the institution. It comprises a 
large centre block containing the administrative i»ffices of the meilical sniieriutondent, 
as-sistant medical officers and matron, clerks’ room and Board room, os well as residential 
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ttccoinmodation for the assistant doctors on the upper floor. Connected by u wide corridor at 
each end are the admission wards for mule and fomule jwtients, each accommodating forty 
imtients. For preliminary observation and record the doctor’s room with photographic studio, 
bathroom, and one or two single rooms are grouped round a vestibule at the visitors' entrance 
on csoch side. They are partitioned off from the occupied wards, so that nothing tending to 
depress may be obwrved by anyone coming for first treatment. Only as the nature of the 
particular case reveals itself is it decided in what section of the institution the patient shall be 
placed. 

Each admission ward lias its own kitchen for sick-room cooking. 



UKCBEATION HALL. 

The recreation hall is situated, as it should be, nearly midway between the “ medical ” 
and the “ industrial ” section of the asylum. It provides a large hall, 93 feet by 64 feet, 
with boot and cloak room at the 
male and female patients’ entrance 
at the south end of the building. 

At the opposite end is a large and 
fully equipi)ed stage, complete with 
retiring and dressing rooms. Doors 
of egress of liberal width are pro¬ 
vided near the four comers of the 
building, and two additional at the 
patients’ entrances—making six in 
all. By means of lattice steel gir¬ 
ders to support the roof, pilbirs are 
dispensed with, thereby throwing 
open the entire floor area for social 
functions. The hall will accom¬ 
modate 700 persons, with 7 super¬ 
ficial feet to each. For theatre per- i*.—BAJn*<nm rtuMin xmsm : rtAA «>» *ic«*atiu!i ba u . 

formances the orchestra is provided 

for in a roomy sunk pit in front of the footlights. This pit is, by specml construction, 
covered over at the floor level on dance occasions. 


UB5B1UL OBSXBVATIONS. 

The village may be said to las self-contained, liaving, as noted, its own specially constructed 
water supply and reservoir, a complete and independent system of drainage in duplicate, the 
surface water lieing delivered into a natural pond, and the soil water conveyed separately to septic 
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tanks, whose purified offlneut outers the stream at the east end of the estate. Fire Iiydrants 
are distributed over the grounds. Two fire sheds fur hose und other appliances ore placed at 
the extremes of the estate, and each house is provided with hydrants and tire-extinguishing 
apiiaratus outside, as well us inside the separate huildings. 

The village, by the industry of the iwtients who are able,4>toi>ks its own larder us far as 
possible, and providee its own kitchen supplies and dairy produce. 

Having regard to the needs of continual supplies of coal and stores a private railway has 
been constructed fur this and lasseuger traffic, and lias lieen found a great convenience. 

1 Itave already stated my iielief that asylums on the “segregate" principle ore more 
economical to build than ore those uii the “ pavilion ami ciirridur '* principle. For the tatter 
eta-losing walls are in most iiutancea requireti, und these are costly. In addition to roads, 
mileage of tunnels, heating piiies, and extra Ixiiler isiwer are requiretl, and these are expensive 
items which are much moditiisl by odojiting the village system. The after maiutenuni^e also 

is mneh more simple and 
economical, all [Hirts being 
more easily accessible for re¬ 
pairs. The supervision is 
easier, as there are no rami¬ 
fications of long corridors, but 
all patients con lie quickly 
accounted for among the small 
groups com|K)sing each home. 

For the {latients the cha¬ 
racteristic home-like apfieor- 
anc« of the house must lie less 
depressing thou ore the more 
or less formidable large pavi¬ 
lion huildings. lUsks of tire 
are minimised, and if occurring 
can lie more easily dealt with, 
and iU area limited. Tliere 
are a few {lossihle disadvan¬ 
tages which cannot be over- 
mi, loifni.! na> ur nxT runs. s,. 111 . looked in uu “ o|ien door " 

arrangement of asylum: one, 

the risk of patients escaping; the other, the imssible extra staff of nurses required for 
8U|)ervision. Ilolh of these points, however, may lie disjHised of together ; Ijecanse, with its 
risks, the freeilom allowed is |mu 1 of the cure ; so also is the slight possihle mldition (aliont. 
Bay, fi per cent.) to the staff over the usual proportion in a pavilion-coustructeil institution. 

The exiieriences, na related in the lumuul reisirts, from American asylums may lie 
summed up in a jnssage in which it is stated: “the advantages nf tho cottage system and 
the non-restraint treatment of the insane show tho cost of plant to lie one thinl of the one 
hnilding, the pavilion lyjie of jihin. and the exiienses of inainhiining the institution are 
materially les.a. The. policy of allowing iNitionts the largest iiiuount of liberty consistent with 
their res]iocttve conditions has licvn contiuneil. and no accident or inciiient of an unfortouate 
character has occurred." 

With regard to the nnriM's and attendants, the former are the larger proiKirtioii. In tho 
acute villus, thwe are eight intients ht one nnrso ; in the hospital, eight; and in the indiis- 
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triul liuiueii, twelve. For the farm workere, the male iuduutrial, and male acate {tatienta, 
there are male ntteiidtuita, a few of whom have eleepiiig rooms iu the hotifies, while others 
live in cottages just outside the estitte. 

All the permanent Imildings on the estate are constructed of freestone, from various 
quarries in Scotland. Roofs are mostly slatod, a few l)eing covered with red tiles, with the 
aim of giving as much variety as possible. The buildings are not laid down with any 
regularity, and, boUi in design and material, variety is im|)arted to them. 

In ntaling the cost of asylum imildiugs there are so many factors to be alluwe<l for 
that to make comparison from general figures is misleadiug. Some sites possess water, either 
from gravitation or from artesian wells, as at C'riehUm, Dumfries, and Kingseat; others have 
a stone quarry, as at Eingseat, Al>erdeen. Again, there are those whore the contour of the 
ground necessitates considerable underbuilding to “level up'* the buildings, such as at 
Bangour; and all these matters, with many more, have first to be discounted. 

The following is approximately the cost of a few recently erected asylums in Scotland 
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WhmcUPDMa 

Lanark 

Hartwoexi 

930 

fiMT 

1895 

UlasgoK' 

Gortiock 

OlS 

407 

1890 

Oovan 

{fawkheod 

510 

850 

1893 

Aberdeen 

Ringflest 

4»2 

£55 

1903 


These show a rate jjor patient of from /247 to £-107 for asylums of the pavilion type, as against 
one at Kingseat, Aberdeen (one of the village tyjie), at i.25R. 

Though the works are not entirely finished at Bangour, they are all but finished, and the 
accounts are lodged. From these a very close approximate total is brought out at i.237,000 
for the 7fi0 patients at present in the Institution; so that for hnildings, roads, drains, septic 
tanks (a Hi>eeuil work), water, fencing and planting, machinery and electric lighting, fees 
(also four clerks of works’ wages), Ac., Ac., comprised in the above total, the rate works out 
at £316 per l>e<l. But as the administrative buildings are provided for the intended full 
numlier of 1,000 patients (the extra homes for whom will add i.80,000), the rate for the 1,000 
jkatienls will Ite reduced in pm|>orti(in, and will stand at £'267 |>er UhJ. Thin is £33 per Ins] 
less than was nntici{)ated and allowe<l by the District Lunacy Board, or a total saving on 
buildings, Ac., of £33,000. This does not include reservoir, railway, fortjiture, and site, which 
have not lieen dealt with by the architect. The furniture, it may lie noted, has cost about 
i:14 iwr patient. 

Did your patience and time permit, there are many interesting iiluKtratioiis not shown 
uiwn which a word could be said. A few points in them are common to all asylums, while 
many, in addition to those already referred to, are sjawial to Bangour. For the numl»er 
accomnuHlutod. and having regard to the ntXMi covered, Bangonr has so far U-en found an 
easil}' worked institution, and as a site, on an open snntheni slo(>e, is luMtlthful. It is nts4i 
found convenient for mtercommuuicution with the city. 

If the numlatr of certified insane is increasing, os statistics declare it is, it becomes 
incumbent niton all interested to assist the means being employed for improvement of the 
conditions of the iiaticnt. In the arrangement of an asylum many problems arise, and these 
call for the exercise of much patience, thought, and skill towards their solution. The require¬ 
ments of each district vary; so the hnildiiigK and grouping of them require to l>c specially 
adapted. The classification of {tatients is increasing the numiter of subdivisions, which will 
eventually claim extra consideration from the medical suiierintendent and the architect. Each 
new asylum is an independent study; therefore the architect’s first and chief duty is, as 
Mr. nine advised, to consult the medical superintendent of the institution and find out the 
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special ret|uirementa, identify himself in sympathy with these, then apply himself to the details 
of the work according as his skill and experience dictate. 

In dealing with the needs of Bangour I own my deepest obligations to the Medical 
Sa|>erintendent (I>r. John Keay), whose great experience, skill, and advice, at all times most 
generoosly given, have greatly conduced to the success which, it is allowed, the institution 
expresses. 


DISCTSSION OF THE FOREGOING P.\PER. 
The President, Mr. Thomas E. Cou.arrT, in the Chair. 


Mb. GEORGE T. HINE [i^.J said he had great 
pleasure in proposing a vote of Utanks to Mr. 
Blanc for his very interesting Parer. He did so 
more particularly lecanse be, unfortunately, was 
called ID at one time with the object of marring 
the beanty of Mr. Blanc's design. Four or five 
years ago, when tbe great wave of economy first 
set in in the oonntry among public bodies, it 
became bruited abro^ in Edinburgh that Mr. 
Blanc was proposing to spend money on tbe 
wreckage of population which might be expended 
with better advantage on the nsefnl and working 
classes. He was consulted os to how Mr. Blanc’s 
design could—he cauld put it in no other word— 
be “ marred." Ho would not tell them what 
occurred, but tbe result of tbe investigation was 
tliat Mr. Blanc was restricted to on expenditure of 
A'SOO n bed; and he (Mr. Hipo) was very pleased 
to be able to congratulate him on having not only 
kept down to that expenditure, but very much be¬ 
low it, and at the some time, looking at his draw¬ 
ings, it would be admitted tluit tbe beauty of tbs 
designs hod not been marred for a building of that 
clogs. When they considered that there wore in this 
country alone a total of something over 100,0(X) 
lunatics, increasing at the rate of 2,500 to 8,000 
a year, all of whom had to be provided fur, and 
that the annual expenditure for bousing them 
amounted at the least to from half to three quarters 
of a million sterling in buildings alone; and 
when they further considereil that few of these 
unfortunates had any appreciation of l*caaty, they 
would at once agree that it could only lie considered 
a gross extravagance to expend money in decora¬ 
tive buildings or rmamentotiun which in no way 
increased either their health or their comfort. Mr. 
Blanc, in designing this building on tbe colony 
system, was, if not quite tlie pioneer, one of the 
first in this country to adopt the principle. The 
villa system of nsylpms had been tried abroad. 
Tbe first originating tbe plan was tbe .\lt-HcberbiU 
Asylum, of which Mr. Diane bad shown on iltos- 
tra'tion. Since then some four or five hod been 
erected in Germany. In England we wore moving 
at a leas rapid pace. We would not embark on on 
undertaking of this kind to the large extent that 


had been attempted at Bangonr without some expe¬ 
rience of tbe working of the vilLa system, and there¬ 
fore in some of our osylnnis we hod been trying it 
to a limited extent by erecting a few detached villas 
for the better class of patients surmumliug a main 
asylum designed on the old principle. Whether a 
complete vUla asylum, such os Mr. Blanc hod 
deeigned, was going to be a success remained to be 
pro^. In a cli^le like oun, sometimes with 
two or three feet of snow on tbe ground, it might 
not always be an easy matter to convey a warm 
dinner from tbe main kitchen to some oif tbe out¬ 
lying blocks. Ho thought that in a few years the 
promoters of this scheme in Edinburgh might 

E robably think they hod gone a little too for. Mr. 

done, however, was not reap;nisible fur tluit; he 
ha<1 his instructions, and had merely carried them 
out; and from what he (tbe speaker) bod aeon of 
the site and the drawings and photographs, bo had 
done so very successfully, and he hopM that tbe 
whole scheme would be completed os satisfactorily 
os it hod been begun. 

Mb. WM. woodward [F.] said ho bod great 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks which 
had been proposed by Mr. lline, one of tbeir 
greatest living authorities on the subject lieforr 
them. Mr. Blanc hod evidentlv studied his subject 
in tbe minutest detail, and with tbe oxceptbn that 
he rather differed from him in not inoviding 
urinals and in advocatiDg the use of the closet with 
the tip-up top, he was sure that they would all 
agree with Mr. Blanc. He thought that the 
colony system of asylum os described by Mr. Blanc 
must be a very odmireblo one. Only a fortnight 
ago he had gone over an orphan asylum, and in 
the medical department there they were practically 
adopting this system of subdividing the patients ; 
instead of having them in large words, they wore 
taking them in single rooms; and he was certain, 
oven from tbe single visit ho hail paid to that 
asylum, that there was a great advantage indeed 
in isolating tbe blocks from each other. 

Mb. S. PERKINS PICK [F.] said that, having 
had recently some experience in asyluiu building, 
he was pleased to add his quota of thanks to Mr. 
Blanc. Before offering any criticism, ho should 
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like to soi^gest that the discussion of a Paper of 
this sort would be much more ossily dealt with if 
the Institute adopted the practice of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, and sent the Paper round to 
tho members who were interested in mcee subjects 
for pieriami consideratinn. Their discussions 
would then be of a much more intelligent and 
interesting mitnre, and the Papers as publisbe<] in 
the Jof BWAL would be of considerably greater value. 
With regard t<j the viUage system generally, be 
ondorstood from Mr. Blanc that be was not tespon* 
siblo for its adoption at Bangour, and pers^uiaLly 
lib (the speaker) could not se« where the advantage 
of the system came in. It was all very well to show 
views of these cottages or houses, with a very nice 
growth of trees round the blocks, as illustrated in 
one of tho lantom slides—but when they had got 
each block containing not less than thirty or forty 
patients, to say that the people going into those 
asylums were living in village asylums was a mis* 
numer. Once admitted into a block for forty or 
hfty [latients, they scon realised that the}' were in 
an institution. Call it what one liked, as soon as 
a number of people were congregated in a villa, the 
same institutionai character came into force. With 
regard to the appearance from the inside, there also 
no special advantage was gained, because when a 
view was taken from the windows of one of those 
villas, one simply saw a great mass of other 
buildings in the immeiliate neighhoarboo«l; in 
fact, a good deal more than was to In seen from 
the day-room windows in the ordinary pavilion tyiie 
which Mr. Uino was very largely responsible for 
iierfH.'ting. So far as the genei^ aggregation of 
buildings was concerned, rather mure was to be seen 
from the windows of one of these villas than from 
those of the other buildings rtderred to. .^s re¬ 
gards tho pedut of tho separation of tho wards, it 
liad now b^me i{uite a iisuul practice to se(simte 
tlmm by dormitories, keeping the day-nsims a 
onnstderable distance apart. With those day-rooms 
facing tlte south, each one having its own garden 
area—probably half an acre in each case—well 
ilanted, there did not socni to bo tho necessity of 
luilding these seisirate villas, which appeared to 
be one of the things some Boarda were crying 
aloud for. Again, when one took into considuralion 
the enormous difficulty in tho administration—the 
numWr of firca that had to lie providisl; insteail of 
om' heating apiiamtus twunty heating appamtus ; 
instead of one hnt-wator service twenty hot-water 
services; then the collection and distribution of 
the laundry, the stores, and the feeding arrange¬ 
ments, Ac., Ac. When all this was taken into 
account, it seemed hi him that instead of going 
forward one was going backward if the village 
system was adopted for asylums. lie could not 
see that there was any necessity for this village 
system if one hail a well-plamud asylum on lines 
which had now in the aggregate system become 
somewliat standardised. The Lunacy Commis¬ 


sioners in Scotland seemed to lie a good deal easier 
in these matters than the Lunacy Commissioners 
in England; and if be might go a step farther—be 
believed that the inU-Uigenoe of the Lunacy Com¬ 
missioners hero was of a higher order llian tliat 
of the Lunacy Commissioners in Sootland, if the 
plana shown them that evening were to be t^en as 
an illustration. I'articulorly did be say this with 
reference to the arrangement of the sanitary 
adjuncts in the wards—in his opinion, they were 
not sufficiently separated from the wards; anil also 
particularly in the lighting and ventilation of some 
of the day-rooms and dormitories. A dormitory 
such as that shown on tho screen, with eight beds 
in it, lighteil mainly from one side, was not, be 
thonght, (loito the b^t and most sanitary arrange¬ 
ment, and be could not help thinking that if such 
an arrangement had been presented to the Lunacy 
Commissioners in England, they would have 
required such alterations as to get them properly 
ventilated—that is to say, cruss-venulaled in each 
case. In conclusion the speaker said that he 
supported very heartily the vole of thanks to Mr. 
Bbutc for hi.4 interesting Paper. 

Mr. matt. GARBUTT fF.] said that ho 
gathered from Mr. Blanc's opening remarks that 
one of the chief reasuns for the i^uption of this 
village s^-stein was to remove the patients intj 
more natuml, and ono might say more beautiful, 
surroundings. Ho was a httle suqwised to notice 
that Mr. Blanc did not refer directly, excepting 
when ho mentioned dowers, to the effect of colour 
in the patients' Buirotindings upon the state of 
mind in mental diseases. Ho hul always undcr- 
8too<1 that colour had considerable effect. Having 
the notion that beauty was one of the leading 
argnmants in favour of the village system bi.> was 
particularly iuteresUsl in Mr. Hine’s statement 
that people mentally afflicted hod no appreciation 
of lieauty in any form wliatevor. That came as a 
great surprise to him. lie did not know that that 
was the caso, but probably Mr. Hino bad excellent 
authority for saving so. If it were true, then it 
would appear that this village system could not 
possibly have any advantage to the uitiont that 
would ooiniicnsate for its probable odaitional cost, 
and certainly for its difficulties of administra¬ 
tion. Thu difficulties of ailministering a number 
of scattered houses must obviously be greater 
tlian managing an institution within four walls. 
As to luallerH of detail one could not help noticing 
one dr two things in the photegtaphs shown. He did 
not know if there was any special reason for having 
those iiutmpiwd wastes from the lavatories diecharg- 
ing into open troughs. In London one would get 
into trouble with the sanitary inspector for on 
arrangement of that kind. The little pigeon-holes 
in the mortuaries fur the bodies did nut appear to 
be very good, although he knew tliat they existed 
in n gtXKl many London mortuaries. It would 
seem to be very much better—and bo liad known it 
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adrocfttcd by martoary koepen to have the simple, 
plain, gla/ed walls, wooden tratlea which could be 
bnrnt if anything happened to make them foul, and 
the walls of the mortuary clear of any sort of 
projection, BO that they could be washed down with 
acid if necessary; because anything that came into 
contact with deed l>:)dies must be offensive in the 
extreme and probably very dangerous. He had 
much pleasure in supporting the rote of thanks. 

Tns PRF.STDENT, remarking upon the lateness 
of the boor, said be would memy put the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Blanc for bis very interesting Paper. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Mb. DLANC, in reply, said be hesitated to 
detain the Meeting at that late hour; but he should 
not like to return to Kootland without relieving 
himself of the obligation he felt he was under to 
them for their patient bearing of his Paper, and 
for their kind expressions of appreciation. A groat 
deal oonld be said for and against the village 
system. He granted that at present it looked a 
bare representation of blocks of stone. He 
granted, also, that if there was any appreciation 
by the patients of what was beautiful, tne purpose 
of putting the beautiful before them, if those 
buildings could be called beautiful, or at least 
putting natural pictures before them, was to 
assist in the core. The patieuts were not 
mere pieces of humanity with on sense of senti¬ 
ment They had had, he believed, from 30 to 
4U per cent of cures in the year, which spoke 
volumes for this ** nature '* method of treatment. 
As regards what had been iiaid about the diatanoe to 
travel, say, to the laundry, it must be remembered 
that in the pavilion system they would have quite 
as great distances to travel to the laundry; but at 
Bangonr village the outside traffic was comlucted 
within a very limited space of time, and not the 
slightest inconvenience had been experieucerl. With 


regard to the objection stated that with snow on the 
ground it was difficult for the doctors to go from 
building to building, the idea was that a doctor 
should treat the viluge ss he would if he were a 
private doctor living in a village; he would then 
have to visit from house to bouse under all con¬ 
ditions of the weather. With regard to fires and 
the ooniumptian of coal, tliere again they had the or¬ 
dinary villa^ arrangement. The aggregate amount 
of coal consumed in a year was nuthing like what 
was required to maintain a number of huge boilers 
supplying steam—which probably leaked all the way. 
He IumI visited many steam-beatoil asylums, ai^ 
bo could trace out the course of the steam pipes in 
the ground by the little ebullitions of steiw from 
traps as lie walked over the vast areas occupied by 
one of the pavilion systems. The steam pipes could 
not be kept in a sufficiently sound condition. All 
this was saved in tbe village system ; one man went 
tbo round of tbe villas attending to each set of 
furnaces summer and winter as reijuired. When 
tbe place became clothed vritb verdure, and tbe trees 
had grown and had partly scrceneil the buildings, 
tbe whole picture would be changed, and they 
would have a scene soeb as that existing, say, at 
Alt-8eberbitx. With regard to the mortnariee, bo 
may have created a false impression by saying the 
hollies wore Isid out in se|>arste enclosures in the 
mortuary chamber. That chamber occupied a 
large space, about 16 by 16 feet, and tbo bodies 
were laid ont on separate basinnod slabs, not in the • 
open on timber, as might be seen in some other 
asylums. Each slab was of glazed fireclay, like 
otdinary Idtoben vrare; ev'erv provision was made 
for the removal of any fluid, and the chamber 
could be hosed in every part, all walls being of 
glazed brickwork. There was also a constant cur¬ 
rent of ventilation through it. He thought ibis 
chamber was a vast improvement on ituiny ordinary 
systems. 
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The Ro^al Cold Medel 1908. 

The following letter, oddreasod to the Socrcteries 
of the Institute, bju lieen received from Sir 
Digfaton Probyn:— 

lIucuxaHUf pAioca : 5th Ifareh lIMHt. 

OEJrmEMKS,—I have to acknowledge the re> 
ceipt of yonr letter of the 4 th instant, in which yon 
announce, for the information of the King, that the 
Royal Institute of British Architocte has awarded 
the Royal Gold Medal for 1908 to Monsieur 
Honore Daumet. 

I have had the honour to lay your letter before the 
King, and I am now commanded to signify to yon 
His Majesty's approval of this award. 

1 am. Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

D. M. PKonvjt, General, 
Ketper of llu iiajfty't Prirg Purse. 

The Inter n atio n al Drawutg Congrras. 

The Council, recognising the t>eneficial resulu 
likely to accrue to arohitocture from the teaching 
of good practical drawing, have granted the sum of 
fifty guineas in aid of the funds of the International 
Drawing Congress to be held in London next August 
under the patronage of the Prince of Wales, llio 
aim of the Brituh Committee of the Congress U to 
place upon a bettor footing the teaching of draw* 
mg and other art work in the primary, secondary, 
and public schools, and to show the extreme bn- 
port^oe of producing better craftsmen, especially 
in such indnstrioB os depend upon art for their 
success. It is part of the plan of organisation that 
the principal cities and boroughs of the country 
should hol<] preliminary meetings and exhibitions at 
an early dat^ the intention being to secure elTeotive 
representation of the edueatiomd work of all locali¬ 
ties. Such meetings, summone*! by the municipal 
authorities, hare already been held successfully at 
Birmingham, Leicester, and Leeds. Some twenty- 
five countries will be represented at the Conmss. 
France, in particular, will send a largo nomwr of 
delegates. The German teachers who are to attend 
will be assisted by a Government grant. 


The Shakespeare Memoriai 

The Tintct of the Gth March gave some account 
of the progress of the movement on behalf of the 
Shakespeare Memorial, which, it will he recalled, 
was inaugiiratexl at a greet public meeting held at 
the Mansion House tluee years ago, and which met 
with oonaiderablo foreign support The task of 
giving practical shape to the proposals is in the 
hands of a committee, with wtmm have lieen asso¬ 
ciated Lonl Esher, Sir Edward Poynter, P.B.A. 

Sb Wm- Richmond, R.A. Bb 

Aston Webb, R.A. [F.i, Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A. 
r J/..LJ, Mr. John Bekher, A.H.A. [F’.j, and Mr. 
Sidney Colvin. The memorial is to take the form 
of an architectural monument including a statue, 
and it has b^n decided to obtain the design by 
public competition, to be roetricted to artiste 
among the English-speaking peoples. The selection 
of the site for the memorial has been a matter of 
some difficulty. The south bank of the Thames, 
suggested on account of Shakespeare's connection 
with Southwark; the G roen Park, facing Piccadilly; 
Lincoln's Inn Fields—each has Wn considered in 
turn, and has had to be rejeoteti for various reasons. 
Two schemes, emanating from Sir .\stou Webb, have 
been eepecially prominent; and one of these has 
led to the decision now arrived aL The first was 
in connection with the contemplated re-arrange- 
mente at Hyde Park Corner; but the idea had to 
bo abandonnl. Sb .Aston's other proposal was to 
bring Regent’s Park into closer ration with 
oent^ London by prolonging the Broad Walk 
virtually across the MarylcMne Rood into Portland 
Place, tbrough Park Siiuare, in the centre of whbh 
the memorial could oe erecteil. This scheme, 
which found special favour with the Committee, 
would have given scop^ as The Ttmcj points out, 
for a notable T»ndon improvement. To ca^ it 
out in its entirety, however, wnold have necessitated 
special legislation, and the Commissioners of 
Woods advanced objections which seemed for the 
moment insuperable. At length a modification of 
the Bchomo, suggested by the Cummisaioners of 
Woods and Uie Crown Estate Paving Commis¬ 
sioners after consultation with Sb .\ston Wohb, 
has been accepted. Tho idea of the fine vista up 
Portland Place has been iirascrvod, and a site 
allocated for the memorial in a seinicircular section 
of the garden of Park Crescent on its south side, with 
a diamotor of 12G feet facing Portland Place. Tho 
Bcheme involves the removal of the statue of the Duke 
of Kent, and the King lots graciously asMiited to 
its trsnsferenoe to an uioining spot. The question 
of the site being disposed of, the competition for the 
design, between architects and sculptors working 
iu oollaboretion, is to he at once proceeded with. 
When the vrinning design has been selected, about 
a year hence, a wnrld-wide appeal is to be organised 
for not less than i.'200,000, haU to go to the monu¬ 
ment, and the remainder to he administered by an 
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Intfirnational Committoe for tho (urtberanoo of 
SbakegpcMtnn interKiU. A mananiont of tho 
kind contemplated for tho memorial most necessa¬ 
rily take some yairs in execution, and it is prupoaod 
to make its completion tho crowning oront of the 
tercontenaiy of Shakespeare's death in 1910. 

Eighth Inter n a ti o n al Congress of Architects, looS. 

Tho following letter has been addressed from 
the Institute to members of the architoctuml pro¬ 
fession throughout the United Kingdom and llritish 
('olonies and Dependencies:— 

lOHi March IWIS. 

Ueab Sta.—By dirertion of the ComiU i'ennanrnt. 
I have the pleastire to eeiid you the pmviiiionnl pro- 
grunme of the arrangements fur the forthrommg 
Congress of Arehitocts, which will be hold at X'ioima 
from the IGth to ^4th May nevi. 

It is haped that for tho honour of the architectural 
professittn in this conntry the Hit of British membors 
^y be ss large as pneuible. On the uccsaioii of the 
CongreM held in London in I'JUO, the respoiiK maile 
to the British invilatim by our foreign odleagnes was 
of a very generous ehawter. The value of these 
Congresses m advancing the art of orrhitectnie, and 
in cfTectivcIy dealing with the lunterial inteiesis of 
architecu in all eountries, is well esuhliahcd, and the 
importance ■ of strengthening friendly mtemathsial 
relations for these obiects cannot ^ too strongly urged 
npon the members al the prufeisiou. 

ArraDgemenu are being made for epccial terms to 
be granUM to members uf the Congress bv tiie railwsy 
rommnies and hotel proprietors, panieuLus of which 
will he furnished to msmbers as soon as pussihle. In 
tbs meantime it may be convenient to you to know 
that the probable eewt of the return fare muu Luoilon 
to Vienna will be about £8 15«. first class, cid Calais 
and BAlc. The return tickets will be valid fbr forty-fire 
days, and may be ns«l for alternative return routes, of 
which fnrther partimbue will be Usned. 

For those wishing to travel together a personally 
conducted party will be made up which will leave 
London on Friday, the liiUi May, and arrive in Vienna 
on Sunday, the 17th. 

The subscription to the Congress is fixed at So kronen 
I •• £1 Is.i, and for ladies al 13 kronen ( b nd,). 

The forms of application which iiavebeen issued by 
the Vienna Cunimitteo are auiurahal cuinplicatcX 
and the financial urraugciuents suggested by them 
may easily las inUondcrstoud. The llritish Section 
have therefore decided to advise those who propose 
to seeept the invitation to Vienna to acknowleilgv the 
invitation in the following luanncr;— 

(o) IHsreganl tlic yellow fonii altogcihor. 

(6) Fill in name and address on the postcard. 

|c) Pill in names snd aiidresses on the While 
Afiplicaiuin Firrm, but leave the •* Anuiuul 
ol Subscription '* bluuk, and do not send 
any money or ohei|Ue with the Applicatiou 
Form. 

((/) Send to the Secretary Jt.I B.A. names and 
addresses of those going to the Congrrea, to¬ 
gether with a cheque or postal order payable 
to him for tho amount of thu subscriptlous. 

The British Seetiun will be responsible fur forward¬ 


ing the subscriptions to Vienns and making all further 
arrangements with the Executive of the Congress. 

It Ister, you should iiul find it convenient to be pre¬ 
sent, the luuuiuit of your contribution will be retomed 
to yoa- Yours fiutl^lly. 

' Iak MxcAlutsk. SeereUiiy. 

Trs ns a ction s of the ipofi Congress. 

The CompU-rrntlu of the last Congress, under 
tho title Tmnaaclione of the Vlltk /n/enm/ionnl 
CongrtMt of Arrkiteets, London 190©, is now ready 
for issue, and will be in tho hands of snbserihing 
members early next week. It consists, with the 
illiutrations, of nearly GOO closely printed pages, 
and cumprisca a complete roconl uf the various 
functions, discussiona, anil proceedings. The 
seventy papers contributed on the siibjecU selected 
for discussion are printed in estriuo. These Pa)vers 
include:— 

(I-i “Tbs PZueotion ol Important Oovemment and 
Municipal .trchiieetural Work by Salaried «ifflrials.'' by 
Otto Wagner. Oscar Himon, and (iaitun Trrial. 

(11.) “ Arehitectoral Copyright and Uwnerxbip of Draw¬ 
ings," by IL Hcatfacote Slatluun. M. G eorge s llarniand, 
Oastun Trelat, and D. PaUo SalvaL 

(UL) *• Steel and lleinloreed Concrete Coiutructioo," by 
the Joint Keinforced Conerete Committee, E. 1*. Ooudrieb, 
Bmlcesor Cloqoet, Gaston Tr^lat. Henry d^ros, A. von 
Wiclemaiis, AutrusUn Bey. Peter B. Wight and Joaquin 
Baosvgoda. 

(1V.| " Thr Education of the Publio in Atchitectuie." by 
John Belcher, A . K . A .. T. O. Jackson. B.A.. Arthur Hill, 
OUitnar V. Lanmcr, Banister P. Flrtchsr, Otto Wegner, 
F . del VQlar y Carmona, Oatlou Trilat, Gaston Anoianx, 
Albert klsyenx, Jrau OiUon, end Dr. MuUxsiaa. 

(V.) “ A Statutory Qnalificatian for Archileets," by John 
8. Arehihald, Louis Bonnier. Gaston Tnilat. Otto Wagner. 
Hubert Walker. A. North, and Virgil NAgy. 

(VI.) "Tile Architect Craluman : how ler shonlil the 
.ArrhitecI recrin the Tbeoretieel and Practical Training 
ol a CratUman?” by Keglnald Blomfiskl. A.IIA., W. B. 
Isslhaby, Fr. ran Gobbelscbroy, Otto Wagnrr, Robert 
Lraags, Gaston TrAlst, and J. M. Ponpinel. 

(VIL) "The Planning and Laying-out of Streets and 
Open Spares.'’ by Ch. Buis. Eogi-ne Uvnsnl, Dr, J. 
StUtilMiD, Pulles y Vivd, Gsston Trilat Raymond Unwin. 
Angustin her. 

(\lll I "To what Extent snd in whet Sense abonld the 
ArrhitecI bare Control over other Artists or Crafuioeti in 
lira Cumpletiuii ul s National or Public Bnlldlng T " by Kir 
W. Bichmiind, RJt.. IL P. Nt'not. Gaston Trrlot, L. U. 
Muller, Otto Wsgoer. Dr. P. 4. II. Cuypers. JosJ .Atnargo*. 
M. de Noyettc. 

(IX.) "The IksprasibinUes at a Uoveromeiit in the 
Oonservsliou ol National MonnnienU," by Professor 
Baldwin Brown. A. Brsitard, Usaton TnHal. 4. Artigas y 
Bauioaoda. Prof. W. H. Lethuby, the Tuscan College. 

|X.) " The Conduct ul Archltrctural Compntitigus," by 
J. Guadet, Gaston TidUt, tbs Society Uoawkunel en 
VrlentlMhiip. 

Kapplenwntary Pspers: " NoUcs on the ChAkou of 
Saint-ncriiiaiu," by Uoiiorr Daiimst “ The Tomb ol Arai- 
memnou.' fby Dr. Cecil Hinith ; “ SIrlliod lor Ute Becon- 
stnu-Uon of ArchiWclural MonnmeuU by Metruphoto- 
grapby." by Murart le Tounrasu. 

Non moiiibeni of tlu.* (!oiign«a may oblain 
copies of the Tratu/ictiiint at the Imititutc, 
price lOr. fid. 
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The July System of Jod^inf Competitiotu. 

lath Uarelt 190t<. 

To the Editor Joubnal R.I.B.A., — 

Sib,— I sa« by your report of the diacussion on 
Mr. Wills’s resolotioD in favour of tbo jury systeui 
that it was rather taken for granted by several 
speakers that this system had already boon tried in 
this coantryond found wanting. recent important 
cumiietition was referred to as a case in psint 

liught 1 be allowed to doubt whether the method 
refen^ to can rightly be called the jury system— 
as I am informed it is understood in those coun¬ 
tries whore it is used—unless it carried with it 
some system wlioroby independent votes wore 
awarded by the indivulnal members of the jury on 
the different points of the designs, these votes 
added up to eliminate those of least merit, and 
the process repeated till one design only is left, 
wbioh design cornea to the front automatically by 
its own merits, without its being necessarily the 
one which appeals most strongly to the personal 
tastes of any member of the jury. 

As this matter has now to receive the serious 
attention of the Competitions Conunittee, it might 
be of great assistance to their deliberations if the 
Institute would approacii all foreign Architectural 
Societies and find out how they judge competitioas, 
with special reference to the working of the jury 
system, whore such system prevails, —I am, Sir, 
faithfully yours, A. li. Jemmett [F.]. 

The late Mr. D. R. Dale [K].— District S ur v e yors. 

Mr. Daniel' Rolwrt Dale, who died on the 
29th ult. at the age of seventy-one, bad been a 
Follow of the Institute since He served a 

pupilage of five years with the late John lllore, of 
firompton, and was subsequently engaged prepar¬ 
ing drawings for fortifications in the office of the 
Itoyal Defence Commission. For Um years from 
1HG6 he was in partnership with the late James 
Tolley [F.]. and afterwards practised by himself 
until 1894, when he took into partnership his old 
pupil, Mr. Franklin Godsdon. This partnership 
endure*] till 190t. Mr. Ihile was appointed District 
Snr\'oyor for West Streatham in 1880, and held 
the appointment till his retirement last year. He 
was a very active man in municipal matters, Iteing 
a member of the Court of Common Connell of the 
City of London, and serving on some of the prin- 
cip^ committees of that body. 

Mr. AnKXA.snEii Gkahau, F.S. A., Hon. Secretary, 
in making the formal announcement of tlte decease 
at the Institute Inst Monday, referred to Mr. Dale’s 
apiMintmeiit as District Surveyor under the ^fetro- 
politun Building Act of IKTifi, which permitted a 
nractising architect to act also os District Surveyor. 
Mr. Graham said be thought the occasion would 
bo oppOTtune to mentimi that lost sumiiier a 
deputation from the Institute waited upon the 
Building Act Conunittee of the London County 


Council on the subject of Uie appointment of 
District Kur^eyors. This deputation urged very 
strongly a return to the old linas, when arcUteots of 
experience, architects acquainted with every form 
of btitldinv construction, and with the new mate¬ 
rials which were being introduced from day to 
day, were District Surveyors. They felt it would 
be belter to revert to the old lines rather than con¬ 
tinue witli the now, under which architects wore 
simply building surveyors or building inspectors, 
acting undor tbo strict regulations of the London 
County Council He was sorry to say that the 
County Council had not paid much attention ki 
what the deputation had said. He hoind, however, 
that Uie day would come when actual facts might 
be brought to light to show that the pracdsing 
architect of experience was, in the interests of the 
public, the best man they could have for a District 
Surveyor. He mentioned this matter because bo 
believed it was not generally known among members 
that the Council had taken this step, and had done 
their utmost to represent to the County Council 
the views the Institute held upon the subject. Mr. 
Dole, their late esteemed Fellow, was one of that 
band of architects who acte<l os District Surveyors 
under the old Act There were very few left of the 
old practising-orchitect District Surveyors, and in 
a few years they must become extincl 

Mr. Wm. Woodwahd [F.] said he endorsed to 
the full what Mr. Graham It^ said with regard to 
District Surveyors. His (Mr. Woodwanl’s) expe¬ 
rience, and the experience of everyone who had 
been in practice, showed that the right roan for 
a District Surveyor was the man who bail foUuwed 
tbo profession of an architect, and who helped 
them in every way, net only in conforming to the 
Bnilding Act and doing what was necessary in the 
public interest, but as knowing the whole subject 
as a result of his own practical experience. 

The late George Allen Mansfield [F.]. 

Tbo Sydney Herald announces the death, at 
the age of seventy-three, of Mr. G. A. Mansfield, a 
Fellow of tlte Institute since 1878. Mr. Itfanafield, 
who was a native of Sydney, was tlie son of the 
late Rev. Ralph Mansfield, a name closely identi¬ 
fied with the early history of the colony, lie was 
articled to the late John Frederick Hilly, was for 
some years associated with him in partnership, and 
afterwords engaged in practice on his own account, 
ktany of the principal banks and commercial build¬ 
ings in Sydney wore erected from his designs. 
For several yoara he was architect to the New 
South Wales Cuiioeil of Education, having charge 
of all oxistin ? public school buildings, and the 
designing and carrying out of all new oneti. He 
was the first I’resident of the New Sontli Woles 
Institute of ArchitecU on its formation in 1871, 
and filled the office for many subseiiucnt years. 
Some of the loading architects of Sydney received 
their training in his office. 
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The Ute Frank Garfield Johnson [A.]. 

Intimation has boen received ol the death of 
ilr. F. G. Johnson [J,], which occnrred at 
Shanghai on the Dth ult, after a few days’ illneea. 
Mr. VVm. II. Atkin Berry [F.], who has kindly 
conunnnicated the sad ni>wa, writes:— 

Mr. Johnson left England for Shanghai jut 
two years ago, together with Mr. G. Johnson 
(.1.^ (who, thangh of the same name, is in no way 
relali^ to the deceased), tbuae two gentlemen 
having been selected for appointment as assistants 
to the hrin of Messrs. Scott A Carter, architects, 
of that city. Mr. Walter Scott [A.\, head of that 
hrm, writing to me from Shanghai, under date 
13th ult, in a letter just received, and referring 
to Mr. Johmton’s death, sayi : —‘ I need hardly 
tell yon how much I regret this sad termination 
to what I am snre would otherwise have been a 
succeasfol career. Johnson was a thoroughly good 
fellow, well up in his work, hardworlong, con¬ 
scientious, and popular with all his companions. 
Ue was buried on the llth, and having been a 
member of the Volunteer Coqts his liearers were 
eight of his comrades, a sqt^ of his company 
fired three volleyB over bis grave, and the ** Last 
Post ” was sounded at the concla.sion of the cere¬ 
mony.’ Mr. Johnson was twentv-seven ^ears of 
age. Be became a Student of the tnstiiute m 1902, 
passed the Final Examination in 1003, and wsa 
elected Associate in 1001. For the throe years 
proceding his departure for Hbanghai bo served as 
assistant in the Superintending Architect’s Depart¬ 
ment of the London Coonty uoandL” 

Mr. W. j. Locke 'H-rt.J. 

Among new members present at the meeting 
lost Monday was the late Secretary of the Insti¬ 
tute, Mr. W. J. Locke, who was elected Bun. 
Associato at the meeting of the 2nd insU The 
President, remarking Mr. Locke’s presence, obeerve<I 
that the duty which ordinarily devolved upon the 
Secretary he should like to take upon himself on 
that occasion, for it was a very great pleasure 
indeed to him to invito their fonner esteemed 
Secretary to ooiue to the table fur his formal 
indnetion among them as Bon. Associate. )Ir. 
Locke liad the heartiest of rece|>tiona. and was 
warmly cheered os he shook bands with the President 
and turned to take bis seat among the members. 

The Woodcarver at St Paul’s. 

Wo have been informed by Mr. W, J. (iribble 
that ho has mode immiries at the British Museum, 
and that the letter of *' Phillip Wood ” < Jocrnal, 
p. 2 m 2_; is not to be found there. Mr. Gribble con¬ 
tribute the document to the JoirnNAti in good 
faith, bat with inadeiinate precautions, and we are 
indebted to Mr. Arthur Bolton and Mr. Ambroao 
Poynter for calling attention to the doubtful 
character of the letter. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

Annual Report adopted at the Annual General Meeting, 
I 3 th March 1908 . 

Tbo Council, in submitting their Fifty-eighth 
.Annual Rqxirt, have to record tliat the number of 
necessitous cases which sought the assistance of 
the Society was not so great as that of last year. 
The unfortnnate circumstances of the msjnrity of 
the applicants have been largely due either to 
thf advance of age or ill bcaltb. Tbo rules 
of the Sociefy forbid publicity with regard to 
individual cases, but it is a sufHoiontly esta¬ 
blished fact in architecture as in other profes¬ 
sions, that it is extremely difficult for a man who 
lias arrived at middle life, and whose practioe has 
fallen ofiT, to find employment in a subordinate 
position. And some of the saddest cases which 
come before the Cooncil ate due to this cause. 
There are also cases where the professional man 
has not been in a position to provide for those 
wliom he has left behind — the cases uf the widow 
and the orphan in poor circumstances. Bere 
again the timely help of the Society has been of 
the greatest value. The droumstanoes of each 
case are investigated by the Council and assist¬ 
ance granted in pronortion to the needs of the 
applieanL and applied in a manner most likely to 
reinstate him or her in an independent position. 
Ont of seventy-one applications reedved during 
the year sixty-five were found deserving of assist¬ 
ance, this number comprising thirty-seven archi¬ 
tects and architects’ assistants, fifteen widows, and 
thirteen orphans. In addition to these ten pen¬ 
sioners received their usoal payments. The total 
amount thus distributed in relief was ifOlS. fis. 

With regard to the financial position of the 
Society the Counoil regret that the amount re¬ 
ceived in snbscriptions was only ]9i. fid., as 

aminat .£083. 13«. received last year. At the end 
of the year many subscriptions were in arrear, and 
six members had withdrawn their snbscriptions. 
Although the number of Hubscriben has increased 
within recent years, it is still small as compared 
with the number of practising architects in the 
United Kingiloiu, being not more tlian ten per 
cent, of the whole. The Society has always largely 
benefiteil by the indivklual effort uf its membeni, 
and it is felt tlmt with more systematic help 
In this direction the finances wniilil bo gradually 
established on a firm basis. 

'Tlie total amount received in donations was 
£109, as against AOJA. 9s. 2<i. reedved last year, 
including a donation of received from the 
executors uf the late James Toleman. Furtlivr sums 
wore also received from Mr. John T. Uhristoplier 
(£15. 5*.), Mr. John Borrowinan (£10. 10s.), Mr. 
Alfred Saxon Snell (£10), Mr. Graliam C. Awdry 
(£10), Anonymous (^r the President) (£10), Miss 
Mabel E. Taylor (£6. 6s.), Mr. E. W. Allfroy 
(£5. Cs.), Mr. R. F. Vallance (£5. 5s.), and various 
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sums in stiiAlIer amounts. In consequence of 
these (ionationa and the balance carried over from 
la.nt year the Council were enabled to increase the 
investments by the purchase of 7s. 9tl. New 
Zealand Three per Cent. Inscribed Stock at a cost 
of £230. 

It is with proat regret that the Council have to 
record the death of Mr. .\rthnr Maryon Watson, 
Mr. T. Bamus Williams, Mr. George Saunders, 
and Mr. John Smith. 

The following gentlemen, being the five senior 
members, retire by rotation from the Council: 
Mr. n. ll Florence, Mr. G, B. Buhner, Mr. F. W. 
Hunt, Mr. W. L. Spiers, and Mr. Arthur Ashbridge. 
To fill the vacancies caused by theee retirements 
the Council have the pleasure to nominate Mr. 
Wm. Bunn, Mr. Henry T. Hare, Mr, Benjamin 
Ingelow, Mr. Henry Lovegrove, Mr. Rowland 
Flumbo, and Mr. William Woodward. The 
Council have also the pleasure to nominate Mr. 
William Glover and Mr. Edwin T. Hall as V'ice- 
Presidents. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the Royal 
Institute of Bridsh .Architects for office accommo¬ 
dation and for the uae of rooms in which to bold 
their meetings. 


KEY 1 i:\vs. 

CHURCH FURNITURE. 

EnglUh Church Fumiturr. Bji J, ChaHri Cox, 

F.S.A., and Alfred Barvty, M.H. Priee7e.6d. rilrtkiun. 
1907.] 

.An important work on English eoolesiology has 
app«ar»l under the unattractive and somewhat 
mialoading title of " English Church Fumiture.” 
Such a bemk has been very long wanted. In fact 
nothing of the kind, to my knowledge, has been 
publiabetl since Parker's Glouary appeared and 
the old Cambridge Camden Society published its 
excellent little Handbook to Enulith EccUsiologt/, 
ray copy of which is dated 1817. Handbooks on 
Gothic architecture have appeared in shoals, but 
never a one on eooleaiulugy. Yet, at any rate of 
the outer world, for one who is intereeUid in tito 
architecture of a church there are ten who take an 
interest in fonts, acrcens, pulpits, bench-ends, and 
the like. The scope of the new book is very com- 
prohensive, as may bo seen from the table of con¬ 
tents. It includes the altar and its accessories, 
the altar-rails, reredos, sedilia,aumbry, piscina, and 
Easter sepulchre; church plate; screens and rood- 
lofts ; pulpits, hour-glasdus, and lecterns; stalls, 
misericords, bench-ends, poppy-hesuls, and pews; 
chests, aliueries, alms-boxes, and collecting-boxes; 
fonts and font-covers; the church lights and 
church embroidery—in fact, practically everything 
in an English church except the mural paintings, 
stained glass, incised slate, encaustic tiles, and 


ironwork. The method pursued by the authors is 
to give an historic account of each item—fonts 
—and then to provide a cximplete list of all the 
important fonts in tlio country, arranged in 
counties; in addition a special description is 
given of the more important examples. The 
same course is taken with the altar, the screen, 
the pulpit, and the rest. Such lists, in the nature 
of things, cannot be made exhaustively complete 
and accurate; but it will surprise most to find 
wimt an extraordinarily large number of examples 
has been catalogued. To bring such lists together 
must have meant years of preliminary labour. The 
l>ook contains thirty-two plates as well as about 
ninety illustrations in the text, and, being well and 
clearly printed, is remarkably cheap at tbepricc. fine 
of the autlwES, Dr. J. C. Gox, hu had exceptional 
opportunities of studying church acoeesories, first 
in the compilation of his monumental work In four 
volumes on the Churche* of Derbyshtre, and more 
recently in survey of many districts undertaken 
for the Victoria uUtory of the Engluh CouHtiex, 
now.in course of publication. The book is clearly 
and brightly written; there is little of dryasdust 
antiquarianism about it. There is no andiitect, 
however oxtensivo his practice and his experience, 
but will find a wealth of novelty and interest in 
the book, and frequently a Hood of light thrown 
on what may have seemeil unintelligible or unim¬ 
portant, or which perhaps has been pa.>(jied over 
unnoticed. The book teing fully indexed, the 
very numerous cburchce treated of are easy of 
rfdorence. Fnaxcis Boni> [HA.], 

SHOP-FRONTS. 

Enylieh Shop-fronts Old and Tine : .1 Series of Examples 

by Leading ArehiUrts. By llorace Dan and E. C. 

Morgan WUlmatt. La.ftvu. IxMd. 1V07, Frieelis.net, 

[U, T. Batsford, W High Bolbom.) 

So accustomed Lave the frequenters of towns 
and cities become to the monotony of street upon 
street of commonplace shop-fronts that to come 
across one with any claims to distinction was till 
recent years an experience which the observant 
passer-by was not slow to record. What a remark¬ 
able state of aflairs it is that a well-designed shop¬ 
front should bo such a precious relic in our older 
cities and such a rarity m our modem ones I The 
fact is that the old ones, which almoat certainly 
hful some interest or some characteristic feature, 
have nearly all been pulled down, altered or ** im¬ 
proved " beyond recognition, and the new ones 
have sprung up in their thousands, reg^less of 
everything nut the one oonsidmtion of providing 
the largest possible area of plate-glass. And this 
necessity, r^ or imaginary, of making the glass 
area os great as the ingenuity of iiutn can devise 
Ims tended to the glorification of platc-gloas, but at 
the same time it Las ruinod the architecture of our 
streets, and will yet oontiuue to do so, more or 
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; for when a oon>nctioD, however erroDcons, haa 
nnca reoedve*! general acoepUiiice it takes a long 
time to mmove it. Bnt appearance of thia 
book is a ho|>efal sign, ami it augurs well for the 
future that there shouLJ bo suffizientlv wide interest 
in the subject to call for it at all. 

Without the skilled designer the shop-front of 
to-dajr is almost certain to ho nnarchitectoral, 
because contrary to architectural principles and to 
sound construction. The construction may bo 
sufficiently strong, bnt it is seldom apparent; and 
an appearance of weakness prevails where stnuigth 
and solidity nhonld be most forcibly eiprc^l. 
And the unfortunate thing is that the skilled 
designer is so rarely approached and given the oppor¬ 
tunity to avail himself of the materiaU and methods 
of construction which the present day affords, and 
to dispose them in forms snggesteil by a stady of 
the old models which yet survive. Bnt this book 
shows that now and again the opportunity lias 
ocouired, and in many instances has been ina^ the 
roost oL Here in a small compass a series of 
fifty-two collo^peil views have been brought 
together from old and new examples scatterwl 
about London and many other cities. It is rary 
interesting to tarn them over and note their points 
one by one; bnt in spito of variety of types and 
display of inventiveness noticeable in the modern 
onee it is to the old examples that we tnm back 
for the more reticent, more reposeful, and more 
tboronghly satisfying dMigns. It may be drought 
that tlwir number could with advanti^e have been 
greatly increased ; there are certainly many more 
hidden away in varions parts of the country; but 
the types illustrated here have been so well chosen 
that it is very doubtful whether many could be 
found that differ sufficiently, except in detail, to 
warrant their inclusion. One missos the old signs 
which expressed at a glance the nature of the trade 
carried on within, bnt their absence opens up the 
poasibility of striking some note in the design of 
the shop-front itself. Plate xv. is an exceedingly 
good example cl this, and plate xsxvi. is another; 
hut it is rarely attcmpteil, for it is not every trade 
that suggests a suitable motif, and good tottering is 
the next best thing, seen to advantage on the angle 
shop (plate xxxi.), and on another Hlrop belonging to 
the same firm in Kingswav, which ifoes not, how¬ 
ever, figore in the hook. The letterpress is concise 
and wall intersjiersed with farther illustrationB. 
which are of value in tbemsolvo.-i, and help to 
explain the plates; and in one or two instances 
working drawings of subjects illustrated are repro¬ 
duce, as in the case of the well-known recessed 
front in Cbeapsido (plate xviL). 

It is likely tlml the book will draw attention to 
the consideration of shop-fronts, not only Irom the 
lesthotic, but also from the coiiiinerdal point of 
view; and more important still that it will mate¬ 
rially lielp to raise the fttan<lard of design, and con¬ 
tribute to the improvement which lias tentatively 


manifested itself in recent years. The authors arc 
qnito justified in their opening etatement in the 

f ireface to the effect that “ no apology is needed 
or the puldicatien of a volume upon shop-fronts, 
a subject full of architectural interest,*’ and our 
thanks are due to them and to the nnhlishar for 
the delightfni one that they have produced. 

Abthl'r Stiutton [-■!.]- 


CO.M PETITIONS. 

Tivertan Schools. 

Mr. E. S. Perkin, writing cn behalf of tlic pro¬ 
moters of this competition under date 18th March, 
sayi:— 

“In accordance with representations made by 
several competitors, architects who desire additional 
informatinn to that already supplied in the Con¬ 
ditions issued are requested to send their questions 
not later than Tiiewlay next, 24th March. Kup- 
plementary information will then be sent to com¬ 
petitors by Slst March, instead of the 18tb .April, 
as stated previously, thus giving them the lienefit 
of the intervening time. Soveial important qncs- 
tians have been s^ed, the answers to which archi¬ 
tects sltoold know before commencing work." 


illNUTES. X. 

At the Tenth OenentI Meeting (Onlinwy) ol thr ftei»jon 
l!)07-0S, held MomU;. Ifah March IlKW, at h p.ni.— 
Prusmt: Mr. Thomu E. CoUouU, in tha Cliair; 

27 Fallowi lineluiliiig ten iturmhert o( the Connell), 2tt 
ABsocislee. I Hon. .taaociatc, and rUlkar*-lhe MinnUa of 
the General Meeting* (H|iecial anil Iluiiiteee) held Monday, 
•Jnd ttarch I'JOH [p. SOB], were taken aa read and algtied 
aa oonect. 

Tha Hen. i^ieereUry aunuunoisl the dectasn ot OeorgB 
Allen Manufield ISydner, Ndl.tV.), yelUnr, elM-hnl 1K73; 
Daniel Robert Dale. Ftllotr, elected : Frank Garfield 
Johnson. JmkkuiU, elcscteil 19(M. 

The foltowing membel* attending tor the firut time tiuee 
ibolr elaclion were furmally admitted by the Chairman 
TU. Williaui John Locks flonneTly HtcrtUirn ILlM^.], 
Hoh. Auociatf, Gilbert Mackenzie Trench, Reginald Guy 
Kirkbv, Joeeph Henry Taylnt, Roland Welch, and Waltei 
Adolphue Kitchir-Fallon, dHoriatrr. 

A Paper on lUsuora Viu-ma Aavtca, Euixsi'auii, 
having been read by Mr. Hippolyte J. ttlanc. R.SJt. (F.j, 
and illnitratcd hy lantern sllili'*. a diicuiaion enenod, amt 
a vote of thanks woa paaied to Mt. Blanc by aeclomatiiiM. 

The proceeiiingt cIcnkiI, and the Meeting eepanited at 
lO.'.S) p.m. 


Tut following student haring latUIaciorily completed the 
the threp years' cnotve in a^ilectur* at L’nivoruty Col¬ 
lege, lomdon, haa been exempted by the Ikmnl ol Exiunineri 
Irmii dttiiig lor the Intermediate KxamiiuttUin, and has 
been regiateive] SluiUnt /t.L0.d.: — FlUNria AiiUBrB.saa 
lUcuzane [/‘ruba/iuiier IttUB'.ot lU Wclhcrby Gardena. 8.W. 
This exemption was granted in January last jrear. 




THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF CEF^VLU, SI(’U.Y. 

By George Hubbard. F.S.A. [F.] 

Read before the Royal Institate of British Architects, Monday, 30th March 190B. 

T N readiug a Paper this evening on the Cathedral of Cefalu I propose to qnote largely from 
a Paper I oommonieated to the Society of Antiquaries, and which suhsequently appeared 
in Archrologia in 1898. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining photographs of this 
cathctlral, I regret that I am able to give so few illustrations; but, us I shall treat the subject 
largely from an historical point of view, their omission, perhaps, may not bo so noticeable. 

Ever since 1838, when Mr. Golly Knight published his Normans in Sicily, with a folio 
volume of drawings by Mr. George Moore who accompanie<1 him on his Sicilian tour, the 
cathedral church of Cefalu has been known to antiquaries, and architectural students, as a most 
important example of the Early Sicilian Norman pointed style. In 1884 I hud the good fortune 
to be quarantine for nine months in Sicily, owing to an outbreak of cholera; and of Uiese 
nine months I spent more tliau one of them at Cefulii, at that time some twenty miles distant 
from the nearest railway station. At Cefalu I spent my time making drawings and taking 
measurements of the cathedral. In 1896 1 again visited the island for the purpose of 
correcting and completing the work 1 had commenced twelve years before, and now, after the 
lapse of yet another twelve years, I am pleased to Uy liefore you such evidence ns I have in 
support of the theory, that pointed Gothic work was derived from the pointed Norman work 
of Bicflv, and pardcnlarly from Cofalii. Also to assign an exact date to those portions of the 
cathedral of which the date has hitherto been only vaguely conjectured. 

The conquest of Sicily from the Saracens by the Normans, begun in 106*2 with the capture 
of Messina, was not completed till 1090. The commencement, therefore, dates four years 
earlier, and closes four-and-twenty yeara later, than the conquest of England by William the 
Bastard. In Sicily the conquerors were confronted by some of the noblest architectural 
monuments of many successive civilisations. Sikel and Phoenician, Greek and Carthaginian, 
Roman and Byzantine, Arab and Saracen, had all left behind them a series of architectural 
examples for grandeur and variety nnequallud, within the same area, in any other port of 
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the world. The ciroumstanceji of the conquest, however, detennined that the princiiial n>tHli- 
fication which the Nonnau style underwent in Sicily shouhl he derived from the Saracen. 
The conquerors adopted the pointed arch of the misf>eliever. and their ad.qdioii of it, 1 venture 
to think, revolutionised the architecture of (.’hrisU-ndom. Their adtqition of it in Sicily, 
indeed, was hardly a matter of deliberate choice. T>weUing m Saracen cities and towns and 
viUages. surrounded on all liands by the pointed arch, in nearly all the domestic and religious 
huildini they had wrested from the Saracenic owners, the Nonuans in Sicily, long la-fore 
they had liegiui to build houses and churches for themselves, had Itecoroo thoroughly familiar 
with tliis form of construction; and when they did begin to build for themselves, they naturally, 
and unconsciously, almost inevitably, adopted the pmnted arch with which they were sur¬ 
rounded in their daily life. , , , o • i 

It is more than probable that the Norman conquerors empluywl the Saracenic worsen 

to execute their buildings, and these Saracenic workmen would doubtless adopt the {lointed 
arch to which thev were accustomeil. I hope, however, to adduce some evidence to show 
that, though i>erhBiw all tlie early buildings umler the Norman conquerors were executed by 
the Saracens, there was one great and notable exception in the Cathedral Church of Cefalii. 

The earliest work under the Norman rulers is to be found in the Church of San Gioviuini 
dei Leprosi at Palermo. This was built by Count Roger, the youngest of the Titan brood of 
the needy Norman knight Tancred de Haiiteville Count Roger, who was throughout the 
leading spirit of the Norman Conquest, die<l in UOl, the uncrowned King of Sicily. 

Before dealing parUcularly with Cefalu, I propose quickly to review other work under the 
Norman rulers, in order to show the contrast of the absence of Norman influences in any of 
them, as compared with the distinctly Norman influence at Cefalu. 

Mr. Seth-Smith, in bis admirable lecture, given at the Architectural Association, in 
December ll>06,on the architecture of Sicily, says thut“ the first Norman church, S. Giovanni 
dei Leprosi. was built outside the wall of Palermo, os early as 1071, by Robert Guiscard during 
his long siege. It is a Basilican plan, with arcades of round arches over oct^on piers, fully 
developeil transept, not projecting beyond the side aisle walls, but rising as high as the nave ; 
the central crossing is covereil by a dome ” [fig. 1]. Prom its Basilican plan ami ilomed 
central crossing it is difficult, not to say imiKWsihlo. to trace here any Norman influence. 

La Martorana. at Palermo, was built aliout llih by George of .AntUK-h. the High Admiral 
of King Roger. From a plan prepared hy Mr. 8eth-Smith it will be seen that it is designed as 
ft true Greek cross within a siiuare [fig. 2]. There is no suggestion of the Latin cross, nor 
is there any distinctive Norman feature in the budding. The interior shows the Saracenic 

itoinUrd arch- . • i-i • 

Kan Cataldo. Palermo [fig. 3], of approximately the same date—viz. 1130—is likewise Greek 

in plan, with throe domes over the nave. Here, again, there is no trace of a Norman origin. 

San Giovanni degli Rremiti has a curious T-shaiied plan [fig. 4] showing a Byzantine 
origin: this church was completed in 1132. The late Mr. F. W. Bedford, in a letter to Mr. 
Phenfe Spiers, considered that the preseut church was an adiliUon to one of the Moorish 
mosques, of which, Mr. Spiers says, many existed in Palermo at the time of the Moorish 
dynasty. The exterior view does in no way suggest a Norman origin, nor is there any dis¬ 
tinctive Norman work in the interior. The cloisters, however, which are of a somewhat later 
date, undoubtedly show a Norman influence. 

La Capcllu Palatina, built 1132, is designed on the plan of a Roman basilica [fig. 6]. 
So is Monreale [fig. G], which was licgnn in 1174. 

All these churches are in or around Palermo; and Fergusson says, when siieiiking of 
them, that » the Gothic feeling in Palermo U almost wholly wanting." 
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All of these buildings were the work of Roger 11., the first Norman crowned King of Sicily, 
except the earliest, San Giovanni dei Leprosi, which was built by his father, Count Roger. 

It will be not^ that none of these churches are planned on the Latin cr(^. The whole 
conception in the designs, though built under Norman rulers, is quite alien to Norman 
influence. The cathedral of ilessina, according to Gaily Knight, was begun in 1098. Little, 
however, remains of the original structure, which externally shows no appearance of transepte. 

The cathedral church of Cefalii is one well deserving of more careful study than it has 
vet received. Cefalii Ues on the north coast of Sicily, just fifty mUes from Palermo on the 
west, and considerably more than that distance from Messina on the east. It is a mediaayal 
town technically I suppose a city, built on the ledge of a rock, at the base of the cliff on which 
stood the ancient Cephahedium, Uself, according to the late Professor Freeman, the successor 
of a prehistoric Sikel settlement. 

The buildings that formed part of the ancient city, composed of huge irregular blocks 
wedged immovably together, are still visible on the heights above the town, hero and there 
piercetl by openings made in later days by masons who trimmed and squared the stones 
through which the openings were made, and here and there carved a classic moulding above 
them for a label. Here and there, too, are additions, wrought by Roman hands, with small 
stones and a lavish amount of mortar, in strange contrast to the cyclopean work of their prede¬ 
cessors. The cathedral stands on rising ground at the end of the town, immediately under 
the cliff. .At the eastern end the earth has been allowed to accumulato against the walla to 
a height of from sixteen to twenty feet, and the fig trees and cactuses Uiat flourish on the 
encri»ching sofl render it still more difficult to obtain an impression of its fuU proiwrtions. 
It was built, as I have said, by the first Norman King of SicUy, who was crowned at Palermo 
on Christmas Dav, 1130. 

The legend associated with the building of the cathedral is, that a sister of King Roger 
had married a Calabrian noble, who insulted and illtroaled her, and that Roger, in the year 
following her marriage, led an armed force into his dominions on the mainland t<* punish his 
offending vassal and brother-in-law. He, however, mujcalculute*! the power of the Calabrian 
nobles, and suffered a disastrous defeat at Nocera. Returning to Sicily for reinforcements, he 
was overtaken by a storm so threatening that he vowed if God should i>ermit him to land olive 
he would build a church wherever he first rfet foot on shore. The ship at lost found refuge in 
the wretched harlwur of Cefalii, and in fulfilment of his vow the cathedral was begun in 1132. 
Such is the legend; but the charter of the foundation, still preserved in the episcopal archives, 
and dated IU5, makes no reference to the story. What seems certain is that Cefalu was made 
an episcopal see in 1180, and the cathedral church was begun in 1132. 

I find that Professor Willis, the distinguished authority on Gothic architecture, gives the 
name of the founder as Roger I., which is obviously in error for Roger II., and he attributes 
the date of the cathedral to 1146. l^fessor Willis is probably quoting from Letter* of an 
Architect from France, Italy, and Greece, by Joseph Woods, who published his work in 18iW, 
Mr. Woods does not support his statement os to the date by any evidence. All other authorities 
are against him, including Dehio and von Bezold, and that careful recorder. Gaily Knight, 
who says, “ The peculiar interest which is altachetl to the cathedral of Cefalu arises from the 
certainty of the iito,*’ which ho puts at 1132. 

King Roger laid out his cathedral on no mean scale. The general plan is the Latin 
cross, with throe apses at the east end. By internal measurements the total length is 
217 feet 2 inches, and the width across tlie nave and aisles 89 feet 7 inches, while the width 
across the transepts is 124 feet 6 inches. The nave is just twice the width of the aisle. 

By a comparison of the Latin-crosa plan of Cefalu with the domed buildings and Basilican 
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plan of 8. Giovanni dei Leprosi, or the true Greek cross of La Martorana and San Cataldo, 
or the Bj’zantine plan of San Giovanni degli Eremiti, the impression that Cefalu is the onlv 
distinctive Gothic plan becomes apparent. 

From the purely Gothic peculiarities which single out Cefahi from other contemporaneous 
work in Sicily, m my opinion, it may be inferred that Cefalu was built by Norm^ and not 
by Saracenic masons. The bearing of this point, in the conclusions 1 adduce, is to witli- 
draw Cefalu from the category of Sara¬ 
cenic Norman work, and to suggest that 
it would l>e more correctly includiHl 
amongst Gothic buildings. 

The nave, as is usual in Norman 
work of the period, has on open timber 
roof: but the choir and south transept 
are vaulted and groined. The groin¬ 
ing of the choir is hero not simply an 
intersection of the vaulting planes, as 
is characteristic of Roman vaulting or 
early Norman vaulting, and indeed Saru- 
cenie; for the intersections in the 
pointed groined work are marked by 
projecting ribs which are peculiarly 
characteristic of Gothic work. Mr. John 
Bilson, in his admirable lecture deli¬ 
vered in this room just nine years ago,* 
dealt very exhaustively with the ques¬ 
tion of early vaulting in England and 
in France. In this lecture he attempted 
to show, and 1 think clearly demon¬ 
strated, that ribbed vaulting was adoptetl 
in England before it apimared in France. 

In the earliest examples in both coun¬ 
tries the vaulting arches were as nearly 
round as the circumstances would ^ler- 
mit in any vaulting over oblong areas. 

The earliest example of a pointed 
arch being introtluced in vaulting, Mr. 

Bilson considers, is in the vaulting over 
the nave of Durham Cathedral, which 
was probably carried out betw'een 1128 
and 1133, but here the semicircirculnr 
curved ribs are employed for the dia¬ 
gonal arches, and the transverse ribs 
liecorae pointed almost as a matter of coarse. Abbot Suger's vaulta Iteneath the western 
towers of St. Denis a])i)ear to be true pointed ribbed vaults, and these were erected between 
1137 and 1140. The first example of true pointed vaulting in England prohibly appears 
over the aisles at Malmesbury Abbey Church between 1140 and 1150. 

I have not found any authority quoting the vaulting at Cefalu, which is quadripartite, ribl)ed, 
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the nave: a feature he regards aa elsewhere unknown h th 



the groining and above the clere¬ 
story windows, is a gallery or 
triforium. This triforium is dis¬ 
tinctly a Norman characteristic, 
and is not, I fancy, to be met with 
in any other church of the period 
in Sicily. 

The special and predominant 
feature in the church is the pointe<l 
arch. The nave arches are pointwl, 
so are the arches at the intersection 
of the nave and transepts, and the 
arch between the nave and choir. 
Tbe arch Ijetween the nave and 
crossing of the trausejRs is pointed 
and curiously stilted ; the arches 
of the aiises and over the windows 
are iHimled ; in fact, the whole of 
the original structurnl arches are 
pointed throughout the church, 
excepting the small round arches 
of the gallery or triforium l>etween 
the roof vaulting nnd clerestory 
windows in the south transept. 
The highly enriched west entrance, 
in which the circular arch occurs, 
b a later alteration or addition. 
The sixteen monolithic columns of 
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two amboB, stauduig each on columns and enriched with mosaic, are also, fortunately, left 
intact in their original position. 

The east window is a single tall lancet. In all cases the windows are small, a feature of 
Norman work which the latitude of Cefalu probably induced the architect somewhat to 
exaggerate. 

The interior of tho church is comparatively plain, with the excq)tion of the central apse 
at the east end. This ha« been decorated with mosaic, which for grandeur of conception and 
l)erfection of execution has perhaps no equal. 

Monreale, La Capella Palatina, and St. Slark’s at Venice are generally considered to 
contain the Unest examples of mosaica in Europe; but there is no figure in any of them to 
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ecjual tho great mosaic head of our Lord at C-efalu. The whole of the upper portion of the 
apse is glorified by a lialf figure of Christ with two fingers half raieed us in blessing. Nowhere 
have I seen such imprt'ssive gravity as this great Christ looking down from the apse. Below 
the figure is a tier of winged angels with Clirist again represented in their centre; below these 
are the Twelve Apostles, the whole being set upon a golden background. Around the apse 
arch, likewise worked in rooeaic, is the following inscription:— 

VACTTB nOKO r.VtTOB HOMINIB PACTIQl-B BEnKlIPTOB 

JTOICO COBPOBRCS <X)RrOBA COBUA PECS 

which may be translatcMl, “ Made man, the Maker of man and Redeemer of him 1 made, 
I, the corporeal God, judge both lx)dies oud souls.” 
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There is no aping the eflfect of Christianity in this twelfth*centary mosaic; its grandeur 
comes from the profound faith of these Sicilian or Byzantine Greeks who wrought it. Their 
work has remained impressive through the centuries, and still continues to impress the 
beholders with the earnest reality of modiasval belief. 



LAST aXVATION 
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Architecture is always an expression of faith, and as we judge these monunients of the 
post. BO will those who follow us judge our works of to-day. But our works are not of the 
imi)eriHhahle nature of Cefaln, nor is there the same strong faith to inspire them. The great 
stained east windows of our cathedrals in North-West Emope arc altogether unrivalled in 
Sicily, but no window I have ever seen approaches in impressive grandeur the great Cefalu 
Christ, looking down the church from the eastern half dome of the presbytery. 
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Externally the east front U much enriched. The upper portion, with the exception of the 
central apse, is eiirrounded by a row of circular interlacing archce with the Nomian chevron 
moulfling. The two small lateral apses, which terminate at u much lower level, are enriched 
bv interlacing arches supiiorted on slender twin shafts, and alaive these interlacing arches is 
a'series of small semicircles resting on grotesque heads. Tlie central aiiso is surrounded by 
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a row of small pointed arches, supported by a curiously wrought arrangement of slender twin 
columns, with alternate corWls l*etween each pair. The predominating influence in the 
general design and in the details of this east elevation is as unmistakably Norman, as the 
predominant influence is Saracenic in tho designs of the other examples of work carried out 
under Norman rulers in Sicily. 
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The whole of the interior, with only a few insignificunt exceptions, l>eside8 the roof of 
the nave, remains as it waa left hy the original buililers; as is also, fortunately, the case with 
the beantifnl cloister on the north side of the church. The arcades of this cloister are formed 
hy plain pointed arches resting on coupled columns covered with a variety of elaborate 
patterns. The capitals of the columns are all different. Some have figures, others are very 
close imitations of the Greek ; all are of marble and l)fcautifully executed. Rows of more 
fanciful columns and capitals it would be difficult to find. For instance, the columns in one 
couplet, as though forgetful of their proper purpose, spring off at sharp angles, and, after 
curling round each other, return again to their vertical line to support their capdtals. The 
capitals themselves throughout are all alive witli Romanesque imaginings—human l>eing8 
struggling amid luxuriant vegetation, griffins with big wings, beasts and creeping things 
innumerable comjiortiug themselves, each alter bin own kind, in a mann er generally 
grotesque, always artistic. 

Here the monks lived their daily life amidst the pleasing general levity of the details of 
these beautiful cloisters, which are in striking contrast to the stem gravity of design in the 
l)ody of the church. Eiterunlly the west fas'ade presents an extremely massive appearance, 
with its two solid square towers, one hundred feet high, terminating the north and south 
aisles. No plinth, buttress, striug-courfie, or any attempt at ornament detracts from their 
absolute plain squareness, except a row of semicircular arches as a comice under the battle- 
menting of the north tower, and a billet moulding under the cnrioiisly devised battlements on 
the south tower. One or two windows alone give relief to these massive slmctures, and these 
windows are curious. We have here two smjill semicircular arches snpiairtcd at their spring¬ 
ing hva small shaft with a Norman capital, find these two semicircular arches are surmounted 
hy an equilateral pointed arch. 

On the top of the towers are small turrets with battlements of a troly Saracenic design. 
In bright contrast to these sombre t(»wer8 the west wall of the nave, between them, is very 
striking. The total height of this wall is (tU feet ; the upper portion is decorated hy an 
arcade of Norman arches with the distinctive Norman zigzag mouldings, supported on small 
columns, having Nominii capitals of different designs. Below this arcade is a row of inter¬ 
lacing pointed arches broken in the centre hy the west window. This window, the only one 
of any size in the church, is 22 feet (5 inches high and 17 feet wide. It is pointed, and 
enriched with Norman mouldings. A |>orch extends between the two towers. It is composed 
of three arches, the centre tme l)eing round and the two side ones pointed. The roof of the 
porch is |)ointed and groined. To quote Mr. Gaily Knight. “ Tlie west jMrtal is remarkably 
curious. It is a scimicircle, within a pediment, resting on plain pilasters. The moulding of 
the i)edimeut is an imitation of the acanthus. The portal lias five enriched facia' with a 
bead at the edge. 

“ On the outside moulding is on enriched scroll, terminating with animals ; on the next 
is the egg-aud-tongue pattern ; on the third, figures and pateras ; on the fourth, interlacing 
foliage ; and on the facia, next the door, appears the Norman chevron. The i)ortal and pedi¬ 
ment are of white marble." 

The west wall and porch ore, as will I* seen, of a somewluil different character from the 
rest of the church, and are, in bict, the work of a later designer, whose name may, or may not, !« 
found in an inscription to which public attention was first direcU;d hy Professor Salinas, the most 
eminent Sicilian autiijuary, in a Paper read before the Sicilian Society of Historic Archttology 
in 1880. It is cut in the lower order of the second arch in the arcade to the spectator’s right 
of the west window al»ove the porch. I copied it carefully myself in 188-1, not having at that 
time seen Professor Salinas's I’aper. It reads : — 
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Rl/l^ btcA. _Q?e use 
7^gX\\\ IHblcPW^^ 

I0bl5 PAU\c^RB 

AVTiO DOmSlCE IXCABNAOIOSIS MEX8E AL'OCBTI 

xm INDICCIOKE TEB MASCS JOIIAXNia I’ANICTEBA. 

In English it reads: " In the year of the incarnation of our Lord 1240, in the month of 
Angnet, in the thirteenth indiction by the hand of Giovanni Pauictera.” 

From this it appears that the western wall and porch were built almost exactly a century 
later than the body of the church, and what is strange is Uuil, although Iwth are pointed, the 
newer work relapses mure frequently into the use of the circular Norman arch. 

In order not to break the chronological order of construction, I have omitted, until now, 
any description of the wooden roof of the nave, which in its present form dates from a few 
years later than the west wall and porch. It is, as is often the case in English churches, 
Hatter than the original one, as is evidenced by tho indications on the external wall where the 
line of the steeper pitche<l roof abutted. Proliably also, as in the majority of English cases, 
such of the rafters of the original roof as could, by cutting off the decayed ends, be made 
available, us well as the timliers still sound, were employetl in the construction of the new roof. 

However this may be, by a strange coincidence of luck, the date of the present roof is us 
accurately determined os that of the original cathedral or that of the western wall or porch. 
On two of tho great beams are inscriptions recording the name of the benefactor who repaired 
it, and the year in which the work was executed. I made careful transcripts of these inscrip¬ 
tions, which, owing to the unusnal form of certain letters and the extraordinary contractions 
of the words, api>earcd to baffle all efforts to decipher them; but by the kind help of Dr. 
Sebastian Evans I am now able to lay before the Institute, not only my original transcripts, 
hut the full text in I^tin. 

+RECNAMLVftODROI^O iCtTORECE 
fn Alf RE6siefcwov»i'cE6c(nEr- 

WR'O XSCfilKRRRE; HO 


EEONANTB ILLOSTBISSUIO DOliniO NOSTRO rNCLlTO REOE XIASFBEDO RECK S101LIE ANNO V'" MAONIFICUS 
COMES HENBICl'S DE VIOINTIMILLIA IlErAll.VtU FECIT TECTL'M nVJUB RCCLESIS FEB UOC UFUB 
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In English this reads : “In the reign of our most illustrions Lord tlie reno^^ King 
Manfred, King of Sicily, in the fifth year, tho magnificent Count Henrj- of \ intiinigha made 
the roof of this church be reptured by this work." 

The second inscription ;— 

+^0 DTfimcc Lxiii mlterivNvi idreg 
H tnO^DRom OR EG imAhrRD ANOV DN(HtDVmrhOP 

AXBO nOHINI MCC.LXIII MBSSIH Jinni M IDUS nEOSASTB ILLOSTRISSIMO nOMIBO NOSTRO BET.H 
MASFRKIW anno T”* UOSIISO (fa error/ur DOJIIXfS'. nKKRlCrS DE VIOINTMILIJA niCIT HOC OPl'S 

In English : " In the year of our Lord 1-263. on the sixth of the Ides of the month of Jme 

(iV. June 8), in tho reign of our most iUuRtrious Lord King Manfred, m tne fifth year, the 

Lord Henry of Vintimiglia made this work." , , • i i 

In his Paper already quoted Prof. Salinas refers to these mscnptions. of which he read 

the date corrccUy, though he was puxzled by the count’s name and adik that 

church appears to have been urgently in need of repair long before that “ 

fact. Bishop Arduino II. was accused of having wasteil the goods of the c^b without having 

spent anything upon it. The bishop made answer that most of the 70,000 tan ho 

iTilve made awav with in the course of seven years, had been spent m rei«irmg the 

houses, and that he had already Wgim to repair the cath^ml itseU. It se^s 

the west waU and other works completed in 1240 wore those which the prodigal bishop had 

thusboguii^er j^^rv out these works a porUoii of tho roof must have l»een temi>onmly 
removed, but the bUhop’s funds seem to have lieen exhausted by tlie reiiaira of the western 
front, and the roof had to wait till the magnificent Count Henry de N igintimillia came forward 

with his magnificent subscription in 12<>S1. . , 

It is extremely interesting to find such inseiiptions ui)on ancient buildmgs To find the 
date absolntcly determine.!, to have on rwtord the names of the arbsts employ^ im.l the 
circunl^ces in connection with the building, are all matters which give a parUcular mter^t 
to Cefalu; and such records might with much advantage he more generally followed in the 

‘’"“me »n.ndly acc«,.l«i t!« tl..l ftWi. Uk. olh«r work, built und„ the Nom.a ™l.r., 
was consteucted by Baraeenic workmen does not seem to me to he warning by the evidence 
of the building. Not onlv do we get the distinctive Norman chametensUe details, such as the 
jglg or chevron moulding, the billet moulding, and the interlacmg Norn^ 
alSlud a pure distincUve Norman character in many of the capias of Uie eolomns. 
vaulting and groining of the choir and south transept is characteristn^ly Gothic in Jiwt- 
Zit. a! dTstbet from the Saracenic vanlting. These delaUs, teken - -•y-ction w,^ the 
fact that this building is designed on the plan of the Labn c^, (i eren la 
others in Siefly Imilt under Norman rulers, and. m my opinion, go far to show that 
Norman hands, and not Saracenic, lalwunMl upon the structure. 

In further supiKirt of this theory I desire to direct Uie attention of members to another 
fact which has hitherto escaped ohservabon. The stones of the fabric are hespnnkled with 
masons’ marks, of which I have noted down some fifty. By a careful s^h I «« 

doubt that a vast number of them would he found to l« reproduced upon medieval bmldmgs 
throughout Enrol*. As it is, I have noted down a few from Unterlmry, Lmcoln. and 
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Foantains, which in uome caseii ore precisely similar to those at Cefalu, and others Itear a 
strong similarity. 

I doubt whether there is any definite knowledge cm this carious feature in masonry. It 
is, however, worth recording, that the members of the Worshipful Company of Masons in the 
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City of London used to affix their signs against their signatures in the books of tlie «!ompany, 
and many of these signs are common signs on buildings from a very early date down to the 
latter half of the sevenhjonth century. 
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If there were a brotherhood nmongst maaons in which the sign of the father was adopted 
by the son, then it becomes possible to understand the long-eontinued adoption of specific ^d 
similar devices. Wandering gangs cd adopte<l masons doubtless congregated wherever im* 
portant works were in progress, and they evidently affixed their signs on the stones they wrought 
and dressed. The sons, no doubt being bronght up to the trade of their fathers, might wander 
off to a distant country where they would chisel the sign of their fathers upon their work. 
Some such theory as this could, I fancy, alone account for the small refinements in the de¬ 
velopment of Gothic details, and it is entirely in harmony with the testimony of the evidence 
of the stones themselves. 

It is of course eonceivahle tliat such an alien race as the baracens may have been 
accepted into the brotherhood ; hut 1 suhmit that it is unlikely, and, so far as my investigations 
have gone, there is nothing to l>ear out that view. Nowhere have I found masons’ marks on 
the stones of other buildings erected in Sicily under the Norman rulers, and this fact, taken 
in conjunction with their purely Saracenic appwirance, differentiates them from Cefalii. 
Cefalu, with its Norman details and its abundance of masons’ marks, is singly out, and I 
submit the evidence goes far to show that this building is essentially a Gothic building erected 
by Nomuin masons. 

If this view be accepted, then Cefalu must Ix) accorded tho highest position in the history 
of GoGiic architecture. Eere we have a building which was commenced in 1182, built by 
the Normans entirely witli the pointed arch, with only one or two insignificant exceptions. 
Possibly nowhere can a parallel to this l»e pointed out. The celebrated Abbot Suger when 
he rebuilt the nave and west front of St. Denis in 1140 adopted the ronnd and iwinted arch 
almost indiscriminately ; the eastern portion, built in 1144, is all pointed, except the crypt. 
This building is, I lielieve, the one usually accepted as l>eing the earliest example of the tran¬ 
sition from the round to the pointed style. 

Chartres is i)erhaps the next building designed with the pointed arch ; the west front is 
prolmbly nearly contemporaneous with Suger's work. Tho towers were certainly in progress 
in 1145. Sens, the foremnner of Canterlmry, in which tho pointed arch predominates, was 
dedicated in 1107. 

If the pointed arch is tho right sign manual of Gothic, as the round arch is the right 
sign manual of Romanesque, then Cefalu appears to be the first church to mark that distinction 
in style. By these statements I do not want it to be understood that the point«l arch was 
unknown in France and England. What was known in one Norman province would probably 
bo known in all, and there are no doubt very early examples of the pointed arch being intro¬ 
duced into both countries, while the pure Norman or Romanesque was the prevailing style. 
That the pointed arch may l>o the inevitable development from tho round arch is perhaps 
undeniable. The advanUge of the jwinted arch in vaulting over oblong areas was recognise*! 
before the pointed arch was adopted as a style. 

The point I do wish to emphasise is that at Cefalu the Norman, or in this case the 
Gothic, pointed arch was use*! probably as a distinct stylo at an earlier date than in any 
other Imilding. 

That the Norman Sicilian pointed arch is the earliest there can be no doubt. The ties 
of kinship, language, and nationality among the Normans of England, France, and Sicily 
were as yet far from lasing finally broken. All were momlsers of a Church the organisation of 
which may almost be said to have Iseen constructed on the interchangeable principle, so 
frequently were tho clerks of all grades transferred to all parts of Christendom, and most 
fre<iuently of all from one Norman territory to another. This principle, as I have before 
soggested, appears to have been the cnstoin among the masons. Of all the theories yet 
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iidvanced as to the origin of the pointed style in North-West Europe, that which derives it 
from the Sicilian, us the Sicilian was itself derived from the Saracenic, seeuiB to ofifer fewer 
difficulties, and to l>e more in accordance with the prohnbilities of the case than any other that 
has been propounded. 

Of wort belonging to a later date at Cefalii there is practically none. The only other 
object of interest is a massive silver altar and altar-piece, of Itenaissance design, in the north 

apse. Its erection was doubtless due 
to the piety of a good occlesiastic. 
Its preservation intact to this day is 
a striking testimony to the well-known 
piety of the Sicilian brigand. 

Two early monuments formerly 
in the church are still preserved else¬ 
where. In the cathedral church at 
Palermo stand four magnificent tombs 
for the Norman kings. They are 
exactly alike in design, except that 
two have l)een executed in white 
marble inlaid with mosaics, and two 
have been composetl entirely of i»or- 
phyry. Each is a large sarcophagus 
on a |>edestal under a marble roof 
supi>orted by four pillars. The sub¬ 
jection of the conquered race is typified 
in a manner, not without its pathos, 
by the four kneeling Sanicens sup¬ 
porting the sarcophagus of King 
Huger, who had intended to l)e buried 
at Cefalh. The two porph 3 rry tombs 
were placed by King Roger in the 
Cathedral of Cofulu, but were after¬ 
wards removeil to Palermo by the 
Emperor Frederic 11. to receive his 
father’s lM>dy and his own. 

1 am aware that 1 have not gut 
the sup{Kirt of the highest aiiihorities 
in the history of architecture when advancing my claim that Cefalu is essentially a Gothic 
building, and that it should take precedence above all others as the forerunner of our Gotliic 
styles. 

Eergusson, with his encycloi>a3dic knowledge, may jierhaiw be writing alxiat (3efalu from 
IHjrsonnl insiiection of the bnibling; but I am inclined to tliink, from his references to Gaily 
Knight for information, that ho Imd not seen the building himself. Speaking of Cefalii ho 
says: “ It was commenced by King Roger in 1181. It is 230 feet long by 80 feet wide. The 
choir and transepts are vaulted and groined; the nave has u wooden roof; all the arches are 
pointed ; and with its two western towers it dispbiys more Gothic feeling than any other 
church in Sicily.” 

If Fergusson had stoppwl here, his remarks would, 1 think, be generally arcepteil; 
but on the following i>agB he slates : “ The jjointed arch there,” that is, in Sicily, “ never was 
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either a vaulting or conatructive exj)edient.” I submit that at Cefain it ia used in the chancel 
directly ns a vaulting and constructive expedient, precisely as in France and in England later 
in the century. 

Further on, Fergusson says, while still speaking of the Sicilian pointed arch: •* It was 
used currently in Sicily by the Moors, and in Palermo and elsewhere became so eesential a 
imrt of the architecture of the day tlial it was employed as a matter of course in the churches; 
but it was not introduced by the Normans, nor was it carried by them from Sicily to France." 



ns. II.—osalC cAtnanuL t raw nuui nra KOUTa-unT. 


Of course it was not introduced by the Normans, but 1 submit, with all respect, that they 
may very probably liuve introduced into France the new style originating in Sicily. It is 
diflicult to conceive that Cefahi had no inducnce on St. Ilenis, which was built in a sunilar 
style to Cefald, and only some twelve years subse^iuently. The close connection Itetween one 
Norman province and another is curiously exemplified in a notable and historical instance. 

Before 1170, or possibly in that year, Henry II. of England offered the hand of one of 
his daughters—then in her sixth year—to William the Good of Sicily, and William seems to 
have thankfully accepted the proposal. There is no record extant of the manner in which 
tliis proposal was conveyed to William the Good, the Norman King of Sicily; but we can 

So 
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hardly Iw wrong in aasnming that the envoy was an ecclesiastical dignitary with sundry learned 
clerks, quite possibly an architect among them, in his train. It was not, however, till 1170 
that the little Plemtagenet princess, then having attained her twelfth year, was actually 
despatched to Sicily to lie married to William. When she sailed she was accompanied by 
on escort worthy of a daughter of England and a bride of Sicily. Among the ecclesiastics 
who accompanied her were John, Bislioji of Norwich, and Parisius, Archdeacon of Ilochcster; 
wliile on her arrival at Palermri the envoys were joined by Giles, Bisliop of Evreux, and other 
dignitaries from Henry’s dominions over sea. The wedding and coronation took place amidst 
unexampled rejoicings on 18th February 1177 in the Capella Palalina of King Boger’s 
building at Palermo, Waldo, Bishop of Cefalu, being one of the witnesses to the marriage 
settlement. 

This surely is very strong historical evidence of a close connection lietween Sicily and 
the mainland of Europe, and, I submit, should be taken into consideration in placing Cefalii 
in its proper position in the history «)f arcliitecture. 

The special points of interest to which 1 am anxious to direct the attention of the Institute 
are these: b irst, the certainty of the dates at which the several portions were constructed. 
The liody of the church, with the cloister, was certainly begun in 1182; the west front, 
lietween the towers, was certainly far advanced, if not finished, in 12-10; and the roof of the 
nave wiis certainly repaired in 1268. The second point is the fact that the original church 
was built throughout by the Normans in the pointed style at a date proliably anterior to any 
other on the mainland of Europe. Also that the general Gothic appearance of the elevations, 
taken in conjunction with the fact that the stones of the building liear in some cases 
precisely similar masons marks to those found on purely Gothic buildings, justifies a recog¬ 
nition of this building as a Gothic work. 

I have to express my grateful acknowledgments to Mr. Theodore Fyfe, who has kindlv 
supplied the view of the cathedral from the N Jl., which 1 give on the preceding page. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER. 

Mr. IIesrv T. Hare, Viet.-PrfsidtHt, in the Chair. 


Mh. W. HOWARD 8ETH-SMITH [F.] <»id 
be rose with vety greet plcasnre to propose a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Hubba^ (or his 
mlmirahle Paper. Mr. Hubbard had added to his 
aichirological knowledge immense boldness in 
the proposition he had laid before them that 
evening. lie (Mr. Scth-Smith) was afraid that in 
taking part in a discossion on the subject be 
should expose his ignorance of the church of 
Cefald. Uo had had the privilege of seeing it, but 
only for a dav, whereas Mr. Hubbard hod spent 
weeks, not only in taking notes of the building in 
every particular, but in making a most elabomle 
and bMutiful set of drawings, of which they had 
bad the boneht at that meeting. Mr. Seth-Smith 
went on to say that he bad not expected to be able 
to be present that evening, and that he bad jotted 
down a few notes with the intention of forwarding 
them to bo read at the meeting. With the Chair¬ 
man’s permission he would now read his criticism of 
the Paper. Mr. Seth-Smith then read as follows:— 

Mr. Hubbard's theory that tlie pointed Gothic 
style is derived from Norman Sicilian is so 
startling, and the argument with which be seeks 
to prove this point so interesting, that the evening 
could not be other than an important one. Had 
Mr. Hubbard gone no further than to declare, as 
he does, that the Northern Gothic pointed arch 
was derived from the Saracens through the Norman 
occupation of Sicily, we might have found it diffi¬ 
cult to prove the contrary, nut if, as he argues, tl>e 
pointed arch is the sign manual of Gotmc, then 
the Gothic style is Saracenic, and a great deal of 
writing and teaching will he undone I To most of 
our minds, however, the pointed arch is rather a 
happy coincidence in the production of Gothic 
arC giving it its lesthetic character; but the 
raison d'itre of that style is scientific invention in 
bnilding construction (as indeed of nearly all 
styles), and wo should need more evidence than 
even Mr. Hubbard’s ingenious mind has adduced in 
his Paper to con\'ince us tliat Geo. Gilbert Scott’s 
closely reasoned theory of the development of the 
Gothic out of Romanesque forms by Normans in 
France is not the true and only one, and there is 
no trace of this sratem of construction in Cefalu or 
elsewhere in Sicily. 

Let us examine Mr. Hubbard’s points in support 
of his declaration in the order of their importance 
as be himself does. 

1. That the Ctjaln plan is that oj the Itotiuin 
cross :— 

Here he is, 1 think, (juite correct in stating that 
this church is the earliest in Sicily in which tins 


form of |ilanning was adopted; but dues this prove 
its Gothic origin ? Surely the Normans were not 
only familiar with this plan in a high state of deve¬ 
lopment in the “ He de France," but also as being 
the almost universallj adopted plan of the Western 
Church throughout Europe. In all proliability the 
Norman kings of Sicily were compelled, during 
the first fifty years or so of their occupation, by a 
policy of expediency (popularity, ignorance of the 
Ssrocenio architects’ operatives of any other than 
the Eastern type of plan and construction) to 
adhere to the loi^ conditions; but when Roger the 
Good was crowuetl in 1180 and liegan the palace 
royal and chapel in Palermo, be was more inde¬ 
pendent. Tb(‘ transeptol plan with choir was 
impracticable in the middle of the premier itwje of 
the Palatinate palace, but he felt free to plan hii 
Celalfi Catliedml (which, as Mr. Hiiblard tells ns, 
was precisely contemporary) on a more episcopal 
scale. The choir of Um former is, however, 
emphasised by a dome, os is the crossing of 
CoUfi, and its aisles are vaulted. The cathedral 
of Monreale, cloisters and all, was an enlargement 
and an enrichment of the Cefaln conception— 
Palenno Cathedral (before its internal ruin by the 
Palladian school) the same. FromRoger’s accession 
onwanls no other church plan iHHims to have lieen 
admissible. 

2. That the choir and south transit are of 
groined vaulting, quadripartite, ribbed, and 
pointed, like j^Tts of St, Denis, which ate con¬ 
temporary. The exterior oj the eastern central 
apse is decorated by interlacing arches with 
the Norman chevron moidding, and above the 
similar interlacing arches on the small lateral 
apses are small semicireUs resting on grotesque 
heath. The coupled window arches in the towers 
spring from a stnall shaft with a Norman capital, 
and there is « billet moulding under the battle¬ 
ments. On the west wall are seen the Norman 
sigsag. These facts are, to my mind, the strongest 
arguments he haa adduced for the distinctively 
Norman origin of the church. The minute care 
Mr. Hiihhanl has given to the structure forbids 
our suspecting these vaults to be a later insertion; 
and if origituil. they may prove, at any rate, that a 
Norman architect was employed, and his discovery 
of masons' marks also seems to bo good evidence 
that a number of Norman operatives worked ondor 
such direction. 

8. That there is a trift>rium gallery above 
the clerestory windows and below the groined roof 
in the south transept, and that the caps of 
the columns at the tnlenection of the nave and 
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transept* are distinctly Nornuin, their lower por¬ 
tion being surrounded by a crudely tcorked double 
bell of foliage supporting human figures. These 
features, ns nlsu the grotesque carting* supporting 
the label of the pediment over the main west 
entrance, point, in my judgment, much more to 
the imaginative North Italian Kumanesqiie influ¬ 
ence than to that of Northern France. The same 
remark applies to the cloister, which is a truly 
wonderful work of art, but may have been carved 
by Greek sculptors. 

To sum up these friendly criticisms, Mr. 
Huhbard seems to liave given us strong evidence 
in support of his theory that King Koger employed 
Normans to design and, in part at any rate, to 
execute this first of the great Sicilian cathe<lrals, 
but not sufiicient to prove that iU stylo is Gothic. 
Two such contemporary works as the Gapella Polatina 
and this church would seem important enough to 
demand special advice and skill being imported 
from home; and as so many of the special features, 
such as the Homan plan, the interlacing apse 
arcades, and the chevron and billet mouldings, are 
profusely used in the later I’alermo Cathedral and 
in Monteala, we find a anbsei][aont continnation of 
this Nortliern (whether Italian or French) influ¬ 
ence in fusion with the traditional Saracenic arch, 
vault, dome, liatUeinents, and Greek-carved enrich¬ 
ments and Greek mosaics, and it ia this most 
successful fusion of styles which creates so deep 
an interest in, and admiration of, Norman Sicilian 
architecture. 

Mb. EDMUND KTTIBY [F.], Pr^ident of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society, said be should 
not have interposed in the discussion but for the 
fact that he had so lately aa last December been in 
Cefalu. Lie bod great pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks for Mr. HnbliarirB excellent and 
suggestive Paper. It occurred to him that in order 
to follow his suggestion and theories with clearness 
they should try to remember bow the Norman in¬ 
fluence came into Sicily. In 1008 one Drogo, a 
Norman knight, who had been on a pilgrimage to 
Palestine, was landed at Salerno, and was received 
with hospitality by the reigning duke. This prince, 
as usual in those days, had his “ little war ” on 
hand, and the Norman knight espoused his cause, 
and showed that courage which distinguished his 
race at tlut period. His valour indeed helped to 
turn the tide of victory in favour of his host. 
When ho thought of going home his host per¬ 
suaded him to remain and settle there, offering 
him various rewards. Finding that he gut power 
and that it was pleasant to be there, the Imight in¬ 
vited his friends in Normandy to come over and 
help him in other wars that were going on. That 
was the beginning of the Normans. They came 
over, and it was a remarkable thing that from 
Hanteville in Nontutndy there came twelve knights 
of Norman blood to settle in those parts. 
Wherever these knights went they showed their 


rowess in war, and tlieir prowess was rewarded 
y power and possessions. To cut a long story 
short, their de:>oeudants from the mainland looked 
with longing eyes on the Sicilian mountains, 
and they decided that the island most be a de¬ 
lightful place to possess. As there were divisions 
in Sicily amongst the Saracen* who then occupied 
the island, the help of these powerful nortljerners 
was invoked, about the year 10C2, by one of the 
belligerent sides. They went over from Italy, ami 
after gaining some victories they took part of Sicily, 
and eventually became conquerors of the whole 
island. Wliat was important for our notice about 
this conquest won that tliey always respected the 
religion, customs, and trades of the oonqnerod. For 
exaropl^ for mutual protocliun in Palermo itself 
they divided the city in such a way that the Saracens 
lived together in one (juarter and their origi¬ 
nal laws and customs were upheld and respect^. 
This happened also with the Greek inhabitants 
and those Italians who came into the island after¬ 
wards. The Normans also had their own laws 
and retained their own customs. Notwithstand¬ 
ing these differences all went on in a happy and 
harmonious way. It might help Mr. llubbard's 
arg^ent to remember that the Saracens were 
an imiiortant native majority of the country, and 
that they were the tiiwlitional masters of the 
building arts and trades: consequently what¬ 
ever building was required could not be carried 
out without -the aid of the Saracens. Notwith¬ 
standing this fact one might bo in full agroement 
with Mr. Hubbard in the contentiun he hod 
so ingeniously put forward that evening about the 
curious introduction of Norman side by side with 
the Saracenic work. The following circmiistance 
would assist in explaining how it happened. One 
of the early Norman dukes determined to bnfld a 
church, and naturally his thoughts turner! to his 
beautiful churches and skilful builders of the north. 
The Normans were always great builders, and the 
duke sent to Normandy to invite an expert to come 
out to Sicily and help in the proposed building 
operationB. A Norman Inshop and a lover of 
architecture responded, and brought with him no 
doubt a master of works, master masons, and other 
artificers. When these newcomers set to work 
they wore evidently imbued, os might lie expect^ 
from their training, with the l^utiee of the 
Norman style, and were so convinced of its 
superiority that its introduction into the buildings 
erected under their charge was a natural sequence. 
It was simply nndefilod Nuriuan, just as in the 
same manner it was brought into England. At 
this period the arches and groining erected in 
England and Normandy were all rounded in shape. 
In Sicily the newcomers saw the Saracenic pointed 
arch for the first time, aoceptod its novelty, and 
adopted it for all future arches, &o. Hence Mr. 
Hubbard had strong ground for bis contention that 
this absorption of the new discovery led to its odop- 
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tion bj the architects or masons of France and the 
north. To an Englishman travelling in a far-off 
foreign land the sight of the chevron so familiar in 
the Norman work of old English churches and 
cathedrals came to him as a pleasant and refresh¬ 
ing surprise. Not only was pure Norman work 
visible at Cefalu, but also on the west door of Mon¬ 
reale Cathedral and at Palermo Cathedral. On 
tlie west front of i'alermo Cathedral there was 
a window tlkat might be seen in England at 
IfBey and other Norman churches. It was so 
mix^ up with the Saracenic work that one felt 
that the workmen being native craftsmen were per¬ 
mitted to a<1here to their Saracenic traditions to a 
conaiderable extent to long as the master of works 
could display the distinctive northern featoros. 
The freedom allowed to native ideas was apparent 
in various featmros. For instuiice, one could not 
help being impressed both by tho work at the 
Cathedral in Palermo and at the Capella Palatina 
that at this early period the arches were pointed, 
when at the tame time our arches in l^gtand 
and Normandy were all scmioircular in shape. 
As regards the mosaics at Cefald, they were beau- 
dfal in workmanship and magnificent in design. 
In tho view of the chancel exhibited by ilr. Hitbbard 
was shown the splendid bead and bnst of our 
Lord, of heroic size and distinguished outline. He 
was in the act of blessing with His right hand and 
holding the gospels in His left. A similar mosaic 
bead and bust was at Monrealo Cathedral and at 
the Capella Palatina, and it was also in a ehurch 
at Rome. It might be seen too in other churches 
in Italy. It was a favourite idea to put the great 
Christ above in the vault at the end of the chancel 
in tho attitude of ble.ssing the congregation; but 
of all tho morale figures of tho IlediKmer none 
were comparable in dignity and divine feeling with 
that at Cefalu. Another noticeable peculiarity of 
these figures was that, compared with the size of the 
Burroui^ng figures and the architecture, their scale 
appeared to bo gigantic. This might be so, jet 
neither the harmunious arrangement nor the pro¬ 
portions seemed to suffer. It might bo mentioned 
that an etching by Axel Haig had l>een published 
representing a beautiful view looking from Uie nave 
eastwards into the chancel and apse, and giving 
the mosaics and the mysterious be^ of the Christ 
in the vault. As to the execution of these mosaics 
tberu was little donbt hut that they were made in 
ConHtantinople, whence at that time came the most 
refined and beautiful works of art in all materia^ 
At that |ierii d, as a groat many of the Christians in 
Sicily wore Greeloi, much trade was carried on with 
the eastern empire and its capitoL In addition to 
Arabic, Norninn, and Italian, Greek was also a 
language greatly in vogue. If time permitted, 
much more could be said on this very interesting 
subject, but he should like to rofor to one or two 
other points. The effect of mosaics when com¬ 
pleted entirely over a church must have been truly 


magnificent. From rough measurements taken, 
there might have been at Cefalil, say, some sixty or 
seventy ^uusand feet of mosaic work on its walls, 
and that calculated at ^8 a foot would entail an 
enormous expenditure on this class of work. These 
reflections suggested a reference to the Westminster 
Cathedral now waiting for its bare brickwork to be 
covered in the same ma nn e r as Cefalii, Monreale, 
Ac.; and when its still gmter wall surface area 
was taken fully into consideration, it was easy to 
surmise that tho cost would be enormous before 
this work was accomplished. It was to be hoped 
that the honest brickwork might be left uncovered 
until the best materials and the highest art oonld 
be brought into play for its decoration. After the 
lecture and remarks following it in praise ol the 
great conception, one oonld not help recalling the 
depression which accompanied tho student in his 
stndies on account of the neglect and want of 
repair of tho fabric of Cefalii. Tho photographs 
showed the desolation of the cloisters, and the 
porch bad an insecure appearance. One of tbs 
main supporting columns requireil early attention, 
or it would soon falL The Government, it was 
said, had charge ol Ute cathedral, but as Its 
funds were scanty the outlook for the proper 
repair and maintenance nf the fabric seemed to 
be a very glcomy one. Mr. Hubbard's Paper had 
not only been very interesting in its descriptions 
and views, but also suggestive in its speculations 
on the introduction of the pointed arch into 
Northern Europe at a time when that arch was not 
in use. He begged to add his thanks to Mr. 
Hubbard for the jNtins he Itad taken and to heartily 
second tiie vote of thanks to him. 

Mn. MATT. GARBUTT [F.l said that Mr. 
Hubbard seemed to have restriote<l himself to the 
one point he wisheil to make; hat if bo could have 
told them a little more, particularly about the 
question of workmatuhip, he might have elucidated 
his subject still further. The last speaker had 
pcinted out that the Normans were living on terms 
of friendship with the Saracens, and that they were 
working together in their buildings. That was 
particularly interesting to hear. Those big granite 
columns appeared to be taken from earlier build¬ 
ings in the way that was common among the 
Arabs at that period in all the countries that fell 
under their control; but looking at the masons' 
marks Mr. Unhbard had shown them, these at all 
events did not point to Saracen workmen as tho 
masons. Nevertheless he noticed there was a 
market! contrast liotwoen the luosoiu' marks shown 
from English buildings and those from Cefalii. 
Among tho English examples there was only one 
that liM a eur^ line in it, while there were a 
good dozen among those of Cefalu. That pointed 
probably to the different individuals having perhaps 
a little more facility with their tools, and pcssibly 
tho carving at Cefmd would show a little better 
craftsmanship than that farther west at the same 
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period. What struck him very much, however, was 
the last speaker sugK^sting that the workmen would 
be Saracens. At that period it would prolwbly 
have been found impossible to find a Saracen 
workman who would carve a figure; os a Moham¬ 
medan he would adhere strictly to the Mosaic pro¬ 
hibition. Even amongst the masons’ marks there 
was a figure of a man, a most unlikely thing to be 
mode by a Mohamiiiedou workman at tliat time. 
Of course in the carvings of capitals figures a|>- 
pcarcd commonly j and Mr. Hubbard had men¬ 
tioned that figures were introduced by the Noniuuis 
uTid had not been used in Sicily before. That point 
might bo pressed a little further, especially in view 
of the niaaons’ marks, as showing tnat the n^ous 
at all events were not Saracens. One point ho 
should not bo inclined to follow Mr. Hubbard in 
vi/.. that the kneeling figure supjiorting the sarco¬ 
phagus was a Saracen. He did not recognise the 
costume as that of any kind of Mohammedan in 
any country of which be knew. 

Mb. U. phene BPIEltS, F.S.A. [F.j, said he 
luwl not lieen to Cefalii, and he had only se^ tlm 
drawings shown them that evening; but in the 
early portion of bis Paper Mr. Hubbard had men¬ 
tioned one early church in Palermo whiclj it was 
interesting to have had brought to their notice. He 
referred to the church of San Giovanni dei I.eproid, 
which was slated to have been built as early as 
1071. There was a section of it on the screen 
showing the poinlwl arches and a dome erected 
over it," a^ showing tluit pointed arches were to 
be found in the earlier Saraceuio buildings, and in 
tills instance they were utilised in wjuiuches form¬ 
ing the pundenlive of the church. Near the church 
of San Giovanni dei T.oprosi there was a second 
chapel built, in imitation of it, attached to a Sara¬ 
cen’s chiileau. At a later perioil this chateau was 
rebuilt by the Normans on a larger scale, and there 
was a photograph on the screen showing this very 
important building, of which very little was known. 
'The chilteau was known as the Gastello di Mar Dolce 
or Favara. The original chapel was of mocleat 
height, comparatively speaking, but when the Nor¬ 
mans built the immense chateau, finding it would 
bide the chapel which they were enclosing in it, 
they erected a second dome on the top of the 
original dome. There was an inner and an outer 
dome. The lower dome was dated KKMJ, ami the 
upper dome was added by the Nonnans when they 
erected the larger cbiUeau. As to the question 
of the Gothic nature of Cofnh'i, there was one 
feature which had not been alluded to, and which 
was in favour of Its being Saracenic work. The 
nave arches wore of two orders, with the very 
slightest projection between the two. In all the 
Norman or Komanesquo work in fact the upper 
order was always brought out in advance of the 
lower one the whole depth of the order, while in 
Sicilian work, on the contrary, the upjier order only 
projected slightly. On the screen there was a 


photograph of a bridge which was built in 1118 
in which there were two orders of arches, the 
plane of the lower order being but slightly recessol 
behind the other. It was very evident that in the 
nave arches of the cathedral at Cefalu they were 
following the Sicilian custom, and he did not think 
they would find that slight recess in any Norman 
bnilding. The style practise*! by the Saracens in 
Sicily was that which was found in a groat many 
churcboB in the Holy Land. There were two churches 
in Syria, probably of aixmt 1181). which were entirely 
vaulted over with harrel-vaults with poinle*! arches, 
Mr. Hubbard ha«i referred to the very early date of 
the point©*! arch iu Sicily, but it was not iho^ only 
osnmple, because they knew it came from Egypt, 
and tiio pointed arch was nseil in the domes of 
i’erigonl and the Chareute, in the South of France. 
All the domes there were built on pointed arches. 
It was simply a constructive feature ; tlusy found 
that the rounded arch tended to fall in the tuiddlo, 
and therefore they introduetjd the iwintod arch. It 
was very difficult to know inaome churches, iierhapa, 
what inference to *lraw when one saw a points*! 
arch used. There was one singular fact in connec¬ 
tion with it, that although the Normans in Sicily 
were the firat to employ tiio pointe*! arch—prolahly 
because they employe Saracenic workmen —the 
pointed arch made its Bpjiearauce later in Normandy 
than in any other part of Franco. That was also 
a point Mr. Hubbard would have to eonsiiler; how 
it was that, if the pointwl arch w'orc made use of in 
Sicily at a very early date by Norman workmen, 
Normandy itseff was almost the laUMt country in 
which the jKiintcd arch had been used. Everyone 
would agree that Mr. Hubbard had brought them 
a strikingly interesting Paper. 

Tub chairman, in putting the vote of 
thanks, said ho very much regrette*! that his 
friend and coUcagu** Mr. Leouar*! Stokes had 
bran unable to occupy the Chair that evening, 
because ho had had the advantage of visiting 
Cefald, and would have bran able to speak altout 
the cathedral m a much mure able manner tl^ 
ho (the Chairman) could possibly do, not having 
previously had any ac<iuaintance with it. They 
hail listemsl to a most interesting i’ape-r, and Mr. 
Hubbard bail presented his subject in a most 
graphic and fascinating manner. There could 
l)c no doubt from what Mr. liublNU'd hail said 
that this was one of the earliest oxainplcs of the 
pointed arch seen in Norman wiirk. The develop¬ 
ment of the pointed arch from Norman architec¬ 
ture was a very natural se<iuence, aixl the fact Hint 
this was one of the earliest examples of its being 
used could be explained by the association of the 
Normans iu this case with the Saracens, who wore 
more or less familiar with the (loiDted arch. 
That seemed to give tboroforB n sort of muon 
d'ttrr fur this Iteing one of the carlirat examples. 
There was no doubt that most of the masons 
eiuployed in these buildings must have been 
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Saracena, for it was hardly probable that the 
Saracens wonid have import^ all their work from 
•o great a distance. He thought there was prob¬ 
ably too much stress laid on the btet of the 
introduction of the figures into the earring. The 
Saracens, os Mohammedans, would not of course of 
their own will introduce figures into their earring, 
but amongst the Mobanimedans there were prob¬ 
ably individuals who were not so strict in their 
leli^aus views, and who were perhaps more lax 
titan they should have been. 

Mb. H I • BUA.UD, in reply, said it had been a little 
difficult for him to follow aud note down all the 
eriticisms made npitn his Paper; but he would 
d nnl with them generally aud summarise them as 
far as bo could. The pointed arch was probably 
used in Sidlv for something like two hundred 
years before tM Normans went there. It was the 
common stylo of the country, having been brought 
there by the Moors who came from Kairoan, a city 
lying to the sooth-east of Tunis. That Saracens 
might have assisted the Normans in building 
GetalA was quite possible; but, even granting that, 
bo thought it had no material bearing upon the 
point. The point was that at Cefald was a 
building which was virtually a Gothic building 
from start to finish. Whether the labourers were 
all Normans, or some were Normans and some 
Saracens, did not seem to him to affect the 
case. With regard to Mr. Phene Spiers* remark 
that the peculiar character of Saracenic arches in 
their recessed planes was apparent in the interior 
of the church, ho agreetl of course that to this 
extant the Saracenic infiuence might be seen. 
As reganls the mosaics, these were undoubtedly 
carried out by Greeks from Byzantium. They 
were not the Greeks of Sicily. The Greeks of 
Sicily hod been under the rule of the Saracens for 
something like two hundred years, and though 
they might have maintained their art in geometric 
mosaic, they woiibl, in oonsetpienoe of the prohi¬ 
bition contained in the Koran, have lost the art of 
portraying figures. The figure-work in all those 
churches in Sicily was extremely fine, and wm 
evidently not the work of a novice. Add to this 
that the whole of the costumes in the mosaics in 


Sicily were Byzantine and not Roman, in spite of 
the fact that their founders were attached to the 
Roman Church. The crozier, where it appeared, 
had the Byzantine globe at the end, and not the 
pastoral crook. The .\postle8 appeared in the 
Oriental pallium and not in the Roman toj^ The 
bishops were without their mitr^ which were 
nnivorsally worn by Roman Catholic bishops, but 
were not adopted by the Greeks. The Greek By¬ 
zantine custom of exutlv portraying particular 
saints in a precisely similar manner, with Greek 
letters, was apparent throughout all the mosaics ; 
they did not deviate from Bio standard pattern of 
particular saints, thus showing that they were 
anxious not to mislead worshippers by confusing 
their mimls. Uu did not wish to lay any particular 
stross on the fact of the figures appearing on the 
Norman work. He believed it to be the fact, how¬ 
ever, that there was no instance of carved or 
mosaic figures appearing in any work in Sicily 
until the advent of the Normans. That figures 
were to be soon in the capitals of many other works 
besides Cefald only suggested that to that extent 
Normans had been employed on these buildingsalso. 
But his main point was that none of these other 
buildings had anything like the same Norman 
or Gothic characteristics which were to be 
found at Cefald. Mr. Seth-Sniith bad referred 
to the transepts in other ebnrobes, but ho 
knew of no other church in Sicily where the 
transepts projected lieyond the side-walls of the 
church. Monreolo was about the same date, but 
there the transepts did not project beyond the side¬ 
walls of the lateral chancels. Ho was glad they 
thongbt his remarks about the masons’ marks 
interesting; it had been very interesting indeed 
to him to find those marks. Ho had collected 
some hundreds of them in different countries of 
Europe, and he was sure that the whole science 
of masons' marks had yet to bo worked out. 
That they were to be found on Norman work 
and not on purely Haracenio work was a dis¬ 
tinctly interesting point, and one which went far 
to prove, what ne attempted to sustain in bis 
argument, that Cefold was essentially a Gothic 
building. 
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ON THE ENGLISH ORIGIN OF FRENCH FLAMBOYANT. 

By Francis Bond 


I N tbo Journal de» Savant* for February 1 ^ there 
appears a lengthy and generons appreciation of 
iny book on “ Gothic Architecture in Enghuid." 
The writer, Comte Robert do lAstoyrie, U one of our 
Hon. Corresponding Members, and in Franco, I may 
say, the doyen of modiie val archirology. After certain 
preliminary remarks he discusses at len^h the 
controvert^ qncetion of the early date of tho high 
vaults of Durham Cathedral, which ho still declinea 
to accept, lie also sees difficulties as to the earlv 
data assigned by me to the choir of Wells Cathedral, 
which bo believes not to be anterior, but pmterior, 
to that of Lincoln Minster. Finally ho discussM 
the statements made by roe os to the English origin 
of French Flamboyant architecture. So many 
people in this country, and more in tho States, 
still believe that our meditevol arehitooturo is but 
a version of tliet of the architectures of Franco, 
and find it so inconceivably improbable that Franw 
should have hnrrowed from English design, that it 
seems worth while to give in extmto Comte de 
Lasteyrie's deliberate judgment on the subject. 

Le ilemler quart da lU* rifcels fat ana brlUante ipoqaa 
pour I’Mchitecture nnglaiae; les prami^res anntes dn xiii* 


siMa le fnrent molnx, aana donta k raa*e du rfgns dSaas- 
treni de Jean MUia Terre (1199-1216), L'art de Mtir 
reprit toot son euot aprM U mort de.oe prince, mjua e’eat 
cent an* ploe lord, toas le rigns d'lMouard 111, qae Tart 
Rothliiue angUii » viriubleinent atteinl aoD apug^e. 
M. Bond a raiacn de dire qua “ U prandeiir el In proap^iritA 
de TAnglvtem aons oe rigue ee r^f>t«nt dane aon itrchi- 
teetum." C‘eat aloia, en elfel, qua trinmpbe oe qua 
M. Bond appelle le late decorated etple, et qna d'autraa 
Domment currilinear itplr. Ce atfla dnnt pea, cor U 
n'apparalt gaire atsnt 131S ct dti ISSO ou 1360 commence 
k le manifester le itjrta perpendionUire, qa! ns tarda paa k 
le supplanter et dont la vogue davait peraiater jneqii'cn 
plein xvi' li^e. 

. Mala nulgr^ aa oourte dar6«. II a ptoduit nn nombre 
ooniiddrable de monnmenta Important! dont let traita lea 
plot frappant! aont: one decoration d'one ticheaae, d'uns 
etnb^ranoe uiAme parloit enceeaajva, et I'emploi tyatd- 
matlqna de la plnpart dee ^I6mentt qoi caracUhiaeront un 
peu plna tard notre atylo flamboyant. 

Cette partlcnlarit^, si IntdreaBante poor nona at aur 
laqaelte M. Bond inaiate aveo raison, n’a gaire appold 
joBou’ici I’attenOon dm arohfoloRuea franoals. Seal. 
M. Elnlart en a fait Tobjet d'une adiiente etude • dont la 
coneloiion ett que “le style flamboyant nona eat venu 
d'Anglfterre." M. Bond va encore ^oa loin. Poor lui. 

* Origine angUnte du *tyh flamboyant dans le Bulletin 
ntoHumental, t. Ixz., p. 36 et aniv. 
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FUmbaymnl b nothing bat oar Engliib * Daeontod' 
oarned to iti logical iwoo.” I.'Angletarre auniit de 

la mrte U d«Ue ortutique qa’ello avoit oontracU-c Tis-d-Tb 
de lUMU k t'd|ioqa* romonp. oar; 

Juki lu faroljr at the Honmngtqug otohiteotare of the 
elerenlb and tmlfth eeninrie* of England U the innortod 
and naturaliaed Bomenetqoe of Nonnandr. «> in^; the 
Flaiubo;ant atohiteetnro of the flftoenlh and sixtoontfa 
eunturiei in France U the imparted and natatalieed ‘ Late 
Decorated' of England.” 

Voici comment M. Bond en expliqne I'introdaellon en 
France; 

” The fonrteenth eentur; to lunch ot France was a period 
Ilf the utrooet miter;. Just when oar own (iothic was 
winning iu inott brilliant triamph* at Hull. Boaton, 
Uow^n. Belli;, BererWiy, CailinU. LIchfiolil, Wclb, Ely, 
Fiance had to pau through the ordeal of the Rnalitb 
Want, la Jaoitaene. the Black Death, the alienation of the 
Duchy of Bargnndy, and the Ironblea In Flanders. For a 
whole bandied yeara the English wan went oiu French 
Gothic archilrotare was practically annihilated. Her 
thirteeath.oentury style epaard to be, ami died witlioat an 
heir. In many dislricte of France hardly a einglo im¬ 
portant ehnreh was erected in the fourteenth oratory. Tlie 
history of the period U written plain in many a French 
cathedral —Sens. Bcanrais. Limng^ Auierre. Amiena. 
Troyes, Senlu, - where the choir and nave are of the 
IkirtfmiU century, bol where the works stop and are not 
resumed till the jfiftetnlh century, when at hut they gel 
their transepts. There is a giral interval of time bwtwecn 
theta two periods—an intend so long that there was time 
for the great traditions of French craftsiuaiisbip largely to 
die oat, so that when the foreigner was at length pxp^led 
from her soil, and France again was free, >he had to make 
coploas drafts on the art of England and of Flandenc” 

Je na aals oe que U. Enlart pense do pesatge qni prdedde, 
maia je m'dlonne qn'il n'ait saeciU aucune observation de 
la part d'nn savant francais bicn connu. M. Anthyme 
Saint-PanL qni visnt de publiev nieemment on Inbresaant 
article pour rf futer is travail dc M. Enlart et eoiitenir qn* 
notre stylo flamboyant ext nd spontandment dn style qui 
t'a prdoddd et imUpendammciit do tonte inflneoce 
dtrangdre.* U mo eeinble, en eflet. qu'il y a beauoonp k 
dire sur celte fafon tie pri-snnter la i|ur8tion, et que b 
problduic est plus rampicxe que ne le penee M. Bond. 

Denx ehoeee eont dvidentes: la ptemidee. e'eal qop le 
late dttoraltd i^y/s on rurvUinear dee Anglais oflro de 
nombiwnsee anaUigies avec notre style flamboyant; la 
t'conde. c’esl qu’il a forms rhst nos voisins un style 
Dottement caractrrisd longtemps arant que le flamboyant 
ae soil pleinemrnt ddgagd ebea nous da style rayunnant on 
gdomdlriqiie auquel U sooeddu. Ce drrniu point roo patalt 
ddfinitivetueni soquis, car prouverait-on mdme que certains 
des roonnments sur lasqueb cette aa<ferticm t'appnir soot 
roal dates. U en rests, oomroe I’a fort jtisJement dit 
M. Enlart. nn trop grand imrohre dont I bUtolre eat blen 
dtablie, pour qu’il soil poesiblv de nler quo 1$ nrriltmMr 
rfaif on pfetae royu* itu lield dt la .ILmcAe ciaqumif/ oa 
$ouanU ona nronf gar U /fmabojwaf /lU d la mode rlire 
aowe. 

Rien done de plus lugique quo d'ailmeltre une lltiAtJon 
directe entre eee deux styles, siirtout si I’nn eonge au ride 
que I'.AngleterTe a jood dans notre pays sous Edouard UI 
et jnsqu'su milieu da XT* airele. Mais eat-il iuste de 
comparer oe rAle k celui que les Normnnds jonmnt en 
.Kiigrclrne apide la Cunqudte el d'attribaer aux dvdneroents 
de la guerre de Cent Aiis une auaai grande port dans 
rinfluenoe artistiqne que rAngietrrre a pu exereer chca 

* A. Bainirl’aul, nrigiari oapioisrs du pofkifiie 
/famhoyuaf ra France, dans le tJulUtin monumenlal, 
t. Ixz., p. 4H3 et fuiv.—M. Enlart a rfpondu A ret articb 
dans le mihun fascicole dn DulUtin monumental, p. dll. 


none t Je ne le etois paa, ear lea amieei d* IMouard no 
fiirent point sniries de Ifgions de mninee et d’dvfques 
bdliaseura apportant en Franco let traditions arristiqnes 
de lenr pays oomroe I'avaient fait las molnes et les cterei 
normanda qite Galllaume et see sncceaeean avairnt appeida 
k se partogur lea bfndflees entev^ anx Anglo-Saxons. Ce 
ne sont pad non plus 1« barons et tea eheralkrs franvals 
que lea d^faitee ue CrAoy, da Fuitierv et d'Azineoari, eon- 
duiriient prisonnieri k lytodm, ” qui oberrvfrent beancoup 
I'itat dot arts dana la capitale anglalse " el parent songer. 
k tear relunr, k fairs bitiuificier notre pays de ce qu'ils 
avaient remoniue pendant tear casptivite. Ot m> aant paa 
davantom les vaillants capilaines preposde par nos ennemis 
a la garde dea rilloa ou dcs cliAteaux tombes entre lean 
mains, i|ui parent oontriboer k I’introduetion dn nonvean 
style. 11* xvaient bien d'autros soucis que de bdtir des 
ogilsea. et quanil des travanx huenl (aits a quehjue fdiflee 
dans las pay* soaiiii* it leur doniination, il ne semble pax 
n'on ail januU appeU des arehiteetea anglais pour lea 
iriger, ** car, dit If. Anthyme Saint-Fa^ lea pbees 
d'nrobivea no manqneot pas sur let arebilretex k partir da 
la fin du xiii* sietde; on a-l-ou encore signals an qui soil 
arrive d'outre-mer pour exereer en France f ** 

Keste l'hyi»lhfwe que des arrhitectes bangais asraient 
allfa voir les icuvrvs de nos voioins et lenr emprunter des 
Idfe* nonvfcUea. M. Bond, s'll y a Mng^ n'ra a rien dit; 
quant A M. Anthyme Saint-Fanl, II la rejettc soiu piAlexte 
qn* ” on oe va guere peiegriner ehea I'ennetni, ee qni o’est 
jornaia sons Jf-eogriments et sans dangers.” Or. tnr ce 
point, les (aits ne Ini donnent pas raison, fjca gUMTesqni 
oni (iesold notre pays au xiv* et an xv* sUcle n’ent pa« 
empAchii les relations rntre nos artistes et erax dm autrea 
pays; rhUtoire de la miniature permet de I’attester. EUei 
n'unt ]ias davantage interdit I'oceAs de I’Angletene k nos 
ateliilectee, k oenx dn mains qui habiuient les provinces 
ooumises k sa domination. M. Cluirlet dc Beaureiwire 
en a (ouinl une iireiivn enrienae: e’eox on doenment par 
leqnel nous apprrnons qu’-Alexaudre da Uernxval, le cdDbt* 
arebiteete de Haint-Ouen de Hoiicn. s« rendit. en 1-114. k 
Cbell^lon prAa de Nottingham pour y acheter ralUttre 
nfoesaaire k I'exAcution d'un travail doni I'aroil ebargd 
I’abbA de Fecamp. 

Dea fails analogue* ont dfi ee reprodnire plus d’one (uis; 
il mt pea probable qn'ils soient testea sans mflaenoe, et J’y 
verraU pin* volomiers que dan* las (oiU p<ilitM|nee alMgufsi 
pat M. Bond la voie par la<|n*lle I'Angletorre a pn exeroer 
ahex nuus quetque influenre artlstiqu*. 

Mai* lA o’est pax le point le plus obeonr. II y a une 
singularity que M. Bonii et it. Enlart ont icconnuo tout 
les denx, mais dont iU n'ont paint ilotmy d’exulicatian 
SMtisfaixonte. Tons denx nuus ilivcnt que le late dmirafxd 
ttyU n'a rfgnJ en Anglelerre qua petulant une pCriode de 
temp* fort courts et qu'il ytait pasee de mo<h' ilepaU priw 
de vingt ans quaud la France odopta. vers I’M!), le style 
flamboyant. Ncra venlemeni il ytail paxsy de mode, mais 
rinfliience que les Anglais avaient exrroye en France sons 
le rigne d’Edonard III avail singulUrement dJetinA; 
I’babilr pulitiqne de Cbarlca V avail reparC les dy«a*tt«usea 
consAquenees de la bataills de Faitiein et du traitA de 
HrAtigny, et In Anglais ne devaienl repiwndre sAriennement 
pied cbez nous que pins tard, aprrs la hataille iFAiinoourt 
et I'asxaaanal do Jean son* Fear. Or A cettr dale le style 
flamboyant rAgnait en France dopuii on quart de siA^, 
tandis que I'AngleUrra le dAlaiesail depuis qnarmnte ana. 
Comment, dan* ces comlitiona, expliquer que noe artUtea 
t'«n soient inspires alon qu'iU n'emprunuient rien an 
style perpendicnlaire qui a pTixlult tant de beaux edifloea 
en Anglelerre depuie IStlO juxqu'au rAgne dc Henri VIIIT 

Celle objection est d’ordte histnriqne; on en pourrail 
trouver d'auUe* d'ordre teebnique. 

Si. par rxcfflple, au lien do t« ooutcnier d'Atabiir nn 
I»rallAlF aommaite entre le lain dneoraUd angiaia et le 
ttamboyaot tranqais, on examine de prAs I’ageocemciil dea 

8 D 
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Tofilca. le dcsiin des bneetrajFea, le ]ircfil dea moulurN, Is 
atjlc dea chm^tcanx, on renumiae nna (onle de diff^rettvet. 
ti'idM milt aont itana tea HemenU caxMtirtaliqueB 
det deax at;lea eat bten le mteie. lueia la laeon doni elle 
a'eat exprinite ebax no# voiaiiu ot ehex nona diOere telle- 
ment que M. Enlart a pa Kfire dea pbnuea eamme celle-ci: 
“ L'Angletcm o'a pas de ^le fljunbojant; nn pouirait 
mteie dire qaVUe n’a point iFarchUftiurt out y era- 
mtnbU . . 

Mata ai oela eat vni. eomment peat>on aoutenlr quc 
notre atjrle namho}'ant eat d'origioe anglaiae 1 

M. Bond, qui eoutult blea notn aichitectura Innvaiae, 
tie doit pot iiptoter qae la at^le flambojunt ne a'eat point 
aubstitoe broaqaement an atjrle gAnnetiiqae,qae la pinpart 
dea ilimenta qni le cmnob^naenl apparaiasent pea d peu 
dana noe numuments, rt qn'on en retrouve lea orlginea 
bien axmnt le tempa de Cbarlet Y et mhat d’Edoaard IIL 
car certains existent (U]i k I'rlat embryonnaire dana dee 
ediOcea da xiii* liteic. eomme lea ealbedralES de Raima et 
d« BeauTala. 

Dta lora, DC aerait»U pas ploa exact de dire qne U latr 
decorated tlyit det JLttgiait eomtpond d notre ilylr flam, 
boyaut ; qne son onterinnM bien Habit* et let riiatum* 
inoettaniet de la france arte VAnglelerr* au court du 
ri*P tUeU «e pcrmettral pas d'adnwttr* an'il toil rent* 
sans influmee ttcr la cmtifttHlkm de notre tlyie flmnboyant ; 
maU que oelle influence n'a 6te ni atuai rapide ni aoMi 
gTande qu'on aerait en dmit de le aappoear; que la plajiart 
lies eUnients qui eonatitnent le style tUniboyant exiataient 
en Rsrme dans rarchilectoie du xiii' sibcle; ijnc FnempU 
de I’Angleterrt a tan* doule amen* Vielation de rea gvrmea, 
ifuiis qu'ti a pen oimtribwl d lettr diveloppemeuL 

II a'eat paesb piwr le atyla flamboyant ce qni a'^tait 
paMS^. deux oa tnds genrnttiimx pins tilt, tioat le style 
rayontuuil ou geamdtriqne. U. Rond reeannait enmnie 
lout le monde quo lea aliments eaeentiels du style g^oni^- 
trique onl appnm en France plus tAt qn'en Augletene. 
mais il cunclut dea nombreuses difl^renees qni distingaent 
oette variate de I'art gotbique dans lea deux pays, qn'elie 
s'y eat lUrelopp^ iniUpendaminent anna qne I'nn ait fait 
Booan smpmnt k I'autre. 

On peat, oa renveraant las rftles. en dire autant da style 
flamboyanL L'An^letrrre retie feit nous a prtcMH, comma 
noas Kariona priieedM pour le style gbomdtrique. liana la 
Toie oorerte par nous elle a'^tait ongagra k son bears et k 
aa guise; k notre tour Dans I'avoua suirie, maia de loin, 
entratn^'a moins peut-biro par son indoence qne par las 
tendances qni ae dugagnnient, k Tineu de Inaa, dea prilioipes 
suivis el an babitudaa priaea depnis longtempe par Ivs 
oonstruetenrs dea deox pays. 

VoiUb Je crais, dana r£tat actoel di' noe conuaiseanoee, 
OS qu'on peat dire de plus vraisemblable aur oette tr^s 
inUreasanle question. On s'dtontwta pent-btre qna je 
parls de I'dtat de nos eonnaissancea k pmpos de niono- 
mente appartenant k une ipoqae aussi axanerle du moyen 
k(p. C'est qa'anenns psriode, dana I'bisloira de notre 
arebiteetare nationale, n'a M jusqu'Ici auMi mal ^tndin. 
Noa terirains el nos aaranU, TIollct le-Duc en tbte, Ablonia 
par la splendenr dea conatroctioos religienaea da xii* et do 
xiii* siMe. ont prbt^ pro d'atlention k cellee da x»*; elles 


n'ont encore fait I'dbjet d'ancane Mode d'snsembie 
chronologir en eat mal connue. el bien ram aont Isa 
auteurs qui laur rendent juatioe. M. Itund sal de oe 
nombre, et ks iloges i|u'il aeeotde k notre arekilartare 
tlamboyantc, bi sapfnorite mbme qu’il Ini recoonalt k 
oertaina fgards, aunt d'antant pins dignea d'attention qu'll 
cat un adiiiiratenr conTsinen dea Miflees anglala, el qua 
dans les comparaiaona qu'il aiine k fairs ontra enx et la« 
ntdres. il lui arrite rarement dr donoanr la priUrenoe 
anx nbtree. Il y aoiail U encore matkre d'inUtessaates 
obeerrationa. mala cela m'eutmlnerait sans doute A aoalenir 
aur diren points dea opinioru eontrairea k erltra da M. Uond, 
et >e oraindraia qne m«s lectenra n'en cotHraaaent de son 
litre une opinion rnoins favorable qne oelle qae je toadrais 
laor inspitvr. Je rn'orrite done, at poor oanelare je Buohaite 
qn'll as tniove en France nn auteur pour nous duoner an 
pendant A re hel onrrage et nn librairc capable de I’^ter. 

R. ni Ljumnraic. 

I hftvo ventured to italicise certain atateiuenta 
of Comte de Lastejrio. Putting them together, 
they form a ju^meat in which l^gUsh arc)i«olu- 
gists may entirely aojaiesoo. They concede— 
(1) that the '^lato Decorated stylo” of England 
correaponilfl with the Flamboyant of France; (2) 
that Its antenont^’ is woU eatablisbsd; (3) tiuit 
the iocesaant relatious betwoen the two countries in 
the fourteenth conturv make it impasible that it 
should have reiuaiueil without intluence on the 
constitution of the Flamboyant style of France; 
but (4) that England contribulol little to tho 
develoflmtnt of the bTamboyant style in France. 
With this last clause I myself very largely agree. 
I have already written in my book (page 128, note) 
“ that, wltatever the extent of the foreign elements 
admitted by France into her later Gothic, the gave 
them a develoj/mettl all her otto, charucterieod by 
native harmony and elegance.” This concession 
I am stm wilbng to make. Nevertheless, excep¬ 
tions m it do exist. We are in possession of work 
done in this country in the fourteenth century 
which most certainly is Flamboyant, not in tlu 
germ, but in full development. This highly 
developed Flatuboyant in England appears very 
seldom in architecture, but by no means infre¬ 
quently in the applied arts; above ail in wood 
carving. The illustration at the head of these notes 
shows some fourteeulb-century stollwork in Lan¬ 
caster Church photographed by Mr. F. U.Crossley. 
1 am sore that every French archieologist will 
recognise that Flamlwyant design in the tracery 
of this stallwork is not in the germ, hut in fuU 
development 
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CIIEONICLE 

Prize* end Studentship* 1909 . 

The ponipblet giving full purtioulnra of the 
Prizos huil Stadcntahipit in the ^t of the Institute 
for the yeur 1909 will shortly he issued to membera 
and he ou sale at the Institute as usual. The 
prizes and subjects set for competition are as 
follows:— 

The Essay MnuAX. and Twksty-Five Gdineab, 
open to British siibiects under the age of forty.— 
Subject: ** The Influence on .\rehitactura of Mo¬ 
dem Methods of Construction." 

Tub ^fEASCBEO Drawings Medal and Trx 
Qcineas, open to British subjects under the age 
of thirty.—Awarded for the b^t set of measured 
drawings of any important building—Classical or 
Mediu*^—in the United Kingdom or Abroad. 

The Soane Medallion .ind O.nk Hundred 
Pounds, open to British subjects under the age of 
thirty.— Std}ject: ACasino on the Borders of a Lake. 

Tub Ploin Studentship : Silver Medal and 
Fobty Pounds, open to members of the architec¬ 
tural profession (of all countries) between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-fire.—Foimded to promote 
the study of the Modiiuval .\rchitectDre of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and awarded for the best 
selection of drawings and testimonials. 

The Godwin Buiirarv: Silver Medal and 
Sixtt-Fivk Pounds, open to members of the 
architectural profession without limitation of 
age.—Founded to promote the study of works of 
Modem Architecture abroad, and awanle<l for the 
best selection of practical working drawings, or 
other evidence of special practical knowledge, and 
testimonials. 

The Owen Jones Studenthhip : Ckktipicatk 
AND One Hundred Pounds, open to members 
of the architectural profession under the a^ of 
thirty-five.—Founded to encourage the study of 
Architecture more particularly in respect to Orna¬ 
ment and Colours Decoration. Competitors 
must submit tostimonials, with drawings exhibit¬ 
ing their aot|naintance with colour decoration and 
with the leading subjects treated of in Owen 
Jones’s Grammar of Ornament, 


The Tite Prize : Certificate and Thirty 
Pounds, open to members of the architectural 
profession under the age of thi^.— Sulfect: A 
Design according to the Principles of Pallai^o, 
Vignola, Wren, or Chambers, for a Covered Arcade 
of Shops 200 feet long connecting two parallel 
streets. 

The Abtiiub Gates Prize : A Sl'm of Forty 
Guineas, open to British subjects who hare passed 
the B.1.B..\. Final Examination at one sitting 
during 1006 and 1907.—.Awarded for the liest set 
of teatimunies of study submitted for the Ilnal 
Examination, and for studies of Classical or Re¬ 
naissance, and of Mcdueval .Architecture. 

Thk Guissell Gold Medal and Ten Guineas, 
open to Briti.sh subjects who have not been in 
practice mure than ten years.—Founded to on- 
coungu the study of Constraction. Subject: 
Design for a Lauding Stage forming the principal 
approach to a Royal Pala^ from a Lake. 

The Abhvitel Prize: Bookh talus Ten 
Pounds. —Awarded to the student wlm distin¬ 
guishes himself the OKtst highly of all the candi¬ 
dates in the Institute Final Examinations 1906. 

The Loadoo County Coaoch and the Institute. 

The following letter, addresse<l from the Institute 
to the Chairman of the London County Council, 
has been handed in for publication: — 

tilt February 1906. 

Sib, — In view of the courteous oonsiJeration 
given by the London County Council and its 
officials to the suggestions made to them from time 
to time by the Royal Instituteof British Architects 
upon arcbitecturM matter* of public importance, 
we venture to point out how far more usofuUy 
aug^tions of the kind referred to can be made in 
the initial stages of a scheme tb in after it has been 
developed. 

We are aware of the difficulties which might 
stand in the way of the formal communication to 
the Institute, as a body, of prorasals in their early 
and often confidential stages, when prematuro pub¬ 
licity might involve tiio failure of negotiations still 
in progress or other serious inoonveniencos; and 
our desire is to offer our assistance to the Council 
in dealing with the problems constantly before 
thorn. 

The criticism by an outside body, however com¬ 
petent, of a scheme which has received the careful 
consideration of its authors, and is often t^ result 
of necessary compromise in matters which it would 
be contrary to nnblic interest to divnlge, is a task 
both ungrateful to ns as critic* and oi&ir to those 
who have prepared it. It would, on the other hand, 
be a pleasure to the Institute to be able to give 
tbair consistont and loyal support to the Council 
in their efforts for the advancement of the art of 
.Architectnre in London. 

We beg, therefore, to snggast that when such 
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mutters aa street pl&nniog, the desira of buildings 
on livnd leased bv the Coondb bridges, nr manu- 
menUil wurks nnuer the or'Utrol of the Council are 
under ormsideration, the Institute might be invited 
to depute one or two of its momb^—specially 
competent to deal with the particular subject in¬ 
volved—to confer with the UjunoU or its officers 
charged with the matter, and give their views ou 
its architectural aspect 

Should this procure be found satisfactory, it 
might be thought desirable at a later period to con¬ 
stitute an Advisory Committee of a few architects, 
with perhaps a painter and sculptor, whose expe¬ 
rience and advice could be plac^ gratuitously at 
the disposal of the CuunciL This in its turn, we 
may hope, would develop into a body oorresponding 
with the CoH$eil BiUtmejiU CiviU of Paris, to 
which the architectural development of France 
owes so much. 

Assuring you of the constant desire of the Royal 
Institute of Brituh Architects to serve the Council 
in every way which can contribute to the beauty 
of the county they administer, 

We have the honour to be. Sir, your obedient 
servants. 

Thus. E. Coixcmr, 

RJJiJL 

Aston Webb, 

Chairman Town Planning CommiUrt B.IJsJi. 

John W. Kimi'hon, 

Chairman Art C-ommittra 

Alexander Graham, 

Han. Secrrtarji ft.LB.A. 

The Flashlight Advertiaement Nuisance. 

The increasing nuisance of the dashing electric- 
light advertisements and skv-sigiu in prominent 
places about London and other of our cities has 
engaged the attention of the Council and of the Art 
Standing Committee of the Institute. The Art 
Committee, by their Hon. Secretaries, have ad¬ 
dressed a letter on the subject to the Society for 
Checking tbo Abuses of Public Advertising, and 
the Council at a recent meeting passed the follow¬ 
ing resolution, viz.— 

** That the abuse of public advertising has become 
intolerable, forming a shameful disfigure¬ 
ment of our cities, and in the case of Hash¬ 
ing signs an added danger to traffic. 
That t^ Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects, recognising the great service done to 
the community m the suppression of sky- 
signs by the I^ndon County Council, now 
strongly urges them to take measures for 
the stringent control of all public advertise¬ 
ments." 

This resolution was communicated to the London 
County Council in a letter from the Institute dated 
the loth March, and letters of acknowledgment 
have been received from the Chairman and from 
the Clerk of the Council 


The late Duke of Devonshire [H.F.'-. - The Burtington- 
Devanshire Collection. 

.At the General Meeting lust Monday the lion. 
Secretary, Mr. Alexander Graham, F.S..A., referreil 
to the loss the Institute had sustained by the death 
of the Duke of Devonshire, one of the most eminent 
of its ilistingukbcd class of Hon. Fellows. Tbo 
Institute, Mr. Qreham reminded the meeting, was 
especially indebted to the late I>uke for his large- 
minded liberality in handing over to its keeping 
the famous culiectiun of drawings and skelchea 
known to them all as the Burlington-Devonshire 
Collection. This collection, it may be recalled, 
had been lent for exhibition at the Institute in the 
year 1U02, and later, through the exertions of the 
then President, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, the 
Duke, by a Declaration of Trust dated the 17th 
December lb94, made over the entire collection to 
the Institute, stipalating that the drawings should 
be open at ail reasonable times fur the purposes of 
study and reference to members and stucenta of 
the Institute, and to any other persona privileged 
by the Council. The original document Mr. Graham 
Laid on the table and invited rnemben to inspect.* 
The Trust is a permanent Trust, and is to hold 

C d, to (luote the document itself, “until the 
titute shall be dissolved or shall ottierwisa cease 
to exist.” Mr. Graham having referred to the 
contents of the Collection, which include drawings 
by liilladio, works by Kent, Vignola, Inigo Jones, 
John Webb, and others, concluded by proposing 
that a letter be written to the late Duke's represen¬ 
tatives recording the Institute’s high appreciation 
of the services he had rendered to students of 
architecture by handing over to the Institate in 
Mrfwtuity this rare and magnificent collection of 
drawings. The motion pasai^ by acclamation. 

It has lieen suggested that a slight description 
of the contentA of the Burlington-Devoasbiro Col¬ 
lection would interest members who have not yet 
ho<l the advantage of seeing the drawings thom- 
selvjM- Such a description is rcarlv to band in the 
criticism of the drawings given by the late Mr. 
Penrose in an Address to Studenta delivered at the 
Institute in January 1895. Quotation is made 
from this .Address as far as space permits. Mr. 
Penrose says : — 

There are several partfiiliM containing drawings by 
I'allailio, UiB greater uuudier seeming to lie uiithentie 
works by his own hand. There are also eoiiio bv VignuU 
and some by Inigo Jones : ail these deserve iittenlioo. 
Palladio's drawings mainly consist of a vorv cumplrte 
series of the ancient remains existing in Kuuie in iho 
middle of the sixteenth century,and particularlv thoee 
of the Hatha. hat is chiefly worthy of remark is the 
style of drawing in these works. 

The bnildmp arc all carefully plauoed with a good 
eupply of the leading dimeusions. The principal hnes 
uuly including, however, everything of importance 

• The Declnratiou ol Trust is set out la txlmmt in the 
Joi attiL lor 17lh January 1W)5, pp. Isa tgg. 
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with reforence to the ftonend uiaaaea—ere ihown. 
There i* no confusion, (joffita ere nerer indicAted by 
dotted lines. In the elevetions and sections, tints, 
nsuslly brown, perhaps septs, am frequently nsed to 
denote slisdows and roc ts ses —pen-hatching niore 
rarely, but, wbenerer used, very lightly drawn, so as 
not to obscure outlines. Where the scale admits, 
columns and entablatures an- carefully drawn, and 
grtwt pains mast have been taken to ensure the exact¬ 
ness of Ute propnrtinns. Thu capitals and bases of 
columns arc very cleverly indicated, so as to suggest 
rouniiness in mere ontline. I'rawiugH of the Ua^ of 
Antoninus show some atlmirably drawn columns and 
entablatares to a good scale, ami full detail of unrich- 
iiicuts. with measurements and plumbs (in fact, com¬ 
plete working drawings); but there is no aim at 
picturestpie elTeci. Tliey am exactly what a carver 
would wish to have. 

Thers arc also ilrawings of buildings designed by 
Palladio, some, no doubt, by his own hand, treated 
exactly as Uki drawings of ItoiiiAn mmains previously 
mnuUunod; but there are some drawn more mechoni- 
ealiy. Amongst the latter are some made for the 
cloister of the “Convento di Carita da Andrea Pal¬ 
ladio, Architetto, par .Antonio Veeentini Veucto." 

The Chiericati Palace at Vlcenra is well represented 
and accurately drawn. The angle columns—according 
to Vitruvius's rule, which must bars been dunved 
from Greek practice—are slightly larger in diameter 
than the intenuediate culiutins. The somewhat nu- 
iisual feature of Impenetrating columna, which 
strangthen the angles of the (runt projection, has a 
Classical ptototyiw—viz. at Urescia, and also in the 
lately discovered basilica at Lincoln and in some 
Romano-Greek examples in Asia Minor. 

There an, further, a few drawings by Vignola 
which are well wortliy attention. Tliey are both 
highly artistic and practical. All U good explnnatory 
drawing, and without any tricks of elTect. I’aHadiu's 
drawings have the tame practical merits, but a higher 
artistic quality. If tlie executed buiblings of the two 
ore comiwrtd, Vignola will be found quite to bold bis 
own. 

With the Vignola drawings are some by Inigo Jones, 
for the nioet part more sketchy tlion the drawings by 
the two Italians aliove spoken of. but a few are exesJ- 
lent speeiinens of ilraugbtsmansbip—particularly a 
finitbiMi drawing of Inigo Jones's famous Water¬ 
gate, outlined in pen-and-ink, and slightly shaded 
by hatched work. This drawing is well worth the 
attention of those who prefer Uiat style of treatment; 
bnt llie Italian architects chisliy retied on a rather 
slight stuuling in monotint, which I must consider less 
likely to cunfnie the form of the iiuthus than pen-and- 
ink hatching. There are several highly hnished draw¬ 
ings by Rent well worth examining. They are most 
eareinliy drawn and shaded—rather too deeply, per¬ 
haps—in nionochrome. 

The Housing and Town Planning BiU. 

Tbo text of the (iovernnient “ Bill to omeml the 
Law relating to the UuuBing uf the Wurking 
CloHsou, to provido fur the making uf Town Plan¬ 
ning ScheincH, presenteii bv the President of 
tbo Local Government Board, w. John Bums, 
M.P., was issued last Saturday. The Bill consists 
of G1 clauses, with six schedules, arranged in four 


parts — namely, (1) Housing of the Working 
Cli^s; (2) Town Planning; (8) C lunty Medical 
Officers : and (4) Supplemental. The following is 
taken from tlie abstract of the measure which ap¬ 
peared in Tlie limes last Munday :— 

By the firit clomie uf Part I. of the Bill, Part ITI. of 
the Housing of the Working Classes .Act, lUUU (the 
principal Act is cxteiiiied to every urban or rural 
district, or other place fur which it boa not b^n 
adopted, as if it bad been su adopted ; and by thy next 
clausa a local authority may bo anth^sed to purchase 
land cumpuUurily for the purposes of Part IlL u< the 
principal Act by means of on order eubmiltcd to the 
Local Government BoanL .Any local authority in 
connection with the exeroisc by them of their powers 
under 1‘art 111. of the principal .Act may lay out and 
construct public streou or ro^ on any land arqniied 
or appropnaU’d by them for the puiymsc of that part 
of that Act, or contribuic toworus the cost, provuled 
that the roods ore to be dedicated to the pubhe. 
Corporate bodies ore empowered to spprupnate or 
grant land fur bousing purposes, and boanla of 
guardians are authorised, subject to the conaont of the 
Local Government Board, to transfer land for the 
same pnrpose. The powers of the Loral Government 
Board to enforce execution of the Iloasing Acts are 
dclined as follows in Clauses 11 and :— 

IL—(1) li the Loea] Uinrernnwat Bean] are satisBed - 
lal as rtopecu any pariah in s rsrsi district on the campUini 
of the cosncil ol the cunnly is which the pariah ia aitoatsd, 
or of Um parish ooimeU ur parish nerling, or any liHiriiihahit- 
ant bousebahiers ol the psjruh; ur 
(fc) aa Rspects any county liiatnrt not tiaiiie a nml district on 
the appticalifu ol the ooonidl uf the connty in which the 
district is situated, or of four inhabitant bouarhiiMors of 
the drstiict; or 

(r) as respecta the at«a ol any other local antbunty on the 
application ol four inhabitant hnaaaholdsrs uf the aim; 
that th* local authority have fmilad to exercise Ibrir puwer* 
qnilcr Part Ul. ol the principal .Vet ia cases when those 
powers oujtbt to hara bMn axendsad, tlio Beard msr, after 
bobiing a local inquiry with relerrnc* to the matlwr, ^larw 
the anthori^ to b« in default, and mar make aa order dirortmg 
that authority ur, if the Buard think fit, m any caae whatti the 
aatfaority in defanit is lha nuoncil at a county diatrict, tba 
county oounctl, nithm a iune limited by tbs order, to cerry oat 
sorh works end du such other thii>|{S ea may be mcntiiaml tn 
tho order lor the purpose of remedying Ute defanit. 

ft) Wliare the Local Uovaninrat Buard arc astiallnl as 
respects sny nanah ia a rural district, on the complaint <d the 
parish council or parish meeting or any fuur inhahilant hanr*. 
boldcn ol the psnsli, that a county coottcil have failed to nswe 
a Teaolntiiin under section fiirty-fita of the principal Act (whicb 
relates to iha puwm of county couiwnlsl, Cur tlie pnrpiws ol 
remedying any delanh un Uia |mrt of the council of the reiwl 
(listrii^ in a ease where in the optniun of (be Buard anch a 
tceoinuon ought to have been psss^ the Board may by unlnr 
require the rural disittrl rouncil in default to take sodi pro- 
ceedtitgs or make snob nrdors ee the Boiud think neccseary to 
remedy the dclanit within the time limited by the ontrr. 

Ill Where an order twiginaliy mads undsrthis aectma un ths 
council of a county diatrKt ia not rnmplieil with by that 
council, the laical Governmaot Board may, if they think fit, 
iustoail of enforcing itial older against that coimcil, snake an 
coder diracting the eiinnty eonncil to carry out any wurkaordo 
any other tbiw which ara mantiansd in the original nedrr for 
the purpose of mnadying lbs defanit of the district rono^, 
and for tbs porpose al enabling the eoonty eonncii to gtvw 
effect ta tha nnlsr may apply any of ths piosiaions uf iha 
UoQsiiig Acta or of aecUoo sixty-Uuw ul the Local aovwromcnl 
Act, 1894, with SQch modifio^ons or adaptatiocis (il any) as 
appear nsreasary or expadient. 

(4) Any order made by tba Local Oovenunant Buard uniler 
this aectton may be enforced by moiufamiii. 
liL~(l) Whssrs it appeon to ths Local Government Board 
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UuU a tocml avUiaritv turn l*il^ In jtrriann iluiir dolf nuJar 
Ibe lloQuug Act* <il tmrnixm utii «n intmn emifiit 
anAer Put L of the piind^ Act, or ha«» lail€d to give eSuci 
tu lay onftef m reapnfH* &ti abcUueliT* bttilding, or to i reooa> 
•tmctkin uliteic, onilcr Put IL ol tlutt Aet, tha BnanI nuy 
nwka an onlcr refiniring tUn luonl authonty to ramady tha 
ilaUnlt ud to rar^ oat any atnrlia or do any otber tkinga 
which an nacaaaaiy for tha parputa niufor tha Hotuing Acta 
aithin a tiina fiiad by tba orJar. 

(S> Any order mad# by the latoa] tloTamniant Unan] undar 
thi« wctian may be enfomd by mojufomaa 

Part II. of the Bill pruyitlen fur the iiiabinj; of town 
pla nnin g scbuues ‘‘m reapecU aojr laitd which appennt 
likely to be uaod fur bailding purpmea, witli tbe 
general object of aecnring proper aanitary eonihtiana, 
amenity, ami convenience in connection with the lay¬ 
ing out and one of tbe land.** The Ijooal Goveniment 
Board may aathorise a local aatbority (<■<. the eounci] 
of any boroagfa or urban or rural diatrirt) to prepare 
■nob a town planning achouio with reference to any 
laml within or in the ucighbouriioud of their area,** U 
tbe anthority latisfy the Board that there te a prima 
faeit case for molting aueh a scheme. But the •obemo 
most have the approval of the Board and be sabjeet to 
such inodificatinns and conditions as the uuthoritire 
in Whitehall may Impose. One section of the opera¬ 
tive clause of this part of tbe Bill reads ;— 

Th* aas of laad for boilding parpau!* aball mclade tbe oae 
of tbe land for tbs pnrpoae of pnnnding open spaces, parks, 
pleasora or recreation giuuuds, or (or tha parpoae of execating 
any work npoa tbe lai^ whether la tbe aator* of a bnilding 
work or BoS, and tbe dedaian of the local troreminsiit Board 
whstber any porpoee is a bnildtng purpmr or not sball be final. 

*rhe Loral Government Board may prescribo a set 
uf general provieians for carrying out the general 
olnecU of town planning schemes which ohall take 
effect a* part of every scheme; but the Bill provides 
tliat specud provisions shall in addition be inserted in 
every scheme defining the area to which it is to apply 
and the anthority who is to be responsible fur it. 
Where land included in a scheme U in the area of 
more than one local authority, the authority respon¬ 
sible for tbe exeontioD of the scheme may be, as ihn 
Local Government Board directs, one of these local 
authorities or a joint body constituted specially, or 
two authorities exercising diiTercut powers under the 
scheme. The procedure regubUious made by the 
Local Goremuicnt Board will provide •* fur securing 
ro-oprratiun cm the part of the local authority with 
the owners and other persons interested in the land 
proposed to be included in the scheme at every stage 
of the |>roeecdings, bv means of conferences and such 
other means as may lie provided by the rcgulatiuna.** 
Tlie aatbority responsible tiur the execution of a acheme 
may. after giving such notice as may be provided by 
the acheme and in oocardanco with the provisiona of 
the scheme— 

(а) IWaioTv, poll ilowa, or altar aay baildiog or other work 
wbkb la ausb as la eontrsTCBr the ■chains, or la the areotuin 
iw carry lag oot of wbieh any psorlaiiM of Uie sebeme baa not 
been oomplio] with; or 

(б) Eiacata any wmk which it is tba dnty of any person to 
execute muicr tbe aebeme fai any case whara it appears to the 
authority that delay in tba rxecotioa of tba work would 
prejodioe tbe efliciant oprration of the schetne. 

Any expanses mrorred by a local authority under thia aeolioii 
mar be reooeered trooi the nerwan in defanlt la such manner 
and subject to such condlUons as msy be prorided by the 
•cbem^. 

If any qaeatioo arises whether any building or work oon- 
travenes a town p la nn i n g eebeme, or whether any ptorition of 
a town planning sebama la not oomplisd with in tba ereotion 
or carrying out of any Muh building or work, tha t queation 


shall ba referred to tba Local Uoranunaat Board, and tbe 
dnneian of tbe Board eholl be final and otmclneireaud landing 
on all peraona, 

Cumpvnsatlou in respect of property injurioosly 
nflcctca by a scheme wiU be paid by the liKsl authority, 
but the amouul will bs determined by the liocal 
Government Board, as will also the increase in valiic 
of any property caused by the scheme:— 

Whete tbe otierstiun uf s scbruie injariuasly oflewls any 
property, hut at the sanw tine iucresaas tba rolne uf eaitein 
otbar iifoperty, and eompriiaalKm is piid nndar Lhie socUnu 
in respect of the p roperty hijiuionsly affeotad, the aalburity 
tespotuibla (or tbe exrcutioa of the scheme sboU lie entitled 
to nmmtr from sny partuns wbosi proparty U an iwreasad in 
value tha whole or any part oi uny suras which tba anthunty 
are so liable to nay oa cotnpensalino, not axoeeilmg in any 
ease Uie a mn iin t by which tbe property is inrfearrd ia vslso.' 

*I’be autlurity rcspuuaihle fur the exeentiou of a town 
tilaiming scheme ** may for any purpose purclutso any 
laud comprised in the scheme by agreemeni, or Im 
authoriseii to purchase such band euinpiilaorily '* in iho 
aams tunnner and subject U> the same piuviiions aa 
a local authority may purchase or be authurised to 
purchase laud for the purposes of Part III. of tbs 
Housing of the Worki^ Classes .Act, I«»0. Tlien 
follows an important cUum by which the Laical 
Government HoanI is enipowvn^ to order a scheme 
to be made or executed:— 

If the Local Guvenimenl Board ars satisfied oo any tepre- 
senUtum that a local anthority have foiled tn take the 
raiuisite ston lor haring a town plaouing sebeme pre|iarrd 
and approTuo in a esae where a town planning •cheme ought 
to be made, or that an authority rMponsiMv fur the axeonbon 
uf a town planning sebemr bare failed to execuM tbe scheme 
or any prnnsioni tberwd eSrciiTely, tbe Board may, aa tbe 
case rmuim, etlber order the local aatbority to prepare and 
submit for the oppioral ol tbe Board a luwn idanning sebme, 
or order the antbcmiy mpnnsibis for the execntiau of the 
setuune U> ifo all things necessary for oarrying imo execution 
the Mbeine nr any prosUfona thereof eRn u^y, am] aay eneb 
order may lie enforued by mundames. 

Thu part of the Bill, It is totally proviiled. applies 
to the County of Tendon, with iho County Cooucil as 
thff mutiiority. 


Protection of Aocient Monunieots, 


^ At tho bidt Meeting of the London County 
Council llic Local Government Uncords and 
MuseumB Committee reported an follows:_ 

That recent efforts to nave CoMby Hnii froni destrurboii 
have shown how defootlvu are the cxistiog statutory pro- 
vision# rvluiiuj} to lha prut<*oiioii ol uiouuniiftibi 
bulUInga of historical or axchiteolnral iiitere. 1 , and, os 
stated m our report of Februiuy 4.100«, wo have ooiraidrted 
vrhethcr steps esn be taken with a view to preventing 
if 11 buildings of a similar character to Crosby 


- —g^se..w.ae»*- ap. .MMutra vn uie ■ar>)«ci are a« 

lOlMWi :~Tbo Annent Motinnieoto Protectioii Act, 
proridei that an owner of any ancient monnment may by 
deed cuniutote the CointuUsionen of Works tbe guardians 
of sncIi moiiumeol. and thereupon the Caiiumsainneiu 
hroome responsible for iu maintenance. Tha Cotumis- 
^ers may also purchime any ancient numument within 

.*7 ‘**‘* P“n">*e the provisions 
of the Ha^ Consdidatinn AcU may be applied. 

Mrept thoro reUUng to tbe inucbaso and taking of lands 
^herwiM by agreemenL These powstu were extendci 
by the Aimiant MonuraenU Proleeliou Act, lOiHI, which 
prov ides that where the CammitsionsTs of Works are of 
outni™ t^t the i^rvation of any monument is a matter 
of tmhlio interest by nasoo of the historic, traditional or 
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•rtistie interest »ttitehin>j thereto, tbej- mar, at the rninest 
o( the owner, consent to hroome the guardian* tliereol. 
anil thereupon the Art ol aliatl apply. Tlie Act ui 
IIMM) empower* llie Couneil of any county to purchaae by 
agreoment any monument lituaUtl in such county or in 
any adjaernt county, and at the miueet of the owner to 
beoonie the guardian of any ninnunieot. and to undertake 
or contribute toward* the roM ol prraerving, inainUining, 
or managing any such munumenL It further provide* 
that the public shall have access to any munumanl of 
which tile CammiuioDer* of Works or any county 
oouneit are the owners, but where such BUtbaritiea are 
guardians only, then the consent of the owner must lie 
obtained. The ciprreslnn “ monument " means any atrue- 
ture, erection, or mannment of liistorio or architectural 
interest, or any remains tbereuf. laatly. by sect. 00 of iU 
General Fowers Act lOUA, the Cooncil may purchase by 
agreement btiitdinits and place* of historical or architec¬ 
tural Interest or works of art, or undertake or oontribnU 
towards the cost of lirvserving, maintaining, and managing 
any such hulldinga and places. 

We view with very great ooncem the gradual demolition 
ol buildings of atitiijuarian, historical, and aichilectural 
intersat, and it la clear that some more effucUra nrutaction 
for such buihlinga U needed. We understand that in 
Prance a whedu^ i- kept of uitinumenta and building* 
which are deemed worthy of pcesenatiou, aiiil lliat the 
effect of scheduling a monument is that it cannot be 
destroyed even in part or be made the objeet of any srurk 
of restoration, repair, or modifleatinn of any kind sritlionl 
the oouseut of the Minister of Public Inatroetion and Pine 
.\ru. .Somewhat similar arrangeioeiiU are in force in 
other countries. We cannot help feeling that had soch a 
system been in et4<4enra in Knglaud. Crosby Hall, which 
was a uni(|ne speeimen ol txm^n domestic arrhitcclure 
of the fifteenth oentury, would not have been deatroyed. 

As pertinent to tba subject. It should be mentioned that 
a Buyal Cuiiiiniasion haa recently been apmiinted ** to make 
an inventory of tlie ancisnt ami bistotied mudiiinentii and 
coDstmctiuni connected with nr illuatralive of the ■‘ontein. 
porary ouUnre, riviliisitluti, and oonditiofi* of life of the 
people of Scotland from Ui« earliest time* to the year I*J<l7, 
and to specify those which *«m worthy of preaarvation." 
We see no twason why the refrrenco to the Royal ComraU- 
tion should be reatricted to Scotland, and we Uierefore 
propose that the Council should approach His Maj^ty'* 
Government with a view to the Irujuiries of the Commission 
being eslxnded to. or to a similar inijuiry being uiidortaken 
in respect oL England and Walra. We recommend that 
His Majesty's Government be approached with a view to 
tlie refiTniiee to the Royal Commissiou appolDted to make 
an inventory of ancient monument* in Scotland, and to 
specify thoee which are worthy of preaerration, Iwing es> 
tenilcii to. or a similar inijutry being undertaken in respect 
of, Englaiiit and Wales. 

The Sister Arta. 

The rnaulunl of the IiiBtitnta, ilr. Thomaa E. 
Collciitt, responiling to the ttuwt of “Thu Biatcr 
.\rU" nt the annual dinner ol the Inoorporeted 
Instituto of Hritish Docomtont, rentarlnd that 
architects generally did not pay sufficient attention 
when they were designing their hoildings as to the 
needs of the painters ai^ sonlptors, and he was 
ufnild also tfiat the sculptors and painters some¬ 
times did not sufficiently consider the arcliitectitre 
they were to decorate. The Itojral Institute of 
British Architects, Mr. Collcnit went on to sUto, 
bod a cotumittoe sitting oomdderiug the advisability 
of holding more or frwjuent exhibitions, and 
they proposed to take the atlrice of other Sooieties, 


such as the Royal ,\cademy, the Society of De¬ 
corators, the Art Workers' Goild, and other im¬ 
portant bodies. It would be a very great thing to 
bring painters and sculptors and architects more to¬ 
gether; indeed, it was necessary f.jr the advance of the 
arts genentlly that they should be better acquainted 
with each other's work. Luckily, there seemed a 
distinct advance amongst the public in the direction 
of wishing to have works of art. The fact that the 
Royal Exchange was being decorated as it ia showed 
llrat the citizens of London desired to have some 
representative modem art in their midst. There 
were some very fine decorations in the Royal £x- 
ohsn^, but unfortunately the light there was so 
bad tmt a great deal of their beauty was lost. The 
work of decoration in the new Sessions House 
pointed to two lessons—one, where the artist bad 
not been in complete accord with the surrounding 
architecture or the architect; and the other, where 
the artist bad folly apprecialeil what was Iwfore 
him, and hod kept the decoration absolut.'ly in 
scale with the architecture. Thase who had se<>D 
Professor Moira's work in the new Sessions House 
would appreciate what he said. 

Proposed Bristol University and Chair of Architectnre. 

The Council of the Allied Society at Bristol, at 
a meeting held on 17th March, passed the following 
resolntion :—“ That the Bristol Si cieiy of Archi¬ 
tects is of opinion that the establishment of a l.'ni- 
vorsity in Bristol will prove highly beneficial to 
the art and practice of architectnre in the city and 
district by the additional educational facilities 
offered to those who ore being trained as architects, 
and that a Chair of Archiiocturo would tend to 
promote interest in an art that is extremely far- 
reaching in its influence on the amenities of life. 
This Sixiietv, therefore, cordially supporu the peti¬ 
tion of the j^ristol UniversityColle^ for the grant 
of a University Charter.” 

The Shakespeare Memorial. 

.\i a meeting of the executive committee of the 
proposed Shakespeare Memorial at the House of 
Lonis last week, with L ird Reay in the chair, final 
arrangements were made fur carrying out the roso- 
lutiuna passed by the general committee at the 
Man.sion Hou.so a few weeks ago. A letter was 
roceived from tlw American .Arotmssador expressing 
bis readiness to join the executive committee. The 
particulars of the competition, open to architects 
and sonlptons, as drawn up by the advisory com¬ 
mittee (Sir .Aston Webb, U.A., Mr. Thomas Brock, 
R.A., and Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A.), were approved; 
and it was decided that the sketch designs for the 
first part of the ooro|)etitk)n roust be delivered not 
later than 1st January 1900. The terms are to 
be made known in the Press without delay. The 
committee uf selection, who will decide the compe¬ 
tition, was finally constituted as follows :—Lord 
Plymouth, Lord Esher, Sir E. J. Poynter, Sir Aston 
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Webb, Mr. Urock. Mr. Belcher, Mr. Sidney Cohin, 
Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. J. Forbes-BobertBon, and a 
sculptor to be noniinatwl by the .American Ain- 
bas sailor. 

The late Stephen Powlson Ree* [A.,. 

Mr. S. P. Rees :.4.j, who died on the 16th March 
(rom acute bronchitis, was bom in 1858, and had 
thns just completed his fiftieth year. He was 
articled t‘> the lata J. Robinson (Dii coaan Architect 
for Lichfickl), and nflerwards came up l.i London, 
where he was for same years chief nfisiatonl to the 
lata William White, F.ts.A. He also worked for 
the late J. M. Brydon, and was afterwards in the 
office of Mr. T. O. Jackson, R.A. About 1892-8 
he entered U.M. Office of Works in the branch 
having charge of palaces and public buildings, 
first under Sir John Taylor, K.C.B., and later 
under Mr. John B. Westcott, M.V.O. Amongst 
the works be carried out were houses at Llyswen, 
Brecon, and at Ealing; Convalescent Home, 
llauipstoid: factory for Mr. S. Kydd; stabling 
for ^le38r8. F. B. Cameron A Co.; and a number 
of shops for Messrs. Stewart & Wright. Having 
passed the Institute esamiimtion he was elected an 
Associate in 1897. and from that date to his death 
was in constant attendance at and took a great 
interest in the fjcneral Meetings. Ho was an 
enthusiastic ” ^faso^," ^ many of his brother 
architects who are members of the “ Craft " can 
testify. Mr. Rees was bnried in St. Pancras 
Cemetery, Finchley, and leaves a widow and throe 
children, the eldest fallowing his father's pro¬ 
fession. Thos. Gabkatt [.I.). 

Tbe New Zealand Institute of Architects. 

The New Zealand Inotitntc. one of the newent of 
OUT Colonial asooristioas of arehitocM. held its annual 
meeting on the 17Ui December but. and a copy of tiie 
adiln*8« deli^vred on tliu oeoasion by the lS-eHidnnt, 
Mr. \Vm. C. t'hatficld. ia now to hand. In a brief 
retrospei't of the priieeediugs of the Institute oinee its 
foundation Mr. (‘hallicld referred to the enurmims 
bi'nefiu tbt profL-Mion in New Zealand had derivotl 
from its entabuiihmcnt. It bad brought about, he said, a 
solid Unking logotber of the proftosion for their coiumoit 
protection and fur the nilvaneeinent of their art in the 
colony. It IimI also brought amicably to,'ether many 
architceU who prrviouily were unknown to each other, 
and estabimhed a feeling of good-fellowship that w onlJ 
he proilurtivi- of tiie highest results, not only in ths 
odvanoement of their own iotHreats, hut in placing iho 
Institute upon a footing which would eommaiul tlie 
respect and confidence of the public. Itefereiico to 
the annual report allowed that theConncil hail under¬ 
taken a heavy work in llie recasling of thoir constitu¬ 
tion and by-lawL In his last address he liad expressed 
a hope that during the eurrent yrur aihlialtuu of their 
boiiy with ths Boyal Institute of liriiisli Architocta 
would become an estaldiahed fact, but ths immense 
atnount of eonvideratioii and iiegotialioo such an 
undertaking involved, and tbe desire that what was 
dune obouid be done as well as was poaeihio, hail left 


the application for affiliation a matter for the eariieet 
pi-riud in the following year. As regards tbe aspira¬ 
tions of their aoeieiy for the future, their obligationB 
seemed to point to the careful wnsidcration by the 
council as to the proper aeleetion, education, and 
training of the young architect who in the future 
would have to luamlain the traditions of the pro- 
fesaion. It should he tlieir iliity to enoourago, by 
means of scholarships or ill other ways, the young 
stndent whose ability and integrity were to render him 
fit to keep their profession mrdiing among the highest 
os a public necessity. Under their new ronstitutiun 
and by-laws the scope was very wide for the attain¬ 
ment of such ends by moons of exammatiun and 
rewards of merit. lie therefon- recommended to the 
eoimcil that the enconrogement of the student should 
receive their moot careful ami profound eonsideration. 
He wrisbed also to nupresi upon iueml>erB, while 
speaking upon this subject of fdiu-atioii, that they 
must first show that proper confidence in their own 
actions, not only in the nse of the arts in which thex 
were engaged, but by their persoiuxl character, indi¬ 
vidually and coUrcli vcly. for that was their real stoudanl 
of utility. Harmony must prevail unung them, and 
they must bo oetuatnl by a keen deoire. not only os 
regards their high and honounible professkm to uioko 
their names and arorks respected, but that their actions, 
wbellicr in rivalry or otherwise, sliuold be marked 
alxvays by that kindly eourteay and eumddemtion one 
to another wliioh should be the restraining iiifluitDee 
of their lives. He trusted earnestly that their voung 
Inetitnte. bom but two years ago, might fioiirisb ana 
grow to the irresistible strength of manhood, and form 
an iustitutioa that should be a endit to those who 
founded it, and a conlinual souree of pleasure and pride 
to those who should seek its benefits aud advantages. 


MINUTES. XI. 

At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) o( the 8es. 
alon t007-0rt, held Monday, SOth Msreb IWW, at R p.m.— 
Present: Mr. Hrniy T. Hars, Vicf-PrniJrHl, in ths Cliair; 
‘M FellowB (inalmling 19 members of ths Cotmril), id Atso- 
oistes (including 1 member of tbs CounrU), and numerous 
visitors, the Minutes ol the Meeting held 16th March lUOR 
j p. 33‘ij were taken s< itssd and signed as ooncet. 

Ths decease was announced of SteplHm I'owlaon Bees. 
At*>ciaU. elected 1«17. 

The deoease was also announced of the Duke of Devon* 
□hire. Huh. Fallow, etecteil 1R03; and ths Hun. Seerelary. 
having referred to the Hurlingtnn-rievonshire Collection of 
Drawings which lbs late Duke bad. bv Declaration of 
Trust, eonfidsd to Ibr cate ol ths Institute, ths Msriing 
resolved, on ths motion ol the Hon. Seeretaiy, that a letter 
be written to the Duke's represeutatixes reeording the In- 
stituta's high apprerialion of tbe lerviees he had rendered 
to students of architecture in making over to tbe Institute in 
pemtuitv this rare and magnificent collwetion of drawings. 

'The following Associalet, attending for the first time 
since their election, were lormaliy admitted b> the Chair¬ 
man. vix.: James Westbrook Earnuu and Edward Hamid 
Woldegrave Hariocti. 

A Paper on Tns CsnunasL Cunai-n or Crrxtl;, Sicitr, 
having been read and iltoBtratsii by Mr. George Habbord, 
FB.A. i F.]. a diseuision eruiied. and a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Hubbard by acclamation. 

The proeeedings closed and tbe Meeting separated at 
10 p.m. 
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A TIUIEEFOLD ASPECT OF AECUlTECrUllE: TRADITION—CHARACTEK— 

IDEALISM. 

By II. IIeathcotk SrATnAii [/’.]. 

Read before the Royal Institnte of British Architects, Monday, 13 th April 190 ?. 

question of tradition versun originality in architecture has been very much in the 
I air lately. It has sometinios been discussed in respect of 8i>eciul stylos—the medi¬ 
al- a'val tradition to be adhered to, us it still commonly is, in church building; the 

Queen Anne or Georgian tradition as a safe precedent in secular buildings. The London 
Board Schools were, I l>elieve, distinctly intended to represent the tradition of London archi¬ 
tecture at the latest {leriod when there was still, at all events, a tradition governing the work 
of the building artisan. But these are only, as it were, separate cimpters of tradition. Taking 
the history of architecture in its broadest aspect, even the rise, development, and decay of 
medieval arcbitectnre are only a section out of the history. Tho Gothic shaft itself is only a 
development, by obvious steps, from the classic column. Looking at architecture not from 
the building artisan’s point of view—a wholesr>me but at the same time a rather partial 
standard—considering it as tho art of architectural conception, the great and permeating 
tradition is, in one form or another, that of the column and capital, which commenced with 
the earliest buildings we know of that are worth calling architecture in the intellectual sense, 
and which, whether it carries arch, or vault, or entablature, has impressed itself upon architec¬ 
ture more universally than any other feature. From this point of view the Renaissance, 
which used to be regarded us a gross and lienighted abandonment of the media-val tradition, 
was really a return (with modifications) to an older and more universal tradition. And it be¬ 
comes almost a question whether this form, which reached its highest development in what 
is called the classic order, has not really bec^ome, in one shape or another, an integral part of 
architectural expression, just as metrical language has become practically an integral part 
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of poetic expression. It would lie possible to argue that metrical verse is a mere convention 
which has nothing necessarily to do with poetic expression. Walt Whitman thought so, and 
put his idea into practice. Carlyle thought so, and wrote what is to all intents and purposes a 
prose epic on the French Revolution. But the sense of the world and the all but universal 
practice of poets are against them. Somewhat in the same manner, the column and capital, in 
one 8ha|>e or another, has, over a very large field of architecture, including many of the most 
dignified and what we may call the most civilised buildings of the world — at all events tliose 
of the most civilised societies — come to stand for the expression of architectural dignity and 
refinement. In large and important buildings the most modem of our architects seem unable 
to get away from it. It greets one in every exhibition of competition drawings for a large build¬ 
ing. Some people seem even to be jealons of any interference with its classic purity. Mr, 
Richard Hunt, the late eminent .\merican architect, finding one of his assistants occupied in 
the evolution of a special form of Corinthian capital, said, “ Do you think you can mnl-o a better 
capital than the Jupiter Stator?" and on receiving the answer, ** No," said, “Then why are 
you trying? " When the National Portrait Gallery was in progress I received a letter from a 
correspondent, unknown to me — who must, I should think, have been either a very old or a very 
young man ~ [minting out that Mr. Ewan Christian w^ introducing a classic capital on the 
building tlifTereut from that on the end facade of the National Gallery, which joins up to it, and 
adding, “ Surely, Sir, you will raise a protest against this piece of vandalism." Naturally I 
did not; I protested against my correspondent. 

Hunt’s remark to his assistant, however, raises very pointedly the whole qnestion as to 
the employment of the classic order in modem architecture. His remark was perha[)8 that of 
a man who was rather too great a purist; though one could not make a better capital than 
Jupiter Stator, to try to make a dilTerent one which should l>e as good is an exercise which 
cannot bat lie beneficial to the designer, whether or not it were to the building. But there is 
something to be said for the [lurist view. It cannot be denied that the introduction of the 
classic order, both on account of its actual appearance and of the associations connected with 
it, does conduce to giving a certain dignity and refinement to a building, and to the realisation 
nf what Mr. Blomfield, in his recent admirable lectures to the Royal Academy students, called 
“ the grand manner in architecture.” And the adoption of the order, or one of the orders in 
its pure form does not necessarily imply absence of arcliitectural invention. A classic order 
building may be a very dull afiliir ; the Ri>yBl Exchange and the Mansion House ore perhaps 
two of the dullest buildings in London, hut that is not the fault of the classic order, Gandon’s 
Bank of Irelan<l (originally the Parliament House) is surely not dull ; but its interest consists 
in the modelling of the plan, in its free sweep of lines, and in Gandon’s perception that a 
columnar order on a cun-e does look fine. .\nd will any stickler for “ originality’’ maintain 
that it would be finer if the order were pare«l off, and only the windows and the blank wall 
left ? No, it is a traditional feature put to a fine use. So in the view of the Place Carricre 
at Nancy, of which Mr. Blomfield has kindly lent me a photograph, onlv the use of the 
orthodox columnar architecture could have availed to give to this grouping its stately and 
dignificnl rnutmhlt, to be recognised equally whether you take the corai> 08 ition as a whole or 
consider the architectural screen in detail. Take the cross pavilion of the Louvre, again. Fer- 
gusson is exceedingly contemptuous about these pilasters, forty feet high, which, os he correctly 
says, “have no reference either to the stmeture externally or to the arrangements of the 
interior ’’; bnt are they nothing to the design ? Take them away, and wliat is loft ? Tliey 
are part of an architectural framework between which the ulUitariiin windows are inserted 
It is certainly Ulogical, but art doth not live by logic alone; and, taking the effect of the 
buildings on the spot, I think that the finest bit of the Louvre. It is curious to turn from 
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this example, as part of a grand State palace for kings, to Wren’s quiet and modest Mordeu 
College, and see tlie classic colomn again in this humbler form giving a qniet dignity to the 
conriyard. To lie sure here it has a struotnml use ; bat for that a sqaar^ post would have 
answered equally well. 

8 ome of the larger modem buildings in which classic tradition is followed serve to illus¬ 
trate in how various a spirit this may be done. The Vienna Parliament House is a building 
of truly classic quality in its symmetry and its dignified groux>ing; and here, again, it may be 
observed that the effect of the building arises from the main general design and groujiing, and 
from the effect of contrast between the columuar order above (in the wings) and the lofty and 
massive basement on which it is placed. The order in itself is purely traditional, but the 
design, as a whole, is an original combination. The German Parliament House shows the 
classic tradition without classic el^;auce or distinction; a heavy and clumsy design weighted 
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with ponderous pavilions at the angles, and where the larger columns are empl(»yed only to 
carry a break of the eornieeand a small statue above—classic tradition, but without the classic 
spirit. The Musee Galliera at Paris, by M. Uiuain, one of the moat complete and charming 
of modern city buildings, shows the classic tradition somewhat modified by french taste, in 
the treatment of the friuxe, with its altenmtion of decorated and blank spaces, and the closer 
comiection of the column with the rest of the stracture by the bands which surround it, and 
whwh are continued over the wall space. 'Though the Corinthian order is adopted, nearly 
every detail speaks of mwlera France, giving her own feeling and colouring to traditional 
forms. This beiiutiful little temple of art was built to house a special coUectioii of antiquities 
presented by the Princess Galliera to Paris—afterwards withdrawn, for reasons we need not go 
into here; it is now a municipal mnseum for temporary exhibitions, and the municipality 
have shown their appreciation of the building by glazing up the large arches at the front 
instead of at the bock, in order to gat more floor space inside, thereby materially injuring the 
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efifect of the bailJing, which U still, however, well worth a visit for its own sake alone, and is 
less known than it should be. The employment of the large order of coupled culnmns gives 
immense dignity to the main entrance of the Grand Palais des Arte in the Champs-Elys^, 
here also used with details that are churucterLstically French—perhaps a little too much so. 
But it is difficult to imagine anything that could give such dignity, in so suitable a manner, 
to the entrance to a great art gallery as these vast columns, reminiscent of a tong line of 
classic ancestors, though it must be confessed that the utilitarian necessity fur a glazed roof 
over the whole, which shows visibly above the blocking, clashes rather |uiinfally with the tra¬ 
ditional style. This reminds one also of what are often called the “ useless colonnades ” in front 
of the British Museum: they arc useless, and that is their glory; they are purely for archi- 
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tectural efibct, and thereby suggest that something is l»ehind them which was worth this effect, 
as a symbol of its valua and imporUnce. A well-known artist devoted to architectural 
fiubj^B, who lived for some time opposite to the museum, tol l me that those colonnades were 
a daily joy to him; utilitarian parsons have saggeited that they should be walle-l up between 
to got more floor space in the museum. Returning to Paris,’we have opposite the Grand 
Palais the large building, by M. Girault, which is called, by comparison, the Petit Palais, in 
spite of its classic traditionalism one of the finest and most original of modern buildings • 
but its rml originaUly consists in the conception of the plan, which is an absolutely new archi¬ 
tectural idea, with its great front block forming the main fai.-ude, and its double range of 
galleries m the retr with circular stair pavUions at the angles, and enclosing a semicircular 
imurtyard laid out as a garden and surrounded by a graceful colonnadeil loggia. 1 do not 
thmk there could ba any batter example of the possibility of embodying a novel architectural 
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crtitttion iu materials almost entiroly derived from traditional sources. Traditional, too, are the 
beautiful pylons which Hank the ends of the bridge across the Seine —“ useless columns ” again. 
A square masonry pylon with a cornice and blocking would have carried the statues as well, 
but bow we should have missed the grace and the classic associations of the columns; the 
whole carried out, too, with a imish and rehnemeut equal to that of the hnest period of the 
Italian Ilenaissauce. Such work is a standing testimony to the excellence of French archi¬ 
tectural training, in the traditional styles at all events. 

Of course there is the {Kiesible case of putting columns because you want to put some¬ 
thing and do not know what else to put; in respect of which the Colosseum has been criticised 
on the ground of all those engaged columns—of three different orders in three stories, which 
have been said to be nnmeiming and unnecessary. Well, if you are to make the outer 
retaining wall of a great circus, which is publicly visible, presentable, you must do something 
with it; and ns a principle those ontside columns are as defensible a.s Gaudon’s on the Bank of 
Ireland, and Soane’s on the Bank of England. The real mistake at the Colosseum was in the 
want of reticence and judgment; in sowing wall-columns broadcast, so to s^ieak, as if the only 
thing to do was to sprinkle the orders all over the bnihling. They would have produced a 
finer effect if they liad carried np the wall nnhroken to a great height, and had one story of 
columns only at the top ; a source of effect we shall come upon again. The vast erections of 
the Boman aqueducts were free from any columnar outbreak, and are all the more impressive 
on that account; but these were regarded as pure engineering, whereas the Colussenm was a 
place of amusement, to be rendered attractive by engaged orders. In more modem buildings, 
especially in this couutr)’, we find often that the columnar order is supposed to l>eIong to the 
show face of the building, and is ahaudoneil on the fianks and rear. This is evident in the 
contrast between the front and the Hunk elevations of Castle Howard, the latter of which rises 
only to rustication and wall airhes. You see the same thing in the front and Hank facades of 
Cockerell’s branch Bank of Engbvnd at LiveriK)ol, the front of which is one of the most 
refined pieces of work which the modem classic revival produced iu England : every detail of 
it shows the architect’s learning and refinement; but iu the Hank elevation he abandoned 
this treatment, and introduced round arches with massive rusticated voussoirs; and it must be 
admitted that this is the portion which suggests most decidedly the character of a bunk. His 
branch bank at ^lanchester (not quite c«|nal to the Liverpool oneris treated in the same manner. 

But the principle of using the colnmnur order as a means of emphasis, and of contrasting 
it with plainer masses, is a sound one, and often ensares effect where too liberal a nse of the 
order fails to impress, it does not answer to crowd columns too liberally on a building. 
This view of Greenwich chapel reminds one rather of Mr. Lethaby’s characteristic remark that 
it was the merit of Wren that “ he perceived exactly what could be done with the Renaissance 
box of bricks.” There is too much of the box of bricks alxtut it. Schinkel made a bold bid 
fur effect of contrast in bis Nikolai church at Potsdam, mounting his columned dome on on 
immonso square mass of solid building; only he wwikenod it by the portico, which has the 
effect of a fragmentary afterthought. In Messrs. Russall <& Cooper’s fine design for the County 
Hall the effect of the colonnade dc]iends on its contrast with the lofty rusticated basement 
beneath it; another column order on the lower story would have destroyed the effect. There 
is the same contrast, and with the same fortunate result, as in the wings of the Vienna 
Parliament House. The Pantheon at Paris, a dignified building of the classic school, but 
hardly more than that, gains its chief effect from the contrast, both horizontally and vertically, 
of the columnar orders with the immense masses of plain wall on the fianks, decoratetl only 
with the heavy swags on the frieze. 1 have hoard that mass of widl criticised as a vast 
expenditure of masonry on nothing. To my mind it is the one touch of geuius in the building. 
Thu Paulheuu has a noble interior design, hut externally there is a certain stiffness and 
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hwdness about it : Soufflot waa u tine architect, Uit hardly a ouin of genius. Coni|>are it 
with the lees fnmooB church of Val de Gnice and one feels the difference, ifansart, who 
designed Val de Grace, and Lcraorcier, who had the chief hand in carrying it out, were 
both men of ^nina, and you feel here that they have let themselves go ; there is a freedom 
and flow of line which is not to be found in Soufflot’s building ; the building lias something 
of the quaUty which was indicated in the Pajier once read here by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
when he said that in the architecture produced by architects who had been sculptors “ there 
was evidence of a hand and mind which had l)een trained for the practice of the plastic art." 
The build^ has somewhat the apiworance of having been modelled, so to sjieak, while 
Soufflot B has only been drawn. Without ignoring tradition it adds cluiracter to it. 

And that brings ns to the second part of the subject. What is •' Character ’’ in architec¬ 
ture, and how fw can it be reconciled with trarlition ? In a sense they seem at first sight 
'• tradition means universalism, and character in general means 
individualism. The Greek temples had no clmracter; tliey were a nationally accepted form. 
Character is more easily to be felt than defined. In some old works, such as this bridge at 
Nnremlierg, built in a perfectly naive manner, in accordance with the influence of circum¬ 
stances and materials, there is an indefinable picturesque character which is almost like that 
of a work of nature. But that kind of character cannot be deliberately created; it comee of 
tmconscious effort. Mhat is character, then, which can be created by cousciou.s effort? It 
means, in general, the evidence of an intention on the jiart of the architect to do sometliing 
ui a way that interested him, and not by roie and because it is the usual thing. The kind of 
buildings that are most abwjlutely devoid of character, among us, are i>crhai>s the average 
lotel mildings, like the Grand and the Motroj*ole and others—things tlmt might have lieen 
made in a mill. There are batter things than those, too-highly resjiectable buildings with 
rows of columns all correct and rows of windows all with the proper architrave framing 
roiuid them, which yet we feel are dead architecture. Character may be shown in what seem 
little things. In the mas^g of the windows at one point, for instance, as at South 
\ raxall Manor ; in the outlining of a gable in an auex]>ected form ; in a picturesque contrast 
of uiaterLibi. Now Zealand Chambers, which startled everyone when first built, is a typical 
instance of character arising from the contrast between the heavy brick piers or buttresses 
and the free and playful treatment of wall and half-timbered work about them. I ha\'e picked 
out two simple strwt fronts which have distinct character—one by Mr. Hargreaves Raffles, 
the other by Mr. F. E. Williams ; these employ everyday materials in a simple manner, but 
they have character; they are not the regulation street front. A design by Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell fur Belly Oak Baths struck mo as one of the most characteristic designs on a 
comparatively small scale that I have coma across ; every {mrt of it is treated in a slightly 
unexpected manner, which is what one always finds in a building witli character; it is not the 
way everyone would do it, but the way one man preferred to do it. That is what makes 
character; and if a min has no preferences his buildings will have no cliaracter, whatever 
other valuable qualities they may have. Now out of the stores of the Architectural Association 
(who have kindly lent me soma forty slides out of their collection) I picked among others one 
of Thorite Hall, an old and not a modoni building; and I want to know what is the value of 
that, and why it is in the collection. Is anyone going to be inspired by it ? A thing tlmt 
is dull and mechanical in design is no less so because it is old. And wliy this house in Bath 
too, out of the same collection, unless to show that you cannot make a street front inlerestinii 
by mechanically repeating the same column and the same window, or nearly so, in ovary storv ? 
Now this front of a building in Berlin, by Herr Hoffmann (I am keeping still to rather simnle 
examples), has character, with its rather more decorative uppir story on two stories of nlain 
rustication ; sj has this other by the same architect, a business building : in a simple way its 
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treatment is carefnlly considered and not commonplace. In these more simple elasMs of 
building it is the commonplace that la the bane ; and even with simple and cheap materials it 
is always possible not to be commonplace. Another example is from a photograph I got many 
years ago of a more or less classic villa in the suburbs of ^ ienna. What attracted me was the 
treatment of the projecting bay, not built on, as it were, hut gradually curved out of the 
building, giving the effect of being modelled. Cirencester Town Hall is an example of a 
building with decisive character—all oriels and buttresses. In a very different way the 
Strozzi Palace is equally decisive in character: it represents the classic tradition, with the 
wall taking the place of the column, and a cornice of proportionate boldness crowning it, a 
cornice compared with which our ixwr little classic cornices of two or three feet projection are 
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absolutely feeble. In short, if a building is to aim at one special form of expression, let it lie 
intensely that. Half measures do not create character. 

Nor, on the other hand, is architectural character to be realise*! by mere multiplicity of 
detail. If the Strozzi had two vast cornices instead of one, it would be proportionally weakened 
in effect. 11 you cover a house, like Moreton Old Hall, with a network of black and white, 
straggling in all directions, there is no concentration, and concentration is an element of 
character. There is more of character in the house at Ludlow, with the timljer-work intro¬ 
duced nil the upper jiorl of the wall, ami juet where it seems to connect with the r<«»f; or in 
the Bell Inn at Tewkesbury, with its upright constructional lines of timber-work resting on a 
solid wall Iwsis at the foot. Moreton Hall and some others of these old half-timber houses, a 
display of black end white fireworks all over, are overdone, and are more like cariosities than 
good architecture. Coming back to more monumental architecture, the same thing holds 
good. The facade of Marseillee Cathedral is not one I am very entliuHiastic about, hut it 
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shows the rntroduction of niches imd sculptare in an effective way, so as to form a special 
feature with a special effect. The front of Salisbury fails of effect exactly because there is no 
such choice or restraint; they seem to have thought that effect was U) l)e produced by getting 
in niches and arcading all over the front, as mui*h as could l)e squeezed in. PmuU— no 
refiose, no contrast; consequently, weak character. As a whole the cathedral is one of the 
most beautiful, and the way in which its pyramidal composition rises from and contrasts with 
the level lawn which forms its base is (whether intentionally or not on the port of the builders) 
an example of character on a great scale ; but the west front is the weakest thing alwut it, 
just because they tried to cram too much detail into the space. You want contrast. What is 
it makes the great effect of C’hambord ? Just the contrast between that multitudinous maga 
of chimneys and turrets on the top and the comparatively plain walling below. The same 
multiplicity of treatment on the walls would have weakened it ell. 

Then there are towers. There are two ways of giving character to a towt r: the rich 
and sumptuous treatment (the Somersetshire tyjie) and the type in which the tower is treated 
os a lofty stalk with a decorative treatment concentrated on the upper story. Barry used 
lioth in the Houses of Parliament, to express the difference between the ceremonial and the 
utilitarian tower. The stalk type, which is the Italian type, probably had a utilitarian origin, 
os in such examples as the Signoria at Siena. That looks picturesque to us now, but it was 
not built for any such motive ; it is essentially a fighting tower, a lofty retreat with a plat¬ 
form whence you could hurl missiles at the enemy lielow. But even when not utilitarian the 
type is always a characteristic one, with its contrast between the plain solid stalk and the 
0 |»en stage at the top, even in such a simple example as the little tower at Montepulciano 
Cathedral. In an almost e<|Ually simple manner that of S. Francesco at Assisi is a charac¬ 
teristic example. In our own day and city we had a case in which the utilitarian type of 
tower, with the pbiin stalk and the decorated upper stage, was absolutely calle*! for by the 
circumstances. The towers of the Tower Bridge were simply supports for the 8US{)ension 
chains and the tension girder connecting them ; but they are treated like an overgrown 
church tower, divided up into stages, with useless windows. If anything with that kind of 
picturesque roofing were de.sirod, it would sundy have been possible to combine it with a 
plain solid masonry tower, having only the character of a support, and with the tension 
girders brought right through so that you could see what the suspension chains were attached 
to, instead of letting them look as if they rested on the masonry, which they would rake 
down at once. The square ami circular turrets in this design are not capricious, but express 
the facts: a circubir turret is best for a staircase, a rectangular one for a lift; and all such 
expressions of fact have to do with character. 

Although Buskin made a most grossly unfair comiiorison, in one of his illustrations in 
the Stones of Venice, lietwcon the English type of tower and the ludian one, I think he 
was right in judging the English types os in many cases very weak and wanting in character. 
Taunton is a fair specimen, but wants decisive character; it is too much divided into equal 
heights, and the horizontal stages are too marked. Ilminster is belter, because the vertical 
lines which conduce to the appearance of height are better brought oat. Evorcreeoh has the 
sumo kind of merit. Antwerp tower, with its fine soaring lines and lofty lantern developing 
out of the tower, is a for finer thing, and with more marked character, than most of our 
English sq^re-lined towers; it has that apjiearance of architectural growth, in subordination 
to one leading idea, which is so important an element in tower design. We may contrast it 
in thw reejKJot with the much over-praised belfry at Bruges, which poets write about, but 
which is very bad architecture, with no leading character about it; one story piled on the top 
of another that seems to have nothing to do with it; nearly as Imd os that ugly tuid equally 
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botched-up affair at Venice, which had the good sense to fall down, and of which f«x>li»h 
people are now, at great cost, huilding np an imitation which will have the nglinees of the 
original without even its historic interest. In any other age of the world people who had got 
rid of snch a tower as that would have set their wits to devise a better one, instead of building 
an imitation of it. 

Spires, too, have their character and their lack of character. A spire should seem to 
grow from the tower, and soar up with as clean entasised lines as possible; Snettisham is a 
beautiful example; King’s Sutton another fine one, though not quite equal to the other. A 
spire of the soaring type should not be too much cut up with lucames: they interrupt the 
line. I would have large lucames at the foot, if you like, to strengthen the base and connect 
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»t With the lower, and then no more hut a small set near the apex. Warmington, however is 
a rather amusing exception, and certainly has character of a kind. The architect chose’to 
build A squat spire, and to emphasise its squatness by very large lucames. He did the 
thing thoroughly, and there is always character in that. Islip is a specimen of the harmless 
spire, with no marked character one way or another; it is a spire, and it is planted in the 
middle of the tower, and that is all. 


Tliere is a phas« of character m design which aims at indicating more or less the purpose 
of a buflding. The trench are rather clever at that, and Lnhrouste’s Ste. Genevieve libra^ 
with Its solid pnneUed walls with inscriptions, representing where the bookcases allow of no 
^dows. has l^orne rather typii*al and has been a good deal imitated. At the 1900 Paris 
Exhibition I know that somewhere in the grounds the Society of Pastellistes had a pavilion of 
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their o«*n, and WBa uliout to ask where it was, when 1 caught eight of thie, and went straight 
for it. The grounds were full of pavilions, but 1 was sure that was the Postellistes. Why ? 
Well, it was evidently designed by an artist, but one who had treated the architecture in a 
light and playful way, as if it were a kind of sido'dish in architecture, just as pastel is in 
painting. There was perhai>6 sotuething in the colouring, too, which the photograph does not 
give. It was certainly a very clever piece of characterisation. In a totally opitosite direction is 
the treatment of a factory, the Larkin Building, at Buffalo, U.S.A., by an .American architect. 
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Mr. Lloyd Wright. It is not l>eantiful, but character in keeping with its purpose it certainly 
has. We hardly think of this enougli in England. For instance, there is the War Office, a 
very dignified classic building. But considering that there are two new Government offices 
in or abutting on the same street, of which the other one, lower down, is devoted entirely to 
{teacefol operations of government, there surely ought to be a more recognisable difference 
between the War Office and the taite and sealing-wax office, or whatever it is. One would 
have thought that if we were told the War Office was iu a certain street we might expect 
to find something like a fortress, rather than a jxwceful classic building suggesting a very 
large club. 
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lower ground, make the very moat in your design of what may be called the deep end. One 
instance of this I will name. 1 was one of the eighty-three architects, I think, who some 
twenty years or more since competed for a building llrnt was never intended to be built—the 
municipal buildings for Edinburgh, with the front on the High Street and the back going 
down into the valley between the old town and Princes Street. Messrs. Leeming, who got the 
first premium, Iwd a classic design to High Street, and they carritjd their order round on the 
same level to the back, and made the whole height of the building beneath nothing but a Tnft.<i; 



of plain rusticated ninsonry to carry the order at the top; what I said ought to have been 
done with the Colosseum. It was a splendid idta. and I believe it was partly that which got 
them the first place; at least, 1 heard that Mr. Waterhouse, who was assessor, was delighted 
with it. I had something of the same idea myself, in a different way. The flank of the 
building went down an immense flight of steps, and the large mullioned windows and wall 
tracery which formed the treatment towards High Street were to be carried along the flank at 
the same level, leaving all the wall beneath quite plain. I pleased myself very much with the 
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itlttii of poRsibly seeing that carried out. Most of the cam]jotitoni, as fur as 1 romemlHir, 
introduced the same window design at a lower and lower level as the steps descended. They 
may have been right, bat it seemed to me it was li>aing a chance; and obviously the successful 
competitors took the same view. 

Ilow far is it possible to combine the classical tradition with character? Poelaert’s 
remarkable attempt, in the Brussels Law Courts, seems to me to have been on wrong lines; 
ho manipulated classic forms into something of his own, but with the loss of their delicacy and 
refinement, and his building has a kind of quasi'Asiatic feeling which is at variance with tlie 
classic tradition. Character is more likely to Iw assimilated with tradition by special grouping 
than by the modification of details. Mr. Flovkhart*s design for the County Hull is an example 
of thb—a design in which chissic features are treated with a s{)ecial grouping which gives 
distinctly character to the design. Mr. Belcher’s Chartered Accountants' building is one of 
the most successful examples of the kind of our day—a design in which traditional forms are 
associated with new features which are highly characteristic, while keeping their place in 
subordination to the main traditional forms ; and the design has that modelled character 
which Mr. Oilbert desired to see, and which we noticed as characterising the Val de (trace 
church. Then there is the resource of treating and combining classic detail with a freedom 
and multiplicity which suggest the spirit and effect of (iothic rather than of classic arcbitec* 
ture. We find something like this as early as Bromaute's design for St. Peter’s, which in its 
general character and grouping is certainly rather Gothic than classic ; it may be questionisl, 
however, whether the actual St. Peter’s, with all its faults of scale and detail, is not a grander 
building than Bramunte’s would have been. The most remarkable modern example of this 
type of classic detail treated in a Gothic manner is, perhaps, Ballu’s church of La Trinite in 
Paris : every detail is classic, yet the whole impression is completely (iothic. Mr. Jackson’s 
design for the County Hall seems to me to have somewhat the same characteristic; in spite 
of the detail it is essentially Gothic in character. Then there is Barry’s remarkable spire at 
Halifax Town Hall—his last work, which he did not live to carry out—in which he has 
evidently, and intentionally, treated a spire with classic detail used in a completely Gothic 
manner. The illustration, which is from a imwerful drawing by Mr. W. Monk, was taken a 
little too close up to the building, and hence gives it in a perspective which foreshortens it 
nitlier; it looks loftier in proportion than that. It is a very remarkable building, less known 
among architects than it deserves to be; and anyone finding himself near Halifax would do 
well to go a little out of the way to see it. 

Wliilo speaking of the union of Gothic and classic elements I should like to mention a 
rather remarkable study which was made by the late Mr. James Hay, of Liverpool, at the 
lime of the first competition for Liverpool Cathedral. The intended site of the cathedral 
was then to l>e close to St. George’s Hall and a group of other buildings in classic style. 
Mr. Hay conceived the idea of designing a cathedral which should assimilate to the style of 
St. George’s Hall in the lower i)ortion, and should, us it were, eflloresce into Gothic at the 
upper stages of the towers, thereby giving what was then supitosed to be the necessary 
ecclesiastical touch to it. One would have thought such a oombiuatiou imiHwsible, and yet it 
really does uot look so outr.' as might have been exiiected ; aud it was at all events a very 
clever experiment. 

We seem to come to this, then, that the great classic tradition of architecture makes for 
dignity and a grand manner in architecture; that, while the mere scholastic acceptonce of the 
tradition may prwluce what is dull and lifeless, it is i«»8sihle to produce new an»l striking 
grouping and expression with traditional forms; that tradition can even be allied with 
character character always of a restroineti and dignified cast, for freakish ness will never 
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blend with tradition; and that character in itself ran give life and interest to those minor and 
humbler baildings which do not rise to the heights of tradition. Is there, after all, something 
possible Iwjond all this ? 1 do not refer to the too frequent effort to-day after what is called 

** originality," which too often means only eccentricity, though even here there are interesting 
results sometimes. The (iermanB aim a great deal at originality, and they are cleverer at it 
than we are, and evolve interesting things sometimes. Professor Billing's fa<,‘ade for the 
entrance to the Miuiuheim Jubilee Exhibition is certainly rather a striking bit of originality, 
with a dash of tradition thrown in —more suitable, however, to a temporary exhibition building 
than to anything (lermaiienL But Professor Messel's 'W'ertheim warehouse at Berlin ia a piece 
of originality which can hardly be considered altogether a failure or a mere oddity. Wertheim's 
is, 1 believe, a sort of ^Miiteley's of Berlin ; I think we should be rather glad if we could tlnd 
our Whiteley’s housed in so picturesque a nmnner. But I am thinking of something higher 
than this; of the possibility, when a worthy occasion arises, of an arehiteutural idealism which 
should create something like the realisation of a xision, independent of accepted forms; some¬ 
thing in which the atoitract qualities of great architectnre could bo displayed; effects arising 
from light and shadow, from height and depth, from contrasts of gloom and giadnees, owing 
nothing to the details which con be got from books and from measuring up existing buildings. 
It might l>e possible, were it not that we are all in such a hnrry now, and obliged to be in such 
a hurry: all of os, whether we will or no, infected with what Matthew Arnold calls 

This strangF di«eaH« of modem life. 

Witli it* sick harrv, its divided aims. 

Yet there are actually needs and conditions in modern life which in themselves suggest 
something outside of the usual tradition. Professor Pile, for instance, bus suggested a ** Tower 
of Healing," a conception springing out of human needs, practical in that sense, but out of 
which a great architectural iK>em might be evolved. To come to smaller things, might there 
not be more attempt to put some real poetry into the architecture of the ordinary dwelling ? 
What does Mr. Solness aay in that play of Ibsen’s which is rather absurdly translated " The 
Master Builder " (“ The Architect ” it should be; the Norwegian “ Bygmester " is the same 
os the German “ Baumeister"). Mr. Solness is told about tlie young couple who wont a 
villa built out at Lovstrond. “ They must wait; 1 am not clear about the plans yet." 
** They were very anxious to have the drawings at once." “ Yes, of course; so they all are.” 
“ They say they are longing to get into a house of their owm." " Yes, yes, we know all that. 
And BO they are content to take whatever’s offered to them. They get u roof over their 
hea<l and an address, hut nothing to call a home. No, tiumk 3 ron. In that case lot them 
apply to someone else." '• Are you prepared to give up the commission ? " “ Yes, yes ; devil 
take it, if that’s to be the way of it! Bather that than build awny at random." 

There ia something rather suggestive in that; 1 was reminded of it, one day, some years 
ago, in looking round the arehitectaral room at the Royal Academy, and coming on a coloured 
drawing of a small kind of alcove or shrine in the interior of a new dwelling-house, beautifully 
decorated.- and with a friexe round it inscribed with the lines of Rossetti:— 

\N c two will stand beside that shruia, 

Oocull, withheld, untrod. 

Whose lamps ore stirred continuoUjr 
With prayer sent up to God. 

There was a feeling that here, at all events, one lutd got above the atmosphere of the 
semi-detached villa, for the interior harmonised with the words. We do not attempt that kind 
of poetic view of the habitation much; but, then, like Mr. Solness, we are troubled by people 
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who are very anxious to have the drawings at once," and perhaps do not themselves care 
much about the poetry. But I cannot help thinking that Uie Germans are setting us an 
example in this re8|)ect. Of course there is a good deal of hideous eccentricity in their 
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modem work_an<i their nri noureau ; but it is not all like tliat. and it does sometimes seem to 
me that the Genunn architects are the only ones, at present. wh<. are really striving after on 
al«tract poetry of architecture in buiidings for everyday purposes. I tak^ one or two 
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pickeil out of a recent numl>er of the Berliner Architekturvell. This (6g. 10) ia one of the 
entranceH to an apartment house—a house in date, at Charlottenburg. Herr Gessner is the 
architect. Now that impresses me as something quite distinct from the commonplaces of street 
architecture. The other entrance is still l)etter. Again, Herr Frohlich’s design for a crema¬ 
torium (fig. 11) for Zurich—only a competition design, I believe—has a certain fitting solemnity 
about it which you would never find, for example, in a French design for a crematorium, with 
its Ecole des Iteanx-Arts troditicms. Tradition has a hand in this, too; but it is tradition 
modified by a special poetry of feeling; and that you do find, it seems to me, more often among 
the designs of German architects than elsewhere at present. 

And in regard to greater buildings than these, it is sorely well to keep before our minds 
the possibility of an architectural ideal untrammelled by conventions and precedents. Circum¬ 
stances —the hurry of life, the demand for rapid, and, alas! economical building, the clients 
who “ ore anxious to have the pbins as soon as possible,” and many other adverse influences 
may prevent our ever realising an ideal of this kind; yet it is well to keep the possibility of it 
in one’s mind :.like Matthew Arnold's Scholar-Gipsy— 

Still waiting for the upark from heaven to fall. 
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JtWRNAL OF THK ROYAL INSTITUTK OF BRITISH AROHtTKCTS 


C»« AfrU i9oa 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOLNO PAPER. 
The Preaident, Mr. Thomas E. CouAmr, in the Chair. 


Sib ASTON WEBB, R.A., rising at the instance 
of the President, said ho had oome to the meeting 
quite nnpropared to speak on so large a subject as 
that before them. Ue could, however, certainly 
say that they had all immensely enjoyed Afr. 
Statham's Paper, for it was really an ideM Paper, a 
poetical Paper, and one which lifted them for a 
moment out of the drudgery and difficulties of their 
ordinary every-day life. Ho, Mrsonally, had come 
to the meeting with rather different feelings, for 
some months ago he had seen quite another 
subject * put down for that evening, and he had 
made a note of it, thinking it would be his duty 
to come, out of rrapect to the Institute. That 
subject, however, had been changed, and one more 
congenial, though possibly less provocative of dis¬ 
cussion, bad Iteen select^. One thing ho liked 
about the Paper was the intermingling of ancient 
buildings with modem ones in ^ Ulustrations. 
They were so accustomed to hear that everything 
that was old was good, and that everything that 
was new was had, that it was delightful to find 
that modem buildings could be thrown on to the 
screen alternately with the old without causing 
any feeling of shame. The subject Mr. Statbam 
hod dealt with was too wide a one for them to 
discuss at a moment’s notice. As regards tradition, 
they wore always being told that they ought to 
follow tradition ; and in the same breath that they 
had no tradition to follow. It seemed to Im 
thought that the tradition they should follow should 
be some ancient one—Greek or Roman. What he 
imagined they should strive to get on to again was 
some linng tradition. To go on cop 3 ring and re¬ 
producing old things was not tramtion—it was 
merely reproduction. .All the problems the ancients 
hod to dGal with they solved after their own 
manner, and the result was uncommonly good. 
We could not do better work than they h^ done, 
hut wo had got our modem problems to-day, and 
we had to settle them on our own lines, not on the 
lines of the ancients or medupvals. He quite 
agreed that, so far as tradition went, the more we 
workeil together and tried to solve the problems of 
the day the more likely we should arrive at a 
satisfactory result He did not, of course, agree 
that we tu^ entirely lost tradition. He had Iwen 
lately rather surprised to find that his father 
was bom before the nineteenth century. He 
had a very keen idea that his grandfather 
must have been bom while Chambers was living. 
Chambers followed on a tradition which Wren and 
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Inigo Jones ha>l made distinctly English, and 
therefore if we could carry on from those times we 
were not so far behind. We were apt to think a 
hundred years a very long time; a hundred yean 
were nothing at all in architecture, and the tendency 
of the young generation was to take up the tradition 
of the English Renaissance as it was carried out 
by Chambers, and through the Georges, which 
showed that we had not lost it. It was trae that 
there was a great interruption when the Gothic 
style was interpolated, and soma years ago they all 
thought that that was the only style; but they 
now saw that that was not the only thing, and 
because they had tried other things they hui not 
lost the tradition of the English sto^y, quiet, solid 
architecture that was carrie<l out in earlier times. 
With regard to character, the principal point in 
carrying out tradition, when they made it modem, 
was the character they put into it. They took up 
some puticular manner that had been u'orked at, 
and individoally they put some special character 
into it. It did not matter what style they were 
living in: they could show that character. Bodloy 
in his work, which they all admired SJ much, 
followed the mediaeval tradition \'ery oloeely, and 
yet be pat a character into it entirely bis own ; and 
although he seemed to eaieh the spirit of Decorated 
work, it never was Decorated work of the fifteenth 
century, but Bodley’s of the nineteenth. So also 
with Mr. Belcher’s work on olaasical lines; that 
work departed entirely from the strict classical 
lines, and was Belcher entirely. Tlmt was the aort 
of character they should to get into their 
buildings, following on some reoo^isod plan. Pro¬ 
fessor Lethaby, in his recent address to students 
at the Institute, had suggested that young men 
should meet together and endeavour among them- 
solros to take up some maniu'r, and carry through 
their work in tliat manner, and try each of them 
to improve upon it. Mr. Lewi's Dav, at the 
Association a few days ago, smd that tiiey ought 
to take up some building of recognised merit and 
try to improve upon it. They ought to bo able 
to take up each other's buildings and improve on 
them; their young men should work with real 
enthusiasm and without the spirit of l)eing afraid 
to copy. Ue had been asked the other day what 
he thought of copyright, and how it was we had 
not got copyright in architectural designs in Eng¬ 
land. His reply was that he thought nothing of 
copyright; ho should be ashamed as an architect 
to consider such a thing as copyright. He thought 
that such a man as Mr. Norman Shaw should feel 
the greatest pride that his work was being copieil — 
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if they could nil it copying—and that be had 
infinenced almoat erery man in hi* generation in 
the style of his vork. It would be monstrous for 
Mr. Norman Hhaw'a work to be copyrighted. He 
had never spoken to him abont it, but he did not 
imagine for one moment that bo wonld wish it; 
it wonld be a stoppage of the very feeling that Ur. 
8tatham had suggested, if anjihing great should 
ever come about so far aa ar^itocture was con- 
corned. If ho might venture to say so, he was 
vary pleased that Mr. Statham seemed to take a 
cheMul view of things. We were often renoinded 
that we all, like sheep, had gone astray, and bad 
fallowed every one his own way, and there was 
no good in us at alL If that was the feeling 
they were going to encourage about their own and 
each other’s work they might be sure that the 
public and the country wonld take them at their 
own valuation. On the contrary, they ought to 
have some enthusiasm in their own work, aim cer¬ 
tainly more for the work of others whom they were 
proud to live with and whose company they enjoyed. 
Architecture would then be a living thing, and 
they, its exponents, would advance farther and 
buther in it. It was in that spirit that he specially 
desired to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Statham 
for his Paper. 

Mb. JOHN SLATER [F.J said that it gave 
him the greatest plsosnre to second the vote of 
thanks. He bad always felt that when Ur. 
Statham devoted his energies to journalism the 
country had lost cne who might have become a 
very great architect. Ur. Statham's knowledge of 
architectnre was very considerable indeed, and 
he had shown them that his love and apprecia¬ 
tion of it was not in the least degree borni, 
hnt very cosmopolitan. He was able to api>re- 
ciate good arehitectuie, whether old or now, in 
whatever style it was conceived, and whatever 
the characteristies of it might be. Ue Imd been 
much Btmek by his remark on the character of 
architecture, and be thoroughly agreed with him 
as to what character is. He agreed, too, that the 
modem German architect had a feeling for the 
[Hctare6(]oeues8 and the linking together of form 
with modem necessities which no other archi¬ 
tects possessed. He should have liked Mr. Statham 
to bring within his purview some American sped- 
mens of modem ar^tecture, because there would 
he found the association between tradition— 6X- 
ompli^l in many cases by the training which 
American architects received in the I'.cole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris - and modem requirements 
to an exceptional extent. He did not think that 
anyone who bad seen the work of the late architect 
Richardson in America could fail to appreciate 
the immense effect which the combination in him 
of acquiescence with tradition, and also a desire to 
accommodate abaolntely new conditions, ha<} npon 
bis architecture. 

Thz president eaid that they should all 


join in a very hearty vote of thanks to Ur. Statham 
for his learned and encouraging Paper. 

Mb. STATHAM, in responding, said he entirely 
agreed with Sir .\8ton Weob in regard to Bodley's 
architecture, which was Gothic, but which wao, 
nevertheless, distinctly Bodley. He was not sure 
that he agreed with bun abont Chambers and tra¬ 
dition ; it was rather a curious comment npon it 
that the design chosen for the County Hall was 
what he should call distinctly a Chambers's design, 
and that it was iuffuenced very hugely by Somerset 
House. So far that bore out what Sir .Aston 
Webb said. With regard to Mr. Slater's reference 
to American architects, ho had a very high oj^on 
of modem .American architects, but be was in¬ 
clined to think they wore too French. Ho had 
always wished that the Americans bad tried to 
work more In their own sprit and their,own 
national deling, instead of mshiqg to the Kcole 
des Besux-Arts and adopting the I Lcole des Beaux- 
Arts methods oompkt^y; because they adopted 
those methods so completely that they would not 
put a scale upon their drawings because the French 
architects never did; and wlven American architects 
sent in for a competition they called it an mroi 
because the French call it an enrol. That, he 
thought, was rather absurd. The .Americans had 
learned a great deal from the Kcole des Beanx- 
Arts, but they bad rather allowed it to destroy 
the chance of their making a great American style 
of their own which they might make. He looked 
forward to the time when the Aroerioaiu should 
shake themselves a little free from the h^le des 
Beaux-Arts and do something which expressed 
their own nationality and their own char^ter a 
little more. Sir Aston Webb had referred to the 
possible subject that the present meeting was to 
have been devoted to, and u should like to explain 
that his Paper that evening was not exactly put in 
as a 8top-ga{i for something else. The CouncU had 
done him the bonunr some months ago to uk him 
to read a Paper on the Cnunty Hall Competition, 
and be aosented because bo did not like to refuse 
anything the Council asked him to do; but the 
more he thought of it the more it seemed almost im¬ 
possible to do it without its becoming too personal a 
thing, and after consultation with the President the 
Council came to the same conclusion. He therefore 
offered this Paper on an abstract subject that be 
had often thought a great deal about, instead of 
o&ring one wUcb might lead to difficulty in 
treating of this or that person's design. He 
thought himself that it was wiser. They were 
all very much excited about tlte County Hall Com¬ 
petition, and no doubt if a Paper on that subject 
had been read they should have had a very full 
meeting, but they might also have hail rather a 
quarrelsome one; whereas they had besn devoting 
themselves that evening to things about which, if 
they differed, they need not quar^ He had o^y 
to thank the Meeting for its very kind attention. 
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CHROXICLK. 

The Architecbml Assocuition. 

At the A.A. AnnuAl Dinner held in the Georgian 
Ilall of the Gaiety Restaurant on the 9th insL the 
Praaiilcnt, Mr. Walter Cave, made the interesting 
announcement that the Association is now free of 
its huilding debt. The Association is to be very 
heartily congratulated. That so large a sura as 
lO.OOOf.—to bo exact, 10,826/.—sbonld have been 
raised within the space of six or seven years is a 
record to he proud of: the fact speaks duquently 
for the vigour and steady perseverance of the 
AsK>ciatlon, and also, too, for the vitality and 
puklie spirit of a profession which is by no means 
a lucrative one. This happy result liaa been 
brought about entirely by members’ own efforts, 
aided by the generosity of their friends. One re* 
calls with pleasure Mrs. Arthur Cates’s mnnificent 
gift of 1,000/. towards liquidating the debt. The 
.Association has now a home worthy of its aspira¬ 
tions ; and free as it is from all financial anxieties, 
the liighest antici|>ations for its future progress 
may be indulged m. Mr. Cave mentioned that 
the Ass'iciation had recently been offered by an 
anonymous benefactor a Travelling Studentship 
of the value of 120/. per annum, the bolder to be 
required to spend six months in Italy studying in 
connection with the British School at Rome. 

The New County Hall. 

At last week’s meeting of the London County 
Council the Establishment Committee brought 
forward the following recommendations: That 
they should be authorised to proceed with the 
preliminary arrangements for the erection of the 
new County Hall on the Belvedere Road site, 
Lambeth, excluding the area now occupied by 
Holloway Rruthers; that the eetimate of expendi¬ 
ture on capital account of £13,000, submittM by 
the Financo Committee in respect of the cost of 
preporing working drawings, specification, and 
quantities for the first section of the superstruc¬ 
ture of the new County Hall, and in respect of the 
cost of compiling (1) a detailed estimate of the 
coat of the first section of the superstructure, and 


(2) an approximate estimate of the cost of the 
remaining part of the superstructure on the site 
excluding the area of the premises now occupied 
by Holloway Brothers, be approved ; that expendi¬ 
ture on capital account not exceeding £18,000 be 
sanctioned, being £"8,000 for advances to Mr. Ralph 
Knott in respect of services indicated in clause 8 
of the instmetions to competing architects, £8,000 
for fees for qnantitv surveyor, £1,000 for measur¬ 
ing surveyor for detailed estimates and adjust¬ 
ments, and £1,000 for drawings, cartoons, sketches, 
models, Ac.; that, subject to any modification by 
the Establishment Committee to meet the exigun- 
ciee of the work of the Council, tbe schedule sub¬ 
mitted by the Establishment Committee on April 7, 
1908, be approved as the basis of tbe accommoda¬ 
tion to be provided; that the selected architect 
and the Council’s official architect forthwith do 
proceed with the preparation of working drawings 
and specification and do obtain quantities for the 
first section of tbe superstructure of the new 
County IlaU. and also a detailed estimate of the 
cost of tbe first section of tbe superstructure, and 
an approximate estimate of the remaining part of 
the superstructure on the site excluding the area 
of the premises now occupied by Holloway Brothers. 

These recommendations relate to an amended 
scheme which has now been adopted by the Com¬ 
mittee, by which the total expenditure on the now 
baU will bo reduced from £1,706,000, as originally 
estimated, to £1,412,000. Under tbe amended 
scheme it is not proposed immediately to deal with 
a portion of tbe site at tbe northern end, about 
1-22 acres in extent, at present occupied by Messrs. 
Holloway Brothers. The Council is bound by 
agreement to purchase this land, but it is not in¬ 
tended to do so nntii the existing leases fall in. 
Tbe site will be kept for possible necessary exten¬ 
sions of the hall in the future. 

Mr. R. C. Norman, Chairman of tbe Committee, 
in moving the adoption of the recommendations, 
stated that the Cummittoe would bring up at the 
earliest possible moment an amended elevation 
and a drawing in colours, which would show the 
Council exactly what the Committee contemplated 
in the way of design. 

An amendment to the effect that, in view of the 
present financial position of tbe Council and the 
nncertainty of London government in tbe futarc, 
tbe Council was not warranted in placing a further 
charge on the rates by tbe building of a now County 
Hall on the Belvetlere Rond site was negatived by 
a large majority, and the recommendations were 
adopted, with an a<ldondum making it clear that 
no building operations would be begun until the 
Council luhi ajiproved cf the ctovation. 

Crosby HalL 

The bocal Government Records and kluaeiims 
Committee of the London County Council have 
recently been considering whether they could od- 
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vantagosusly tako any stopo in the matter of the 
re-erection upon another rite of Crosby Hall, the 
fabric of which haa been carefully preserved and 
stor^ by the owners, the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China. The Committee now report 
tliat they have been in commnnication with the 
directors of the bank, who state that they are pre- 



Corporation. 

The Committee hare had brought to their notice 
a scheme under which it is desired to use the fabric 
of Crosby Hall in oonnection with More Hou^ 
Chelsea, a residential institution for University 
students. Mure House stands on a portion of the 
land situated on the Chelsea Embankment which 
the Council, on Ist November 1888, leased to the 
Town and Gown Association of Edinburgh for a 
term of eighty years, the present ground rent being 
i:'400 a year. \ bi^ and influential committee 
has recently been constituted, and it is intended 
to form an association, to be known as the Univer¬ 
sity and City Association of London, with the object 
of act]niring the interest of tl» Town and Gown 
Association, a company formed for similar educa¬ 
tional and acMlomic objects, and to develop the rite 
for college purposes. More House is the first 
house of the proposed University Halls, and it is 
proposed to extend the building upon the adjoining 
rite at present in hand. There ia every reason to 
hope that the institution will be recognised by tbe 
University of London. The promoters desire to 
obtain the fabric of Crosby Hall and to re-erect 
it in connection with the scheme. It is proposed 
that the County Council shall accept Idie offer 
made to it by tbe bank; that tbe association shall 
bear the expense of re-erccting the ball; that the 
Council shall retain the ownership of the building 
when re-erected; and that the hall shall be used 
as the college Imll, and also for public purposes, 
such as University extension and other lectuieo, 
free musical evenings, &o., and shall bo accessible 
to tbe public at all reasonable times. 

With regard to the rebuilding scheme, it is pro¬ 
posed to acqmre for the purpose some additional 
Lnd adjoining that leased to the Town and Gown 
Association. The great adx-antage of the scheme 
is that it will nearly reproduce the original con¬ 
ditions of Croeby Hall, as it admits of the con¬ 
struction of a quadrangle practically corresponding 
to tliat of the old Crosby Place. The promoters 
propose tliat certain of thrir numlwr should be ap¬ 
pointed trustees to acquire tbe freehold of the 
additional land needed, and to convey the site 
and tbe building to be erected thereon to the 
Council. It is understood that the scheme is 
hning substantially supporwxl, one person alone 
having promised £6,000 towards the cost of re- 
erecting the hall as snggested, and a farther 
i.6,000 towards the general scheme. It is 
intended to issue appwls for further aabscrip- 


tions for this purpose and for an endowment fund 
for the maintenance of tbe hall. Shonld tbe 
academic body at any time come to an end, the hall 
wonld remain the absolute property of the County 
Council, to which wxiuld be transferred the endow¬ 
ment fund. 

More Honse derives its name from the fact that 
it stood on the site of the garden attached to the 
residence of Sir Thomas More, and it is therefore 
pecnliarly appropriate that Crosby Hall shonld be 
re-erectM as proposed, seeing that More reridod at 
Crosby Place jost before his removal to Chelsea. 

In conridering the scheme the County Council 
Committee have kept in mind the essential condi¬ 
tion upon which tliey thought the Council wonld 
insist—viz. that the pnblic should have access to 
the hall at reasonable times, and that no charge on 
the county rate should involved in respect 
of the acquiritiun, erection, and maintenance of 
the building. 

Tbe Proposed Calvin Mon umen t at Geneva. 

Tbe association organised at Geneva in 1906 for 
the purpose of prejmring the forthcoming celebra¬ 
tion of the 400tn anniversary of Calrin lias decided 
to mark that event by the erection, in honour of 
Calvin's work, of a monument, planned on broad 
historical lines, recalling tbe names and influence 
of tbe Reformers in all parts of tbe world. Artists 
of all nationalities are invited to take part in the 
competition which has just been opened. The 
drafts sent in will bo examined and classified by a 
jury composed of the following persons, who are 
to dispose of SO.OOOf. in prizes:—MM. .A. Bartho- 
lom6, Paris; Ch. Girault, membre de Tlnstilnt, 
Paris; Professor Tuaillon, Berlin; Professor 
Bruno Schmitz, Berlin; George J. Frampton, ILA., 
London (nominated by the President R.I.B.A.); 
Professor Gull, of the Polytechnicum, Zorich; 
Alfred Cartier, administrator of the Mus^ do la 
Ville de Geneve; Horace de Saassnro, delegate of 
the F4d^ration dea Soci^tea artiatiques de Oonilvo ; 
the Chairman of the Association do Monument de 
la Reformation, Geneva. The drafts and models 
most be delivered on or before 15th September 
1908. The programme will be sent on request 
addressed to the Secretariat de I'Association dn 
Monument do la Reformation, 56 Rne do Stand, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Tbe Baptistery of Florence. 

A correspondent of The Times, writing from 
norence, states that, after more than twenty years 
of restoration, tbe cupola of the famons Baptistery 
of Florence has at last been freed from iU en¬ 
cumbering scaffolding, with the resnlt that once 
more its component masses of mosaic have been 
made visible to the public. The roof of the 
Florentine Baptistery ^ been concealed for so 
long in tbe process of renovation that compara¬ 
tively few porsous have been privileged to enjoy 
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the nummficenk spectacle of the groat cupola with 
its gUtiering mosaica in gold and colours illu¬ 
minated by the noontide sunshine. These cele¬ 
brated mosaica, which are the joint work of a 
Greek named Apollonios and of numerona Floren¬ 
tine artists of the fourteenth and fifteenth oen- 
tories, consist principally of small scenes repre¬ 
senting the Uewaids of the Just and the Punishment 
of the Unjust, amongst the latter being oonspicuoas 
the grote84ja£ form of Dante’s Lucifer chewing in 
his jaws the soul of the sinner che ha maggior 
pena." Above the altar appears the colossal figure 
of Christ in glory, a singularly noble and majestic 
conoeption. With the exception of the arch of the 
tribune behind the altar, where the mosaica (of an 
earlier date than those in the cupola) are at present 
being carefully restored, the interior of this unique 
templa, once the cathedral cbnroh of Florence, has 
at Laat l)een cleared from the scaffolding and 
screens that have disfigured its ornaments and 
proportions for so many years, and the general 
effect of the Baptistery on a sunny morning is 
now beautiful in the extreme. 

The late Charles Fr ederick Reeks [F.]. 

Un the Hth .\pril passed away, at the age of 
eighty six, the oldest subscribing member of the 
Institute, Mr. Charles Frederick Reeks, who was 
admitted as Associate in ISlHand proceeded to the 
Fellowship in 1860. Mr. Reeks spent two years as 
a ptipil in the ofime of Kir James Pennethome, and 
a like period in the offioe of Thos. Cubitt, then 
engaged in his work at Brighton. In 1816 be went 
to Italy. There he was the contemporary and 
intimate of Charles and Edward Barry an<l Albert 
Humbert. On his return to England in 1848 he 
entered into partnership with the latter, and carried 
oat the buildings on the Crown Estate at Hastings 
—Robertson Terraco, Chichester Parade, and the 
neighbouring streets. Tbs outbreak of the Crimean 
War caused budding openrions to cease, and he 
accepted the offer of the Receivership of Crown 
Estates at the Office of Works from Mr. Trenham 
Phillips, then Chief Kecretaiy, and in that capacity 
designed at a later period the mausoleums of Frog- 
more and Si^ringham House. Mr. Reeks was 
allowed to carry on private practice, and he designed 
and carried out the lodges of Windsor Park, the 
church at Iver Heath, and other buildings in the 
neighbourhood of Windsor. The death of Kir James 
Pennethorne and the retirement of Sir Henry Hunt 
led the OflSce of Works to utilise their Bereiver’s 
architectnral knowledge, and from 1870 to his re¬ 
tirement in 1809 be was largely occupied in the 
devebpment of the Crown Estate at Battersea. 
To the last Mr. Reeks retained his entbusiaam for 
architecture, and at the age of eighty-two be went 
alone to study the architectoral monomente of 
Spain and PortngaL Mr. Reeks was married in 
1855, and leaves two eons—the present Vicar of 
Monmonth and Major Reeks nata of the 46tb), at 
whose house at Epsom he died. 


REVIEWS. 

MEDI.EVAL CAKTIiES OF GERMANY. 

DtuticH* Burgtn. 

Die Gruitdlaptit (ter Erknllntig und WieJerkertiellung 
DntteeMem Burfru. 

Vther rtrfall, Krhaltang und Wiederhertieilunf con 
Boudenkmaim. 

DU Burfwurt. 

Herr Bodo Ebhardt, the well-known architect 
and antborijy on the mediieval castles of Germany, 
has generously presented to the Institute Library 
some important literature on this subject. For the 
past twenty years, in spite of a large and increas¬ 
ing practice, Herr Ebhardt has spent his leisure 
moments in travelling from castle to castle, ooUset- 
ing every available record of these roonnmenU of 
past greatness. The task is a stupoidouB one, and 
not to bo Bccomplishcd by a single man, for there 
castles number over five inousand in every stage of 
preservation, from the shapeless ruin to the still 
inhabited dwelling. 

Some resnlts of these journeys are to be seen 
in his Deuitehe Buroen, a weighty volume, 
handsomely bound in vmum, which gives the life- 
history of some twenty-five castles. The letterpress 
is profusely Ulustiat^ by photographs, sketches, 
and maisttred drawings (rf the bniloings in their 
present condition, by reprodnetions of ancient 
engravings, and by imaginary restorations from 
the antbor’s brush. Some of these studies are 
delightful in their colouring, and reveal the artist 
as dearly as the archseologist. The author is an 
historian as well, and this magnificent work is 
a brilliant witness to his many-sided ability. His 
object has been to awaken interest in the history 
of the nation, and thus to promote the care of 
its monuments. Uooco the claims of the work 
are great, for it was a question of mastering tbe 
history of the art, culture, and politics of the land, 
and explain^ technical problems, especially those 
of an architectural nature. Lafaonons research 
amongst ancient records and tbe piedng together of 
fragmentary evidence have been the onlv methods 
ot writing the history of these robber fastnessM, 
for no dimt mention is ever made in medieval 
documents of tbe castlee tbemseivee, and the pro¬ 
fessional man alone can judge wb^ labour and 
trouble often lie bdiind a few sm>rl sentenees. Tbe 
matter U systematically arranged in a tboronghly 
practical form, for it is meant to be a guide and 
help to otbon who wish to restore mr prot^t ancient 
monuments, but who have not the same knowledge 
and experience on which to lase their work. The 
pagea give a short but faithful representation of 
what actually existe of the building under dis- 
enssion, together with any contemporary informa¬ 
tion that could be culled concerning the aim 
purpose of its different portions. This is followed 
by the history of past owners and occupiers, for 
it M only by conjuring up the customs, life, and 
civilisation of the period in question that one 
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hope to synmthiM with the mental attitode of 
past ages. The feeling is gradually spreading in 
Germany that these glorions remains should not 
be allowM to moulder and disappear, hut should be 
adapted to the requirements of modem civilisation. 
This work is therefore intended to be a collection 
of facts and links which may assist in supplying 
^hcienciea in other more obscure eases. 

The methods by which Herr Kbhardt works are 
clearly set forth in two pamphlets be has presented — 
one on the principles underlying the preservation 
and restoration of German castlee, and one on 
the decay, preservation, and restoration of archi¬ 
tectural monuments. Daring his many years of 
travel the author felt keenly the want of some 
short, simple rules which would serve as gwral 
guides in dealing with ruins, and the thirteen 
leading prindplee which bo lays down are practioal 
aiul to the point He advocates; no temporary 
measures; no obvious patching up (i.s. visible ties, 
clamps, iic .); no deliberate alteration of old con¬ 
ditions {Lt. extra staircases and platforms for the 
convenience of tourists); new material to be artifi¬ 
cially coloured so as to avoid glaring oontrasts, and 
ail restorations to be dated so that new work may 
readily be distingnisbed from old. He adds that 
dead stones can only speak again when bandied 
by an artist who couples with vast historical and 
professional knowledge that power of self-c&ce- 
ment which can only exist with a boundless love 
of his art. 

Bnt it is not enough to hare ruins, and artists 
ready and able to restore them. The two must be 
brought into contact with each other; and with 
this view a Society was founded in 1899 for the 
preservation of Genuan eastles. Mnch interesting 
reading is provided by its official organ, Die 
Buryviart, edited by Herr Bodo Ebhardt, who has 
presentwl three volumes to the Library. ThejourtuU 
appears monthly, and contain.s short historical 
descriptions of any castles of interest, illustrated by 
measured drawings, photographs, and sketches. It 
gives lists of castles in danger of being demolished, 
sold, or otherwise threatened with min, and suggests 
what steps should be taken to avert the danger. 
It criticises works of restoration in coarse of 
execution, reviews books relating to the subject, 
and collects all relevant matter likely to interest 
the over-widening circle of its reailers ; for castle 
ruins are much Moved by Germans of all classes, 
and it only needs the organiaition which is gradually 
being introduced in order to direct into suitable 
channels the efforts made for their preservation. 

Ethel Charles. 

SANDFORD JIANOR.. 

Sandford ifaMor, yuliutm. By IF. Arthur H«M. Pub- 

li$lud by Iht CommiriM /or tlu Survey of the Memorialt 

ef GreaUr Inmdan, Par li m m ent Chamber*, S.U'. 

The eighth publication of the London Survey is 
not a Tolnmo of very considerablo proportions, but 


it is welcome as an indication that the valuable 
work of the Survey Committee is being resamed 
after three years of inactivity, and also on its own 
account as a record of a country home in London. 

The broad acres of Sandford Manor are now 
devoted to prosaic uses, but the manor honse and 
its famous mulberry tree remain. They stand in 
a hollow between a railway line, a gas-works, the 
King's Root], and a host of terrace properties, which 
uncongenial surroundings at once de^eciate their 
charm and accentuate their traditional significance. 
Mr. W. Arthur Webb is to be congratulated on the 
concise and sympathetic manner in which he has 
treated the remarkable history and associations of 
the building. 

The monograph Is adequately illustrated by nine 
plates, in the preparation of which Mr. Webb has 
had the assistance of Mr. Lovell, the new secretary 
of the Committee, and others; and it will be in- 
stractive to even the youngest architect to study 
the measured drawings in juxtaposition to tlm 
sketches and photographs. 

J. Nixon Hobsfield [d.j. 


CEh'ALti CATHEDRAL, SICILY, 

To the Editor Journal R.LB.A.,— 

Sir,—N ow that I have had an opportunity of 
reading the remarks made by the vanoos speakers 
in the dLscussion on my lecture given at the Insti- 
tnto on the 80th Marc^ I feel oompelled to ask you 
to be so good as to a&rd me an opportonity of 
more fully replying than was possible at the close 
of the meeting. 

Thu chief feature that I tried to emphasise in 
my Paper was that at Cdalfi wo find the earliest 
instance of tlie pointed arch being used by the 
Normans as a distinct style, and that the Normans 
adopteil this feature of the pointed arch from the 
Saracens, who habitually employed it in Sicily 
liefore the advent of the Normans. To thb view 
Mr. Seth-Smith observed as follows;—“ H»d Mr. 
Hubbard gone no further than to declare, as he 
does, that the Norman Gothic pointed ai^ was 
derived from the Saracens throogb the Norman 
occupation of Sicily, wo might have fonnd it diffi¬ 
cult to prove the contrary; but if, as be argues, 
the pointed arch is the sign-manual of Gothic, then 
the Gothic style is Saracenic, and a great deal of 
writing and teaching will be undone.” 

In my Paper I remarked that if the pointed 
arch was the right sign-manual of Gothic os the 
round arch was the right sign-mannal of Roman- 
eeque, then Cefald appeared to be the first bnilding 
to mark that distinotion. By this I did not mean 
that Gothic orchiteotore eras Saracenic. All I 
attempted to show was that at Cefalfi the Normans 
adopts the pointed arch of the Saracens, and it 
certainly was not my intention that my words 
should mean anything more. 
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Mr. Seth-Smilh, Pumarlring u to the origin of 
the Gothic pointed arch, referred U> Sir George 
Gilbert Scott's theoi^ of the derelopment of the 
Gothic ont of Romanesque forms by Normans in 
France. To this I can only say t^t there may 
have been a separate inspiration ; but I think there 
can be no doubt that at Cefalu the development 
had actually taken place, oaing to the Saracenic 
intiuonce, tefore the Normans ^d evolved the 
development in France. I think there can be no 
question as to the dates, and that Ccfald appears 
to be distinctly earlier than any French example. 

On the qnestion cf the Boman-ercss plan, I 
possibly may not have made myself sufficiently 
clear. I suggested that Cefald was the earliest 
church in Sicily to be designed on tbe plan of the 
Latin cross; 1 certainly did not snggeet that it 
was not common in the lie de France. .\1I I did 
was to refer to tbe Latin-cross plan of Cefald in 
support of my theory that the plan itself indicated 
a Norman origin. 

I hope Mr. Seth-Smith will allow me to correct 
an error when he attributes to Cefald a dome over 
tbe crossing of the nave and transepts. This 
eastern feature does not exist at the crossing of 
tbe nave and transepts, nor are there any signs of 
pendentives at the angles showing that a dome had 
been contemplated. 

Mr. Seth-Smith enumerates many features which 
I quoted 08 showing a Norman origin, and the 
fact that tbe chancel and south transepts ere 
vaulted may prove, Mr. Seth-Smitli says, that a 
Norman architect was employed. The surprising 
feature, however, is that the.vaulting of the Cefalii 
chancel is quadripartite, ribbed, and [minted. I 
know of no earlier example. 

1 quite agree with Mr. Keth-Smitb that many of 
the features indicate a North Italian Romanesque 
influence; but this influence when transformed 
into pointed work at once assumes a more Gothic 
feeling. I'his Gothic feeling appears to me to show 
itself at Cefald before it appeared elsewhere. 1 am 
very grateful to Mr. Seth-Smith for his valuable 
criticisms and also for having so graciously proposed 
his vote of thanks. 

In traversing tbe remarks made daring tbe dis- 
enssion I am referring principally to the objections 
raised to the theory I was advocating. Mr. Edmund 
Kirby and Mr. Matt. Garbutt both advanced con¬ 
firmation but DO adverse evidence. Mr. Phene 
Spiers, in the true spirit of the archiimlogist, 
singled out the fact that at Cefald the nave arches 
were in two onlers, with a very slight projection 
between them. This slight projection of the npper 
one is charMteristie of Sicilian Saracenic work, 
and not of Norman Romanesque, where tbe upper 
order was always brought out in advance of the 
lower one by the whole depth of the order. This, 
I think, is quite true so far as Cefalu is con¬ 
cerned, bat, on the other hand, in tbe crypt of Can¬ 
terbury (c. 1190) highly stilted pointed arches exist 
with two orders, tbe upper one having only a slight 


projection. These stilted pointed arches at Canter¬ 
bury bear a strong likeness to the Cefald arches. 

Mr. Spiers quotes earlier examples of tbe pointed 
arch in Syria, and refers to the pointed arch 
used in the domes of Perigord and the Charente. 
1 fear, again, that I may not have made myself 
sufficiently clear. Point^ arches of an earlier 
date than Cefald were used, 1 fancy, also in domen 
in Sicily; but domes are not characteristic of 
Norman or Gothic work, ami pointed work when 
adopted in a style alien to Gotliic falls outside mv 
review. I aix>, however, visiting Saint-Front of 
Perigueux, and perhaps may return to this question 
later. 

As to the Syrian churches there is, I believe, 
considerable doubt as to the dates. Ferguason, 
I think, considers that they are not likely to have 
l>e€n built before 1180. 

Mr. Spiers observed that Normandy was one of 
the last countries to adopt the pointed arch. This, 
however, does not seem to me to alter what 1 
believe to bo the fact, that tbe Norman ooufjuerors 
of Sicily were the first to adopt it 

Mr. Ilara thought that most of the masons 
employed in the building must have been Saracens, 
it being hardly likely that Normans would have 
been imported from such a distance. It is an inter¬ 
esting fact, however, that great boffies of men did 
travel immense distances in tbe twelfth century. 
Tbe crusades to tbe Holy Land are examples of 
their wmderful enterprise. At Cefald masons' 
marks, in many cases the exact counterpart of 
those used in England, are to be found throughout 
the building—inside and out, and from top to 
bottom. This to my mind, apart from all other 
points, may perhaps indicate that Normans wore 
very largely, if not exclusively, engaged upon the 
structure.—Yours obediently. 

Geohoe Hubbakd. 


MINUTKS. XII. 


At Hw Twriftb Ocnenl Meeting (OrdioAir) of lli« 
Sessiira 1907-08, held Monday, ISlli April 1«08, at ft p n. _ 
Preaent: Mr. Thomas E. Colleutt, i'nwidnu.ta tbs Chair; 
31 Fellow* (including 10 member* of the Cuunoil). 9<I 
Associate*, and vixitar* the Minutes ol tbe Meeting held 
30tb March [p. 304) were talmn a* read and signed ai 
eorreot. 


The decease was annonneed of Leopold Eidliti. Hoh. 
Cotreiptmdififl itrmbfr (New York), e]eete<l IftiW, and 
CbarlM Frederick Reeks, elected AjuoeiaU Ifttft, Fellou' 
IRAO. 

The following member* attending for the &nl time linoe 
their eleollon were formaUe ailmitted by tbe President •_ 
Edward Man»U (BirmingLm). W. and P^ KtW 

II&ntGn, AbbocuxU, 


A rmper Mr. kL Heathont*. Sutham [F.], entitlad A 

TaarrroLD Afo-K^ or Am-BrnxTTM; TastliTtns-CBsiuc- 

»ndUlnstrated by lantern 
‘ 1*?^* hr 8>r -^ston Webb. U.A. 

f.]. and seconded by Mr. John .Slater [E.]. was nuwHl to 
Mr. SiathAin hj Acolatnalioii. 



REPORT OF THE COFXCU. FOR THE OFFKTAT. YFAR 1907-10(»S. 

Approved and adopted by the Annual General Meeting, Monday, 4th May 1908. 

S INCE the pnblication r)f the lost Annnal Report the Council have held 17 meeUnf^, of 
which the Council elected in June last have held 14. The following Committeee 

appointetl hy the Council have met and reported on the matters referred to them;_ 

CompotitiouH, Prijios and Studentships, Finance, Sessional Papers, Professional Qnestiona, 
Board of Professional Defence. Board of Examiners, Fellowship Drawings, Charter Revision, 
Towns Plarming, Exhibition of Architecture and Decorative Art.s, and Secretaryship. 

Obituary. *'“7® follows -.—FfVotcx ; George Fr^erick Bodley, 

Frank John Brewer, Julius Alfretl Chatwin, John Barnes Colson, George Rnckstrow 
Crickmay, Daniel Robert Dale, Emanuel Lewis (ializia, Walter Graves, Charles limes. Sir 
James Knowles, Walter Leek, William Alexander Longmore, George Allen Mansfield, Edward 
William Mountford, John Salmon Quilter, Charles Frederick Reeks. Walter Wood Robertson, 
George Saunders, Thomas Turnbull, Rol>ert Frank Vallance, Charles ITenry Worley. Asxo- 
ciatexz Augustus Eldred Hughes, Frank Garfield Johnson, William Hewson Lees, Francis 
Edward Morris, Stephtm Powlson Rttes. Nathaniel James Stanger, John Charles Traylen, 
Edwaid Morgan Whitaker, Richard Lloyd Williams. Hon. Felloic : The Duke of Devonshire. 
Hon. Asxociatfx: Sir Benjamin Baker, James Roger Bramble, Henry Ernest Milner. Hon. 
Corr. Memhers: Leoitold Eidlitz, Hermann Ende, Prtifessor Meldahl. Emile Trelat. 

Obituary notices of some of the above have apjienred in the Joubxai.. 

The Itoyal Gold Aletlal was awarded last yeoi- to Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., in 
" r«‘:<>K>“t>on of his distinguishorl services as an architect. Mr. Belcher received 

the ^Icdal in person at the General Meeting on the 24th June 1{)07. It has Iteen 
decided to award the Modal this year to M. Honorc Daumet in recognition of his executed 
works os on architect and for his distinguished services in the cause of architectural 
oiluctttion. His Majesty the King bos graciously signified his approval of the nomination. 
Membunhip following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership of 

the Institute compared with that at the corresponding {leriutls of the lost two yean : 

Xw FfOpvi AjmoHjUca Bmu AJMcliOei Ttk«t 

•W* 719 1,177 46 1,073 

•tlOX Sfi3 1,264 40 2,162 

190S 900 1,28« 46 3,!ia9 

During the official year since the last .Annual General Meeting 81 Fellows have l)een elected, 
70 Associates, and 2 Honorary Associates. 

ThlPlScnrs ViiLXr. Nu. llL-» Mu/tMU. o_ 
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The Progressive Examinations were hold in June and November 1907. The Pre- 
liminnry was held in London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol. Cardiff, Dublin, 
Exeter, Glasgow, I.eeds. Manclicster, NewcasUe-on-Tyne, and Nottingham ; the 
Intermediate in London. Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, Exeter, Leeds, Glasgow, Manchester, and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The Council desire to record their thanks for the valuable services 
render^ by the TTon. Secretaries and Examination Committees of the various Allied Societies. 
The Final and Special Examinations were held in London, and Sj)ecinl Examinations for 
Colonial candidates were held in Toronto and Joauuinesburg, when 4 Candidates were 
examined and 2 jiassed. The results are shown in the following tabulated form - 


AilfliittMl 

1‘uuMncAiiT EuotncATKn . . . *70 

iKTCkllKUUT* ExkMINATtnK . . .SSI 
Fisui. AXO SrKriiL Exaiusaiiosa . , S 04 



EAnmiMl 

CwtS 

tMceftlnd 

76 

3<.>4 

31A 


10 

an 

I4<J 

171 

— 

■JM 

6.x 

139 


Ihe total niimlier of candidates was 905. The number of Probationers now stands at 2.H40, 
and of Students at sr>4. The Council again have reason to regret that so large a numlier 
of Students remain on the list without priwceding to the Final Examination. 

Tlie Special Examination for Colonial candidates will be held tliis year at Juliannesbiirg, 
MellKiume, and Toronto. 

TIjo Ashpitel Prize was awarde«l U» John Clifford Pna-ter. who lassed the Final Exami¬ 
nation in November 1907. 

The Council di-aire to thank the Board of Examiners for the continuance of their invalu¬ 
able serxices. 


The Statutory Examinations, qualifying for Candidature as District Surveyor in Londuii. 
and for Candidature ns Building Sun eyor under las-al Authorities, were held in London in 
October 1907, when fifteen candidates presented tlumselvce. Certifitates of cttmpeUncy to 
aed us Ihstrict Surveyors in Loudon have Ijeen granted to Thomas James Bee [.<4.1 Percy 
Boothroyd Daniialt [/!.], Bobert Henry Jewers Maybew [.-1.], Henry' Blinmun Mackenzie lAX 
John Douglas Scott fj.], Tbonms Percival Tinslay, and Stanley Towse [.4.]. 

The DotsI of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was preseulod to 
siudlS^uhoSL. Institute at a General Meeting on the 20th Jaiiuarv 1908. At the distri- 
bution of Prizes on the 3rd February 1907 a criticism of 'the work submitted was 
rca<l by Mr. E. Guy Duwlier [K]. An exhibition of the drawings was held from the 2l8t 
January to the 1st Febrnary in the Gallery of the Alpine Club, and was visited by 1,011 persons. 
A selection from the Prize Drawings is now l)eiug sent the round of the Allied Societies. 
Pce 5 id.nf. Homes” were given by the President on the •J.'ith June 1907, when a 

"At Home*.- Collection of drawings of colour decoration was shown ; and on the 

27th Jiunmry ltH)8, when the preminted drawings in the ll.I.B.A. Prize Com¬ 
petitions were on view in the Institute rooms. 

Kd^bui“h ^ “ gathering of the Institute was held at Edinburgh 

•iid“Ann^ undtT the auspices of the Edinburgh Architectural Association. The visit passed 
DJi.ii«r, off with great success, and was an occasion of much satisfaction and eniovment 
to all who t«.k part in it. On the 4th the Lord Proviwt and Magistrates held a reception in 
honour of the Institute, and on the two following days visits wore made to hnildings of 
histone and architectural interest in and ulniut the neighUmrhoo<l under the gnidanoi of 
pnunment memljers of the Ausociutiou and others. The princii»al function of the visit was 
the Institute Annual Dinner, held on the 5th at the Caledonian HoUd. The Institute was 
homaimd on llus w-tasiou with lh« presence of the Lord Provost, the I^,rd JtisUce Clerk the 
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Lord Dean of (iuild, and other distinguished officials of the Scottish capital. The Council 
desire to record their appreciation of the kind hospitality extended to the Institute by the 
Edinburgh .\rchitei:tural Association, and of Uie adniirahle arrangements made fur the com¬ 
fort and enjoyment of the visitora. 

At the beginning of the session a committee was ap{H)inted with reference to the 
Local (iovernmeut Boanl's Housing and Town Planning BUI then in oontse of 
CommiuM ; and also with reference to the general (juestion of town planning. On 

3rd Docemlier a deputation from the committee waited u])OU the President of the 
Local Government Board and urged llial some provision should he made in the fortlicomiug BUI 
for the formation of advisory committees com|)OHed of exis'rts to lie consulted in all matters 
connected with the preparation of town phins luul plans for town I'Xlensiun. Subsequently, 
with a view to furthering the same object, the rummittee addressed a letter to the President 
of the Local Government Board. The conimitt**^' have also approached the London County 
Council with regard to the constitution of an adviBi>ry committee of architects, and have imder 
consideration the general question of the formation of such committees in connection with 


municipal authorities. 

workmon'K regarding the Workmen's Com|)cnsation Act lUOit on various |>uinte in 

ConpeDsmUon wliich architects are likely b'* ho atTccted have been snbnutUsi to Counsel. The 
Act 1906. quejjtimiB and opinions were published in the Joitbnal, Vol. XI\. jip. 5(>7, 508. 

Counsel's opinion has lieen obtained on several ix>inlH afTecliug ardiiiects in 
of Coovp^ relation to the Prevention of Corruption Act 190<5. The questions and opinions 
Act 1906 . published in the current volume of the Jocrsai., p. ‘i‘i9. 

How iB»u- ^ Silver Medal for the Essays and Pleasured l>rawings Comptttitionshas l>een 
tuts Medal, designetl by Mr. George Frampton, The thanks of the w hole Institute 

are due to Mr. Frampton for the very lieautiful work of art he has presontctl to memlatrs. 

The Hoyal Institute took a prominent part in the movement to pri'scrve Crosby 
Hull from destruction. A iloualiun of one hundrts] guineas was contrilmtod to 
the fund. The failure of the efforts to save this interesting moimment is deeply regretteil hy 
the Council. 


Crosby Hall. 


The Bow work of tho Charter Hevisioii Committee was completed, and the amendments 

Charter and to Ite emlxslied in the new Charter and By-laws were discussed and adoptetl at 
By-Laws, Busiuess Meeting of tho 2nd December 1907. The draft Charter and By-laws 
are now in the hands of tlie Institute's Solicitors, who are preparing them for submission to 
the Privy CounciL 

The Listitute, at the Business General Meeting of the 2iid December, adopted an 
*’'^owahi^^ alternative pru{iositi«)u of tho Charter Ilevision Ctimmittce, Unit in view of the 
bict that early application would be made to the Privy Coiuicil for the general 
alteration of Charter and By-laws the closure of the Fellowship resolved ujHm at tlie Meeting 
of tho 8rd December 190(1 should he deferred until the granting of the new Charter. 

The Bo|K>rt of the Joint Committee on lU'inforced Concrete was brought before the 
General Minding of tho 27Ui kfay, and adopti'd at that iiieoting. Tho Boiwrt, 
with .Appendices hy Professor Unwin and Mr. William Dunn, was printed in the 
Journal for loth June last year. 

The First Commissiunor of His Majesty's Works having consalted the Institute 
with reference to tho durability of buildiugs constructed of reinforced concrete 
and the Local Government Board's pro|H)6als to rearrange the rales at which 
money should bo advaniNxI for this class of erection, the Council referred the 
the lienee Cummilteo bi consider and roiiort. Thu valuable rejiurt funiisbed 


Ralnnircad 

Conerote 

Cammitta*. 


Reinforced 
Conerela 
Stneturai 
and Public 
Loans. 

matter to 
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by UiiB Committee wiw eoinmmui«t«l to the Office of WorkB, aud will be found printed, 
together with the Firnt CommiHHioner’a courteouB acknowledgment, in the Journal for 
2 l8t December. 

Arehit«ets Council are in ommimication with the President of the Local Government 

Auttori^ reference to the [.roposed issue by the Board of a Form of Agreement 

to Iw entered into btitween Local Authorities and Architects whom they employ. 
n^aiu^ During the course of the year the Capo Institute of Architects has Iwn admitted 
to alliance witli tlie R.I.B.A- 

Prwitenu' portrait of Mr. John Belcher, A.fi.A., |iainted by ilr. Frank Dicksee, R.A., is 
PorirmivA t'ompleted, and wUl !« exhibited m the Royal Academy ExhibiUon this summer. 
Appoint- Since the issue of the last Animal Report tlio C'ouucU have mode the followinc 
appointments:— ^ 


fhe Institute Representatives at the Royal Hanitarv Insti- | .Mr. Edwin T. Hall and 
tuto Congress at Dublm 1907 . . . Mr. John Slater. 

Tlie Institute Representatives at the Second Intenjational | Mr. Tliomns W. Cutler and 

^n^s on Schoi.1 Hygiene. j ^r. J. Gsbome Smith. 

the Institute Representative at the Letch worth Housinc i . 

Exhibition. j Dawber. 

The Institute Representative at the Conference relating to i 

the draft Order on Contracts held at the Local Govern- ' Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry, 
ment Board ... I 

The Institute Representatives at the Town Planning i The President, Sir Aston 
Coherence conducted by the Lord Mayor at the Webb. R.A., Mr. John 

GuildhaU.I Simpson. 

Ihe Institute Representative at the Joint Conference of I vi t t 
Road Engineers and Road Users . , . . j 

The Institute Representative on the Registration Committee u , 

of the Plumbers’ Company (reappointment). . , ^ 

The Institute Representative on tlie Joint Committee for 


obtaining a reduced postal rate for the journals of 
Learned Societies (reaiipointment) . . . . 

The Institute Representative on the Council of the National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty 
Tlie Institute Representatives at the Royal Sanitary Institute 

Congress, Cwdiff, July 1908 . 

The Institute Representatives on projKMed Deputation to 
the President of tlie Local Govemment Board with 
reference to the draft Agreement lietwoen Lo«-al 
Authorities and Architects in their employ ... 
The Institute Representatives at the Congress of the Roval 
Institute of Public Health, Buxton, 1908 . . ’ . 


Mr. Alexander Graham. 


.Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


) .Mr. 
) 


Ernest George. 

J. F. Groves and Mr. 
Edgar G. C. l>own. 
Edwin T. Hall, Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, .Mr. 
William Flockhart, 
Mr. J. Alfred Gotch. 
Paul Ogden and Mr. 
W. Carter Fenton. 


Grants. Smce the last Annual Reiiort the Council have made the following grants 


Architectural Association, £100. 

British .School at Athens, £40. 

British School at Rome, 121. 

Crosby Hall Fund, 1.105 (since refunded). 


International Art Congress, £52. 10*. 
Royal Architectural Museum, £21. 
Science Standing Ccimmittee, £60. 
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Tlie Libuurs of the Executive Committee of the Seventh Intoraational Congreas of 
ArehiteirlB (London 1900) came to an end with the i»8Ho a few weeks ago of llie 
A*rehu<wis^ volume of TransactiouH comprising the Comptes-rendus of the Congress. The 
Ciiuncil note with satisfaction that the Isilauce of the Congress Funds has been 
sufheient to defray the necessarily heavy costs of printing luid issuing this volume, and they 
hike this opportuniW of thanking the Committee and congratulating them upon the successful 
completion of their arduous duties. 


CompeUtlooi. 


The following have been the Fresideiit’s appointments to Assessorshijw during the 
official year; — 


Bethnal Green 
Canlill . 
Ealing 
tl«i4enhoiul 
Northampton 
Old mil . 

l’ontj]iriild 
titoekpoft . 
Sunderland 
Tiverton . 
Wadnesbniy 


Town Hall. 

Intarmeiliate School for Bo^s 

Uoapitol. 

tiodem School .... 

Public Library .... 

I^iblic Librorie* .... 

y.M.C.A. Building 
Ulyh School for Giil> . 

Extension to Technical College. Ac. 
School ...... 

Free Library. 


. Mr. Henry T. Hare. 

. Mr. Ijcunitril Stokes. 

. Mr. Edwin T. HolL 
. Mr. II. Soldsn Womnm. 

. Mr. Leonard Stokes. 

. Mr. Henry T. Hare. 

- Mr. U. Seldeu Womum. 

. Mr. John W. Simpson. 

. Mr. A. W. S. Croes. 

. Mr. C. Horriaon Tnwnxend. 
. Mr. E. Gny Dawher. 


Copies of the “ Begulatioiis " have l>eeu sent to promoters of the following competitions, 
together with letters requesthig that a copy of the Conditions sboold be sent for the Institute 
Library. In cases where the Conditions have Iteen uusatisfactor}’, letters urging modifications 
have been sent to the promoters. 


Aoton: Municipal Bnildiug*. 
Bethnal Green: Town Hsll- 
Bootle: Eleioenury School. 
Bridlington: SchooL 
Bristol (FUbpomla): Seboot. 

Bristol jKln^down): School. 

Bury, Lancs; Council Offices. 
Coitletownbcre: Church. 

Cork: Sanatorium, 
bling: CotUae Hospital. 
Eastbonroe; Hospital EiilorgemooL 


Eccles: School. 

Edinburgh: Baptist Church, HalKAe. 
Ellesmere Port: School. 

Evesham: Secondary Schools. 
Gosport: SchooL 
Hereford: School. 

Hertford: Municipal Offices. 
Heywc>od: Elementary Schools. 

Ilford: Emergency UoopitaL 
Kingston: Uoases. 

Lonilon: Sbaketpeare Momorlal. 


Lowestoft: Secondary SchooL 
Maidenhead: Modern SchooL 
NewossUc • upon - Tyns: Form 

Buildings. 

Nottbsmpton: l*nblio Library. 
Oldbmy: Schools. 

Oldham: Schools. 

Old Hill: Publio Libraries. 

Perth: City HaU. 

Pontypridd; Union Offices. 
Pontypridd: Y.M.C~A. Building. 


The Compotitions Committee have vetoed Weymouth Pier Pavilion Competition; Acton 
Council Offices Competition ; Pontypridd L’nion Offices Competition. 

Sessional i^ince the issue of the lust .iVnuual Report the following Sessional Papers have been 
Papers. read before the Institute:— 


27th May ltK)7 : Roiiort of the Joint Committee on Reinforced Concrete. 

18th Nov. 1907 : “ Tlie Present Condition of St. Paul’s Cathedroi,” by Mr. Mervyn Macart¬ 
ney, F.S.A. [F’.], Surveyor to the Fabric of St. Paul’s. 

16th Iiec.: “ Means of Escape from Fire in Modern Factories and Warehouse Buildings, with 
reference to the Loudon Building .\ct8 Amendment .\ct,” by Mr. Wm. Woodward [F’.j. 
6th Jan. 1908 : “ Safety Exits for Theatres and other Places of Entertainment, '* by Mr. 
8. Hurst Seager [F.]. 

20th Jau.: “ Boyal Palaces in Scotland,” by Mr. W. T. Oldriove, F.S.A. Scot. [R]. 

17th Fell.: “ Foundations: the Use of Divers and the Grouting Machine,” 1^ Mr. Francis 
Fox, M.IustC.E. 

16tb March: “ A Mutlera Asylum: Bongour Village, near Edinburgh,” by Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blanc, R.S.A. [F.]. 

80th March : “The Cathe<lral Church of Cefalii, Sicily,” by Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. 

18th April: •* A 'riireefuld Aspect of Architecture: Tradition — Character — Idealism,” by 
Mr. H. Ueatheute Statluim [R]. 
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On the ocf^osion of the I’resentation of Prizefi at the General ifetitum of the Hrd Fehruary 
an Address to Stndenta on “ The Theory of Greek Architw.-lure " was delivered by Professor 
W. It. Lethaby [F.]. 

Fiiuuice Council have the pleasure to report the continued hnaindal prosperity of the 

Institute, and to {loint to the balance of i*2,084.13<f. fid. of income over exiienditure. 

The sum of 14,000 has l>een invested, as aji^inst jl 3,000 last year. The invest^ cajtital 
is now l25,79fi. The statement of Income and Ex(>enditure and the Balance Sheet for 
the year ending 31 st December 1907 and the estimate of income and Expenditure for the 
current year jire appended to this Iteport (pp. 399 

The Council cannot close their Annual Report without refemnct! to the resignation 
SestrMUon. Iheir biie Secretary, Mr. \V. J. Locke, whose excellent services in the intorcsta 
of the Institute will long l)e remembered and appreciated by all the tnemlters. 
Eleven yiairs have elapsed since his apj^intment was recorded, and during the whole of that 
jieriod his energy was eonspicuous in furthering the high aima for which the Institute was 
founded. The vacant Secretaryship has been filled by the appointment of Mr. Ian MacAlister, 
B.A.Oxon. 

REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The Committee have held eight meetings since the last Report was issued. 

Mr. John W. Smiisou was agiun elected as Chairman, Mr. Henry T. Haro as Vice-Chainmin. 
and Messrs. J. S. Gibson and W. A. iorsyth as Hun. Secretaries. Numerous matters of public 
interest, of which the billowing are the more imjtortunt, have l»een dealt with by the CommitUte:_ 

Beverley Minster; Post Office and other Buildings at Soutii KenaingUm; 

Crosby Hall; Stewkley Church ; 

Waterloo Bridge; lllnmiuate<l and other Advertisements. 

The suggestion of the Committee that the Council slmuld appoint a Hitecial Committee 
to deal with the subject of the pla nn i n g of town extensions and improvements lias lieen 
adoptetl by the Council, and such a Committee was duly constituted with Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., as Chairman, and Mr. John W. Simiison as Hon. Swretarv. 

Attention was drawn to certain works in progress at Beverley Minster, comprising, 
amongst other ojierationB, the filling of the ancient niches of the west front witli figures 
and the reworking of the shine carving around the west doorway. It is the practice of the 
Committee in such cases to approach the architects employed ; but in those works no pro¬ 
fessional assistance is being rendered, and the Committee therefore made an emphatic protest 
in the Yorkshire Press against the undesirable procedure for which the Vicar is resjioasiblo. 

The Committee share the general regret at the fate of Crosby Hall. The subject was very 
lully discussed and projiosalB were made to the Council, who dealt directly with the matter. 

The scbjme aiiproved by Parliament for the oxteusiou of the London County Counoil 
Tramways has necessitated structural alteration to the north-west abutment of Wahirloo 
Bridge in order to form the sub-way connection lietween the northern and Embankment 
systems which i»as8es below Lancaster Place and o|iens on to Uio Embankment at the west 
side of the first arch of the bridge. The staircase at this pomt had to be removed and the 
fine treatment of the convex retaining wings considerably altered. 

Upon this work being brought to the notice of the Art Committee they approached the 
London County Council in order to ascertain the precise intended treatntent of the 
architectural features of the bridge. Their reiiuest for information was readily acceded 
to, ami their suggestion that in place of forming a single arch for the double line of rails it 
would be proforublo to retain the existing staircase arch for the down line, and to couple to it 
a second arch for the up traffic, met with the approval of the Tramways Committee. Tlie 
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Bnperintonding Architect and the £i>gineer« of the Tramways and Bridges Departments 
resiHsctirely gave the most valnable assistance; and the Committee wish to place on record 
their oldigation to these officials for the time and trouble they s{)ent in order to obtain the 
best architectural result. Complete working drawings were prepare<l by the Art Committee 
and by the officials above mentioned (whose scheme had in great measnre to be recast), and 
numerous (inferences were held at Spring (hardens. It lieing ne«;os8ary to obtain the sanction 
of tlie Duchy of Lancaster to the proposed variation of their agreement with the London 
County Council, the Superintending Arcliitect and the Chairman of the Art Committee pro¬ 
ceeded to sabmit the drawings to the Chancellor of the Duchy, who, however, refused his 
approval. The summer vacation l>eing then at hand, jmd the G>unty Council being comikelled 
to proceed with the work under heavy iiennides, the Committee wore relnctuntiy compelled to 
relinqoish their efforts. 

Drawings of the work os (ixe<!Uted and of the Art Ckimmittee’s suggested amendment are 
appended to this Ilefiort for the informatiun of the Council. 

The proposed new Poet Office and other Government buildings have engaged the attention 
of the Committee. Correspondence and interviews have taken place with H.M. First Com¬ 
missioner of Works and his officuils. In the matter of the Post Office, the Committee are 
assured that the desigu is it-ceiving careful consideration lioth in respect to its iRtsition, its 
frontage lines, and in relation to the character of the imiwrtant surrounding buildings. 

A jiroposed addition on the south side of the chancel to the well-known Norman church 
at Stewkley, Bucks, has lH»en the subject of much consideration. Bj’ the courtesy of the 
architect, Mr. J. 0. Scott, the Comiiiittee were informed of the nature and extent of the sug¬ 
gested building; iiieuhured drawings wen* obtained and strong representations were made 
that the desired vestry uccommodalion sliunld, if possible, be obtained within the limits of 
the existing fabric. Mr. Scott iMiintt'id out that the extra space was very urgently required, 
luid Unit the Bishop of the diocese, after withholding approval, finally approved of the work. 
The matter lias since been under rec(.)nsiderntiun by the Bishop and the Vicar, and at the 
present moment the work is still in aheyance. It is greatly to lie bojied Uial Uioso concerned 
will reiruiu from adding to this imiijue examplo of otrrly Gothic work. 

The increasing prominence of illuminntod and other advertising signs in liondon and 
large towns generally induced the Committee to make a vigorous protest, and upon their 
recommendation the Council of the II.I.B.A. passed a strong resolution and Ux)k other Rte|M 
to direct public attention to the matter. 

KEPORT OF TUE LITERATURE ST.ANDING COMMITTEE. 

Nine meetings have been held since the last Annual ReiwrC The following officers were 
oIocUhI at the commencement of the SessionMr. R. Phen^ Spiers, Clniimiun; Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, Vice-Chairman ; Mr. C. Harrison Townsend and Mr. W. IL Ward, Hon. Secretaries. 

The Lists of B(N)ks recommended to Students and Probationers in the iC/Jf.,-!. Kalendar 
having been ndemHl hack to the Committee for further consideration, and the CommitU'e 
having on tlu* invitation of tlie Hoard of Examiners inten-iewed their ropresentativo, Mr. 
Benjamin Ingelow, it was decided to refer the list to the Board of Examiners for final 
revision, with the suggestion that the Board of Architectural Edu<ration should Ixi also 
invited to consultation in this matter. 

On the recummendatiori of Mr. Alexander Graham, the lion. Secretary of thu Institute, 
a Sub-Committee bus been formed to consider a scheme by which the measured work under¬ 
taken by the Students in their Testimonies of Study in the Final Examination and in 
the Prises and SludeiiLships awards might l>e belter co-ordinated and systematised than is 
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the ciiHti nt iirewjut. This Sul»-Coiniuittw* will uls(.» prepare lists of buildings suitalilu for 
meosoremeut, and of those already satisfactorily measured. In nddilioii to members of the 
Committee, Mr. Alexander Graham, Trofeasor \V. R. Lelhaby, Mr. I'liilip Norman (Treasurer 
of the Society of Antiquaries), Mr. Walter Millard, Mr. H. K. Greenslade, and Mr. Theodore 
Fyfo accepted invitations to join the Suh-Committee. 

For the convenience tif meml)erK and the Iwtter consideration of works submitted for 
purchase it was decided that books sent on approval should be on view in the Librarv two 
days before the meetings of the Committee. 

The Committee wish to express their thanks to those meml)ers (and others) who have 
been good enough to contribute articles and reviews to the Journal daring the past year. 

The Librarian reports to the Committee os follows:— 

During the twelve montlw ending on the Slst March of the present year 192 volumes and 20 
{laniphlcts have been added to the Library of the Royal Institute, exclusive of periodicals, reports, and 
Transactions of Sodetias, and parts of works issued in serial form. 

Tlic number of works presented to the Reference Library was 111 volumes and 20 pamphlets. 

The works purcboseil comprise 145 volumco, of which 64 voinmes were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library nnnil>ered 6,420 (last year 4,tK)9). 

The number of works issued on loan was 8,8.’iH (Ust year 3,546). 

The number of books issued through the post was 254 (lost ymr 225, and 121 in 1906). 

The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than to members of the Institute 
or to Students and Probationers, was 01. 


LIBRARY STATISTICS 1907-8. 


nuTs 


April 
May . 
June . 
July . 
August. 
September 
October 
November 
December 

January 
February 
March . 


1907. 


lOOS. 


Totai. , 



OaV ATmDAJtCBi. 

Kmnu Armauem. 

Books 


MoDbtrk 

Kon^Dwmbffr?. 

TutaL 

Hnubm. 

HdattaemUrs. 

TnuL 

iNoed Ml 

f 


111 

IfUl 

274 

53 

147 

200 

305 


117 

185 

303 

r>3 

110 

173 

330 


, 108 

153 

200 

37 

90 

133 

270 


no 

180 

290 

30 

C4 

74 



ueterence Library otoeed. 


BcfvfvnM ] 

dbraiT nloeed. 




V12 


291 

30 

04 

lOU 

320 


143 

279 

423 

03 

100 

223 

4Ni 


111 

30A 

380 

55 

117 

172 



93 

170 

309 

8.1 

83 

115 

278 


I2fi 

344 

.170 

50 

10.1 

155 

874 


113 

237 

350 

GO 

141 

307 

401 


IC8 

383 

4.10 

Hi 

100 

341 

450 

• 

IS25 

3313 

3088 

540 

1230 

1783 

3858 


—_— . —un.u in.i-u rvouiteti irom itorr Aug. ton Assobc, Moiuieur 

Henry IVaudin, Mr. Jolm Dekhcr, Mr. John Hilson, Mr. V. B. Bond, Mr. J. Burgess, C.I.E., LL.D. 
Professor («. Clas<m, Mr. T. E. CuUciitt, Mr. J. D. Craoo, Monsieur F, de Ihirtdn, Herr B<jdo Ebhanit, 
Mr. \y. H. CaKlyi‘ar. Mr. George Hubbonl, Mr, Benjamin Ingelow, Mr. R. M. JohnsU.n, Professor 
Virgil NAgy, bignor G. T. Rivoim, and Mr. Robert M. Young. 

mnks are duo to Mr. B, T. Batsford for preeenting a volume of OoUing's original drawings Ac 
for “ Art 1‘ollage and “ Analysis of Fonu,” ^ 

for t>arvhy mops of Central London liave Ix-en oddeJ to the Library and are ovailablo 

presented or acquired during the year the ’following may bo mentioned • 
BlundelsifAimprctton de VArchUcctur. Willemin’s Monument, Fran^ais in^diU ^ur 
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tervir d I'hutoire ties arts; Fonlrin’s Xoureau litre de serrurfrie ; Curtius rimI Adler's Olympia ; 
Murut's Das Ornamentwerk ; Walpole's Anecdotes oj Painting ; Ernest George’s Etchings of Old 
London; Rivoira’s L' Origini della Archilettura Ltmbarda; Uaodot’s La Sctilpture Frangaise au 
fnoyen-dge et d la renaissance ; Saladin ot Kligeon's \fanuel d'art musulman ; Egger's Codex Eseuria- 
leusis ; Rossi’s The Santnario of Madonna di Vico ; Dartein’s Etudes sur les ponts en pierre ; Het 
Vredespaleis te ‘S Oravenluige; Ebhardt'a Die Grundlagen Her Erhaltung und Wiederherstellung 
Dmtscher Burgen ; ** Ueber Verfall, Erhaltung und Eiederherstellung von Baudenkmiiler ” ; Deutsche 
Burgen. 

REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING CO^fMTTTEE. 

Eight meetbigrt have lN*eu held since the last Annual Report. The following officers were 
elected at the comnicncomont of the Session :—Mr. Ernest Flint, Chuinuan ; Mr. W. H. .Atkin 
Berry, Vice-Chaimuin; Mr. E. Greenup and Mr. W. C. Waymouth, Hon. Secretaries. 

Berision of the Institute Form of Contract. —This matter, arising ont of the case of 
Robins v. Goddard which was nnder discnssion at the date of the last Annual Report, was 
bronght to a conclusion by the presentation of the final Report of the Committee, and it is 
now before the Council. 

The Committee have also had Iwfore them the question of a P’orm of Contract for letting 
Iniilding work in separate trades, as is customary in country districts. The matter, however, 
is postponed {lending the more urgently required amendment of the Institute Form of 
Building Contract. 

Other matters which have been referred to the Committee, and ufion which tliey have 
re{X)rted to the Council, are — 

(1) The desirability of inserting some provision in the Institute Form of Contract for 

the Bankruptcy of the Contractor. 

(2) The possible liability of a Building Owner nmler the Workmen’s Com|)ensatlon Act. 

(3> The L.C.C. General Powers Bill, 1908. 

(4) The question of Ih'ofessional Advertising. 

The last named is still under consideration by the Committee. 

REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Thu Science Standing Committee have held six meetings, with an average attendance of 
12 ’8, since the last Re(K>rt. Mr. Lewris Solomon was re-elected Chairman, Mr. Max Clarke 
Vice-Chairman, and Mr. H. D. Seurlcs-Wood and Mr. Mutt. Garbntt Hon. SeiTetaries. 

The Committee have been representetl by their Chairman n{Kin the Engineering Standards 
Committee, dealing with the Standard S()ei’irication of Portland Cement, and he has attended 
the meetings of the Standard Committee, and rcjxirtiHl to the Science Committee from time to 
time the nature of the proceedings. In view of ^fr. Solomon's re{X)rt8 the Committee have 
devoted a considerable time to a consideration of the means by which consignments of 
Portland cement could be readily identified as Iteing actually of the kind specified, and it was 
HUggesUHl that this end would lie attained hy the adoption of a system of delivery in sacks or 
barrels lieariug identifying seals; and, further, that it would be convenient if cement were 
always delivered in sacks of a miiform weight. [Thu usual {iracUce of good manufacturers at 
present is to deliver eleven socks to the ton.] This mutter is still under consideration. 

The Council having asked the Committee to report on the methods at present in use for 
cleaning stone buildings, numerous inquiries have been made, the replies considereil. and the 
result r6|)orted to the Council. 

The (!omraitUH) have under consideration the pre|Miralion of a standard of quality for 
materials used in the preimration of paints. 
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Th« Comniitteo are carrying out an interesting beries of exi>eriments on the qualities ami 
properties of the various materials used in making mortar. The whole of the lnlK»ratory work 
is being done hy Mr. W. J. Dibdiu. 

REPORT OF THE RO.MID OF ARCinTECTritA.L EDUCATION. 

On the invitation of the Charier Revision Committee the Board have suggested certain 
modifications in the new By-bws. One of these, which has been approved by the General 
Body and now awaits the confirmation of the Privy Council, will give the Board p«iwer to 
elect its own officers, to draw up regulations for its procedure, and to issue certificates. 
The By-law will also give such Institutions as have accepted the scheme of the Board, and are 
recognised by it, the right to nominate a representative, being a meml>er of tlie Listiluto, as a 
member of the Board. 

During the past year the Vtsitors api)ointo«l by the Jhiard have visited the .\n'hitectnrnl 
Association Day Hchools; King’s College, London; The University of London, University 
College; Liverpool University ; Manchester University. The Visitors have reported satis¬ 
factory pn^ess in these Schwls. It is hoinsd to extend the scope of the VisiUtrs’ work to 
other Schools. 

On the certificate of the Board the Comicil of the institute now grant exemption from the 
lutermediuto Examination to students who have sjitisfactorily passed through approved courses 
at ime of the recognised Schools. The School of the Royal Academy has iMHiii included in the 
list of recognise<l Continuation Schools. The certificates for such exemption are signed hy 
the Chairman of the Board, by the Visitors appointed by the Board, and by the Masters 
of the Schools in which the student has jiassed his preliminary and continnation courses. 

The BiKird have under consideration the question of issuing Standard Examples of archi¬ 
tectural features. X^otmtions are proceeding as U) the publication of certain sheets sub¬ 
mitted by Mr. Jfervyn Macartney, and an Editorial Committee has the matter in hand. 

Several meetings have been held by a joint Committee of members of this Board and the 
Board of Examiners R.l.B.A. with a view to a modification of the programmes of the 
Intermediate and Fimvl ExaminaUons, and certain alterations, approvoil by the Instituto 
CouncB, have been nuwle which it is hoped will simplify the Examinations and bring them into 
line with the syllalms of training drawn up by the Boiinl and published in the Kaltndar. 

In the programme of the Intemiodinte Examination, instead of pa|)erH on (1) Classic 
Ornament, (2) Jfonldiiigs and Ornament, (8) The Orders, [4) History of Architecture, the 
following will for the fntore be sot:—Two pa|)ers on the General History of Architecture, 
and the puqxise of architectural features in relation to the buildings in which these 
features occur. In the Final Examination the papers now set on Mouldings, Featuree, and 
Ornament will l>e remodelled, and the Candidate will l)e required to show his knowlwlge of the 
principles of architecture, their theory and application, and to illustrate his meaning hy 
drawings, and also by a written thesis on tlie subject. 

A list of l)ook8 recomiuend«Hl to Students is now under the consideration of a joint 
Committee of the two Boards, and will appear in the Kalendar for ltK)H 09. 


FINANCES. 

accounts of Ordinary tind Trust Funds for 1907, prejiarod by Messrs. Saffety, Sons, 
& Skinner, Chartered Accouutonts. and uuditwl hy Messrs. H. P. Burke l>owniiig fi!’.] ami 
A. ^V. Sheppard the Hon. Auditors appointoil last year here follow : 
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JOUUNAI. OJ- TIIK KOVAL INSTfTUTK O? BKITISH AHCUITECTS 


[» JWuir i«oj« 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 

We iiave examinntl the Acvounte for the year 1907 and are happy ht Im aide U> re|H}rt 
that the satisfactory condition of the finances of the Institute is maintained. 

The excess of income over exj)enditure in the year 190*5 was &l,ld5 16*. 9d .; for 1907 it 
was estimated that it would amount to i.1,815 ; it proves to have lieen £2,084 ; for, while the 
estimated ei[ienditure has been slightly exceeded in the matters of office expenses, advertise¬ 
ments, the JocRNAL. and some others, these excesses have l)oen more than balanced bv 
savings upon the estimate in the matters of lighting, wanning, Ac.; general meetings and 
exhibitions and examination expenses. 

The amount of the invested fmids (ordinary) has been increased from £18,7*50 Is. lOrf. tf) 
i.21,79() 1«. od., and the further sum available for investment on the dlst Decemlier lust was 
i.2,101 10*. Id. 

We desire to place on record our appreciation of the excellent nutmter in which the books 
of the institute are kept and the accounts presented. 

n. P. BctlKR POWKIKO 
AuTUL-a W*. SiiHcrAaD 

Slit yjuch igun. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 
The President, Mr. Thomas E. Coulcutt, in the Choir. 


Tiik {‘BCHnieirr hoiring praumtsil nisi mavfid tbr ji4op- 
tioD o( the Ik:p*>rt, the umtian wm fumuJly mcoimUs* by 
Mr. Lsucuud 8tok«* [F,]. 

Mr. \Vh, Wooswaoc [P.] iiotd tlml o («i« UMNrtliii;i mgo 
he bad Gtoied that gouis o< the most iiuiiorhuil topic* 
had been raised in that room to campuBtiTeijr empty 
bencliM, and lie instanced iiis own onnmtl criticuuu oi 
the Annual Bepott, but he WM rather K*ad to see that the 
bencbei that eteninii were not so empty as they bad been 
on other occasiooB. Us did not rise to propose an aluriid* 
ment to the Report, hot merely to take advantage u( the 
opportnnity to moke a sort tA nmnlng cominant upon the 
doanmenU It had oconrred to him, with rcinenoe to the 
UefiorU ol the Standinn Committees, that the prooedote 
mlopled by the Borout'h CouoeUf mlsht very w^l in the 
future, if not on that oeeaaion, be adopted in that room ; 
that is to say. that the Cbairuisn rmpceUrely ol the 
Standing Cummitteea thuald riio to respond to the 
eritlclsius that might be uilered npon their particular 
reports. They could not expect the President of the 
Institute to be eo thoroughly aei|aainted with the details 
of the work carried on and the dntirs carried nut by the 
various committees aa Ifar Chaimien ol those committees. 
Ue therefore threw that oot as a soggretion that in the 
Intnre they sbaold expMt. for example, when criUeUing 
the Art Btanding Committee Uuit the Chainuan of tlin Art 
Standing Gonunittra alumid rise in his place and stand 
there nntU the eriticism on his particular oouimittee was 
made. With regard to the report now before them, whether 
intentionally or unlnlriitionany—he thought iiniu unin. 
tentlonallr— there was very little material before him to 
make any seriona retoark< upon. He was under the im- 
presaion that be should spoUi more of the omiasion* of the 
Council than ol its commlssicma, and be was in the 
positioa almost of haring to make bricks without 


straw; be would, however, do thr beat he could. On 
the second page ol the Report—page SO of the 
Supplement —they bad tbe satisfaction ol knowing that, 
notwit hst a ndin g—be said of ooune, with very deep regret, 
becanse be iuMi lost many of his very old friends—notwith- 
standing v«y severe losses by Uie death of tweuty.one 
Fellow* and ntne .Asaociates during thr year, it was satwlac- 
lory to Oud that there were fuily.four Fellow* and thirty- 
four Asauebites more than tliere were in HM)7. The fact 
that the membership now totalled op to 3.330 showed thr 
advance that thr Institute was making aa regards ntimfaers, 
and ihowed, he waa quite certain, a eorrespoDdlug advance 
aa teganU tbs importance attached to it by tbe uutsbic 
public. The Examination returns thinred that nearly one- 
fourth o( those who altered tbetDRelvoe lor tbe Preliminary 
Examination, more than half ol those lor the Intermediate, 
and neatly two-thir^ at the Final and Hpecial Examina- 
lioiu, were relegated to their studies. The number of 
Probationers—that is, those who had passed the PreUminMy 
E x a min a t ion—now stood at 2.B40. and of the StndriiU at 
884, and the Oounoil regretted that eo large a nnmber at 
KtudenU reraalneii on thr list without proceeding to the 
Final Examination. Ue tlu^bt. bowwver, that some of 
the members would agree with him that rather than that 
shonid be a snbject for regret, considering ibo present state 
of thr profession, it should bs a snbjecl for euiignitaiatioii. 
Hr should Uks to make a refsrenos to the President'a 
Smoking Conversaxiones. Tboes functions were ktartol by 
their ynst Freeideiil, Sir Aston Webb, and had been con¬ 
tinued by hi* suceessoni. to the satUlaetion and pleasure ol 
all who took part in them. These oceoalons alTonIcd 
members an opportunity ol mreting those whom they 
could onlv meet on such oeeasions, and be trusleit that tbe 
I>«n>««“»tcJ by the Piealdent’s sneeassar. 
He should like to avail himself of the prcsnil opportunity 
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to (bank their i’rMliirnl pervonoll; far bi> huspiUUit;, It iiitMt tiiive reminUHl utbem, u( tbeteUj^runii on* tvceircd 

luid (or hu invurUhle ooart«»}i towonJii them >1L On on the IaiI dnje o( the iune ol the lirilan- 

lM((e A1 there wee e teferenee to the Derelopiueni of Towns nira: “ U jrou do nut eabecribe to Orofibjr Hell lo-morrow, 

en<I Suburbs Committee. The refcreocos were ell very if jon do not snhscribo et 1(> o*eloek to-morrow, Croibjr 

ro^ue. end no replies seemed to hen boon t(lveti to their Bell will be lost.” Thet sort of thing went on for some 

oommunicetlons; so ibet rreding thet portion of tbe Boporl weeks. Then they snggested thet et the eoet of e'OO.UtiU 

rether Inolinod him to the belief thet there wes en idea the; were going to convert Crosby Bell into e hank. Tboee 

thet they were pushing thsiuselves |ierliep» e Uttle morn who knew Crosby Hell es it wes e tew months ago would 
(orwerd then they should do, oven es tbe strong represents. egree witli him that the idea nf entirerting it into e benk 

live body to which he bed just referred. WiUi regerd to wes almost en ebsuntlly; but, whatever it might be. a 

the Workmen's Compensation Act, hs obocrvnl that Fellow ot the Institute, e man whom they ell admired, e 

Counsel's i>piiiion stated that, in order to bring en eadstent man thoroughly able to speak uimn such a subject—bo 

within the Aat. It wes neceesety thet bis remuneretiuu referred to Mr. CerOe, who look a leading pert in the 

should not exceed ^!t50 per annum. Thet wes a subject moTement to pn^rve Ctnsby Hall —made use of lenus 

upon wliieh. he was rare. assLslentt would be delighted to which were to his miml nisgnitlcent. He said thet the 

be infonned upon, end they would uo doubt gratifieil Uell reminded him of two examples; it was e Oeiiisbornugh 

to liev* the opportunity of dealing with that a'A'il) per or a Ucynulds in architecture, ami be enlightened an 

annmn! Then there was a nderouce to the Invention Ignorant pabllc by his references to the balance of its 


<J Cormption Act. Tlu»t referred, as they knew, to the 
receipt by arehltecU of money direct from a builder, in 
reference principally to quantities anil drawings provided 
and inclmled in the tlilla of Quantities. He was sure 
that members would agree with tbe otiinion of Conn- 
«el that “ the pruotice was not oommcndablo.'' Those 
words should Im taken very mnob to lutarL In his jMr. 
Woodward's) opinian no sum of numey wlmtever should 
pass from tbe builder to tho architect except only in the 
case where the areUitecI might hapjien to provi^ extra 
drawings at the request of the builder; then the charge 
waa a perfectly legitimate one. That, in bis opinion, was 
the only occaslun whni it waa desirable or cuiiimrndahle 
that the passing of money from the builder to the archl- 
tect khoum take place uuleas with the direct knowledge 
of the elient. With regnnt Ui the closure of the 
Fellowship being deferred luilil 111# granting of the new 
Charter, Uiat appeared to refer lo a dale which he sbonld 
be very sorry to aimmpt to fix. It would have been better 
If they could have flxisl a definite date (or the closure of 
Uh' Fellowship. 

Tub PaKauiWT staU’d that there was every probability 
nf the Charter being granted at a very early date. 

Mr. Woonwssn, continuing, went on to refer to the 
paragraph on page .13, beaded “ArchitecU and Local 
.kiilhorities.*' with reference to the form of agreenirni 
to be enkwed into between local anthuntiea and the 
arehitecU whom they employ. This was a mallet of 
very considerable importance, and beforo that agree¬ 
ment rvoeiveil the sanction u( the Council, he thought it 
should be brought before the General Body, (or it was ve^ 
lro|sirtant indeed tlmt they should know the relationship 
iH'tween mnzuetpal and local authoritiea and archibicta. 
The Ilnance relereuee on page 3A showing an Invested 
capital of proved tbe financial sueeeu of the 

Institute during tht last few years, and that led him to say, 
wluil no doubt was in the mlnda of all of them, that he 
bo|ie>l the day was Bppn«ohing when they should be able 
bi start building their own premises. They had had Uiat 
object before tlicni (or a considerable lime. Tlicir funds 
were now inemuing, and he hoped that they shonhl be able 
to find a site npon which Uiey could build, and be able to 
ccmpele In that trspect with the sUter institution in Great 
George Street and speak upon their own (roehidd, in their 
own premises, designeil by lliemselveg. With regard lo the 
Art SUiiding Committee's Ilcport.tbe Committee oUle that 
they share tbe general rngrol at the (ate of Crosby Hall. 
11s was not at all sure that there was this m-neral regret. 
He wuH a diligent reader of Tke Times, arm he hod read 
every letter and every document that bad emanated (ram 
the Csimnilltec formed (or the preoervatinn of Crosby Hall, 
and ho should like to expresa his feelings of intense pleasure 
that Ihr i lus which theluiUlulo lutd siibscribcd towards iUi 
retention had been returned, for llioro were many better oh- 
jisUlowhIvh Mich a sum could he devoted. TheoiimH|ion 
drnce which had spirared upon thesuhjeet remiiidtalhim,as 


parts, to the quit* nnique interdependence of its walls, 
windows anil roof, and very specially to tho masterly 
manner in which the great oriel was nunsged. Thos,' 
expressions of course were sujiptementcti by such rxprev- 
skins os ^ impsrablc loss of priceless Ireaeurm,” and all the 
weU-known stock (ihrasos with which thoM who indnlge in 
newspaper oorrespondence were so familiar. Dot it hod not 
endnl there, lliat movement came to on end, and now two 
gooil ladles were going at it hammer ami tongs in Thr 
Timet. One said that Crosby Hall shonld be reconstructed 
in the garilcn of tlie Ule laird Leighton ; thr other in the 
garden of the very late Eir Thomas Mure. One lady said 
last week—and he thought she must have been iaspired in 
these words by their friend Mr. Csrfie—“ The most vital 
tradition of Crosby Hall is that Sir Tbonus More lived 
tliere, and pnasibly.” tbe adds, “ wrote nut of his Uiofna 
within lU walls," ami she further uptncil that tlic departeil 
knight would have approved of the scheme. That was 
the sort of langnagc now going on sbont Croeby Hall; but 
ha wondered whether tbuw good ladies, and whether Mr. 
Cahic, and whether all tbose who were supporting the reecm- 
struction of Crosby Hall knew - and he was speaking now 
ol something be liait seen with bis own eyes—that 
dozens of the erocketed flnlals in thr roof of Crosby Hall 
were made of cast iron painted to imitate oak; Dial the 
whole, or nearly lha whole, ol tbe stone work of tlie 
interior had been painted and picked out In parti 
oolouri by the resfaurufrtirs—not the restorere — of Crosby 
Hall; (hat the harge-hoards of the Hall were painted to 
look like oak; and that tlic iiiagiiificrnl fireplace bail lin-ii 
converted by the same rrt/aurateun into a place to grill 
chops and steaks, and Uiat tbe only legitimate remain, 
ing |iarta were the magnificent roof and (he oriel 
window which Mr. Cani* said liad lieeii so wonderfully 
managed. Those vrere the only oommonts he hail to 
make, and he was delighted to find that the Inatitute wai- 
richer by trtO.I because Crosby Hall hod not been retained. 
Coming to tho refercuee in the Art Committee's report on 
Waterloo Bridge, it wimtil lie found, he thought, that the 
Art Committee had nut come at all wnll out of the move, 
inrnl it made with regard to Waterloo Bridge. Tlie Art 
Committee hod made oomplrtr working drawings, had got 
into commiiniiMlton with Spring Ourdens, and agreed with 
them, and Uien Ihry went to the Duchy ol Lanouter. ami 
the Duchy of Lancaster said, “No, w« do nut approve 
your scheme.” Therefore the whole work of Uie Art 
Standing Committea vras Inst in regard to thaL The 
Iteport ntated that Ute drawings were aUnrlied to the 
Ilcport Huhmitted to the Council, and he thought tliey 
would all lie iiitereated to tee what drawings thev were 
which bad fallen into this state ol being rejected hj the 
Duchy ol Lancaotar when approved by the Art Standing 
Committee and by the fouidun County Council. There 
was a relrirnce to the proposed new Post OtHne. anotlier 
Government building, and Ihn lieport nays: “The pro 
posed new i'ost Ullloe anil other Government buildings 
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bare eiiga 4 .n;d thr attentiun of the Conunlttee. Com- 
a^udcaor and interview* hare Uhen place with U.M. 
First Commiisionpr of Worke and hU oRlciala’' That was 
all the infonnation given. It lays: “In the matter of 
the Foil Office the Committee are assured that the design 
U receiving careful oonsideratlun buth in respect to its 
position, He frontage lines, and in relation to the olutractnr 
of the important aarrouniling bnlldinRa.'* This waa a «•«»« 
where he most lay It appeared to him, without anv more 
information than was afforded by Uiis Report, tba't they 
had nnneeeasarily Interfered. On page 5fl therv was a 
reference to the Norman church at Stewkley, Bucks, of 
which the Committee lav that Hr. J. U. Scott was the 
architect. Be thought they sorely might have left Mr. 
Scott to deal with this ehun^ as be' thought fit; and their 
Interference was quite anoalle<l tor. Then there was a 
reference on the same page to the “ increasing prominence 
of illuminated and other advertising signs.*' He il^nhl be 
very sorry to be a narty to the total elimination of advertising 
signs. They had th^ flaehlng illuminations on the other 
side of the water advertising a beverage with which many of 
them were not unacquainted, bat they did no harm to any¬ 
body. There were donbtleas many striking and flagrant 
examples of bad advertising, but they should not tor them 
alt with the same bnuh. With regard to the Library, It 
was ittleteatlng to know that daring last year there 'was 
an increaee of 511 readers, an increase of Slit in the Loan 
part of the Library, and an increase in books passing 
througit the post During liic twelve months there were 
S.fiSff atumdancae during the day. and l,7dS during the 
evening. This (lointcd to excellrnt work carried out by 
tile Ubiary: and in mentioning that lie coaid not help 
mentioning Ute excellent w,wk alwayv done and tlic alien 
tion always affurdid most oourtconaly and most usefully 
by Mr. Ihrcks. Coming to the report of the I'ractiee 
Ktanding Committee on page 5a, there was a tefeteoce 
there to the revision of Die Inaiitute Form of Contract and 
a reference to the cate of lUtbitu v. (ioddard, and alao a 
relerence to the want ul a clause in regard to Uni bank- 
ruptcy of the contractor. He hod been astonisbo*! to find 
—and he thought Mr. Hall would sympatliise with him— 
Uiat there was no refpieim* In tlicir Conditions of Contract 
to the bankruptcy of the builder. Tliere was a reference 
to the bankruptcy of the employer, but, corionsly enough, 
not to the bankruptcy of the buibler, because in Uielr old 
liaada of Conditkins of Contract tlisre waa a very stringent 
clause with regani to Uie tsuikniplcy of the builder. 
He WM very glad indeed that this bad come before the 
I'raolicv Standing CummlUrc. As regarihi Uie reference a 
iitUe lower down to professional advertising, he dul not 
understand what that raeaiiL He did renirinber, howevet, 
that tome year* ago he was patting up a building in 
C'oekspur SFret, and he had pat liis name, “ Williain Wood¬ 
ward. arcbiteel,*' on the board. Hr got a very polite 
letter from the Secretary of the Institute, and the following 
inuiming that board was removed; but ho know that 
similar eummunicationt had been made to other architects 
imd that they did not reiiiitve their names. Hr thought 
himself aiul be agreed with the Secretary -tbiu it was a 
form of julverUaing that was not worthy of a member of 
the Institute, and Ik* did think that if some of them 
removed their names, it was only due to the Conricij 
of the Institute, in its desire to nisintain the prolee- 
sion at a high level, that all the names ahonid be 
removed frum buihlings except, of course. In the cases 
where the iiroperty was to be let. or soruething of that sort. 
Cunting to the lle^rt of the SelanM Utanding Committee, 
be thought that what the Committee had done wiUi regard 
to T'ortland cement was one of the most useful pleors of 
work ever done by Uism. Fortbuid cement daring the laat 
three or foor year* had Ihwii imported In very large 
quantities from Belgium at a very cheap rale, and Uie 
Cuatiims UiMise auUioritiu wi re such idioU- he used Uie 
term advisedly—os to allow this I'urtiond renieui to come 


into this ranntry in soclu markcti “ Crown Brand,’* or Home 
such English term, and Uiol being in EugUsli, orchiUeta 
were misled into thinking that it was English cement, 
whereas in tact arebileots and builders knew that, not only 
were they getting rmiland cement cheap, but they were 
gatting Portland cement that waa utterly unreliabbi and 
likely to cause their boiblings, tiarliealarlyin nmlerpinnlng, 
very coiisidcrahle damage. The Keisnee Committee coold 
not ilo better Uian persevere In its endeavour to MCure that 
every bag of ermrul, or every aack of ocmcnl, that cama 
from the manufacturer should have the mune of the tiuum- 
factarer. and In delivered in sacks of uniform weight; and 
that they should not be satisfied with any taeh subleifuge 
as •* Crown Brand " or anything of Uial tort. With reganI 
to Ute Report ul the Board ul .krehlleclural Eiluoatian, ha 
thought the alleraliutu proposed lor the InsUtute Examiua- 
tioQS wore very comnieiiilable, and if the suggesUoos set 
forth were carried out the eiaminaUons would quite os 
usefully show the metUa of the candidate going np for 
examinatkm os the present papers do. The Kinonclal 
Report was exceedingly satislootory. He noticed, com- 
jiating the expenditure with that of last year, that the only 
important diflerenre was with referenoe to general repairs. 
Inst year i:.54 2i. 7d. was spent; this year £1211 was spetiL 
He tbooglit th^ might increase Uut expenditure In two 
ways. In the first place, looking round t^ room, it would 
be seen that many of their benches wonld be the better 
for a little more stuffing. Again, looking at the broken 
patorw and broken leaves in the dome of their meeting 
room, and etnisidering the overfiuwing tichra of the Insli- 
tnte, he was Icil to think iliat Ihs least they could do was to 
realore iboea broken palene to their farmer splrttdid con 
diUom Coming to tbs Report ot tile Auditors, be was very 
glad indeed, if ne might not lie considered self-eulogistic, 
that he waa one of iluwe when he was an Auditor— 
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posed that at the end of every financial slstement 
Uiey should have Uia Auditor*’ Report, because ibi> 
Audilurs in going through the •letallod accounts knew 
sxoeUy the weak parts or the strung part*, and in Uielr brief 
Report they gave members exactly wlut was wanted. For 
example, they found that the excess of lucome over expen¬ 
diture in IWIrt was t-’l.BHI; lor lUO" it was estimated at 
£1,815, and it proved to huts been £’.1.084. That rvsnil 
of Mtimating was one he was sun whieh would comniend 
itaell to architects, who, if ther erred at nlL erred in the 
opposite dirsction to Uial set forth in the Report. Their 
fituuicial sUtement thuwed that they now had £18,700 
available, and the only reference bo would make to their 
invcstmvnu was that he thought they slMuld not invest 
quite •o mui^ in raliway stock. He was not a financier, 
but bearing in mind the present posiUim and Uie iiuuibi* 
future poaitiiin ul mUway stacks be thought it would be safer 
ahnort to oonleiit theniselves wiUi Consola The AwliUirs 
in conclusion state: - Wo deWre tn place on reourd our 
appreclaUun of the excellent manner in which the books 
of the Institute are kept and the nccounia presented." 
Tliat enabled him to say again what he remembered saying 
fur Mme years past, ami tlie observatioa* bad received ihl 
coniial assent of the Meeting, that a great deni ot Uiis was 
due to Ihrir wutUiy ufficial Mr. Tayiur. Mr. Tayler was 
Uiori.ughly oonvrraanl wiUi evsry figure. When lie was 
Auditor, wbaieverquesUiiii he oaked. Mr. Tayler was alwavs 
abls to xns'irer it ^ mce. While Bpeokingot their offleial* 
be should like to add llmt thanks from every luenibcrof the 
InsUtiit* were dne to Mr. Nortbover. Tliose who had liod 
M J? reiioru of speeches knew Uie Value to attach to 
Mr Nortbover s labours so ss to make tliose reports perfect. 

of Uielr Papen He was not able to mat. invhiiUier 
refereuoe to tlie new Secretary, because, to dm a bomlv 

! I'udiling wo* in tlia rating," and 
Iw hi^ not eaten .olBolenl iiuddii.g connected witli ^ 
Secretary ; but nett year, at oil ovenU. he hoped to be able 
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ko M 7 of him. ai h« bad the pleasure of sajinff ol Mr. Loelce, 
that he wu a rtrj excellent fiecntarj-. He would now 
add just one or two observations about ** sins of omiasion.” 
No reference whaterer hjiwl been made in the Ueport to the 
eoiitmTers; which went on with referoiiec to Wiiicheeter 
Catliedral. Ho was referrinK now to the eorreapondeneo 
un the subject in TKe Timef Nut onl; had the Hueiaty 
for the PmerralioD of Ancient llnildinKs interrened 
with regard to Winchester, as they had intervened with 
roKard to other ealbedials—sometimes, no doubt, i(aite 
rightly—Mnietiinee, lie thouicht, the reverHo-but in thU 
particular ease of Winchester Calbodral tbe Society liait 
gone out of ita way to deal with three practical subjects. 
They first said that Mr. T. fi. Jackson aws wranK in using 
Portland cement for bis nnderpinuing—that the proper 
material to use was lias lime. Those of them who knew 
anything about the action of lias lime as distinguished 
from P^aiid cement would say tliat the sooner the 
HoeietT for tbe Pieservatiou of Ancient Buildings made 
tbomseWea aotjuainted with the proper materioj to use in 
such eases the better it would be for that Hociety, and Uie 
better it would be for those who were using their strenuous 
exertions to obtain funds tor the restoration of such build¬ 
ings Bs Winchester Cathedral Another point that tliene 
gentlonen of the Preearration Society urged was that, evsn 
alloaring that Porthmd cement was proper material, the 
proper proportion for the mixtuin of mortar and con 
crate was seven nr eight to one. All he ooutd say 
waa that if that was tbe right proportion they hail 
lieen robbing their clients of lar^ sums of money 
Ua luppotiod most of tliotu adopted three to one—he 
ehoald b* sorry to go even to four to one-but the 
idea of suggesting that tbs proportion ol seven or eight to 
one wav the right proportion tn which to mix Portland 
cement showed, bs thought, a singular want ol prsotiasl 
knowledge. The Society, again, attacked Mr. Jackson 
beostue, they Said, ol the ooluur of the blaok pointing in 
tbe vaulting whioh resullcil from tbe use of PortUiid 
cement. All he could say was that there was not a man 
in that room who had used Portland cement—and they 
were informed that the Portland cement was used without 
any culonrlng matter—but knew perfectly well thiti Port¬ 
land cciucnt pure ami simple in pointing did not produce 
a black colour. That only ahosr^ the feeling that per¬ 
vaded the eommnniratlnn from the Society for the Pro- 
serration ol Ancient Buiidings, and he sboald like to have 
Been the InsUtate, as the reprewentativc bi>dy of the pro 
fesaioo. make it putdie that It diffeml, if it did diflsr. 
from the observations maile by the Society. It would 
havs dons good, first of all. in bringing that Society lo lit 
pro|>er level, and. next, It would have resulted in a eon- 
tintlance of the subscriptions for the restoration which bad 
almiMt suddenly stopjied. Another subject tliat should 
have been referred to in the Iteporl was with reference to 
the prnpiMi-t] Diploma in Archltsrlure at Cambridge. His 
opinion was that they ware overrun with professional 
experts. What did a diploma in arahitectore at 
Cambridge mean? It meant that a profeosor, nr 
two or three prufeesors, would be appointed; and 
then they would have studrnU Ihetc who would be 
taught, they pretended, the elements and tbs porfeclion 
of archileotuta as well by pcofessun as under the 
presont system. To his mind there was only one way tor 
s yoang man to became an arrbilect—vis. first of all, to 
go throngh his examinations, Uisn to enter the oflicc of an 
architect and go through the drudgery from start to finisb, 
and to visit bulhlings under tbe guidaoce ol his master. 
That was the only way a young man would became master of 
his profession. The idea of the diploma in arohiteoture waa 
abtnitd. and the sooner the Institute raised its voice against 
thcM professors of srehitecturs the better it would be. 
Auolhfv matter he wished to refer to—vis. the ease of ifovton 
V. Hiiutep—n case where an arehiteot brought an action 
to recover his charges. The oimewaa tried before Mr. Hair 


Mackensie; it Usted some seven or eight days, and cost 
from te i:3,UUn ; ultimately tbe architect succeeded 

in getting what be was entitled to. Mr. Gibson and him¬ 
self gave evidence; nnd there was another cum be wm in 
ol a aimilar nature. Hs was only refarrlng to this with 
one object: It waa moat lamentable to find arehitecls, 
members ol the Institnte, going into the box. and, Instead of 
adhering totbe Neale of Charges sanctioned by the Institnte, 
giving eridence entirely tgooring tbe |irinciples laid down 
in that ooalo, to the dstcimant of the architect wiio was 
only seeking to get what he was entillsii to. It was dis- 
tre^ng to find members of the profession ignoring alto¬ 
gether their Scale of Cluugea, and simply giving an ofiliand 
opinion as to what a certain woric sras worth. Hs had had 
one other lefrrruee to make, but he wasesceedingly happy 
not to hare to do so, because the Pieeident had made It 
nnneeeeeery by the very happy words be hail used at the 
oommenoement of the erening'i proceedings. He had 
made this cursory running comment on the Iteporl—be 
ibould have likiti more material, so that be rould have 
pitched into it more oilversely. The material did not exist. 
Therefore it was the sort of Report llie adoption of which 
be bad very much pleasure in strongly eupporting. 

Mr. Enwis T. Hsu. [F.j said be hardly knew what their 
.Annual Meeting would be without their genial friend Mr. 
Woodward. He always supplied that note of pleasantry 
that made a dry Report Interesting to erttyhoij. His 
criticiams, too, though sunuititues very trenchant, wuro 
always fair; and when he got up to pmhie, es he 
iutd done on the present ooeasloo in some instances, it 
ww exceedingly pleaaant fnr those who had liaen cooeerned 
wltli the Report to listen to him. Mr. Woodward in his 
oriticbmit hod raise i one or two points which be (Mr. 
Hall) would like to answer. With regard io the dosing of 
the fellowship, Mr. Woodward had expressed some regret 
that it should he deferred until the granting of the new 
Charter. Mr. Woodward, however, must be aware Utat the 
mode of election to Uie Fellowship could not be altered 
except by a cluutge in the Charter, nnd the only guestion 
waa whether there should be a separate Charter to dose 
the Fellowship, or whether that matter should be Embodied 
in the other amended Charter which they were pctl- 
tinning for. and which was tn indode other nuUten. Tbs 
draft new Charier had been lor some time in tbs itands 
of the Institute solicitors, and he waa sun tbe Meeting 
would be glad lo know that the draft had been that day 
submitted to tbe Council and hnd been passed by them, so 
that now their soUoiton would approach the |*rivy Council 
at once to submit it to His Majesty. With rvforonec to 
tlic point as to architeeta and local autborilies. Mr. Wood- 
srard hnd asked what the proposed form of agreement 
was to be which wiu to be entered into by local 
anthoritiei nnd nrduteela whom they employ. He 
was not sun that they would be able to gratify 
lilin, beoanse it had not been suhiiiUtiNl lo the Iiutitnte at 
all, but their attention lied liesn called to it This wna a 
departmeulot matter. The Isrcal Oovemment Board wen 
drafiing a form of agrvement to be entered inhi by nU 
authorities with tbe ardiitecte they employed. Tbe prin. 
ciple of the Ifeard's prapoBat wav admiraiile. They oil 
know ol a recent case whera an arohlloci was employod, 
but the terms ol his employment were not under seal; the 
Local Board had refuel lo seal a dneument which l'«»t 
been agreed to and engrossed. The result was that the 
arcliitecl waa left without any rctnetly appareully. He 
had. howovar. brought an notion In order to recover his 
fees, but what the result of that action would be they could 
not teU. It nppearnd, however—and tbe oooner nrciiitecta 
realised it tbe ^tter—that unless a contract was entered 
into with the eorporatioti umlcr seal the architect could 
not recover one penny of his fees. That was the law 
whirh bed been laid down again and again, and it was 
very hard, bccausa soma pnblio authorities were rot In the 
habit ol entering into these roDtruots utider seal. He 
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hlaiMK hud (*rrM out » T«ry Uis» work indeed where 
hU nfipaintment WM not under «eal. and when he aaked 
for it be was advised not to picas (or It because it would 
offend hi* client*. As a matter ol (act, however, be was 
paid and so rame ont all ri(d>t. In principle tbora was no 
objection at all, but rather the reverse, to the laical 
Government Board's insisting that a contiaei sbonid be 
entered into. The point, however, that interested archi¬ 
tects was that the Local Government Board were proposing 
to make the pa jmeni to the architect a Inmp sum. and what 
the Institute Oouneil were seeking to do was to aaj that 
the lump sum should be hosol upon the Scale ot (Ibarges ol 
the Buval Inttitute of British Aichitcete. If that were not 
done the following difflcnltv would arise: A pemicions 
practice had been started bv aome local anthorities ot 
advertising (or arebiteots to tell them (or wlmt percentage 
the; would nudertak* certain work. It would be readllv seen 
that if that were done there would be a certain number of 
men who, from ignorance of the dntiea the; were U> under¬ 
take, or from some other leoa worth; reason, would nnder- 
take to do tl>e work (or an; percentage whatever in order 
to get It. Tlterefore the Council hail asked the President 
of the Local Government BoanI to receive a deputation of 
three of its members to state the architects' ease. He 
hoped the President wonld receive the deputation, and that 
the; would be able to convince him that it was in the 
interest of the public that aoch a svstem should be stopped. 
It seemed to he the view of aome to^ aothoritiee that if the; 
eoutd ask hoilders to compete lor a building It was perfectly 
legitimate to ask architects to do the same. The; forgot, 
however, this essential difference, that when a buildet waa 
asked to tender (or a building he hod to supply tar that 
building so man; million bricks and so much Isbonr, but 
when an architect was asked to tender tliere was no speeifle 
quantity of work laid down (or him to do. He bad not 
to snppl; so many drawings and to give eo much time, bat 
it was 1^ to him : and if hs were ignorant of bis dnties he 
might supply but a very lew drawings and give but very 
little time; ami snob services wonld he well remunerated 
perhaps at I per rent. If, however, he did bU duty, ae 
every member of the Irutitute would, and gave everything 
necessary — not necessary to suit his pocket, hut necessary 
(or the iiitetests of his clients—be could iH>t be remunerated 
at lest than the Scale of Charges of the Institute. Those 
were arguments they shonid endeavour to represent to 
the President of lire Iioeal Oovemment Board. With 
regard to the report of the Proetiee Standing Committee, 
he was snrpriseil to hear Mr. Woodward’s rsiuarks as 
to the omission of a bankruptcy clause. A bankrupte; 
clause had been purposely left nut in the Ooiiditions <d 
Contract, for aiicn a clanse wonhl be contrary to the 
Bills of Sale Act. It would be giving a preferential 
position to a cicdltor which was alMiIutely onntrary to 
law. The clause now in the contract was spccifirall; 
drawn up )<; viny sble connssl under the guidance o( the 
Instilnte soIiottotB, Aletsra. Waterbouse, Winterbothom, 
A Hamsun, with a view to meet the Bills ol Kale Act 
and to prevent the very pitfall into which they wonld have 
fallen under the old form. 

Mr. Max Cmokh: Was the bankruptcy of tlm client 
mentioned T 

Mr. E. T. Mall : Tlut waa not the point The point here 
waa the deairabiUty of inserting some provision for the 
bankruptcy o( a contractor. The bankruptcy of the client 
waa a different matter, and provided (or a roeana of paying 
the huiliUir, But it the bmider becama bemkrupt undar 
the old etause It would not have held lor a moment, 
because when that clanse eras drawn the present Bills of 
Sale Act waa md in existence. Tberefote the clause had 
to be abuMdoued. With regard to other Twialoaa of the 
Institute Form, they were at the present time before the 
Council, and, as a matter of fact, had been referred to a 
Committee ot the Council to consider and report upon. 
The Council bad laid the Form of Contract itself before 


(heir solieitorc, who lunl adviseil in respect of two or three 
matters arising out of a particular eaae referred to in the 
Beport. That would be dealt with in due coarse and laid 
before Uie Institnto. He was lony personally to bm that 
the Committee were entirtaining a Form of Contract (or 
letting building works in separnte trades, as was euttotnary 
in some distriets. That was a very big subject to go into, 
and could hardly be doalt with at that meeting, but it waa 
a thing to be very moch discoaroged by architects. 

Mr. W, H. Arxnr-Baaat [F.] siud that the Committee 
were not rceummonding that: they had not eonoidsred 
it yet. 

Mr. Hau. said he would very strongly urge the Com¬ 
mittee under no ooBsideretion whatever to put forward 
such a contract. One great reason aminst it was that 
when a cantract was let in separate trades by the employer 
the employer sras liable (or the laektt and negl^ or 
default of any one of the separate tradesmen which 
might cause damage to any other of the senumte trades¬ 
men. It sras a very grave pneitlan. and he hoped the 
Institute sroold never associate itself with the prsctice. 
An architect to a joh under such a form of contract might 
find himself emtu^ked in a huge amount of litintion, ont 
of which his cBenta might suffa- great loss and he himself 
certainly get no emUt. He thought the great thing was 
to impress upon clients that the one-contrect system was 
much more to their interest. In the case of a partionlar 
contract which he sras connected sntb in the North of 
England, where that onstom obtatneil, it was strongly 
nrgi^ upon the City Connoil that they ahoold let in 
leparale tradea, because thureby—it sraa alleged—they 
srould save the profit of the chief euntraetor. Agaliut hU 
advice, against tba advice of the Committee, and against 
the advice of the Town Clerk, tender* were onlereil to be 
taken from separate tradesmen, but as a conceoslon to him 
they consented that leodm might also be token for one 
conlracl lor the whola o( the srork—fnim aeveral coo- 
iroctori. of coarse, in competition. The lowest oneKwntract 
tender was £^,000 lower than the sum of the lowest of 
all the senarate trades put tag»ther. That ssns an objoat 
lesMon well worth bearing in mind in order that it they 
were ever plaeol in tbe pasition o( advisliig their ciienU 
the; eoutd (loint to it and «a; that it wsa very much in 
the elientx'interest to have onecontracL It sras very much 
In the interest of the architect to do it he ronld assure them. 
With regard to tbe ([uestion of professional oilvcrtlsing, 
they all agreed with -Mr, Woodward that every architect 
ebcmld be treated in the same way, but he canid assure 
him that whenever Uic Council srrote to an'hiteots the; 
always undertook l>> taka the botsrds down, and he was 
excc^ingl; surprised to bear froni Mr. Woodward tliat 
that was nut always done. He was sure it was not within 
the knowledge of the Connoil, or some stronger aeliun 
would be taken. He should like to join with Mr. Wood, 
ward in eipresaing the gicot apitrwiatiun tlust not only all 
member* of the Inttitute but all members of tlie Council had 
of the ofileere of the Institute. The loyal and seahtns sra; 
the; perfamw<d their duties from tbe highest to the lowest 
was srorth; of all commendatioa. Ho should like in this 
connection U> mention, a« Mr. Woodward had done, Mr. 
Taylar’s name, breauss Mr. Tayler was an old and tried 
oflhwr of the Institute, and thev all appreelatnl Immntsel; 
the wa^ In whioh he performed bis duties. Tbe; all, too, 
exceedingly appreciated the way Mr. Nortbover performed 
bis. The Meeting knew, no doubt, that Mr. Northover 
was now the Editor, snd not the Aoeistanl Editor, of the 
JotranAu This was an hoounr he thoroughly dcaerved, 
lor there was no one who knew him but must be 
aware of the great and patient care he gave to all 
matter* eunneotol with the literature of tbe Institute, 
end how well those duties were performed. In men¬ 
tioning these two gentlemen he should like also to 
mention Mr. Hircks: his kinduees was eommentad on from 
the youngest to the oldest, and the; ell appreciated him in 
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tho Ti!t 7 highest degree; snd in like roeestue they eppre- 
ciated the Juniars. Of their trisud Mr. MacAUiter he 
could only «ay that they knew he bad a high Ideal o( bU 
office, and they expected he would be aa popular as any of 
his predecessors had been. 

bk.JotuiW.Ro(rsoM[P.] said he should like to express the 
appreciation that they ail fait and to associate himselt with 
what Mr. Hall had said as to Mr. Woodward's annual criti- 
oiam of the Conncii's Report. It was a very great ptssaure 
for anybody who bad woike<l on the CounoU to hear renuirka 
and eritir.Ums made by ooc wbo had really read and studied 
tha Itepoit, and be could only add that be wished mote 
niembm would take up the same line as Mr. Woodward 
and (aronr them with their remarks and oritioiama on the 
work dune during the year, especially if tliey would do it 
in the aame tone and in the same delightful way as Mr. 
Woodward had dune. Hr supposed he was specially there 
to be shot at by Mr. Woodward, that is to say. as tbs 
guilty Chairman of the Art Standing Conuniitee. The Art 
Standing Committee lutd iiiaile a Report which had offered, 
be thou^Lmore material for criticism than that of any other 
Committee, and accordingly it had met with more eritieism 
liy Mr. Woodward than any other. It wunld be a lesson to 
them to make their Report shorter another time; but still 
they did dei»i>e to say as folly as poasible for the information 
of members what had been going on. There wore one or 
two matters on which Mr. Woodward had asked for more 
information, and so far as he euuld he wonid sapplement 
the Report. Us was \eTj eony ihst neither of the Secre* 
lartes of the Art Standing Committee. Mr. Gibson or Mr. 
Forsyth, was present, but perhaps tor that very reason he 
Could say more freely than he could before them how very 
muoh indebted the Art Committee was to those two 
gentlemen for their strennous and hard work. He did uot 
know what tha Committee would do without them. There 
was ana small umirKinn In the first line of the Report 
which hod escaped Mr. Woodward's eagle eye. He said 
llial he (the speaker) was elected Chairman, and Mr. 
Forsyth and Mr. Gibson Hun. Secretaries. But it was not 
■aid. and he hoped it was not too late to insert, that Mr. 
Bart) was elected Vice-Chairman, beeansa Mr. Hoiv was a 
very hard-working member. The first point on which Mr. 
Woodward attaeked the Committee was srith regard to 
their unfortunate phrase that they shared the “general 
regret *' at tho (ate of Crosby Hall. Mr. Woodward said the 
regret waa not general, and personally—he did not want to 
give his Committee away, the Report woe the Report of the 
Committee and not the report of the Chairman -but he did 
not mind admitting that Ills personal regret was mitigated 
by tba return of the humlred guineas. [Mr. Woopwasd: 
Hear, heart) There waa. bowersr, another side to the ** re* 
grel " that Mr. Woodward had not mentioned, and that was 
that, although there was no doubt a very great deal of ex¬ 
traneous matter in Crosby Hall which was very Justly and 
properly criticised, yet there was lbs roof and IboTc was 
the window; tlioae two things were vary fins, and ho 
thought they might very prop^y express regret at the 
disappearance of those architectural doeuroenta. Coming 
next to perhaps the most important thing that the .Art 
CommiltM had had to do with -via. the alterations at 
Waterloo Bridge—Ui <7 had been of course obliged to con- 
deuse tlieir Beport and bail not said as much as they 
might have done; but he had sent for the drawinp of the 
absence of which Mr. Woodsmtd hail com|ilained. anil he 
thought the Mooting might be intcrcatod to see them, 
[rks droirings bring rrhtbUtJ Ut Ik* Uetting Mr. 
SinijMm lirtcribed at Itngth the Committer’* prapotaU, 
and gare reasons for thrm.] The County Council 
officials and the Tramways Committee, Mr. Biropoon 
continued, had been exceedingly good. ‘There had been 
•o much said against the London County Council that 
ho thought it only right that they should say os much as 
they coold tor them where they had an opportunity. 
Eveiyihlng went through quite smoothly, and although 


It cost a little more money the tramway ragineers re¬ 
made their drevringa, and everybody was kindness itself 
about it until it came Ui a merely fmmal request that 
the Duohy of Isincester would allow this alteration be> 
tween themselves and Uie Iy>ndon County CounciL The 
Architect of Uio London County Coonoit and himaelf 
went to the Duchy of Lancaster and saw —be had forgotten 
the exact title of the official, but it was a very important 
one, and he U&teoed vritb the groateit pulitcneee to 
them, and said the matter must go before the Chancellor 
himself, and at soon as be hea^ from the Chanoellor 
he would let them know. The answer was a refusal; the 
Chancellor declined to consider it at ail. The vacation 
period was then a> hand, fnrthcr delay was for many 
rfosons out of the qnestion. and the whole matter fell 
through; it was im> fault of the Ait Cmnmittce, It was no 
fault ut the County Coimcit, it was the fault of one man 
wbo had hod nothing to do with It- 

Mr. Woonwxan: It is a great pity we couUl not make 
stronger representation to the Duchy of Tomeaster. 

Mr. Btvi^h : We an not political pmple here. 

Mr. Wooiiw.uui: We know what officials are. 

Mr. Stwi^.H: This was not an official; it waa the very 
bead and front himsell. Then with regant to Mr. Wood¬ 
ward's inquiries in the matter of the Post Offioe and other 
Government buildings, the Poet Office referred to wa» the 
new building at South Keiisiu^^on. I'here he did not 
think the Art Standing Committee could be accused of 
having interfered umiecessarily. The new building would 
form part of that magnificent group of which the Presi- 
dout's Imperial Institute was a consiUrtwua feature. 
Sir Aston Webb's Museum and Hr. Waterhouse's Natural 
History Museum were all together then, and it was im¬ 
portant that any supplementary building contiguous to 
them should bo at any rate in harmony with what hod 
been dune. They had not been able to say more about it 
in their Report b^nse negotiations were stUI in progress. 
They had boen received with the greatest kindness and 
courtesy by the First Commissioner of Works, and no 
doubt they should have a latixlactoiy Report to make to 
tha Council Inter on. Then there was a little criticiam by 
Mr. Woodward an to the Committee's action with regard 
to Stewkley Church. No attack whatever had been made 
on Hr. Scott. The desire of the Art Committee eras to 
strengthen Mr. Scott's bands, and he thought they were 
able to do BO. Mr. Forsyth liad had the matter in tr^n 
since the last Committee meeting (be himseU was unfor¬ 
tunately ill and hod been unable to attend), but he 
believed the matter waa under rsconoidersUon by the 
authorities; at any rote there was no doubt wbatevar in 
the mind of liie Art Standing Committee that if this 
addition had to be made to the church it could not m- 
sibly be in better hands than Mr. Scott's. The last 
poramph in their Report was In relation to lUnmi- 
nated signs and odTertisements. Tbs Committee did not 
desire to lUsoouroge the sole of whisky; that was nut the 
purpose of the Art Standing Coromitlee; but they should 
like to regulate a little the blinking and winking signs if 
they could. The suggestion made by the Council was that 
the London County Council should have power to regulate 
these advertisementa. The Committee hail not suggested 
that they should be done away with or snpprcased, but that 
the licence which obtained at present should be regulated. 
[Mr. WaorrwsBii: Hear, bear P That, be thought, was a 
point upon which they should all once. He would now 
go a little outside his Committee, if he might, and take up 
Mr. Woodward's rfile of critic, Instead of defending. As to 
the question of profeasional advertising. In the Report of 
the Practice Standing Committee, he should like to put It 
to the Meeting In ratlier a different way. Was it really so 
gross an ofTrtice that an architect’s name should appear 
on a building while it was being put up, and yet that it 
should not be an offence to put his name on when the 
building was up T They hsd had of late a CommiUr*—the 
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iimptiuii of which WM doe lo Mr. Belcher, who hud the 
metter Tcr; mneb at hmurt whuae biuineoa wu to eotuider 
the beat meanaoi edocaUiiit the publM in arcbitectnre. He 
liid not know whether anjrbod; Led been dering enough to 
ee; tfaia in public; he t^pcd thej would beer with him, 
but it aeeiued to him the) one ol the moat imTCTtent weyc 
to internal the public In the errhitectore of e bailding wiu 
to let them know who the erchiloel of it wee. The public 
wee oerer to intereated In e bailding ea during iU progreaa. 
Now, if they went down Regent Street— petWpa he bed 
belUT not ley Regent Street (fuepllifrri—if they went down 
eny other atreet, end found e bailding in progreim, they 
would find tbet the electric light wiu being dune by Meeara. 
Jonee A Suita, in enonnuaa ictten; Uiet the fireproof tlnora 
Were bring done by aumebody clee; that the baiUleri were 
Metae. Brown, Kobinaon, A Smith, end the peniaet 
Soon were being maile by ecmiebudy el^ The whole butld- 
ing wea covered with these announceniciita. end the impres- 
kion left on the mind of the pablic we* that tbeac were the 
people who were reapooaible for the building, theee were 
the people who deeigned it, end the erchitect'a neuie wea 
not nuntiuned el ell. He wea rather i n cli n ed to think that 
there was another aide to the gueetlon altogether—whether, 
from the point ol view of educating tlic poblio and inter- 
eating thira in the architsetnre of the building, it would not 
be a good thing, under certain judicioua ragnlationi. that 
the name of the arebitert ahoutd appear on the building, 
so that folk might say, “ This ia being btult by Mr. Wood¬ 
ward.” “This is by Mi. Belcher." “ This is by Mr.T.G.Jack- 
aoo. It will be rather inlereating to ace bow these baihlingi 
are coming oat,” But at present nobody knew who the 
ar^lleeU of tlie buildings were, i’erbaps that was the moat 
daring thing he had to say. Thare waa, howevar, one UtUe 
umhiBKm on Mr. Woodward’s part which he would draw 
attention to. He ihould like liiiu to have said something 
about Mr. Locke. This was, be supiiosed, the last oppor¬ 
tunity they should have of publicly saying anything alionl 
their late Secretary, and hr abonld like to draw allention 
to ti^ fact that Mr. Locke was a very great administrator. 
Uts adminiaUatlun ol the work of the Institute «ras a 
very striking saccese, and ho was perfectly sure that every 
member of the Staff would agree with him that Mr. ls>cke 
bad an ertraordinary knack of getting the very hut ounce 
of work out of them without worrying them in the least — 
a very remarkable faculty which was asen to great effect 
daring the Cangroee held in 1U0&. He had nothing more 
to wy, except to thank Mr. Wuodwald lur hii merciful 
handling of the Art Committee, and to hope that they 
ebould meet with even a better reception at hit bauds next 
year. 

Mr. W. 11. Atbix Baaar asked to be allowed to reply to 
some retnarka Mr. Hell bad made with reference to the 
Report of the Practice Standing Committee. He thought 
Mr. Hall bad spoken under some misapprsheoaion'- firat, 
as lo the wording of the Report; and, aeoondly, aa to the 
facts. With 'rrgani to Uie form of contract for ae)iaralc 
tradea, U Mr. Hall would kindly look at the Rv-port ho 
would see that it stated that ” the Committee have had 
tlial question before them, but that it has been postponed.*' 
The CommittBe were not reaponaible for having the matter 
submitted to them; they had no) so far daalt with it or 
made any reconiiuemlation on the aubject. Mr. Hall's 
oriticiun was Iherelote premature, thou^ quite in good 
luture be wai anro. Then as regards the bankruptcy of 
the coniraelor. The Committee were not responsible fur 
having that brought before them. They had reported to 
the Council, and, without betraying any aecnta, ho thought 
ha might say that it would be found that their recommen¬ 
dation to the Council on the point waa a perf« tty innocent 
and a perlecUy pToper ona. He dhl not know why Mr. Hall 
should apeak in terms of reprobation ol tlis actual Repoit 
ru it stood tn these pages. 

Mr. Ei>«ia T. Uau. said be should like to apologise if 
he liad said anything unkind. He certainly did not intend 


u> say anything severe. But aa be Tend the Kepoct, and aa 
he thought Mr. Womlwarti read it, he thought that the 
Commltlee liad under rKitHiileration ” the dcsirafaility id 
inserting.” Ae. 

Mr Arsis Hsanv: That ia the point referred to tu. 
but 1 want to make it quite clear that the Cmnmlttee are 
nut dreerving of Mr. Hall's criticism regarding it 

Mr. Osoaua Utmaaan. F.&A. '.KJ, said there waa one 
other matter which he .hould lilia to bring forvrard- not 
that It had much lo do with the Annual Report, liul 
It was a matter which was of anprrme importance to all 
arebilreta. HU point was that in tha tirst elauw of ” Tha 
I'Tofesrional Prsctica as to tlie Charges nl Architects.” the 
arehitoci undertook ” the general nipenntendcnee of the 
works.” He waa nut >nre whether It was clear to idl arehi- 
tecU what the full rreponsiliUity was that attached to those 
woivls. It vras practically impoasibls for an arehltaot to 
rarry out the “ gmeral aupcTintcndenec ol the srorka.” and 
in t^ event of Uie bnildtf falling to cxeeote the works in 
accordance with ibe contract, or in the terms nl the 
apeciticalion. it waa highly probable that the archlUet 
would be directly liable to the employer for negiigenoe. 
He tliought that the Council should consider whether tlie 
words dedning the srchiteel’a duties In Um ” i’rofessional 
t*raetiee aa lo the Charges of an Arehitecl.” were quite firir 
and reasonable. Under the existing conduirma the archi¬ 
tect was made reeponaibic fur work over which he could 
have little nr no cimtrol. He suggested that the duUca 
and liabilities of an areliitect shonhl be laid down in the 
agreement between the employer and the contractor ao 
that an architect niigiit he relieved from an unlimited 
liability. 

Mr. Msinui.-a B. Ansna [>'.] said that arising out of these 
rrmarks there waa another questiou which waa farought 
very forcibly hone to liim, and It was probably familUr to 
many of them. In tha city ol Mancbnilcr an architect bad 
bat the other day let judgnieut go by default, and be WM 
made rraponsilile for dry-rot ina bniidtogwhirdi appeared to 
have been built aoiue years ago, and be bail even eonaented 
lo judgment against himself. He could not help thinking 
Unit it was a great pity that tlial case was not (ought out. 
because he could not understand a jury ever agreeing to 
sceb a thing. He did not consider the arohitcet ought to 
liave agreed to that, (or how oonid a man possibly guarootse 
that B building tliat hr may erect to-day would nut in wima 
lew yarn* lime bo subject lo dry rot? 

The I’tmsii'KsT said he quite agti-ed with ovsry word 
Mr. Hubbard bad said. This eras an exlremaly Important 
qacslion to architeeU. But with regard to 1^ eaas Mr. 
Adams waa alluding to. lie himself had gone down to 
Mancbrstair lo give evidence, tqgvther with other archj- 
tacts—with Mr. Hubbard in (act-and in cousaltalim 
with tha drlciulant'a cuunscl it was eunaidared wise to 
settle the matter out of court. 

Mr. Hrsuioi said that bs thought the President's oeilon 
on that occasion waa axtremety good. It was his wias 
eonnssls that ptovvntcd a very much mors serioas result. 
The Mueting might take it from him iMr. Hubbaidj Uiat 
the course odopteil was the only one that was open, and it 
waa entirely due tu the energy of the Prreideul that a 
oonipaiatively happy result had been brought about. 

Mr. Ekwim T. Holl said that, with it>gmrd to the liability 
of architeeU, this was not a matter that bad been over- 
Itmked. He personally had liod two intervievrs with their 
own solicitura to see if it were possible to get something lo 
protect archileets from the dangers to which they were 
liable. He was however advised t^t it was ImncMsibie. The 
a^itecl niidcrbiok a duly, and a client oonid not putdah 
him if he had nsed duo diligenee. If a bnitder did sums- 
thing whieh was m)t proper behind the architect's back, 
untees it waa a thing hs oui^t to burs asen and coulil have 
seen, it was very dillicull indevd for the client to do any¬ 
thing against tha aichitmt. But arohitecu were liable 
under the eusmnon law; no matlar what oontrastB they 
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nikdn, tb<!y coaid not gei orer the genanl law of the Und, 
which them ^d tiutde Boliciton otually Uahle if 

there luul been ssrloai negligence. That eo* • gieve 
difficnlty. Their legal adriecte laid that there were no 
word* they eOoM introdnee into any contract which would 
abeolre them from their liability to excrcUe their profciwioa 
with care and aaeidaity in the intereet of their client. 

It waa Unpoedble to go beyond that. 

Mr. Mi.x Cuuiax [E.] said be ahould like ^to impress 
upon Mr. Woodward that the Science Committee were not 
attempting to relieve him of his reaponeibility with regani 
to Portland cement. What Mr. Hall had eaid just now 
applied abeolntely. If Mr. Woodward or any other archi¬ 
tect in the room took the trouble, they could get the beat 
Portland oetnent at the prceenl time withoat any dincujty, 
if they aswtoit themselvee or thmogh their repreecntalive. 
They could eee In London at the present time bo^of cement, 
witli the Associated 1‘orUand CementCompany's Initials on 
them,containing cement (nun Belgium. Ail that the Com¬ 
mittee thought they eould do would be to get the reputable 
firms of cement makers to pot lead seala on the ba^, anil 
to try in that way to make it possible to identify them. But 
ibey'ronld identify them at the present moment. They 
could always settle where the cement was to oonu from. He 
thought, if they wanted a good article, surely It waa belter 
to go to a firm where they knew it could be got Uian to tru«t 
to their builder going to a firm that they knew no t h i n g 
about The Science Committee had applieato the Chamber 
of Commerce to see if they conld not get Ibis settled through 
them, hut nothing they eoohl do would rclicre the architect 
of mpunslbihty with regard to Portland ucmeot or any 
other matcriaL The matter was in hie own lianda With 
regard to the form of contract Mr. Hall had overlooked 
the one point about which a great many architects differed 
from him—via. that the architect did undertake to do a 
lot suil that It could be clearly definivl withoat the 
slighteal diffli.'ulty that he should not undertake to do too 
much. The architect undertook an unknown nuanlity, 
and the client frwiucntly expected him to go and Inspect 
the work every week, or even more often. Perhaps Mr. 
Hall could say whether that was part of his duty. If 
it were settled between the architeet and tbs olimit that 
the former should go once a fortnight, and that the client 
should provide a elork of the works, that would be one 
thing. But many clients would say that they eould not 
afford a clerk of the works, and that the nrenitaet must 
look after the work, and the architect weakly eon- 
santsd. ^en, of course, he was incurring cuiubietable 
responsibility, 

llic PacMPorr said that as reganU the matter brought 
up by Mr. Hubbard, lie thought that the Council should 
very eeriouslv consider the whole quotum at an early 
dale, and no doubt they would do so. 

The motion for the aJoptiou of the Report waa then 
put. and canied nnanimously. 


-MhNUTES. Xlll. 

At the Sevenly-foorth Annual Oenoral Meeting (being the 
Thirteenth Genotal Meeting of the Session lOfii-OH), held 
Motuiay, 4th May 190S. at 8 p.m.—IVesent: Mr. Thomas 

E. Cullcutt, I'midml. In the Chair; 20 Pellows (including 
V numbers of the Council). SO Associates (indndlng 
S members of the Council), and 1 Hon. Associate—the 
Minutes of the Meeting held Monday, ISih April [p. 800), 
were taken as read and •ignt'd as oarrect. 

The President announced that Mr. Alexander Graham, 

F. 8..V. [E.], having been nominated for the Hon. Secrotaiy- 
ihin. Mr. John Slater [E.], the Council'a nominee, had 
withdrawn bis candidature. 


The President expressed strong oondemnation of the 
action of a member of the Council in sending to members 
of the Institute a letter referring in reprehensible terms to 
the Council’s nomination to the Hon. Secretaryship. 

The decease wae announced of James Roger Bramble, 
K.SJt.. ITon. Associole, elected 18114; Kmest Camtt, 
.issoetafe, elected 1874; Frederick Todd, FtUote, elected 
leHO; Robert Frank Vallanoe, FtUene, elected 1891- 
The following Associates attending tor the first time 
since Uieir election were formally admitted by the Preaidant, 
via.;—Frederick Ernest Pearce Edwards. Herbert Long¬ 
man (Southport), and Charier Woodward. 

The following candiilales for membership, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified according to the 
Charter arul By-lavrs, were nomlnatcil lor electionA« 
PELI-OWS (33): John Brooke'd.] (Manchester); Alfred 
Morris Butlm (d.]; Edmund UatUr (Birmingham); Arthur 
Harold Church; Chstfles Richmond Rowland Clark; 
Frederick Arthur Crickmay: Hrury William Oriokmay; 
Alfred Herbert Coyle; Joseph Crouch (Birmingham); Arthur 
Joseph Davis; Frederick Ernest Pearce Edwards [d.] 
(Bradford); Prank UinshnU Elgood [d.J; George Mclaan 
Pord [d.j; William Alexander Harvey (Birmingham); 
Arthur Campbell Martin; George Andrew IhOnrson (Glas¬ 
gow) ; Winter Hargreaves Baffles; Emeat Augnstus Bunts; 
David Balmond (Glasgow); Rupert Savage (Birmingham); 
John Blewon (Glasgow); John Watson (Glasgow); John 
W’illoocks (Bajputarm, India), As ASSOCI.kTKS (3); 
John Jackson Beck [/‘rvbatumfr UlOl, Studenl 1904, 
QunUAtd 1907] (Toronto, Canoila); Samuel Buttery 
Birds {BJJ.A. Colonial Eiamination 1907] (Toronto, 
Canada): Harry John Venning [SprcMt tCramtnaltoH 
1907]. As HON. ASSOCIATE: Gsrald Edward Moira. 
Profoasor of Painting at the Royal College of Art. As 
HON. COKIIKSIMNUINO MEMBER: Julien Onadet, 
Government ArobiVeet, Inspector-General of Civil Buildings 
and National Palaces, Professor of the Theory of Architec¬ 
ture at ths Ecoks ^ Beaux-Arta, Paris. 

The President having formally prosented and moved for 
adoption the Annual Beport of the Council for the offloial 
year 19O7-0B, the motion wm seconded by Mr. Lcotuird 
Btokes. ricr-PrcMifeaf. 

Mr. Wm- Woodward (J'.] having reviewed the Report at 
length, some of the poinU raised by him wore answered by 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall. fior-Errsidi^, end Mr. John \\. 
Simpoon, Chairman of the Art Standing CommiUee. 

Mr. George Hubbard. FEJk. IE.]. ^»i“K referred to 
tho responsibilities of architects and their liabilities at law, 
and suggeated the modifleation of the Institute Bchednle, 
or tho introduction therein of some protective danacs. eo 
that the architect might be relieved from an unlimited 
liability, tho Preeiilent stated that the Ounncil would 
doubtiees take the matter into oonsidoration. 

The motinn tor ifie adoption of the Annual Report 
having been put from the Chair, the Meeting tmanlmonsly 
IU»oi,Tn>,—That the Annual Report <d the CouncU 
lor the offlclal year 1007-08 be adopted. 

On the motion of the Preeident. a vote of thanks was 
passed to Messrs. H. P. Burke Downing [E.] and A. W. 
Sheppard [-4.] for their urvieos as Hon. Auditors, and 
Meeara. Henry Tanner, jun. [>'.], and A. W. Sheppard [J.] 
were nominated Bon. Auditots fur the ensuing yoar. 

Tlte Meeting aulhortiied the Connell to appoint Scruti. 
neera to direct the election of the Council and Standing 
Commitlcos for the year of office 1008-09, and to report 
the resnll thereof to the Bnaincse General Msotiag of tho 
1st June. 

Un the motion of the Chairnmii, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the Statutory Board of Examlnen lor their 
■srvicas during the post year, and members of the Board 
were reappolnttsl to serve lor the ensuing year. 

The proceedings then eloeed, and the Meeting srparate<) 
at 9.43 p.m. 
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THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 

The President, in opening the proceedings Kt 
the Qeneml Meeting lut Monday, stated tlut it 
hod been brought to his notice that a circnlar letter 
emanating from a member of the Council and 
relating to the Coundi’s nomination for the Hon. 
Secretaryship had been sent out to some members 
of the Institute. He bad not seen the iettor him* 
self, but be bad been shown extracts from it 
contednin^ expressions which be considered most 
reprehensible. Ho thought it a great pity that 
letters should be sent round the profession redect* 
ing on the action of the Council in this way. fSuch 
a proceeding was much to be deplored—indeed, 
wlun a member of the Council was responsible for 
it the word “ deplored ’* was not strong enough 
condemnation. He could not help feeling tlmt 
actions of this kind showed a spirit of disloyalty 
towards other members of the Council that should 
not exist. 


New Nominations. 

The following nominations have been mode by 
mombers in accordance with By-law 80:— 

Am Hon, Secretary : 

ALEXAKnEB Gbaham [/'.], F.S.A., Hon. Secretary. 
Komiitaled by Arthur B. riunimvr [E.], H. G. Bsdo- 
noeb [E.], Ju. T. Cacketi [E.J, Jeuepb Oswald [E.], 
F. W. IliEh [E.]. B. ituiru IKck [E.], Henry C. Charte- 
wood [E.], J. Walton Taylor [E.J, W. H. Kbowles [E.J, 
Andrew K. Tasker [A.J, J. C. Maswell [A.], J. Berkeley 
Cnbey [A.]. 

At ilrmheri of Council: 

MAimicR BtxGHA&i Adams [J*.]. 

S'ominoled by T. K. Collcutl [E.J. Boyal Gold Medalliit, 
President: Rlr B. Kowand Anderson, LIxI). [E,]; Sir 
Thomas Drew, Ui.D. [E.J, President of the B.H.A., 
DubUn; Sir John Tsylor, K.C3. [EJ. Part Vice- 
President ; Kir Henry Tanner, I.S.O. [E.J; James S. 
Gibson fE.], Vice-President; Wm. M. Fewcelt, M.A. 
[E.J, P.sAl, Past Vlce-Ihresident; Edward Anfputue 
Omning [E.J, Part Vice-l'reeidenl, Member of Cnoncil; 
Alfpod W- ^ Cross, M A. [E.J, Member of Gouneii; 
William Flockhsrt [E.J, Mcml^ of Council; J. Alfred 


Ooleh. F.8JI. [E.l, Member of CouDell; Charles 
E<iwsrd Mallows [E.J, Member of Cuonisll; WilUeni 
Allred Pits [E.J. Member of Conneil; Rowland Plumhe 
[i'.J, WiUlsm Edward KUey [E.J, O. II. Fellosres 
I’rynno [E.J, Profeseur P. M. .Simpson [E.J. 

Hensy PmuT Bitrkb Dowsing f f'.J. 

AVMBiNitled by Wm. Klockhail (E.j, H. V, Lanchester 
[E.j. 0. E. Mallows [E,]. William A. l*ita [E.J. K. 
Saldan Womum [E.J. E. Guy Dawber I E.J, Alfred C. 
Houston [A.J, Sidney E. Greenslade [A.J. 

.\uTHtiK Butheukoicd Jemmktt [E.]. 

Nominated by Alfred W. S. Crose [E.J. Albert W. 
Moore [E.J. W. G. Wilson I E.J, H. V. Lenchester [E.J. 
F. Chstteiton [A .J. Joh n AnUerson [A.J. K. Ganiinell [A .jl 

BbOOK TaYI^OB KiTCHtN [F’.J. 

Nomttiaud bn David Barclay Niven [E.J. T. Edwin 
Cooper [E.J, WUliam GUmour Wilton [E.J. Herbert 
H. Wiggleswortb fE.], Robert Watson' [E.i, 8. B. 
KiisscU [E.J. Walter Millard [A.J. 

Temple Moouk [EJ. 

EominoW by 8. B, Bnawll [E.J, Robert WaUon (E.J, 
T. Edwin Cooper [E.J, F. W. Troop [E.J, Ernest 
Newton U^.J, Arthur Kesm [E.l, Geu. H. Fellowrs 
I*rynne [E.J, Walter Millard [A.], Winton Newman [A.J, 

John Slateb, B..\..Lond. [E.] 

NomituUni by Thos. E. CoUontt, President; Hentr T. 
Hare [E.l. Edw. A. Omning [E.l, Edwin T. Hall 'E.J, 
J. A. flotch [E.J. James S. Gibson [E-J, W. Curtis 
Green [A.]. 

WiLUAM Qilmocb Wilson [E.J. 

Naminaled by A. B. Jrmmett [E.', R. Stephen Ayting 
[E.;, Alfred \t. 8. Cross (E.l, H. V Lanchester [E.J, 
F. Chstteiton [A.J, Arnold 8. Tsyler [A.J, John 
Anderson 'A.l, K. Gamniell [A.J. 

William Woodwabo [E.]. 

A'oininoled by Clisriee Herbert Khoppee [E.J, Oswald 
C. Wylson [E.J, Arthur F. Dshei I E.j. Rowland Ilumhc 
rE.J, A. .Sykes 'F.J, FrsneU J. Sturdy [A.], Arthur W. 
Cooksey [A.J 


At Attociate Memhcrt of Council: 

KENStNOTON GaUMELL [A.]. 

Nominated by Albert W. Moore [E.J, Alfred W. 8. 
Cross [E,], B. Stephen Ayling [E.j, W. G. Wilson [E.J. 
H. V, Unchrsler (E.J. A. R, Jemmstt [E.J, Arnold a 
Tnyler [A.J, F. Chatterton [A.J. 

Herbert Winkler Wills [A.]. 

NofitituiUd by David Barclay Niven [E.J, \tTlliam Gil- 
nionr Wilson [E.j, Brook Kitchin [E.J. Herbert H. 
Wiialeaworth (E.J, W. Chas Wayrnouth [E.J, Jdin 
Anderson [A.J, Arthur Wm. Kenyon [A.]. 


At Member of the A rt Standing Committee: 
Edwin Alfred Uickards [E.J. 

Nominated by A. R. Jemmett [E.]. Alfred W. a Crnss. 
Albert W. Moore [E.h H. V. Lenrhestcr [E.J, R. Stephen 
Ayling [E.J, W. U. WHmui |E.1. John Anderson (A 1 
Alan E. Mnnby f A.]. Arnold 8. fajler [A.J, K. Oanunell 
[A.], F. Chatterton [A.J. 


As Member of the Practice Standing Committee: 

Gf.orqe Eunkst Nield [E.]. 

Nominated t-y A. BoroeU Burnell [E.J, H V Lan- 

[/•.J. Alf^ W. 8. [E.]. A. R. Jemmett [E.l 

Raymond T. Barker [A.J. 
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A$ Memhen of the Science SUtudimj Committee: 
Awieut Walteu AIoohb [F.]. 

SootituUfd by H. V. Ijuichft*Uir .P.], AIfr»«I W. S. 
Croei i P.], R. Stephen Ayline | P.], A. R. Jenuuett 
[P.j, F. Chnltcrton [A.j, K. Ciwnmell [A.], Alan E. 
Munby [AJ. 

Alan Edwaud Mcsby, M.A.C«nt«b. [A.]. 

KominalM by Allred W, 8. Cross [F.]. Albert W. 
Moore [P\\. O. WiLion iP.R. Stephen Ayllng[P.1, 
A. H. Jemmett [P.], Arnold S. Taylor [J.i, P. Chatter 
ton [A.], John Anderaon 'A.], K. Gam^ll rjj. 

Mr. Joha Slater [/’.J hAs retired front candidAtoro 
for the Hun. Secretar^'ahip, and tuLs accepted noiui- 
nation as Member of Council [tee above]. 

Special Elections to Fellowship. 

At the mcetiim of the Council lost Monday the 
following candidates were elected to Fellowship 
nnder the proviso to By-law 9, viz. :■ 

Mowbbat Aston Green [J.], President of the 
Bristol Society of Architects, fi Princes 
Buildings, Bath. 

Edoar Hinton Fawckxek, President of the 
Cardiff, South Woles, and Monmouthshire 
Architects* Sacioty, 41 High Street, New¬ 
port, Mou. 

The Preaident'a " At Home.*" 

The President’s second “ At Home " tliis Seasion 
was given at the Institute on Tuesflay evening, the 
28th lilt. In spite of the unfavourable weather 
conditions the function was as usual well attended, 
members lieing present from all ports of the 
country. By the courtesy of Mr. Pare Claphara, the 
President had lieou able to arrange for the evening 
an interesting exhibition of drawings and photo¬ 
graphs representative of the late Mr. E. W. 
Mounlfonrs executed works. The ooliwUon 
included several drawings, iterspective views, of 
the exterior and of various ports of the interior of 
the New Sessions House. Old Bailey, Especially 
noteworthy wore some fine water-colour interiors 
by Mr. S. P. .Adsbeod. Other exhibits were 
drawings and photograplis of tiie Town Halls of 
Battersea, Lancaster, and Hheffield : the Museum 
and Technical Schools, Liverpool; the Northamp¬ 
ton Institute, Clerkenwiill; Battersea Polytechnic; 
St Olave’s Grammar Scho d ; .Sheffield Union and 
New Ward ; Nunstead Grange, the residence Mr. 
Mounlfurd built for himself at Godaiming. Mr. 
E. A. Gruning kindly lent plans and views of the 
Northern Assurance Cumpsuy’s Oflices, Lothbury. 
Another interesting exhibit was the perspective 
view of the river front of Mr. Mountfunl’s design 
for the London County Hall submitteiJ in the 
recent competition. 

Diploma in Arcbitectnre at Cambridge. 

The syndicate appointed to consider the desira¬ 
bility of instituting in the University of Cam¬ 


bridge a diploma in architecture have considered 
the remarks made by members of the Senate at 
tlie discussion on JtOth .lanuary, and now present 
to thu Senate the following amended report:— 

With regard to the possibility of framing a complete 
scheme of work, part of which would be post-graduate, 
leading up to sonio final test which might or might not 
carry with it a diploma, the syndicate are not imatiiuiuna. 
They adhem to their proposal of a pr eliminar y 05. 
aroination In subjects eoiuieeted with arehitectnre 
divided into two pai^ the first dealing with the 
uiathematicai and scientific principles on which the 
pounce of architecture U baaed, the second port com¬ 
prising the history and theory of arehiteetore and the 
allied arta. They think that an appropriate title for 
the uxatuination would be ** Exauiination in 
Ihmnary ArchiteetumJ Studies.” They propose that 
the e xami nations should be held twice a year and 
should be under the general management of the 
Board of Examinations; that one or both parts should 
be open to candidates who have kept three terms, but 
that a cauilidate should not offer himself for examina¬ 
tion in more than one part in the same term, unless 
he h(w previously kept eight terms and hue entered 
on his nin^ term at least. They further suggest 
that a candidate who has obtained hoDuurs, oroeeu 
i^owed the ordinary degree in the Mechanical 
beicncee Tripos, or bu passed in rarte I. and II. of 
the Special Kxauiinaiiim in Mechanism and A]iplied 
^ience, shall be exempt from Part 1 . of the Examina¬ 
tion in Ihreliminary Architectural Studies. 

The syndicate anticipate that the proposed examina¬ 
tion would be suitable fur various classes of candidates. 
They have, in deference to criticisms of members of 
the Senate, reconsidered their soggestion that it 
should bo a^od to the number of special examinations 
for the ordinary degree, and they now propose that 
the examination should bo one which tnav be taken 
during or at the end of any uf the regular courses 
Isading to graduation, and that it should not cniitlo to 
a degree except in the case of those who have taken 
honors in a part of any tripos examination or in one 
sectiunof the Mcdheval and Modem Languages Tripos 
(New Begulntions). It is to be noted that a student 
who has obtained houuura in his second year in ports 
of certain triples is now tntitlod to his degree atlho 
end of the third year witliout forthar examination, 
provided lliat he presents a certificate or certillcatea 
“ showing that ho lion, during the terms re<|nired to be 
kept snbscuucnt to tho term in which he obtained 
honours, dlligontly pursued s ronrsc of study in the 
University.” It would be open to such students to 
qualify for a degree daring their third year by attend- 
anco on courses comicetcd with the subject of the pro¬ 
posed preliminary examination in architectural studios, 
mid they might take one or both parts of the cxamlua- 
uon In the course of their tliird year. The syndicate 
propose that no candidate shall be entitled to'a certi- 
lleato Uiat he has passed the examination until he «b«ll 
have qualified for a degree. 

80 far as ooncems the class of stndouts who from 
the beginning aim only at an onlinary degree, it might 
be only tho moro intelligcut or the more energetic 
of tlicul who could pa99 both a spcci&I cxAtuinAtioD 
And thfi two pATts of the nrchitecturAl ouiuiiution by 
tile cud of their third ywir# iind in their case one or 
both porta of the orchiteotarol exAUiinotiou would bo 
deferred till After gmduAtion. 
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The Coocrete Institnte. 

ParticuIiTs are to hand of a newly foraiod 
nssociatioD, to be known as “ The Concrete Insti¬ 
tute,” which is suited to be the outcome of a demand 
among the professional and industrial intcr^tfi 
concerned to hare some centre for diMussion, 
investigation, and research work. Its obj^ts are 
to advance the knowledge of concrete and reinforced 
concrete, and direct attention to the nses to which 
these materials can be best applied; to afford the 
means of communication between perrons engaged 
in the design, supervision, and execution of works 
in which concrete and reinforced concrete are 
employed (excluding all questions connected wdth 
wages and trade regulation); to arrange periodical 
meetings for the purpose of discussing practical 
and scientific subjects nearing upon the application 
of concrete and reinforced concrete; and to roiHluet 
such investigations and to issue such publications 
as may bo deemed desirable. The President is the 
Earl of Plymouth [H-l.J, lately First Commissioner 
of Works; the Vice-Presidents, Sir Wm. Precoe, 
Sir Henry Taimer JF-], and Sir Wm. Mather. 
The Council, which is representative of the inter¬ 
ests concerned, consists of twenty members, and 
numbers, among others, Mr. Wm. Dunn [F.] and 
Mr. Charles F. Marsh, members of the Joint Be- 
inforced Concrete Committee whose Report was 
recently brought before the Institute. The Chair¬ 
man of the Executive is Mr. Edwin O. Sachs. 
Members are to consist of parsons pttifesmonally 
or practically engaged in the application of oon- 
croto or reinforc^ concrete and the production of 
their constituents; and persons of scientific, tech¬ 
nical, or literary attainments sp^ially connected 
with the application of concrete, reinforced concrete, 
and their constituents. The temporary ofiicoa of 
the Society are at 1 Waterloo Place; Mr. U. 
Kempton Dyron, Secretary. 

Fire-Resistiiig Properties of Reinforced Concrete. 

The fire-resisting propertiee of reinforced con¬ 
crete as applied to construction work aro clearly 
demonstrated by a fire which occurrwl in some 
premises devoted to motor-car work at Dayton, 
Ohio, and reported in a recent isine of the Etuji- 
necrituj Tlficord. The main portion of the factory 
consists of a miU-constriKstion building of five 
stories and basement, adjoined by a reinforced con¬ 
crete building enscted during the summer of 1907. 
The system of reinforcomont employed vras a com¬ 
bination of the Kahn trursed bar, the cup bar, and 
the Kahn expanded metal. The only feature of 
the building which was not absolutely fireproof was 
the window frames and sash, which were of the 
ordinarv wood construction. On 21 st February 
fire broke out on the fourth door of the concrete 
building. The fire soon spreml over the entire 
floor of that building, and. not being impeded in 
its progress by fire dmuw between the new and old 


erection, the flames were soon communicated to 
the old building, where the grtatesl damage wras 
done. The fire burned itself out on the fourth 
floor of the now building, and in burning out tho 
window frames and sash the flames licked outwanl 
and upward, and in wme few instances burned the 
sash out of the windows above on the fifth floor, 
but not so seriously as to cause any great ilamige. 
It was not long before the fire wu confined to the 
old building, and in less than three hours the 
fourth and fifth floors and roof liad fallen down on 
to the third floor a charred mass of ruins. The 
fire was stopped at this point, but the building is n 
wrc<k. The beat under the ceiling of the fourth 
floor of the concrete building was to intense that 
some iron pipes were bent completely out of shape, 
in some instances having saggeil down to the floor. 
It is interesting from the manufacturers' standpoint 
to know that within two days after the fire tho 
machinery was running in this building and opera¬ 
tions were iBsnmed. In order to ascertain whether 
the struetnre had been damaged to any extent or 
had been weakened by tho fire, it was decided to 
make a load test on the floor above that on which 
the fire originated. The bnilding was designed for 
a live load of 120 lb. persquare f<x>t, and the girder 
over which the test was m^c had a span of 22 feet. 
Equal arms on both sides of this girder were loaded 
so as to give a uniformly distributed load. The 
area covered was Be2 8<]aare feet, on which were 
piled 77.250 lb. of pig iron and other heavy mate¬ 
rial. This gave a uniformly distributed load of 
about 218 lb. to the sijuare foot, and under this 
load the girder in question showed a deflection of 
only in. at the centre of the span. 

Regulations for Remforced Concrete Construction. 

Messrs. W. H. Setb-Smith • F.] and Munrii, in a 
letter to 77is rimer regarding its recent article on 
“Regulations for Reinforced Concrete Constnic- 
tion,” say: “ It is indeed time that the attention of 
the community was directed to the vast financial 
loss, to say nothing of the loss of flour area, which 
it sustains owing to what your correspondent de¬ 
scribes as disgraceful, antiquated regulations which 
exclude this new and economical inetboil of build¬ 
ing—a method rcoogniseil by all tbo progressive 
nations as an iqioeh-ruaking invention as regards 
building oonstruciion. lly Sir ilonry Tanner's 
courtesy, we have closely followed the constructive 
principle and the prugres.s of tho new bnildings of 
the General Post Office in London, and after 
witnessing the remarkable structural foaU there 
accomplished by the most simple but strictly 
scientific moans, and realising that hv the adoption 
of reinforce*! ooucrote a saving of ^ per cent, in 
the cost bos been effected for the Government, we, 
in common with a Urge numl«r of architects, feel 
aggrieved that our clients should be debarred wjnal 
advantages owing to n want of more enlightened 
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ftnd progressive building mgulstions. Your cor¬ 
respondent refers to a large building in the south 
of London ns the first in the erection of which the 
London County Conncil hare relaxed the restric¬ 
tive provisions of tho Act in favour of reinforced 
concrete, but ^ are erecting a factory in the West 
district in which we have obtained tho consent of 
^e Council to construct all its external walls, not 
in reinforced concrete, but of steel framing filled 
in with brickwork of uniform thickness (sufficient 
to exclude damp) from the basement to tho fourth 
floor.” 

The Architects' Benevolent Soctetj. 

Tlie T-Squaro (Uub arc organising a concert in 
aid of the funds of tho Architects' Benevolent 
Bociety, to be held at the King’s Hall. Ilolbom 
Restaurant, on Wednesday, Utd June. The Prc-si- 
donts and OouncilK of the Institute, tlie Archi¬ 
tectural Association, and the Society of Architocts 
have accorded their patronage to the project, and 
among other distingmshed patrons are the past 
and present Commissioners of H.M.’s Works, the 
Earl of Plymouth, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, Jf.P., Mr. 
Akers Douglas, M.P., ami Sir Schomberg K. 
bfcDonetl. The preliminary list of artistes who 
have kindly promised to take part include Miss 
Margaret Cooper, Miss Lois Tanner. Miss Effio 
Cooke, Miss Maude Clarke, Mrs. A. IL O. Patey, 
Mr. Arthur Royd, Mr. Walter Limey, Mr. Alec 
Van, Mr. Laurence Baskoomb, Mr. George Parlby, 
and Miss Vickers' Amateur Orchestra. A Musical 
and Dramatic Sketch, written and composed by 
Sydney Fane, will he performed for the first time 
by Mr. Clarence Brown and Miss W. G. T^- nniiw I 
Tickets, 6s. and 2s. Gd., may be obtained from tho 
Librarian of the Institute, the Secretary of the 
Architectural Association, the Secretary of the 
Society of Architocts, and from hfr. W. J. H. 
Leverton, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, who is 
arranging the concert, and to whom all inquiries 
abould be addressed. A dinner is to take place the 
same evening at 6.80: tickets Is., to l>o Itad of tho 
above. 

Discovery of Byzantine Mosaics. 

Some By/.antino mosaics have been discovered 
in tho church of ^ta Sofia at Salonica which had 
been covered (as is tho practico in churches under 
Mussulman rule) with rude paintings in oil and 
paper bearing inscriptions from tho Koran. This 
discovery is duo to a French architect, M. Le 
Tourneaii, who has cleaned the mosaics and restored 
them to their original splendour. The mosaics of 
the centrM cupola appear to belong to the middle 
of the eighth century, and are of a primitive 
character. The figure of the ^fadonna in the apse 
is apparently of tho same date.— Joh.n Hebb fA’.F.j. 


REVIEWS. 

MODERN BUILDINGS. 

ilodem Suildings; Their PlauntHg, Canetruetion. and 
Ejuipmml. By O. A. T. ifiddleUm [^1.]. tutieted by a 
•peeialty ulected tiaff <>/ tontributm. In Sir Voltiiiuf. 
lOi. Od.ptrvaLneL [The CoxianPnbiitHnuiCmtmxny, 
Surrey Street. IT.C.] 

This work, viewed from the standpoint of scope 
alone, covers a wider range than any other of its 
class, and it is hardly possible to speak too highly 
of it. The title is sufficient indication of the author's 
ambition, and the exhaustive—one might almcst 
say analytical—treatment of a snhject which cin- 
bracis nearly the whole of modem architectural 
practice is in every sense a welcome departure from 
the suporficial and disoursire method unfortanately 
too prevalent among writers of technical books. 

The work corudsts of six quarto volumes, and it 
is in the manner in which Mr. Middleton has distri- 
butod throughout their well-printed pages tho mass 
of infur^tian he hod accumnlate*! that ho has 
shown his gift for discrimination. 

To the practising architect the most valnabbi 
feature of the work is the series of articles (OIus- 
trated with plans and working drawings, many of 
which are in colour) on various classes of buildings, 
such as dwelli^ bouses, schools, hospitals, libraries, 
baths, municipal bnilffings, churches, theatres, 
hotels, stables, Ac., each being sufficiently com¬ 
plete to be of real use to the ilesigner. Coii- 
structioTuvl detaiD, boating, lighting, ventilation, 
and a host of other subjects intimately related to 
building gancrally occupy as many chapters, and 
all are illustrated with uniform excellence. 

There are also fully illustrated and in other 
respects valuable chapters on steed construction 
and fire-resisting construction, infonuation on the 
law of easements, and a very ample treatment of 
specification writing and quantitiw. 

That most bewildering of all constructional 
methods, armoured concrete, is accorded a do- 
servetlly prominent position. To the old-fashioned 
practitioner tho couijplexity of this very novel ap¬ 
plication of ertnoreto is fast liecoming a nightmare. 
Tte anciimt traditions of building are threatened 
with destruede^ and the arch as a constructive 
deri^ consisting of separate and mutimlly anp- 
wrting ports, bids fair to become but a memory, 
bearing the same relation to its fcrro-ooncreto 
equhrolent as the illuminated manuscript does to 
tho cylindrical printing machine. 

In volumes v. ami vi. will bo found sections re- 
speotiyely devoted to Sonlh African and Auatralian 
planning and construction, in which connection 
tho reviewer would like to point out that, as regards 
the former, tho majority of tho buildings Uloatrated 
are entirrfy false, so far as they suggest masonry 
conatrnction, the walls being merely stucco-faced. 

The section dealing with office practice and 
dranghtsmanship (volume i.) includes specimen 

8 L 
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alphabets and certain hinta as to tlieir application 
Tho contributor <juite truly says “ the wrong 
aloped-strokc of * \ ’ ia frequently thickened,” and, 
presumably in order to establish his lH>Mt ddet, 
makes that identical error himself in his “ nhoct 
of Modem Lettering.” A comparison of his U, 
V, and W with the corresponding letters on t^ 
“ Sheet of Renaissance Lettering ” shows that in 
these Instances also tho same mistake occurs* 
Bes-ision is needed here. 

^lany well-known writers on technical and legal 
subjects bare contributed to the making of this 
comprehensive w<.rk, which will be found of value 
for reference to the student, tho architect, and the 
builder alike. 

FngnKRICK CHATTEBTOa [A,]. 


COMI'ETITIO.NS COMMIHEL 

Ilford Emergency Hospital. 

The fallowing corrtspondenco relating to the 
Ilford Emergency Hospital Competition is pub¬ 
lished byreiiuest of the CompstitionsCommittee:— 

0 CumlHil Strert, IP. 3m March llKia, 
li. JlcnJenon, Esq^ Hun. Secretary, Ilford 
Emergency Hotpital. 

De.ui Sin,—At a meeting of the Competitiona 
Committee of the Institute Lothrs were reiul from 
several architects drawing the attention of the 
Committee to the answers to questions issued by 
you under date of 12th instant in which for the 
first time the fact is disclosed that the Assessor is 
not an architect but a medical mao. 

In every important competition that has been 
held for many years past throughout the kingdom 
the Assessor haa been an architect of establisheii 
reputation as defined in the printed Regulations 
for Architectural Cumpetitions ” issued by the 
R.I.B.A. The Committee have reason to believe 
that practically every architect who contemplated 
uutenng on this couipetition was under tho 
iinpmssion that the Assessor referred to in the 
original instractious was an architect. 

The Committee note that in t^ case the Assessor 
whom tho Governors have appointed is Dr. Greene, 
and 1 am authorised to assure the Governors that 
we have not a word to say against this gentleman 
prafcssionally. 

While the Comiuittoo would in ordinary circum¬ 
stances have pressed for the amN>intmcnt of an 
architect alone as Assessor, in tue special circum¬ 
stances of this case they would urge upon the 
Governors tliat in the interest both of the Governors 
and of the competitors the adrice of an architect 
in such a matter is of great importance. They 
would therefore urge that some architect of 


standing should be aasociated with Dr. Greene in 
advising the Governors. 

It is in the interest of the Governors, because 
necessarily an architect must bo better aei{uaiuted 
with tlie architectural design, including planning 
and construction, and with tho relative cost of 
buildings, white Dr. Greene would still advise on 
the mtweal side. From the competitors' point 
of view they would be assured that from the 
teclmical side their projects would Iravo expert con¬ 
sideration. 

The Committee are sure that it is the desire of 
the Guvenuini to show every consideTation to 
competitors, who will expend a veiw large sum of 
money in submitting scliemes to the Governors, 
and that their interests ahonld tben4ore be care- 
fuUyguarded; while it is believed that tlw Governors 
will also realise that the suggestion made is one 
that will help them.—I am, dear Sir, yours faith- 
folly, Lvx MacAuhtrr, 

Secretary li.I.BJl. 

Il/onl Kmtrgtiicg Jlapital : Hth April 1908. 
Ian MncA lister, Esq .,— 

Dear Sir, —I am ro<|aest»] by the Governors 
to inform you that, in ardor to give efiecl to your 
Committee's suggestion. Dr. Greene has withdrawn 
from the Assesaotship in the 1 lesign Competition, 
and that, on the nomination of your President, 
Mr. H. Percy Adams has been appointed in hia 
place.—Tba n ai ng yoti for your assistance in the 
matter, I am, yours faithfully, 

B. Hknoebron, Son, See. 

P.S.—Encloseil ia a copy of notice being sent to 
competitors. 


Acton Council Offices. 

The following letter has been addressed to those 
mL-mbers of the Institute who took part in the 
competition for the Acton Council Offices in spite 
of the expressed wishes of the Council on tlie 
subject:— 

15//» April tlK))}. 

Deau Sir,—Y our letter of the- has l)«eD 

submitted to the Council, who dircot me to write 
to yon expressing their regret that you should not 
have thought well to roapect a decision arrived at 
after mature TOUsidetalion of all the facts and 
documents. Faithfully yours, 

Ian MacAuhthr, 

Secretary B.I.B.A, 
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SOURCES «)F 1X:<1’IRATI0N IN MOI»liUN \liT. 
By A. S. I»ixoN, M.A.Oxon. [F.] 

lUa.i Uf<jr* the Jrt n'orkfTt' tintU at Cliffvd't Tim Hall. Uf .Votwnirr lUOT. 


I T is coinpwativelj easy to disetarn Ibe meatol 
and Hpirituul forcen which aro at the root of 
tho artistic development of past ages whoM 
history is complete, and has already l^n, as it 
were, claseified and tabulated. It is much more 
difficult to do 80 in the case of our own lime. We 
are still too near to the nineteenth century to be 
able to se« clearly tho meaning of its phenomena 
and the due propartion which belongs to tlieir ap¬ 
parent psychicul causes. Some of them are con¬ 
stant and common to other times; some are new 
and peculiar to our own. 

By oomparison with our ancestors of the 
eighteenth century we are much given to the study 
of ruUiue; the great development of the natural 
sciences in the last century leaves this point 
beyond question. From our present point of view 
the growth of the sciences of botany and geology 
is most significant. In literature the same tendency 
finds expression in the poetry of Woi^worth and 
Tetmyaon, and in the prose of HuskiD, while tho 
latter has made it clear what accurate, il only 
tiartly conscious, observation of liotanical and 
geological phenomena underlay Turner’s rendering 
of forest and mountain forms. 

The whole of our great school of F.ngUah land¬ 
scape painting may be classified under this beading. 
Its reverent study of nature U in obvious contrast 
with the theatrical and artificial landscapes of the 
eighteenth century, and the full development of its 
power is in no loss marked contract with llie 
vxuaisite begiiminga of the Italian ReuaU^w. 
In the work of the pre-Raphaelite school 
reverent study of nature has no small [iftrt. The 
more recent impressionist school, in the midst of 
which wo still move, is too near to be accurately 
judged; its wonderful records of atmospheric ^ects 
strangely keep pace with scientific progress in tho 
realm of air and wther ; iU rejection of the beauty 
of definite form is in huggestive bannony with some 
of the developments of tne new tlieology. 

Theology—the divine science, the science of 
heavenly tilings— baa been one of the roost con¬ 
stant sources of inspiration of the arts from the 
beginning; the mosaic-workers of Rome and 
Ravenna from the fourth to the twelfth century, 
the Ltmibonls and Xomions and (iermnns in the 
M-call^ Romanesque period, the French sculptors 
and bnildcrs in the thirteenth, and the Italian and 
Flemish aiul English iminters in the fifteenth 
century, ell sal at the feet of the divine science. 
Alter the Renaissance other influences gained pre¬ 


dominance ; in the eighteenth centnry the inflnenca 
of theology on art had almost disappeared. What 
shall we say of the nineteenth? 

The ninoleentb century has felt the i^ueiiCM 
of two greet revivals of religious enthusiasm ; in 
the first lialf the Evangelical revival, and in tho 
second half the Catholic revival, often called tbe 
Oxford Movement. How far have the arts been 
touched by these great spiritual movements? 

I think it would be true to say that the earlier 
movement did not come into touch with tbe arts 
at all, but amongst types of mind differat from 
that which was i^uenced by the Evangelical school 
of thought there arose what might be called a 
collaterul tendency in the direction of natural 
religion, which found its dearest expression in 
literature, but which also, consciously or uncou- 
Bciouflly, has its relation to the reverent, and sium- 
times almost devotional, study of nature which 
marked the great landscape school of pointing. 

The cormection between the Oxford Movement 
and the pre-Rapliaelite, though unofficial, wUl not 
be disputed. Some of tbe finest works of Rossetti, 
Holman Hunt, end Ford Madox Brown have 
subjects which deal with the relation of the divine 
and human life. 1 need only mention “ The Girl¬ 
hood of Mary Virgin." '* Mary Magilalen at tlw 
Door of Simon the Pharisee,'* “ Tho Scapegoat, 
Christ in the Temple," " Christ washing Peter s 
Feet,” “ The Entombment." The same should be 
sdd of much of Bume-Iones’s work, though I 
would rather say of all of it that it is from first to 
last an attempt to realise in terms of human life 
the idials of tbe far-off heavenly dty. 

The effect of the Catliolic revival on architecture 
is more definitely marked; not only was a very 
large number of now churchea built under its 
influence, but the character of the intemd arrange¬ 
ments was changed and modifieil. It is remark¬ 
able, however, that the expressive or spiritual side 
of architecture has shown loss response to this 
influence than might have been expected. It would 
not be true to say that no scnlplure or painting of 
first-rate quality has been done in connection with 
ecclesiastical architecture, but the work which lias 
been done of this land is surely not in projiortion 
to the intensity of religious feeling which tho 
century has seen. 

Perluipe the most striking characteristic of nme- 
teenth centary architecture has been its versatility 
or cbangeabloness in the matter of style. Almost, 
if not quite, every post style has been tried in turn, 
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aud iu turn given op: Egyptian, Greek. Homan, 
HjvAntme, Itoniane*itte, GotJiic, English, Dutoh, 
French, and Spanish Benaisaance are all represented 
in luodom E^'land. This oclecticism in stylo seems 
to connect itself with another side of mental 

amount of attention 
wmch has been given to the study of history, and 
a habit which has arisen of looking at things from 
the point of view of the historian. 

Curiously enough, it seems likely that tho hU- 
torical method, when fully followed out, will re¬ 
verse its first ofiTeets; for we are beginning to realise 
that, however the historic style which wo envy 
was Mnorateil, it was not by imitating anvthing 
that had gone before. 

Daring the latter half of tho last century a deep 
fecung of disappointment began to nmlro itself 
felt at the result of the great revival of the arts 
pnorally and of architecture in particular, which 
had marked our time. In spite of all the skill, 
and all the learning, and all tho enthusiasm, which 
were spent upon them, the buildings and the sculp¬ 
ture, the wootlwork and tho metal work, did not 
look right It was this feeling of disappointment 
which was one of the chief rooU of the revival 
of craftsmanship of which we are all witnesses. 
An un^tural separation had taken place lietweon 
the ^igner or draughtsman and the workman, 
_wmch was a natural outcome of commercial anit 
industrial derelopmeut, but which was seen to ho 
faW to the arts, eepodally on their oxpreesivo or 
spintnal aide. Tho revival of craftsmanship had 
donbtlMs deeper roots than this, roots which take ns 
back to what was most noble and most permanent in 
^ aspirations which led to the French Bevolution. 
The separation of society into classes, which was 
an resential part of the feudal system, does not fit 
At all neatly into ibo indnstrial organUaiiDn or dis> 
organisation of society which has partly taken its 
plare, and it is quite out of harmony with the 
rwities, as well as the aspirations, of the reimblic 
of the arts. 

In the last yrers of the century there appeared 
a now thing which for a time was called a new art. 

It tod—or jwofeased to have—now lines, now forms, 
and now colours. I remember some few years a<re 
toing asked, in almost bated breath, by a lean^ 
German professor what I thought of the new line, 
mill, tho world had boon waitinff since 
the fifteenth century. It is true that fur a time 
wall paiKw, and book-oovers, and tiles, and other 
necessary objects were ixirvaded with strange curly 
lines, and formless forms, and morbid tints of 
colour, which wc<re sometimes so unhealthy and so 


to Uav ioes 

foul that it was easy to doubt if they might not bo 
of inferuol or diabolic suggestion. At any rate, it 
seems that the world, which had now so long 
broody over the fair aspoots of nature, could not 
keep Its eyes always turned away from her ugly 
^e. It was not enough to take the flowers, and 
herbs, and ammais for our models; wo must e\en 
suggestion from the ontraUs which litter tho 
floor of the s laugh ter-honse. ifanr of the lima 
and forms used were suggestive of aocadenoo and 
unnatunil development. However, it soems that 
I art tioiiVMu was no more than a paitsing infec¬ 
tion, of which the world ia already nearly, if not 
completely, cured. 

The study of history from an evolutionary point 
of view, stndy of nature—which are pocuuarly 

cbara^Tistic marks of tho nineteenth century_the 

growth of democratic feeling, which liad Its be 
ginmng in the French Bevolution, and theology, 
using the word in ite widest sense, which is more or 
leas Mnstant in all ages of the Christian ere, but 
which, at the same time, is a pnini which dis¬ 
tinguishes the nineteenth from the eigbteeuth 
century—tbeM i^m to me the four principal in¬ 
fluences which show tliemselves in connection with 
the development of modem art. The first has 
p^uced, pertops, the greatest and most char^ter- 
i^c rMiilts of all; the influence of the second has 
been of doubtful toneflt, and has already prodneod 
a reaction which we cannot bat hope wiU in time 

pr^uM a new anj 

more fruitful than we have yet known. Thoolotrr 
tos prmlu^ nothing so great as tho Rom^n 
flftwnlh-contury school of painting. 
« the thirl^th-century school of scufpture ii 

ineonriderable 

ni^tor of works of which we may to very proud. . 
^ democra 1 C impulse has, I think, only just 
to mid-o itself felt; its fuU developufent ia 
stiU in the future. What line it may tak7 wo 
^not yet toll. Trado-uninniam, tho labour 
^temenl. socialism, have in them some elemenU 

^ development of art, 

but they hare others which give us our only real 
hope for the future. ^ ^ 

In a happy doTelopmont of democratic instilu- 
tons wo iMy find tto soluton of two g^t 
proh^s-tbe remorel of two great ohstacl^ 
present stand in the way. For a real 
development of tho arts it is necLtary ttot^ 
closes of the people should desire and be able to 
share in the ac^uisiuon of noble and sincere work 
Md still more that all classes should participate on 

temis of ••retherlyco-opcraliouin ttoiVpredKon 
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THE ItOYAL rAL.VCES OF SCOTIiAXI). 

supplementaby illustrations. 


By W. T. Oi.DRiEVK [F.]. 


^ S onJy a few of the Inntern ilJuxtmtiona which 
^ were ffiven with the lecture at the Royal 
iDstituto on the 20lh January last caulJ be printed 
m the JockNAi, of the 2.ith January, it has been 
thot^ht worth while, in respinae tj inquirios, to 
puUisi. a few furthw details of Holvrood Palace 
Md Burling Castle. These are now 'given in the 
accompanying plates:_ 


Art. and were 

kindly lent for the purpose of my Paper by the 
Coa^ of Trustees for the National Galleries of 
oootland. I ought, further, to slate that Plates 1, 
2 . 4. and 6 are reproduced from jwncil drawings 
hy Mr. J, GUlespie, and Plate 8 from a poncU 
drawing by Mr. R. Campbell 


Holyrooil Paiact. 

Plates 1 and 2.—The ceiling in the morning 
i^wing-room. a general half-plan of which is 
shown on Plate 1 and details on Plate 2, Is perhaps 
the finest of all the seventeenth-century plaster ceil- 
ings in the Palace. The apartment being of grand 
proportions—about 40 feel by 30 feet -the space 
^orda scope to display the design with gixsl effect. 
This w be seen better by reference to the general 
view from the photograph reproduced on p. 202 of 
the January Joubtsal. The geometrical setting- 
out is very effective, though quite simple, while the 
variety of shadow, due to the differing depths of the 
onianumt, and the cleverly •* undercut *’ modelling 
give a most pleasing saise of artistic merit, 
entirely overcoming the feeling of monotony so 
common in this class of plaster ceilings, whore, as 
in too many cases of modern work, there is a total 

. .. and 

shade. The boldness of the enrichment in some 

can be seen from Plate 2, the pendants of 
fnut and loaf depending more than 9 inehes. 

Pfoto 8.—A geometrical plan of the ceiling of 
the ovomng drawing-room, reproduced from a 
measured drawing. 

PhUs 4 shows a spandrel panel of the ceiling of 

V .K. needless to explain perhaps, only a 
mirforn addition in the way of surface decoration. 

I'laU 6 gives very interesting details of the 
Mine crallng. It b unfortunate that it was not 
found pofwblo to reproduce the scale pUn of the 
entire ceiling. 

1 have already sUtod that all these measured 
drawings wore prepared by the senior students of 




* PATliamont House is here shown 

at the 8.E. angle from sketches by Mr. J. E. 

bearer, of Stirling. The upper view is reproduced 
Irom an tarly print, and shows the building b -fore 
ite mutilation at the hands of the Royal Engineers. 
The lower view shows it as it eiista now. a pretty 
spectada of the result of aUowing military oiupa- 
tion of historic buildings. 

Plate 7 gives details of an oriel window at the 
H. end of t^ W. elevation of tbe Parliament House. 
Tim refinwl Gothic mouldings of this building by 
Robert Cochrane, who died in 1481, is in striking 
oont^t to the Palace of James V. ailjoini^ 
which was commenced before the close of the 
same century. 

Plates 8, 9, ami 10 show the James V. Palace 
with its bold grotesque stonework. The principal 
fibres are Iwlkved to be grotesque representations 
of contemporaneous characters, and even King 
Jam^ V. himself u thought to be caricatured by 
the figure at the E. end of the N. elevation, ii 
^t to the upper courtyard. A sketch of this 
figure IS given on Plato 10. 

The iron gratings on tbe windows are said to 
have l»on added for the protection of Jam« \X in 
infancy. There U a story that a blacksmith from 
HU Ni^ns who did the work only gut payment 
dter the union of the Crowns, when be went up to 
London ^ got paid in pounds sterling instead of 
potinds Scots, t.e. twelve times the amuant be was 
entitled to 1 

The iHuatrations of Stirling Castle on Plates 7 

Architecture of 

OU Sttrbng, witli the pablisbers, Messrs. R. S. 
bhearer A Son’s pormission. 

Sti 
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THE ARCHTTEC'ITRK OF THE BRIT>r;F^ OF T.OX7>ON. 

By ProfesHor Berfskord Rite [F.]. 

Read before the Royal (iistitiite of British Architects, Monday, iSth May 1908 . 

T HK urchitectural assets of London are neither few nor mean. This vast collection of 
buililings includes very many of individual value, and quite a considerahle nnmlter 
of these are of supreme im{)ortance and decided lieauty. London may Ite said to 
^emble an annual summer exhibition of the Roval Academy in that as a collection it is 
indigestible in quantity and, inex’itahly, extraordinarily uneven in quality. Though the 
exhibition as a whole is a refinement of the collection submitted to the Council, there would be 
no difficnlty in conceiving an elimination of the annual exhibition which wonld produce, in a 
residuum of work of importance and eniinont charm, a small collection which could more 
safely challenge attention and enlightened criticism than the bulk. Though there was in the 
case of Iiondon no preliminary sanction, corresponding witli the function of providing for only 
the sur\nval of the fittest, so naturally exercised by the Royal Academy, the resulting collec¬ 
tion of arcbitectnral exhibits would, without donbt, under an eliminating survey assure ns that 
wo have, in our midst and about ns, as fine examples of architectural achievement, of magnifi¬ 
cent and picturesijue extent, as was possessed by any other capital of the world, Rome not oven 
except!^. Abating the interest, inherent, indefinite but very real, of the historic element 
for which in Europe Rome'is unrivalled, Lomlon can cite, after castle for castle and cathedral 
for cathedral, an ahl)ey of unrivalled artistic merits, churches, ancient and mo<lern, in multi¬ 
tudes, chambers of logisluliun worthy of a world-empire, puhlic and private palaces of 
husinesB, commerce, and social life, and houses of pecnliar charm. All this of London needs 
only that separation from the overwhelming tide of commonplace an<l brainless exercises 
among which it is exhibited, in order that the nuiny and great qualities of architectural value 
which it possesses may Iw recognised and rightly appraiscfl. 

Let ns take heart as to our standing before the world, and colle<*t our treasures mentally 
into a composition of examples of the many architectural schools represented in London. 
For a moment group the media'val monuments in this one city, and, after Westminster .\hhev, 
without peer, so illustrative of all the vitalities of ancient bnilding art, place Westminster Hall, 
as nniquely glorious in its roof ; then the Tower, the grandest and moat ustdiil medie val castle 
of these ishtnds, commanding the jKtrt and population at once; add the Temple Church, 
St. Mary Overie Southwark, St. Bartholomew Smithfiehl, St. John’s (rateway, Lambeth and 
hulhiuu Palaces, and the Charterhouse; do not forget the half-timlwred St 4 iple Inn in 
Holliorn, and we Iwvo citerl enough Gothic art to make a pilgrimage worth while to any 
media'val enthnsiast, and all yet fulfilling the original purposes of their fouiulation. The 
great era of the Renaissance has examples of its rising phases in Hampton Court, Holland 
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House, and the Middle Temple, while its maatere bequetUh ua pregnant fragments in St. Paul’a 
Covent Garden, the itanqueting House Wliitehall, and York Water Gate, and unrivalled 
wealth in Wren*® grouped multitude of churches. SL Paul’s Cathedral has a complementary 
group iu the solid dream palace of Greenwich, and the two mentally envisione*! may rival the 
Vatican. Then consider Hampton Court and Kensington in passing to the crowning group of 
Somerset House, and while shedding a tear for old Newgate, ask what city need l)e ashame«i 
of claiming pre-eminence for its Itenaisaance monuments while possessing such os these. 

Allow a small chronological hiatus to he supplied presently and collect the London 
Kxhiliition of the Victorian art movenienl, which may well liegin with the modem Keuaissance 
of Gothic at the Palace at Westminster, a vision of picturesque dignity unrivalled in Europe, 
the inconsequent hut grand St. Pancras Hotel and Station, and the jwwcrfully individualistic 
Courts of Justice, a singular tcstim«»ny to us of the blind enthusiasms of our oaii masters. 
Add the Albert Memorial and a park of selected churches, monuments of knowledge, art, and 
devotion. Besides this Gothic fever, the still jiotent Greek schesd could collect for its .Acro¬ 
polis the Propylieum of Euston Station, the British Museum, University College, the 
General Post Office, the National Gallery, St, Pancras and some great suburban churches, 
with many remarkable City buildings, as the Sun Fire Office and its neighbour. The Italian 
school, even when receding from popularity, could show the Reform Club, Horchester and 
Bridgewater Houses, then Burlington llotise and Burlington Gardens, St. Thomas's Hospital, 
other club [talaces, and all the work of its present reassertion mLvetl in an English mould in 
the later public offices. What a “ Ring ” could not London deck out with such altogether modem 
interests as are reflected in the Alla-rt Hall, Old and New Science Colleges, Natural History 
Museum, Westminster Cathedral, Victoria and Albert Museum, London University, Scotland 
Yard, and Whitehall Court One would fain picture the residential quarter of selected 
siiecimens of domestic architecture, from Adam to Norman Shaw, piquant and attractive, vital 
with the undercurrent of intimate comfort and sweetness that marks the English home. But 
there is no need to further enlarge on the wealth of London's architecture; elimination and 
collection will assure us of the artistic iH>Bition of the city, just as a necessarily similar process 
is required to gauge the movement of English art by a series of Royal .Auidemy exhibitions. 

'That impression of superior attractiveness which foreign capitals possess to English eyes 
lies more frc^quently in the arrangement and complete planning of the main avenues and public 
places than in the individual excellences of the buildings. Liberty-loving Britons have yet 
much to be taught of the blessedness of architectural d«H;]K)tism. Paris, Vienna, and Berhii 
differ fundamentally from London in their expression of the municipal organisation of archi¬ 
tecture. The glories of the Gliamp8-l’'ilyBfe8, of the “ Ring." or of Enter den Linden will be 
sought in vain here; the limits of the greatest achievements of modem ideals and energy 
prove how insuiierable in tlie case of London are the difficulties in the |mlh of the greater 
municipal improvements in which such architectural effects are to l»e eouglit. 

But the river has provided our metropolis with a thoroughfare, about one thousand feel in 
breadth, the main artery of its very core, which has scale, grandeur of line, organic union with 
the city, and a revelation of its whole architectural development that is grander than any of 
the masterpieces of civil p lannin g that we have instanced from the Continent. The redemption 
of the northern tidal sliore by the Emlmnkinent wall, with the rr suiting spaciousness ladween 
the buildings and the river, has in our own «lay added to the natural artistic wealth of London, 
and we now hold a position in which, without vanity, our architectural horn may be liltwl 
up and our trumpet blown wiUt confidence. 

This review of the architectural assets of London and of the value of the Thames, which 
as a river, let us remember, is by far the finest available in Europe for a city of first-class 
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magnitude, briuga uh directly to the consideration of itu bridge architecture. Perha|«». 
without the confidence given by an extended but select review of hisbiricul monuroenta or of 
the majestic river itself, we turn and reflect that this very majesty of saile in width, Uiese 
grandly curving tidal shores, are furnishing problems in design which will, and must, reveal 
that shortness of grasp, iuexjierience in esthetic, and stolid freedom of imagination which we 
know of a certainty characterise our national architecture of serious scale. The happy 
accident, often called the picturesque, the alTectation, learned and deeply humorous, of 
antiquity, cannot in bridge architecture effectively come to our aid ; these qualities, which so 
continually tif late have served the purposes of the architect, cannot endure the strenuous 
purpose of the bridge constructor, and though an ardent media-valist may have insight 
enough to redream with active motive the domestic or ecclesiastical life of the past, a vital 
mtslia'val London Bridge would l>e as impossible of achievement amid tide and traffic 
nowadays as tho characteristic though gory decoration of traitors’ or Lollards* beads on 
spikes above its gateways. 

London bos at least twenty-one bridges over the Thames, counting from the Tower to 
Hammersmith, with which to answer our expectations of failure: of these, fourteen are public 
road bridges and seven are for railways. All have been erected within the compass of a 
cuiiturj’, beginning with tho commencement of that now named Waterloo in 1811, and 
concluding with the opening of Vaiixhnll in 190fi. The railway bridges all come within the 
latter half of the century, commencing with Charing Cross in 18fi0, followed by tho West 
London Bail way in IHCH, rutney Railway Bridge, the latest, being o|>ened in 1889. 

In a general preliminary view it may apitear that the masonry bridges alone coimt as 
works of architecture, mainly on account of their material, the principles on which they have 
been therefore designed, and {Mtrhaps also on account of their monumental permanence. To 
the earliest therefore of the series tlieso initial qualities of architectural works l>elong. 

It is admittedly doubtful if tlie architecture of the first quarter of the lost century has any 
distinctive quality or character to obtain for it recognition in our day of antiquarian and 
traditional enthusiasms. The final quarter of the eighteenth century had pro<luced Komorset 
House, which has ))crlinps been rognrde<l os the climax and finale of the later Renaissance 
tradition in England ; the preliminary marshalling of the forces which resulted in Uio Gothic 
revival was then taking plm-e, to Im engaged erelong in the conflict of the styles, mainly with 
the nascent Neo-Greek movement, alrea<Iy founded u{xin tho publicatians of Stuart and Revett 
for the Dilettanti So«;icty, by Wilkins first and subsequently by Cockerell. The oxhaustiou of 
the long Euroiiean wars, with the relaxation and social sluggishness engenderetl by the lung 
|ieaca that ensued, have appeared to us as reflected in the lifuless condition of the building 
arts, and we connote no architectural work of first-rate iin)K>rtance with the pjeriod between 
tho completion l)y Sir Win. Chambers of Somerset House in 1786 and tho competition for 
the Houses of Fartiamont, halt a century later. Yet to this generation Iwlong two works, 
each of colossal magnitude, witnus-sing to a purity of taste, refinement of architectural know¬ 
ledge, and iMWer of constructive skill in achievement to which England had not heretofore 
attained. 

These two works enublo us to cbiim, for the London even of to-day. tho [Htssession of the 
most Isxiutifiil bridges erectotl in the world, clear in their appeal to tbu catholic instinct of 
l)eauty and iidmiUiiig their city and constructors to recognition in any review' of fiuiions 
architectural monuments. We could pass the bridges of the world in review without finding 
a |>air of successful rivals to these works of the curly uiiielcenth centur)’, an upot-h to which 
wo have not alTonled due recognition. Thua emibleil we worthily supply the hiatus in our 
chronological review Udwocn the close of the Renaissance iniluence and the new life of 
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Victorian Ckithic with two masterpieces, Waterloo Bridge being completed in 1817 and 
London Bridge in 1631. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century additiomil bridge accommoilation was u rocog* 
nised necessity, (or we find that, l>eHides the two great stone bridges just dealt with, the advent 
of iron as a practicable material was tnrly witnessed by its adoption in the erection of Vaoxhall 
and Soutliwark Bridges, the former occupying from 1811 to 18H» and the latter from 1814 to 
181U. Thus three new bridges were in coarse of erection overlapping one another. Waterloo 
and Vaoxhall commenced in the same year, and Southwark two years before the completion 
of the latter. The thrw? old bridges of Westminster, Blackfriars, and London were thus 
<loabUd before the rebuilding of the last named was undertaken; (our bridges l>eing thrown 
over the river in the twenty years which elaiweil between the commencement of Waterloo 
and Vauxhall in 1811 and the completion of London Bridge in 1831. 

.\ rest of twenty years then ensued, and another period of bridge-building begins. 
.\giiin a similar span of twenty years which includes the erection of six bridges, embracing 
the rebuilding of two and the addition of four new bridges above the former limit of London 
extension. It begins with the rebuilding of Westminster from 1854 to 186*2, and includes 
the erection of Chelsea Suspension Bridge, opened in 1858, and Lambeth, also suspension, in 
lHtl*2, then the rebuilding of Blackfriars from 1864 to 1869, the .\lbcrt Bridge, in hand from 
1863 to 1873, and Wandsworth Bridge, opened also in the latter year. All the six thus 
named in this second epoch of twenty years, like the first series, are road traffic bridges, but 
none wholly of masonry. 

During this second era of bridge building and entirely coverod by the decade of the sixties 
we have a group of five railway bridges. The series commences with the first instalment of 
the Pimlico or Grosvenor Itoud Bridge, 1859 to 1860; then Charing Cross, 1860 to 1864 ; then 
the Chatham and Dover bridge at Blackfriars, opened in the latter year, followed by Cannon 
Street, the widened Grosvenor Boud, and the West Loudon Kailway at Battersea, all complete<l 
m 1866. The total addition to the Thames bridges in the twenty years between 1853 and 
1873 is the not inconsiderable number of eleven, more than half the total of twenty-one that 
we have under review. 

Two railway bridges remain, the St. Paul’s Station bridge, alongside but not connected 
with and dissimilar in design from the Blackfriars railway bridge, oiiened in 1886, and the 
District Railway extension to Putney, opened in 1889. 

Then follows another group ol road bridges beginning with the third, alas ! only of 
masonry, the finely simple public bridge at Putney, commenced in 1883 and ojMjned in 1886; 
Hammersmith Bridge, rebuilt in 1887 ; Battersea in 1890; then the most significant of the 
whole series, the Iwscule bridge at the Tower, like all im|)ortant achievements the child of 
heated contioversy, in 1894, This decade had thus yielde<l six bridges, the thirty years which 
terminated with it having witnessed continuous bridge building and produced seventeen, an 
average of more than one bridge every two years. 

A cessation of practical result followed for twelve years in which only the temjiorarv 
wooden bridge at Milllatnk was erecle<1 and removed, and the last, but not least, to date, is 
Vauxhall Bridge, rebuilt and opened in 1906, after a life of ninety years, perhaps a parable 
of the practicable duration of iron structures in public usefulness. 

At the present time the widening of Blockfrnirs Bridge is iti hand for public purjHJsea, 
and note should Iw made of the successive increases demanded at Charing Cross, Cannon 
.Street, and Grosvenor Road of the bridges for railway traffic, iHwides the unnatural and 
happily invisible tubes of the City and South London, City and Waterloo, and Baker Street 
and Waterloo electric railways. 
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The erection of two proudly tine bridgea marked the hegiuniug of the nineteenth 
century which ere its course was fulfilled was marked by great artiatic movements, by such 
awakening and rekindling of sympathies, by recognition of what is imperial in the wealth 
and [tower of England and progressive in social amelioration and refinement. Works of 
marked architectural character and purity proceeded for a while with the development of 
engineering science which combined writh current architectural maxims and details, modifying 
each with each as at Southwark, Westminster, and Blackfriars; sometimes refusing all artistic 
assumptions and sometimes flirting with them in the railway bridges; rising to great engineering 
achievement, as in the Tower Bridge, clothing its machinery with the pageantry of 
media'val association; at Vauxhall waiving architectural traditions to seek some new art 
junction with metalwork; finally, for comfort, spoetl, and the now necessary avoidance of 
architectural controversialists, procuring complete alleviation from all the pains of this 
thorny subject in subaqueous borings. 

Would that this non-pnivocative sulution, Isith economical and scientific, could commend 
itself oven now to the railway comiMinies, whose sins against the amenities of the noblest of 
metropolitan rivers have seenied so miavoidable and are yet so grievous! 

It is not unnatural, therefore, to revert to the pair of gretit iiuisonry bridges with which 
the eenturv o[>oned, beyond the attainment of which no subseqaent erection advanced, and 
which, we fear, could not have immediate successors if even the means and the op[x)rtunity 
for their re|)etition were now afforded. The singleness of purpose in expression attained by 
consistent concentration of study njwn the classic orders, the fine appreciation of subtle 
delicacy of proportion, and the beauty and refinement of line evidencwl both by \Vaterloo and 
London Bridges, are not the product of a single effort on the part of a talented designer. The 
necessary atmosphere both for the student and for the [jublic is now lacking to us, and, 
imless by sheer and fot'hly conceived copying, it is against all the probabilities of the time 
that similar bridges could be produced for or by public bodies of the twentieth century. Our 
eves are enlightened, the honey has fermented, our [lalates are tinctured, and the light diet of 
pun' form [tails. Not hut there are attempts at naive simplicity, which result in emptiness of 
interest, or that the revolt against the [iicture«t[ae (save the mark !y and meaningless orna¬ 
mented construction is not healthy; hut the stepping-stones to such refinement and power of 
design are by the considered elimination of forms that l)ecomB supertiuous and by the 
emphasis consetpiently attained by that which remains. Initial emptiness is barren cf 
snggestion, oml emphasis by imported rather than integral ornament is soon discounted. The 
architectural atmosphere is largely the product of the architect; tlie architect is ultimately, 
perhaps now os always, the pupil of masters, that is, of a school, and the school is the 
home of doctrine. The fear of dogma in architecture has followed its misapplication, and 
glancing from Waterloo and London to Westminster, Blackfriars, and the Tower Bridges tlie 
change both of tem[)eruture and of the constituents of the architectural atmosphere may be 
note<l with some sense of demonstration. Something haiqiened to make these later works 
possible which had not Injen in the slighted early yeiirs of the last century. 

Our subject is drawing to the consideration of the further needs of London traffic in 
bridge building, and assuming for the moment the question of material to be entirely settled in 
favour of masonry, we may Uierefore with earnestness review the results upon the bridge 
builders of our fathers' generation of their architectural faiths and heresies. Have our 
departures from traditional lines of study, and our easy rejection of the school of classic 
thoroughness in favour of the enthusiastic anti<|uarianism of the mwlem Gothic delusion, 
made it easier for public taste to foresee the failure of great bridge designs attempted in an 
artificial atmosphere of unreality and affectations ? Couliicting architectural standards have 
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wroagbt not unmitural confusion in tho childlike minds of artistic engineers, and while 
we mock at their oni&mouts, despise their {larajiels, anti belabour their turrets with Uie 
battering-rams of professional criticism, the world may well laugh if, in up-to-date enlighten¬ 
ment, wo can only advise them, in consequence, to rub out all the architecture and let the 
naked truth speak fur itself. 

Architects might be sheltered in such an alternate hot and cold treatment of iron and 
steel work design, but assuredly ought to have a doctrine according to knowleilge for the 
architectural problem of the lesthetie treatment of masonry bridges. 

Wo may re-erecl the inm bridge at Vauxhall in steel and survive the ordeal to our own 
satisfaction, but conld wo attempt a new masonry bridge from the Emhankment, in view of 
Waterlo<>, without l)e«M»ming conscious of how much farther down stream the Tower is from 
Waterloo, or even from London Bridge, to tho architect, than it appears to be to a more 
irresponsible passenger ? 

The conclusion might appear reasonable that the Buccession of iron to the inheritance of 
stone has inevitably severed traditional descent in design, and that London Bridge is as 
necessarily the last word in masonry as Vauxhall is the latest in steel. Tho long succession 
of London iron and steel bridges, broken only by the granite bridge at Putney, jxiints in this 
direction, as well os indicates that if yon want another there is nothing else to be done but to 
repeat tho Swan-song and again reproduce tho record of London Bridge. Truly a miserable 
confession of tho decay of genuine inspiration if it ever comes to this. Tliere is inspiration 
and stimulus enough in the modern design of steel bridges of the world from Niagara to the 
Zambesi, great in variety of constructive principle and (esthetic expression, to potently 
negative the fear that the subject is uninspiring or fulfilled. But is bridge building still in 
the sphere of architectural practice ? Granted the reiiuiaite and unaltering conditions of the 
constructive design of groat arched structures, is there now the power to express the delight 
of the architectural mind in their fashioning and refining, and when necessary of emphasising 
them with noble decoration ? How much that the Tlenaissanco drew from its Human ancestor of 
bridge-building instinct was nuconsciously sacrifice*! wlien the Gothic revivalists put themselves 
and their national art into gondolas at the bidding of impulse in order to pass beneath a 
Ilenaissonce Bridge of Sighs ! Architects have since then gone up, rather than down, the stream 
of time in search of progress, blindly struggling against tide, aided only by fickle winds. 

With diffidence, be it suggested, we have found a pis-aller in the Ponte Vecchio, and are 
prepared to find shelter in picturesque design, of truly infinite |x)ssihility, from the liarrenneas 
of our disordered styles. All this is feasible, and in good strong hands may be noble and 
enduring; hut the sad inevitnbleness of the multiplied temptations to liad architectiue, and of 
irregulaled cliimney-stacks and external sanitary works, most cull for a jianse if the suggestion 
BO charmingly rendore*! by oar Presidiuil advances. Street bridges are a novelty; welcome, 
indeed, in xdew of many problems alike practical and artistic, and as pro{Kmiidod by Messrs. 
(7oIlcatt and Hamp singnlarly attractive, hut the nobler quality of the iinlnirdoued causeway 
must remain the ideal architecturally, as it is likely to do practically. 

It is, is it not, vain to preach here a return from tho involuntary exile or actual captivity 
of autiqnarianism in design to tlie Fatherland of our ever-living present. Vain lai'aiiKn we 
have airt'ady burst the Imnds which connected our life with the progress of thu age, and 
cannot see its reconstitution ; any reconuueneement of menUl training, any limiting of viKtoii, 
to what Chamliers, Bennie, and Oickerell saw when we first broke away and, turning the 
head, looked liackwurds, seems nuw' so imiKissible. But it is not really so ; the ap|ieul of 
architecture is universal if only IxicauH*! of its duvelopmont wherever civilisation Is on the 
forward march. The tradition broken in England has been essentially maintained on the 
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Continent, and mncb that may have been miased, notwithstanding, in the romantic develop¬ 
ment of Ecclesiastical and l>ome8tic architecture and decoration, has been compensated for in 
the sustained progress of civil and imperial art. There aue many mwieru masonry bridges in 
Europe which, though lacking the grandeur of scale possessed by London or Waterloo Bridge, 
because lacking such a river, are snbtly instinct with modem expression and movement 
of design. Among the bridges of Paris will be found refreshing suggestions of complete 
accord with the development of current architecture, in must cases calling significantly upon 
sculpture, in method entirely of the present age, for sweet and gracious emphasis of idea, 
(terman bridge construction, too, with its more practical expressiveness, is strong, though 
the examples that rise to mind are more combinations of monumental abntments to iron 
structures, but always vitally expressive. Effort for originality in masonry bridges is not the 
keynote n6ede<l. Originality has come iwwerfully into the modem design of steel atructures, 
always bringing witli it interest and often complete artistic satisfaction ; but stonework, crying 
always witli u voice from the ages, is harmonions only when tnned to more familiar chords, and 
demands, not the coiiragoous science of the engineer, so much as tlie cultivated knowledge of 
the studiously receptive artist. 

Could not serious experiment bo made with vast bridge design for imisonry ? Lack of 
exiierience would seem to demand it of ns as a necessary course of study, while the presence 
of opportunity may make its neglect disastrous ! Are we prepared to claim titnesa for so 
great an uiulerlaking as the assured quality of any successful or eminent practitioner to whom 
such a task may perchance bo allotted ? If Lon<lon requires bridges, has Luinbin other ideals 
to offer than those results of that architectural atmosphere for which in the greatest measure 
we are ourselves as architectural thinkers and practitioners reB[>unsibIe ? The matter is 
liecoming urgent, and the review of means and needs cannot therefore now he iuappnipriate. 
.Architectural education in a widening sense is upon os; eoneeutrution upon its ex|)ression in 
one of the noblest types of structure l)ecome8 both students and authorities. 

\ claim may now not unreasonably be made for new means of crossing the river on 
belialf of the ordinary traffic of commerce near the heart of business, where time can Iw most 
effectually saved between the north and south sides. No new i)OsiUon for a road bridge has 
lieen appropriate*! iwtwcen London Bridge and Westminster since the opening of Southwark 
Bridge nearly ninety years ago, the rebuilding to a greater width of the existing bridges at 
Bbekfrium and Westminster l>eing the only public provision fur the extra growth of central 
London traffic during a century. 

With the exception of the distance between London and Southwark bridges, which is a 
little over a quarter of a mile, the space lietween the lower bridges averages about half a mile 
on the centre lino of the stream. Of this group Lambeth Bridge can hardly cotint in its 
present condition. Thus, where the traffic is heaviest in the City the opportunities of cross- 
communication are hut siniibr to those of Clielsea and Battersea. 

Two propositions for new bridges have of recent years been mooted for consideration and 
discussion, but each uftart from tlie other. The first was heard of in connection with the 
planning of .Mdwych about ten years ago. The western arm of that crescent attaches itself to 
the approach from Waterloo Bridge, the widening of which was then under disensaioo; while 
the eastern Iww correspondingly supplies the point for a new bridge at Essex Street, where 
the level |Hirraits of an easy spring for a land arch over the Embankment. This site is just 
midway between Blackfriara and WaterltK*, ami about a quarter of a mile from each. The 
project is one that probably has not lieon lost sight of by the advisers of the County Council, 
hut it seems lt> have pnswsl out of public notice. It 8h<»uld he revived as complementary to 
the Ilolboru and Strand route, to which it wtiuld give a more complete usefulnew. The 
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direction of ita southern approticb baa l>een auggested by ^^r. Paul Waterhouse as a straight 
line fn>m the Bethlehem Hospital dome to the central entrance of the Law Courts, but it 
would seem that one from the Gladstone statue to the Elephant and Gvstle radiating point 
would 1)0 more serviceable and as good planning. 

The second bridge proposition is one that Sir John Taylor, whose great authority on such 
matters ensures respect, dealt with from the Institute Chair in the adjourned discussion on 
Mr. Waterhouse’s Pa|)er on “The Itoport of the London Traffic Commission,”* on 11th Jnne 
190t). which I venture to quote. He then said :—“ I am perfectly satished tliat the blocks 
which occur l)oth in the Strand and at Westminster in Parliament Street—and I think that 
the Strand is aliont the very worst place for a block in London—are due solely to the want of 
further bridge accommodation. There is no bridge uceommodation for vehicles between 
Westminster Bridge and Waterloo Bridge, and as a consequence we find ImndnHls of vehicles 
travelling across Waterloo Bridge nnd across Westminster Bridge which desire to get to 
Charing Cross. My impression is that if a bridge could be erected across the Thames from 
somewhere in the line of St. Martin's Church or King William Street to Waterloo Station it 
would 1)6 of enormous service, and would stop all the confusion of traffic at the ends of the 
present bridges. 1 am sure of that, l)ecause if you come in a cab or an omnibus from 

Waterloo, you come across Westminster Bridge and turn up Parliament Street to got to_ 

where ? Charing Cross. Precisely the same operation is going on all day long across 
Waterloo Bridge.” 

Our President, Mr. Collcutt, in his Address of November 1900 referred to the opjiort uni ty 
which in the previous year seemed to present itself for removing the railway station and hotel 
at Charing Cross to the Surrey side on to a site adjacent to the terminus of the London and 
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Sonth Western Ituilwav. This reniovni >roulii provide a site and approaches for a public 
bridge just wliere it is deuuinded. The hoi>e may be expressed that the completion of the 
renewal of the Clioring Gross station roc»f is not a sufficiently important consideration to out¬ 
weigh the enormuns adviuitages to Central London north and south of the river ensuing from the 
accomplishment of this proposal. Mr. Collcutt remarked on the financial aspect of the proinmi- 
tion that the present space occupied by the station and hotel is of such enormous value that 
tliu railway company, hud they adopted the scheme, would have l)een but little out of pocket. 

London needs bridges Isith at the Temple and at Charing Cross, and their erection on 
either side of Waterloo Bridge will adjust mure approximately the setting out of the distances 
lietwcen them and the rest of the series from the Tower to Battersea, which, us has already 
been shown, is most unequal and insufficient at the heart of the traffic. 

Expansion in value and increase In usefulness is already contemplated on the southern 
hank of the river by the appropriation of the splendid site for the County Hall which enhances 
the importance and urgency of the bridges problem. Increase of rateable value, as well as of 
municipal amenity, will go far to justify taking up as a practical matter the increase of the 
bridge communications. 

Tower Bripgr. 

Bif J. Wolfe Barrj, Kng iHBgf; Sli Horace Arrhltect: iHSft ! coi>i f 830.0(K). 

One has a lurking fear that works of art much cursed by coutemponuies have greater 
vitality than the more favoured tliat it appears proper to bless. Posterity has an awkward 
habit of ignoring the current logic of criticism, by dimming her eyes to what may urgently 
anuoy ours, and discerning greatness where we felt absurdity, and ]>ietarosqae interest in 
features which may well full below the passing standard of uttuinment and knowledge. 

That this will ultimately befall the Towor Bridge there can be at largo but little doubt. 
This generation of architects has seen anathema liecomo recommendation, and the <»ppositu 
sense adopted witliont compunction by ardent doctrinaires without much difficulty. Thu 
Gothic gimcrack of the granite casings of the towers, the ridiculous departure from faith and 
truth, unseen and therefore heinous, in that the starling bastion basements of the towers are 
n{)acions ohaml>ers for the machinery over which the lofty towers are carried on girders, are 
probably curses harmlessly en route home already. It may not be so perhaps, as we cannot 
succeed in conviuciug ourselves that the architectural garment Is either integral or worthy. 
But it is an incident only, and a i>altry one, comimred with the greatness of the structure, 
its praclii-al conquest of a difficult problem, luid its overjwwering expression of tu|>sey- 
turveydom when the huge Itascules lift and lower themselves us easily as a pair of hands. 
What should we say to the architecture of London or Waterloo Bridges if their central 
spans did the same ? Indeed another sort of man is needed to look at the Tower Bridge to 
whom architecture, as we know it. is of no account. 

Lonix)S BniDGK. 

John Ronnie (o&. lS31)iV Suno. Ocotko iV Kir John liennie. contneton: : i?4X5,OSl tutol coot viib ap. 

procKhn £1,458^111 U*. (vido HNl/ih'r.S March Widonod ItMTJ-S: Kir lion). Raker: ooal (eontrael) <.05,409. 

The exjireasion of apparent continuous stability denied to the Towor remains to Loudon 
Bridge, and is the distinguishing element of its desigit. Complete sufficient strength, 
emlHRlied in graceful lines and adequate propfirtions, characterises this more tluin any other 
bridge. Unaffected simplicity is charming where it complies with lieauty of form, and is not 
attained either by the ignorant or by accident. The alteration to the cornice by its gross 
enlargement to carry widened footways ou cantilevers of most weakly drawn profile, and the 
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Bubetitution of an open for a solid parapet, are deplorable, and the total artistic effect of the 
bridge has very greaUy suffered thereby. The design, as an artistic composition, only just 
survives the makeshift, and has ceased to give the unalloyed pleasure of yore. 


Cannon Strkkt lUn-WAt Bbiimib- 
Sit John H»wk.bBW; ISSa-lSSe: coil £19S.OOO.- Widened ISSJ: Mr. P. Bredy. 

One cannot well predicate elegance for a railway bridge, and the more primitive tral»eated 
horizontol form seems directly appropriate for the long travelling masses of the trains than 
an arcade which invites refinement of drawing and suggestion in adornment. The iron 
causeway, with its grim supports conducting to the cavernous mountain of the station, is 
instinct with expression, and, if it may be said, with architectural fitness. The pseudo- 
classic order of Doric pillars, with their simple caps, and the heavy but satisfactory bruckel- 
ings of the cornice under the pathway, are not unsuitable as an iron interpretation of a 
pseudo-architectural idea. 

SotrTHWAKK BrIDOE. 

John Rennie: IStA-lSl'J; U>Ul co»» ASOO.OOO. 

Tlie treatment of the design again eridonces the skill and restraint with which the name 
of Rennie is deservedly connected. The arches and piers are fairly proportioned, and the 
difference of treatment is clearly marked between the design of the stone and ironwork. The 
bridge is noteworthy as completely crossing the river in three spans, London Bridge, also 
hy the Rennies, employing five arches, and Waterloo nine. It is to be hoped that London is 
not to lose all the q^te testhetically satisfactory bridge designs in our generation, but the 
necessary and now settled rebuilding of Southwark Bridge may involve us in a serious 
artistic loss which we shall be unable to replace. 

St. Raul's Railway Bbuxie. 

Sir J. WoU# Barry and H. M. Brunei: 1888-1886. 

Until the river can be enjoyed, whatever charms the design of this bridge may contain 
are difficult of access, and one fears unimportant. Its iron arches and stone piers echo 
Blackfriars Bridge, but have no marked character. 

Blacktiuabs Railway Bbtdok. 

J, Cubitt and P. T, Tamer: 1863-1864. 

This bridge of lattice girders, with arched crossed connections, iron columnar piers, 
with inverted curved console-like junction jtiecos between the girders, has character, and were 
it not for too earnest attempts to give architectural proportion and decoration to the piers, 
should gain credit for directness and simplicity of treatment. It is metallic, is manifest 
engineering, and definitely a railway bridge. It is an odd contrast both to St. Paul’s, as a 
railway bridge, and to its distant brother at Wandsworth, which is a public bridge. 


BLACKFBIARS B!UI)0E. 

Joa. Cabin and H. Carr: 1864-1869: eosi aboot £970.000.—Now beiii( widonad: Sir Benjamin Baker: 

eslimate £908.000. 

This bridge should l>e a success; the character of the differing materials is preserved. 
It detail eminently the product of its period, of the Victorian-Gothic type. The forms 
are bold and vigorons. Adjectives have l^en freely applied to it, assorted according to 
the critical standiiomts. Ho the bridge has interest. It is in the direct line of heritage between 
Westminster and the Tower Bridge, and we are still waiting for a better modem combination 
of masonry and metalwork. 
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■ WATeRLoo Brukie. 

George r>o<U and Sir John Bennte: 1811-1817: total ooct /Q37,392. 

There U little remaining to be said in the presence of any view of this successful design. 
It is a convincing exhibition of the artistic value of that absolute solidity and convincing 
stability which masonry bridges possess almost inherently. Lightness of line in the nine¬ 
fold arcade gives scale to the river and adjustment to the wonderful fa<,'ade of Somerset House, 
while the later Embankment wall, itself masterly in simplicity and power, has not injured the 
grouping. The unique quality of a natural combination with buHdings makes stonework the 
proper material for civil bridges, just as one concedes ironwork without difficulty for those of 
railroads. The criticism that the twin columns which decorate the piers are supertluous 
should lie qualified by the consideration that, though their main purpose is artistic, their 
presence modifies the proportions of the piers to the practical extent of sulaluing them to 
balance the slender masses of the spandrils and the lightness of the bridge upon the crowns 
of the arches. Without these columns the bridge would appear thin between the piers. The 
horizontal line of the bridge, being practically level, without any designed camber, permits 
the coniice to return and mitre jiroperly on the projecting bays of the piers. 

Chakikg Cboss Railway Briooe. 

Sir John HAwkibsw; ISCO^ISSA: coct ifISO.OOO.—Widmed 1883: Mr. F. Bmdjr. 

The two great brick piers, remains of the former Hungerford Suspension Bridge, and the 
use of lattice girdeis differentiate this from its younger brother at Cannon Street. It also locks 
the architectural motive; the cylindrical piers suffer in consequence, and only under and near 
is the bridge impressive- It unfortunately strides across the finest reach of the Embankment, 
and diminishes the view of Westminster. On aesthetic grounds alone this railway sliould be 
removed to the southern shore. London will then marvel at the view from alwul the Adelphi 
Gardens westwards. When this is accomiJished, and when the brother to Waterloo Bridge 
replaces the railroad, the views towards east and west will be added joy of not inconsiderable 
value to the world. The coming of the County Hall over there must hasten the day ; then 
what a view! Westminster: the charming (how unsuitable an adjective and yet how true) 
Scotland Yard groa|«, and Whitehall Court, now completely lost to public appreciation as a 
whole, with the western eximnse of sky liehind them. This is for our time to do. 

Westminster Bridob. 

TbotnAs l>i«e : ldt>t-I8C3: oort ^373.189. 

We all feel this fine bridge to be wrong, weak in its lines, inappropriate and stupid in its 
cast-iron spandrils, Gothic traceries and cuspings. We should therefore regard its earnestness 
as a sign that our position is privileged at the conclusion instead of at the commencement of 
the Gothic revival. For if we had lived in the days of our fathers we should in all proltability 
have done after their works. Compare with the Gothic of the Tower Bridge again, and be 
thankful that Westminster is no worse. The mutations of taste give us all thought, and we 
hoi)e humility. 

L-AMBETn Bridge. 

I’. W. mu-lun: 1S63: E4S,{N)0. 

Shortly perhaps to disappear. Sir Benjamin Baker has described this bridge as “ the 
work of an engineer insufficiently experienced in bridge design.” So Peter Barlow, F.R.S., will 
soon appear only as editor on the covers and title-page of ** Tredguld's Carpentry ” for remem¬ 
brance. A guu<l masonry bridge is needed here, the position is control to largo masses of 
London, and its proximity to the Palaces of Westminster and Lambeth should pro{ierly weigh 
in the problem. 
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Vauxball Beiikjk. 

Ui. M. FitxcnAiuiee, C.M.O.. Engineer; Mr. W. E. Rlle5< FJILBJI.. Architect! lilOi-1906. 

This is both fresh and refreshing, at once purely mechamcal, with some frills reminiscent 
of passing fancies. The super-balastors, the comparative position of scalptnral art, British in 
feeling and struggling with scale. The whole a great move in the right direction, but rather 
too close to us to appraise fairly; but how much above what is higher up! 

Gbostenok Roai> Railwat BattKiU. 

Brighton IUUwbt ; Sir J. Fowler ; 18.W- IS60. Chntiuun BaUw«y ; Sir C. Fox: 1S65. ToUl eott £815,000— 

Wiilened recently. 

.Absence of charm or power, even of that commonplace directness which we want from 
railway engineers, and yet no greater faults or manifest errors of taste. But it seems difficult 
to become a real failure if there is real transport to bo done in a practical structure like this. 

ClIELBRA SusPKNSIOK BsilXiR. 

Tbomaii PngQ: 1S54.1838: etMrt £118,106. 

One regrets the encomiums uttered by railway passengers in the trains on tho Grosvenor 
Road Bridge on this design, fearing that the prettinees of the unsuitable and trumpery detail 
are their cause. .Any suspension bridge contains so many simple elements of cliarm that the 
obvious nonsense of these pinnacles and domes is provoking, and the want of di.scemment 
between what is essential and the trumjiery so common. If it was only for Battersea Park, 
with its brickwork waterfalls and glades, it would !« oil in keeping, but it crosses the river 
and demeans a fine Embankment with its fancifulnoss. 

Ai.ukrt Bkioob. 

R. M. Ordiib: ISilS.lSTS: ea«t £117,878. 

There is a certain grim scale alxiut the curved line of the bridge that deprives the susr 
pension lines of their direct pnqjose, but the impression remains that the whole is a masterly 
engineering achievement, though marred by some triviality in detail. A remarkable contrast 
to its distant neighlioar at the other end of Battersea I’ark. 

Battebsisa BaiiMia. 

SirJ. B***lgette: 1B»7-1S®0: cost ril&.OOU. 

One of the artistic sins of the late Metropolitan Board of Works, to be 
unexplained architectural triumphs as the Victoria Emliankment and Putney 

Wkht Lonpon Rail wav Bbiimib. 

Msssnu Bnxlcvr A Bertrsm; 1SA8-IS63. 

Little known, but not wicketl, it has the character of an economical and 
road bridge, with large simple arches. 

Wandswobth Bbipoe. 

au. Urdlili: lS7t-lS78: owt £140,000. 

Unfortunately by the gifted author of the Albert Bridge, Altogether unworthy of the 
Thames, onplensant, a lattice cage to the passenger, with weakly-looking hig pillar suxiports 
and absurd capitals; ns little known as the former. 


set against such 
Bridge. 


serviceable iron 
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Pl'TSEV RaILWAT BiUIkJK. 

W.JAComb: l«87-I889. 

This is b evidence from the road bridge adjoining, a sensible railway laktice girder 
construction on unfortunate j»seudo-nrchitectural pillars. 

PcTXKY Bbidoe. 

Kir J. lUulKette: 1883-1SS6: <S»t £240.000. 

Covers the multitude of errors for which atonement is demanded Iwth by Batters^ and 
Hammersmith Bridges, designed by the same engineer. How convincing all this is that 
Sir J. Basuilgelte should only have designed for masonry ! 

UAMEEnsaiTB BuiiMm. 

Kir J. BBZ»I«eUc: 19«7 : cost £8*2,117. On old louniUtianit. by Twrary CUrkr. 1827. 

The list should Ite extended to Kew, which is beyond the county, if a pleasant finish to 
the series is demanded, but things are as they are, and London must stand the bad ornament 
which mars this otherwise doubtful suspension bridge as best it can. There is little excuse 
and we cannot happily dwell upon it. 

Tljere is ample wjirning as well as encouragement in the L«)ndou bridges. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Hrsby T. H. 4 BK, Vice-Presidnil, in the Chair. 


Mb. H. HE.KTUCOTE STATH.VM [F.J said 
ho had much plea.<nire in moving a vote of 
thanks to Profeaoor Pile for his interesting and 
suggestive Paper. Before coming to the briilgos 
he wotdd make one comment on the list Professor 
Pite gave of their fine possessions in London 
architecture. Among them University College 
was very properly mentioned, ami bo very much 
regretted to see in tho Royal Academy a design 
for doing what the architect of that building never 
intended, namely, the closing up of the quadrangle 
towartla the street by a return building. He 
sincoTfly lioped that proposal would never bo 
Carrie*! out. It would be destroying tho view of 
Wilkins's best work and taking away from tlm 
neighbourhood tho one fine open space it possessetl. 
More considerations of room ought not to be con- 
siilerwl as everything. Coming to the general 
scope of the Paper, the author rather reminded 
him of tho story of Balaam: ** I called thee to 
curse mine enemies, and behold thou hast blessed 
them altogether." Seeing that Professor Pite was 
commencing with Waterloo and Ijondon Bridges, 
and coming down to these more recent ones, he 
had tbmght that a more decided contrast would 
bo drawn between the architectural truth and 
grandeur of tho old bridges and the alisolute gim- 
crack of some of the later ones. He could not 


understand the tone in which Professor Pite sjwke 
of structures like the Tower Brid^ and Blackfriars 
Bridge. As to what he said of the engineering 
interest and power ot the Tower Bridge he wan 
with him entirely; but he had gone over the bridge 
before it was opened and ha*! seen those piers 
standing on nothing, ami it gave him a shock simh 
as Iw hail nm-er quite got over. Ami not only was 
it a shock to one’s irsthetic sense to know that 
they stood upon nothing, hut then* was also the 
qDMtioD, how long would it remain a monurocintal 
bridge ? They did not yet know the Ufo of a steel 
stmetore. When they built a tiridge upon a rock 
they knew it wonld lart five hundred or a Ihousaml 
years, but they did nut know how long that steel 
structure would remain immovable, or bow lung it 
would be before the girders upon which it stood 
would have to be renewed. There was one point 
with reference to Waterloo Bridge which was 
sometimes lost sight of. Part of the grandeur of 
that eon.sisted no doubt in its unaccommodating 
horir.ontal line from liank to bank. Be did not 
know whether it was realised that Rennie got that 
by making an artificial slope on the south side, 
and that when a cab horse strained up with one 
from Waterloo station to t)i« toji of the hill he 
was doing that Itecause Rennie wanted a horizontal 
bridge. The effect, however, wa.s exceedingly 
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grand, and be believed it waa Ganova wbo aaid be 
should have thought it worth while to come to 
London only to see Waterloo Bridge. With 
regard to Westminster Bridge there was a curious 
T^t. That suffered from the same mistake as 
tlia Tower Bridge. Just as the Tower Bridge was 
suppos^ to harmonise with the architecture of the 
Tower and to be Gothic, so Westminster was to 
be pse^o-Gothic because it was to harmonise 
with the Ileuses of Parliament. But the outer 
arches that one saw were not the real arches of 
construction: these were inside and were of a 
different line, and abuttetl close together upon a 
skew-back, tbs result being that any movement 
from the traffic on one section of the bridge was 
communicated to the reet; that was the reason 
Westminster Bridge was never <iiiik! quiet He 
agreed with what Professor Pile said about 
Putney Bridge. It was a very fine structure indeed, 
and Hammersmith Brid}^ above it was to his 
mind a terrible oontmst; it was a most astonish¬ 
ing thing that the two should have been built by 
the same engineer. One p;>int he should like to 
know: Why could they not have masonry bridges 
in future over the Thames ? lie believed the great 
obstacle was what he calle^l the rarfectly iinneces- 
sary fancifulnesa of the Thames Conservancy. The 
Thames Conservancy had got into their hews that 
the piers must be got farther and further apart lo 
allow for the Thames traffic. Ho would like any- 
one to stand by the river for two or three hours, 
somewhere about Vauxhall Bridge, and see what 
the Thames traffic araoante<l to—a few puffing 
steamers dragging two or throe barges after them. 
Were they to have their monumental bridges spoilt 
simply for the sake of that ? Largo vessels could not 
pftfla shove London Bridge, and above it there was 
^ly no traffic on the river Thames worth much 
couMdeiation. He was perfecUy certain that 
masonry bridges could Iw built, with the same pro¬ 
portions as London Bridge, which would not 
interfere with the traffic in any apprecmblo way 
whatever, and it was simply from an exaggerated 
notion of utilitarianism that they wore to have 
steel briilgea in future because arches were wanted 
a few feet wider. There was nothing to prevent 
stone bridges being mads without iiiUtrfcring with 
the traffic of the river. With regard to the 
railway bridges, ho could not help thinking that 
some 'of the very plainest of them were more 
agreeable than what were supposed to be the 
ornamental bridges, for the exact roa.son that 
they were of simple construction; and where 
they did not go In. as Professor Pile said, for 
nseiess capitals they did nut offend against taste, 
because they were simple constmetinn and did 
not pretend to be anytiiing else. On the whole, 
whether a bridge be a stone bridge or an iron 
bridge, it seemed to him that, regarding it os a 
work of practical use, generally spe^ng the nearer 
we kept to plain constructiun the less likely we 


should be to offend good taste. However, he quite 
admired the decoration of the new Vauxhall Bmge 
with sculpture. He thought that bridge a very great 
success. Granting that they must have steel bridge 
at all, Vauxhall seemed to him a highly artistic 
bridge. It was rather curious, though, that it bad 
not ueen considered quite who was to see those 
statues on which some very eminent icnlpton hail 
been employed. The sculptures could not be seen 
from the h^k except by special permission, as it 
was all private. When be went to see the bridge 
when it was just finished he got permission to 
go on one of the wharves to look at it, but 
there were no steamors plying np and down, 
and no one could see the sculptures. It was 
almost a question whether they should not be put 
inside the bridge instead of outside. There was 
a quantity of very fine sculpture on some of the 
B<une bridges, hut there was a constant traffic of 
passenger Imts up and down the Seine, and every¬ 
body could see the sculpture. If more sculpture 
were to be put on their bridges it wotikl be 
rather dcaimhle to consider from what point of 
view it could be seen by the educated class of 
the public. 

Mn. W.E. RILEY [F.], .Superintending Architect 
of Metropolitan Buildings and Archit^t of the 
London County Council, said it afforded him great 
pleasure and gratification to second the vote of 
thanks for Professor Pile’s valuable and most 
interesting Paper. He bad taken great interest in 
the bridges of London since bo hod been connected 
with the County Council, and particularly in 
Vauxhall Bridge. Ho should like to point ont that 
Vauxhall Bridge as it now appeared rt-ceived a very 
considerable amount of bias by the effort in the 
first place to make it a masonry and snh8ei]a«ntly 
a masonry and concrete bridge. Before be hail any 
connection with the sohemo, the piers which 
formed the foundation for the five-arcli spans of 
the bridge were already constrncU-d and nearly to 
the waU<r line. It was dlscovererl from the restric¬ 
tions laid down by the Thames Consert’anoy that 
it was not a practicable metlnid of solving the 
problem. There had to bo provided for the 
purposes of navigation at all times, even during 
construction, at I^t three openings, each haring 
a clear waterway of 70 feet in width, one haring a 
clear headway of 16 feet and the other of 16 feet 
almvo Trinity high water. It transpired that it 
was impossible to construct a masonry bridge and 
keep to those figures the whole time. The entire 
scheme luul therefore to bo roconsidorod. The 
Bridges Engiuot'.r of the County Council acting 
under Mr. M. Fitzmaurico was in the room, and 
would hear him nut that it liecatne ultimately 
necessary to make it a steel arched bridge. The 
problem which was then presented was biassed, as 
they would readily nnderstand, by their being com¬ 
pelled to put five spans. It was not gonemlly 
known that Mr. Norman Shaw ba<l a grand idea 
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for BoWing ihi* difliouititiS of this bridge, and that 
was to put an immensa cambor-bcam from one 
abatment to the other, BUpjKirted at intervals. If 
tliat conception could have been carried out, tt 
would have been not only a fine ^ bridge, 
but nniiiue in its treatment. The width of 
V'auxhall Bridge was WO feot, and they^ would 
remember that tramways passed over it. Ue 
thought that, even with the present spacing, the 
deflection of the centre span, hail the cambor- 
bcam construction been adopted and the requisite 
headway obtained, would have resulted in a five- 
inch deflection each time it was fully lowlcrf. 
This of course rendered tliat scheme impracticable, 
and they liad therefore to resort to an arched steel 
construction, which might bo regarded as a legiti¬ 
mate solution of the problem. Personally ho very 
much regretted that the emphasis, at any rate of 
onfi ftbulment^ which h« should like to csll iim? 
oenmoniil ulmtxnenl of Westminster, had not 
been approved with pylons. Wr. Stathnm a 
criticism of the possibility of seeing the sculptured 
ornamentation had also been thought of; it bad 
been at one time prc.posed to put an arched 
opening at the WestmlnsUir end to permit of a 
continnatiun of an embankment roadway alongside 
the river wall running through the abutment fw 

carriage and loot trafiic; but the extraordinary cost 
of this and the inability of obUining the necessary 
amount of land rendered it impracticable. It was 
however niEde tt ftolid abutment, so ho old not 
Buppoae the proposal could ever now Iw ' 

He should like to have entered more fully Into the 
details of the subject, but it was getting Ule, and 
be would therefore ask them most cordmlly to p^ 
a vote of thanks tw Professor Pile for bis very able 
Paper, which must have involved an enormous 

amount of time and study. » n 

Mu. W. C. COPPKIITHWAITE, L.C.C Bridges 
Ennineer, thanked the Institute for nlTordlng him 
the'^opportunitvol hearing a very intorestmg Paper 
on a matter which was of interest to all l^iidoncrt, 
but more particularly to himself, for bo wm to 
some degree responsible for the way in which those 
bridges ware managed, lie had bad • 

U> do with Mr. Biloy in the matter of Vauxl^l 
Bridge, and he hod had more to do than he wanted 
with the various criticisms which met th^ 
whose businese it was to carry out any pubUo 
work in London. It was a very great disappoint¬ 
ment to all eoncemed—it was before his time—that 
they could not have a masonry bridge at Van^^l. 
It was cwiginally intends*! to make it granite. Then 
the idea was given up, and it was decided to make a 
s*>ries of masa concreto arches—not of conCTcte 
blocks, but in single masses. That had been done 
on a small scale in many places in Germany, but 
never in a place like the river Thames. It wonld 
liavo been carried out in that way, *inly unfortu¬ 
nately there was a clause In the Act which pro¬ 
hibited the liiniUtion of the headway during con¬ 


struction, and that was fatal to putting any wntrM 
in. Therefore they had to think of a method to 
enable them to put their spans in m the solid 
without any temporary work whatever. That was 
the oauBouf the long delay in the complotonof 
the bridge. But thinking the matter over wto he 
ha«l to lake out the steelwork of the bridge, 
he was not sure that the trouble was not a 
blessing in disguise, because he did not think 
they could ever have had a bridge that 
tecturally good within the limitations of \au^inU 
Bridge, he^nse the Thames Conrervancy 1 ^ so 
much to say in these matters. ith the width of 
the river at Vuuxhall and with the amount of 
iateJ^J they were asked for, they were limited to 
GO feet for the piers. As a matter of fact, they 
hail two piers which were 16 feet 8 inches wide, 
and they had two other piers which were 14 feet 
8 inches vride. Ho spoke under correction, for he 
would not pretend to a knowledge of architectural 
proportions; hut if they put up a m^ive ^n^y 
bridge on those light piers it would, he thought, 
have inven the effect ol on orchitoctural monumont 
on stilts, particalarly at low tide. NN ith this tyi® 
of bridge at low water those piers would look 
extremely poor and thin, and for that rearon alone 
it was advantageous to have the steelwork instead 
of the masonry. With regard to the steelwork 
itself, he must say they were indebted to Mr. KUey 
for the way in which the architectural details were 
worked out. Ue had always had a feeling himself 
that the defecU of steel bridges were very much 
more the fault of the architectural profession than of 
the engineers. When iron bridges were first com¬ 
menced in the forties the architectural profession, 
he thought, rather turned up their no^ at 
ironwork altogether. The construction of steel 
bridges wont on for many years, as if it had no 
connection whatever with matters H«thetic. Ttot 
hail been the difticulty. It was only lately that 
they wore beginning to realise that oven in a piece 
of steel or iron work they could, with proper care, 
have a certain ie 8 tl,etio effect and good value as 
wclL He hoped that in the future, if they had 
any more work to carry ont in London, they should 
have the advice of the Institute. 

The CHAIIIMAN (Mr. Henry T. Hare) ^d he 
could not lielp thinking nilh regard to bndges 
built In a great city like Iiondon, that it was rather 
on architectural problem than an engineering one. 
The bridges across the river in the middle of 
London wore such important architMtnrM objects 
that the 8*81116110 consideration was infinitely more 
important than any other. Profeswr Pito had 
given them a most interesting historical review of 
the bridges over the Thames, and had told them a 
yreat Tnimy thing# that voro new to ih 6 ni. He 
rould not quite agree with all his remarks about 
the iron bridges, and proUbly what Mr, Btetham 
said must have appealed to others besides himself. 
Of all tlio metal bridges over the Thames there 
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could be no dbpute that tbi> one mt Vauxhall woa 
the must guccossfuL Nevertheless he could nut 
help feeling great regret that it \vas a metal bridge 
and not a stone one. Mr. Riley and Mr. Copiwr- 
thwaite ha»l explained the difficulties in the way 
of its l)oing built with stone, and doubtless those 
difficulties were practically insurmountable. Rut 
it seemed to him that those difficulties ought not 
to have existed. The conditions laid down by the 
Thames ConiM'rvancy wore of a purely arbitrary 
nature, and had no regard to tho lesthetic side of 
the «iueation at all. It was ridiculous to lay down 
conditions of that sort which seemed t > live no 
regard to the extremely imporUnt aspect of what 
was practically a public monument as well os a 
public convenience. As far as he remembered, 
when this uuostiun was discussed some years ago, 
one of the difficulties was not only the practical 
difficulty put in the wav by llie Thames Conscr- 
servancy, out there was the question of cost. It was 
said, he believed, that a stone bridge would cost so 
much more than a metal bridge; and ibat com¬ 
parison of cost was Inaed on a granite bridge being 
80 much more costly. What occurred to them at 
the Institute at the time was that Portland stone 
might have been used with equal advantage. 
However that might be, he thought London could 
congratulate itself that thev bad gut a very ex(»l- 
lent metal bridge at Vauxliall. He trusted Mr. Riley 
mi‘»ht lie able to jwrsuade the London County 
Council to put the pylons not only at one end of 
the bridge, but at both ends, because pylons at 
one end only would look rather odd—at all evente 
from tho river. With regard to Mr. Statbam's 
remark that tho sculpture cuuld not l» seen, of 
course if sculpture wore placed on the piers of the 
bridge it was intended to be seen by tho people 
who wore on the water. In the same way, if 
pylons were put at one end of the bridge it would 
(oi>k very otld to anyone who was on the river if 
they were not put also at the other end. 

PuoKBKaoR ITTE, in responding to the vote of 
tliauks, said tliat uerhape he might venture to say 
that he had not selected this subject. He ha<l been 
honoured by a request from the Council, and it 
was a mutter of personal regret to himself, as ho 
was sure it most w to others, that tho President, 
who took such a keen interest in the subject of 
bridge design, luid gone over to the other side of 
the Atlantic, and was unable to be with them that 
evening. With regard to the really practical 
question of whether the next two brid^ a'ere to 
lie iron or stone, be did not think they had heard 
anything that evening that was very illuminating. 
Of course he had not expecUsl Mr. Riley to tell 
them when tho bridges were to he commenced 
and a’luit the cost was to be. Rut the hridgee 
must come. The bridges ware wanu-d, and the 
public wore going to have them. It might com¬ 
fort the Meeting to know that the Thames Con¬ 
servancy was sunk in tlr; Port of London Bill. 


That was going right away up stream, and what 
the new Port Authority aas going to be of course 
was still in tbc Rill; but if they did not give us a 
stone bridge we must know tbo reason why. Hu 
must say he did not understand why Vauxhall 
Bridge was started as a granite bridge and that 
the reading of tho Act of l*arliament was only 
imderstood when the piers got np to water le\el I 
H \'BUxhall Bridge could be 8tarte<l as a 
granite bridge and got up to the water level 
as a granite bridge, the next London bridge must 
be got above tho water level os a granite bridge. 
Then if tbe^ liked to make concrete arches with 
wire and stickjaw on the inside let it be so, but 
there must be no manner of question that they 
were nut going to stand any iron bridge in sight of 
Waterloo; and sooner or later might Heaven take 
that Charing Cress Bridge out of tho aay! He 
thought if they worked 1^1 enough at t^t they 
Would get it, b^uso that was just the spot where 
a bridge was wanted. They might have to wait 
for it tiU they got the bridge at the Temple; Uiey 
must have one at tbe Temple first, and there they 
could have five arches if they liked. For hitnseii 
he did not realise tbe impossibility of getting over 
tbo river in three masonry arches. Mr. Hare had 
got pluck enough to sweep the engineers into 
limbo, into the gas works and sewage tanks, and 
Jo all the bridges himself 1 He rtsally thought 
that if Rennie could do tbe river in tliroe arches 
of that shape at South work, Mr. Hare could do it 
in atone, and block it up on the top to get over 
Thames Street This was not exactly joking, 
because tbe matter was in the pot It was only 
stated in The Tima on Friday or Saturday last 
tliat tho designs for Southwark were brought 
before tbe Bridges Committee, and he thought 
the Art Cuuimittee ought to aak for thorn. He 
did not think it would Tie amiss if they saw what 
was in the pot for them at Southwark, and then 
when they knew that, tbnv should be a little bit 
nearer seeing what they s^uld have at the hamls 
of tbe greater authority a little higher up tbo river. 
But it must he stone. They must stick to that 
plea. With Somerset House and the Embankment 
and Waterloo Bridge, they could not have anything 
else but masonry bridges off that einbauicment. 
They must take to boats again to see tho sculp¬ 
ture. Tbo steambr.at service had gone, it was true. 
But they should liave to take to yachting on tho 
Thames. Let as much sculpture as possible be 
put outside the bridges so as to tempt people to 
take to liOHtiug. .As to the general atmosphere of 
criticism with regard to the Tower Bridge and 
other things, the atmosphere of their meeting-room 
was peculiar; it was definitely architecturwL It 
WHS tinctured by what was current in Uicir own 
minds as architects, and it was speaking in that 
atmosphere that be cursed and blessed alternately 
to please himself only, and for that he begged 
pardon, and returned tunks. 
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nmoNiGi.F- 

Tbe President. 

The Presidont, Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, left 
England fur Cnnada last wuuk. During his abaenoe 
the Proaidontial functions will be performed by the 
Vice-Preeident*. 

The Annual Elections. 

Tho Chairman of tlw (ieneral Meeting lost 
Monday. Mr. Henry T. Hare, in opening the 
pnMioedings -aid be rc^reltwl to have to call 
iitteiiticn on liclmlf of the Council to a circular 
which had liion iBsueil within the last few days by 
a memlwr of tho Institute with reference to tho 
annual elections which were now taking place. 
There could, he thought, be no objection in a 
general way to a member circularising his fellow- 
members on a subject he was interested in, but 
such member ought to l»e very certain that the 
statements he mokes in his circular were justified 
by facts. The ciroubu- in question referred to the 
work of tho Practice Standing Committee. The 
inembers of the Institute Standing Committees 
devoted an immense amount of time and trouble to 
the work of thosa Committeai, and he was sure he 
was not overstating tho case when ho said that they, 
as a bsdy, wore actuated in a very thorough manner 
by the interests of the Institute, and tliat the whole 
of their labours wt're devoted to that end. There¬ 
fore, when any stateiueuts wore made writh refer¬ 
ence to their work, they shimld be very carefully 
consideretl, and nothing inaccurate should bo allowed 
to find its way into such statomenLs. In the cirou- 
lor in question he w'as sorry to say there were a 
great many inaccuracies, a great many things which 
wore overstated, and a great many things which 
were wrongly stated. In those respocts alone ho 
thought the circular in ijUPstion renrcheusible 
cnotigin Hut there was another iwint; tniscircnbr 
liad lieen sent out in an envelope which was n 
culoumhie imitation of the envelope issued from 
tlio office of tho Institute conlaiiiing the nomina¬ 
tion forms, an onvnlope which conid not convey 
any otlrcr impression limn that it enianatod from 


tho Institute, and was therefore calculated to cxer- 
ciae on influence over those members who were 
voting, which was an improper influence. Such 
an action os that could not be oundemned too 
strongly. It was not the first time that a thing 
of this kind liad happened. Soma years ago the 
same course was token by a member of the Insti- 
tute now deceased, and at that time it was stigma¬ 
tised in no measured terms. The Council trusted 
tliat in the future this kind of misdemeanour 
might not be repeated. No doubt most of the 
members who received this circular w uild diseouat 
many of the stateinonts it contained after what lie 
had said. With those few words he thought tho 
subject had better bo left. 

Exhibitioa of M. Hnlot's Prix de Rome Drawings. 

Announcement lias alresuly been mailo in the 
•lotnisAi, that, by the courtesy of the French flo- 
vemmeut and of Nf. Ilulot, the Preaiilent had liepu 
able to arrange (ortho exhibition in London, under 
the auspices of the Institute, of tho beautiful draw¬ 
ings made l»y If. Jean Ilulot during his tenure of 
the Grand Wx do Rome. These drawings, which 
comprise a series of studies for M. llulot’s restora¬ 
tion of the Ancient Forlifieil Port of Selinus, wore 
on view at tho Paris Salon last y^r. The original 
intention was to hold tho exhibition early in the 
pr*«ent Session. The drawings, however, wore 
required byM. Ilulot for reproduction in his forth¬ 
coming book on the ruins of SoUnus, and the 
exhibition had ootLse<}uentIv to be poBl]>one<i M. 
Hulot now sends word that tho drawings will 
be available (or the Institute's purposes at the 
beginning of July, aud tho Council ore making 
arrangements for their exhibition from the 18th 
to tho 20th July in the Gallery of the Old Water 
Colour Society, Pall Mali East. The Conimittee 
who have the matter in hanil bojw to induce M. 
Hulot to give a Paper explanatory of his work. 

Eighth International Congress of Architects, 
Vienna i9o!i. 

Tlie International Congress at Vienna opoued 
on Monday, the IHth inst., and closes on the 21th. 
The provisional programme will bo found printed 
in the Jot’ici in for the 8ih February last. Various 
railway com{xanic« have granted special facilities 
and re>luced ratu to meinliera travnlliug from the 
Cnited Kingdmn, and a pcrsonully conducted party 
left London last Friday, travelling by I tover, Ustend, 
Cologne, Ntlrnburg, arrinng at Vienna on Sunday. 
Meiulxirs traveUiug indepondontly hod the choice 
of several routes, the tickets lieing valid for forty- 
five days, allowing Htops at varinmi towns, and the 
option of returning by a different route. Tlvo 
British Section of ^e Permanent Committee have 
arranged for the International Exhibition of .Archi¬ 
tectural Work a special exhibit of English Domestic 
Work (exteriors and interiors) oxeentod within tlie 
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last ton yearn. The collocsien ooneisted mwnly of 
photographs, their hanging in Vienna l)eing super¬ 
intended hy the Librarian of the Institute, Mr. 
Rudolf l>ircka. 

Suggested Minister of Fine Arts. 

In tint House of Cotnnions last week Sir G. 
Robertson askwl the Prime Minister if he would 
^insider the desirability of creating a Minister of 
Fino Art-s to be in charge either of a w|iarate de¬ 
partment with an expert adtnsory Itonrd, or to hold 
the poaition, in conjunction with crther duties, 
such as those of the (’hief Commissioner of 
Works. Mr. Ai«iuilh, in reply, said he thought 
that the duties referred to, so far us the State 
could usefully imdertako them, were adu piately 
discharged by the First Commiraioner of VVorks. 
The cieatioD of a new office woulil, in his opinion, 
be of doubtful advantage, and would lead to an 
undoubted increase of expense. 

The Housing BiU. 

In the House of Commons on the 12th insU 
Mr. Roms’* Housing Bill wo.* read a aecoml time 
without a division. 

Tlie object of the Hill. Mr. Bum* explained, wim to 
provide doniestic conditions for the |ie<iple in which 
their pliyiiral health, thrir morals, their rlunwctar, 
and their whole social eonddion could be improved. 

It aimed at securing the home heallby, the honse 
beautiful, the town plc-asant. the cit> ilignifiwl. and 
the suburb salubrious. It aimed at eecurine morr 
homes, better houses, and prettier atroets, so that the 
character of a great people in towns, cities, and 
villages could hesUll furtlier improved and strengthened 
by the oomlitions under which they lived. Ou the 
bousing side it sought to abolish, reciinatniet. and 
prevent the slum, and it asked rnrliamonl to eflace 
the ghettos of meanness and the Alsatias of squalor 
found in many ports of the I’nited Kingdom. It 
hoped to take effective steps to put down iiumy of the 
unpleasant features iu our purely industrial towns, and 
to roodor model dwellings, similar to those that were 
so prevalent in Germany, leas frequent m the future 
thou now. The Bill sought to abolish by-law streets, 
with little law and much monotony; to gel rid of the 
regulation roails that were so regular that Uiey lacked 
Unit line of beauty which Hogarth said was In a curve; 
to improve the hoallh of the people by raising the 
charaoter of the house and the homo; and hy extended 
inspection, supervision, direction, and gnidonce hy th« 
central snthnrity to help local authorities to do mors 
than they wars ^ing at presonl. Tltc schemes corned 
out ftt ilouTOviUfl, Port Buulif^ht, Ki»r*wick, Hull* 
Wolverhampton. Ac., tht.weii that even under the 
cxiating laws, by-laws, and regulations, given the 
inclination, the imagination, iho memis, and the 
lireadlh of view. It was possible to do in exceptional 
instances whnt the presont BiU sought to help other 
districts loss favourably situated to do over a wido 
area. What a few public-spirlteil owners, etimpaniea, 
and corporations hail done, withont loss to thomsolvea 
—on the contrary, it liml l»een economically profitable 
for Ihout to do it^lhe DiU would cuiible a number ol 


oUier people and associaUons to accomplish. In a 
word, the BUI provided-firrt, the medium of agree¬ 
ment. which, he believed, would prevail m W per coni, 
of the case*; than, failing agreement, eonfetr^ ; and, 
as the last resort, compulsion, imposed by the CCTtraJ 
body, which would do lU beet to pursue Uie Une of 
least resistance in carrying out its work. It frequenUy 
happened that a large owner of land near a toa n who 
look a broad and generous view of the development of 
hi# t^te was fruslrateil in hU effnrU l^uae some 
inlrrveuing owner wlio lacked bromlib of vu'w 
not co-operais in making the ameiiltics of the nel^- 
iKiiirhood as pleasant as they ought to bo; ami hitherto 
Uicre had been no means of bringing all the 
together. This was a iiiaUer provided for by the BilU-- 
Mr, Huriu referr^^ to llu* nnw Victoria Station, whirii 
he beUeved would be, when finisheil, the handso^t 
railway station in lAinilnn. .\limg the western side of 
Victoria Station was a n’d brick and I’onUnd stone 
wall which was a crwlit to the railway compauy and a 
delight to the passer-by. That was tlie result of a con- 
ferenoc between the Counlv L\mncil aiiil the railway 
director*. Tlifre were huiidrwU of places nrand 
Ismdon where, through conferences, there had been 
this co-operation lietweeii owmrs and the local 
authority. Tlie Citv. In coiijitnctioii with the I'ounty 
Council, could not 'have made the enormous Inuis- 
formation that had lievu iiusdr In Ismdon daring tlie 
last fifteen or twenty years without the power* givM 
them h\ the London iiuildiii^ Art. Thai Act ou;;hl 
to bo extended universally throughirat the United 
Kingdom to every local authority, and ihla BUI was 
the lint stop in that direction. 

The Bill also sought power to compel every Coantv 
Council to appoint a nu'dical officer of health wnth full 
powers over housing anil inspection, and further U 
sskeil lliat defsidt twwers should be given to the 
IsMol Government Board over the rural anthority 
and the County Council, anil that there should be a 
limit of time for carrying out any work prescribed. 
If the woA was not carried out, the Ixical Govern¬ 
ment Board would in some eases direct the County 
Council to carry it out. and if they did not do m. 
would apply for a tnitiuUmut to force them to lake 
action. tVliire there was default under I'art II.— 

« Closing Order* and r»«nolition Order*”—the I-ocal 
OovemmonI Board might require the local auUiority 
to Uke such proceeding* as they might direct. If the 
local autliority (aUed to carry out a rscouslnicUon 
scheme unilcr Part IL, the lowal Government Board 
might again take action by default. .All these orders 
they bojicd to make enforceable by mandamuA. 
AnoUier uschll reform was the interpretation of wliat 
wa* “ reasonably fit.” There wn* an iinplieil condi¬ 
tion when a landlord let a tenement that it was 
reasonably 111 fur habitation *1 tlir beginning of the 
contract, but there wo* no iiower to moke him keep it 
reasonably fit during the whole period of oconpatiun, 
and he thought that ought to bo done. They dispensed 
in several coses with appeals at quarter sessions. The 
owner would have an appeal to the I,oca] Govcrmnrnt 
Board. They raised the rateable value of houses in 
London from e.'2(t to T-tO, nnd in lUnningluuu and 
other places they jiut doubled the rateanl, value. 
The o^ot of that wos to bring in a olaas of houses in 
the big towns which had been converted into tene¬ 
ment hnnaes nnd which it was not contemplated 
would Iw occupied in that wav when the other Bills 
wore imsscd. One objectionalilo state of things, of 
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which example# eouM be wen within a qnarter or 
half a mile of that Honae, would come to an end if 
the Dill liecamo law. An owner eonieumcs luul 
MVeral homsea nnoccnpied for three or four j-eara. 
Tlicy were dirty and untidy, and in imny cases had 
to be aliored up. The result of their beioK left in tliat 
condition for a lonif period was to prejudice odiaccnt 
property. That sort of thiuR ouchl not m be allowed 
to RO on, and the Hill aonght to prevent it. 

TonrUng the method according to_ which town 

f ilaniiing would be adopted and administered, Mr. 
turns said the local authority would be enabled to 
naake a seheiue aa regarded any land liludv to be naeil 
for building putpoaea. They placed no limit to lh» 
amount of land to fo- eo inclinled in the aclieine. 
That depended on the local authority itself. The 
scheme would schedule land, and regard wonld 1^ 
paid to sanitary conditions, amenity, convenience in 
laying out laui the provision of spares, pvks, and 
recreation atuunde, and housing. The Hill would 
enable the I^al tJovemment Hoard to authorise the 
horf>ugh. urban, and rural councils to prepare a town 
planning scheme in or about llic ncighbourboial of 
their area. K the T.ocal Oovcrnmenl Board were 
satistied, the local authority, either by itself or in con¬ 
junction with other local authorities, might luakc a 
scheme. Failing local action, the I,ocal Oovcmiiient 
Hoard could call upon the local authiirily to prepare a 
scheme. The Hill would work thus; When a local 
authority hod detonnhiod to make nn application for 
town planning, they wonld serve notice cn the 1«>^ 
laniiuwmers and ot^ior pcoide aBccted. An imiuiry 
would bo held, at which owner*, the local authority, 
the ratopayers. the artist, the architect, and the 
engineer would have power to make representations. 
Ue believed Uial in W» per cent, of the rases town 
planning sclicmes wonld be brought about by agree¬ 
ment. Exrhanne* of land could be arranged. Kccalci- 
Irani owners who allowed four or five acres to prevent 
the dovclopmcnl of five hundred or a thousand acres 
would have notice scrvesl uptin them of compulsory pur¬ 
chase. The main object of the Hill, both m regard to 
honauig and town planumg. was to secure by t^ee- 
inent the eo^irdination of various and conflicting 
inUrests, ami In deal with objectionable owners by 
buving them out or by means of an exchange. He 
asked the House to sanction wlial he had_ been 
engaged upon for sumo time—the reorganisation of 
tlie housing and public bralth dcpartnicnU of Uic 
Local (lovorninent Hoard. Within the last two years, 
without any fuss or linielighL, a hundred housing 
schemes hail been imdertakoa, projected, nr sane- 
tionod by llie Ikiard. \Mieu the HiU hail passed it 
was pniposeii to eonsolidsto it with other huasiog 
.Vcia, this Session if jioasiMe. 

Public Offices Sites Extension. 

Til" Public IlfilcRS Sites (Extonainn) Bill waa 
rwul a second time in iho House of ComiiHin* on 
the IHth insL, and has lieen reforrod to a Select 
Committee ol five imimbcre. Mr. le V. Harcourt, 
til" First Comrai-ssioiier of Works, elaloil that its 
ohjt'Ol was a continuation of llw late Government's 
plans, which were founded on the Report of the 
Committee of 1 m 97. It ia a plan to complete the 
block of new public offices which have just been 


fiiuBhed and uncovered at the comer of Whitehall 
down Great George Street as tar as St. James’s 
Park. It is protKvsed to abolish Dolahay Street, 
which will no Itiiiger be wanted as a pnbUo 
thoroughfare. The Government have acquired 
the building of the Institutian of Civil F.nginoor8, 
making an arrangement to rehouse thoju on the 
south side of Great George Street, and advantage 
will be taken of that operation to widen Princes 
Street, which will be a eonaidemlilo pnblic conve¬ 
nience. In the new building are to be housed the 
B >ard of Trade and, if possible, some of the smaller 
offices, such as the tJffice of Works or the Board of 
Agricultoxc, which are stated to be greolly iu need 
ot further accommodation. The new buihliug, Mr. 
Harcourt stated, is to be completed in acconlance 
with the designs of ihi late Mr. Brydon. The 
cost of erection is provided for in the Budget, and 
a clause setting aside 000,0001. out of the realised 
surplus of last year U to appear in the Finance Hill. 
The Bill contains a provision for making an en- 
largeiuent of the Patent Office, which is roiinirod 
owing to the greater amount of work entailed in 
that department by the Act of 11107. Power is 
taken by the Bill to stop up part of a numinal 
read in Scotland Yard which jiasses behind a die- 
used police buibliug, and an improvetl thorough¬ 
fare is proposed through old Scotland Y'ard leoiiing 
to Whitehall and the Embankment for the use of 
the ptihlio. Mr. Harcourt stated that by doing 
this and stopping the part of the disused road and 
using the old police building he should be able to 
ocoomiuialatfl on the site a new Army recruiting 
station, and in that way gel rid of a largo rem 
nant of St. George’s Barracks and of the recruit¬ 
ing station behind the National Qallcry. This 
will remove from the National Gallery and the 
National Portrait Gallery a building which bos 
always hail some element of risk from fire, and 
It Hite will Iw gaineil for the extension of both 
these galleries in the future. 

Southwark Bridge. 

A meeting of the Bridge House Estates Com¬ 
mittee was held nn the 18tb at the Guildliall under 
the presidency of Mr. Ender-Shcriff .\l^r, the 
Chairman, for the purpose of receiving designs for 
the reconstruction of Southwark Bridge. Three 
designs were snbmitteil by Mr. Basil Moll, the 
engineer outisuIte<l by the Committee. The esti¬ 
mates for the pro|) 0 «wl work variixl between 
i. 1 ,(XK),000 and IWOO.OOO. The Committee reoolved 
t) receive at the Guiliiliall a deputation from the 
London County Council, who wishel to place their 
views on the subject btifuro tbu ('orporatum. 

Fire Tests on Building Material. 

The Washington curtvapondent of TMa Time* 
states that the United .States Government ha.s 
making some interesting tests aa to the fire- 
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n'liBting <nmliue« of various kiiuis of haitiling 
material. For a long tiuio it* euginoar^ have 
maintaintsl that even the iiioik'm «c-cnlletl fire¬ 
proof structures are not wonhj of their name, 
and that, though their coimtmction facilitaUu the 
stnothoring of fires which originate in them, they 
would !« unable to resist the heat of a large oon- 
tlagration. .\n attempt, therefore, is being made 
in find some material which will be absolutely fire¬ 
proof. Chicago has been the scene of the firet series 
of esperimenU, conducted with the co-o|»eralion 
of the National Itoard of Fire Underwriters and 
the National Fire Protection Association. 

Thirty jiancls were tesle.1 of various buihliiig 
materials, including eoncmte buildint; blocks; 
common, hydraulic pressed, and sand-lime brick; 
concrete of gravel, cinder, limestone, and granite; 
glaz<>d and partition terra cotta tile; sandstone, 
granite, and marble building stone. Thc.st' were 
placed in a sliding panel, which fomiol one 
side of lha fnmace. 0a« Ilames were forced 
against them by blasts of air in such a way as 
to obtain a maximum temperature of 1,700 de¬ 
grees F. within ludf an hour of the beginning of 
the tests. After two hours the panel wa.s ex- 
tnicted and snbjected to a jet of waU;r with a 
pressure of 50lit. to tiie square inch. In the 
opinion of the engineers this was a more severe 
test than could be reached in on ordinary fire, 
though not perhaps in a wind-fanned conflagration. 
None of the materials passed the ordeal un¬ 
harmed. 

The brick panels appear to have withstood the 
tests batter tlun any otlier inateriaL Two kinds 
were tested, one made of a m‘w biick, and the 
other of a brick tliat Imd been in an engine 
foundsli. n for some years. The latter best re¬ 
sisted the heat. Fifty per cent, of thr new bricks 
were split, while <K) to 70 per cent, of the old ones 
were not damaged. Those at the back of the 
panel were entirely nnaffectod. Hydraulic-pressed 
bricks stood the test best of all. No damage was 
apfsmmt whatever after the firing and liefure the 
water was applied, and 70 |>ercent. of the bricks 
were found tu be Intact after the quenching of the 
llames. Thettt was appurctilly little difference in 
the strength of the bricks before and after firing. 

Natural building stones showed the worst be¬ 
haviour of all the material tested. They were 
alnKjst completely destroyed. A saiidstorit* panel 
cmtirely collapsed soon after the beat was applied. 

Difficulty was found in dolenniniiig whether 
the concrete made from limestone, granite, gravel, 
or cinilera sustained the least ihiimtgu Tho sur¬ 
faces were all rather badly pitted by the fire and 
washol away by the stream of water. The test 
was unfair to cinder concrete, as llie sample of 
cimler was |Hwr, containing a large percentage of 
unhurnod coal, which igmtetl and loft tho surface 
of the concrete much pitlod. The granite con¬ 
crete waa perluipa tho beat. Tho damage in no 


case extended far into the o lucrete, probably not 
more tluui one and a half inchoa, and tliu evidence 
shows that oven at this depth llie tein|)erature 
was comiMiratively low. Linen lags which were 
placi-d in tlio hollow concrete blocks when they 
were raouldisl emerged fpira the furnaoa un¬ 
damaged. Somotime-s, however, tbeso bU-cks split 
after being subjscttid to tho fire and water test. 

Aa far as tho experinioiiU go they appear to 
prove tho couWntion of (iovernment *-xp<‘rU to 
the effect tlint a really fire-proof building material 
has yet to be found. 

Fire-reststiog^ Properties of Reinforced CoocreCe. 

The fire-resisting properties of reinforced con¬ 
crete as applied to ooustruclion work ore clearly 
demonstrated by a lire which occurred in some 
premises devoted to motor-car work at Dayton, 
t )hio, and n'ported in a recent isans of llie EtKjineer^ 
in^ Retord. Tho main portion of the factory 
oonsists of a mill-construction building of five 
stories and Isuiement, adjoined by a reinforced 
oonorote building erected during tbs summer of 
1907. Tlie only feature of the latter building which 
was not absolutely fireproof was tho window fnuutti 
and sash, which wore of the onliiinry woo»l coii- 
struotioD. On 21 st February fire broke out on the 
fourth floor of the concrete huildiug. The fire 
soon spread over the entire floor of that building, 
and, not being impeded in its pr^ross by fire-doors 
between tho now and the old erection, the flames were 
soon conimiinicatod to tho old building, where the 
grfistest damage was done. The fire burned itself 
out on the fourth floor of the new building, and 
in burning out the window frames ami sash the 
flames licked outward and iipwanl, and in some few 
instances burned tlio sash out of the windows the 
above un the fifth floor, but not so seriously as to 
cause material damage. It was not long before 
fire waa confined to the okl building, and in less 
tlian three boura tho fourth and fifth fiixini and roof 
had falleii down ou to the third floor, a charml mass 
of ruins. The fire wm stnppiHl at this point, but Ibe 
building is a wreck. Thu beat under the ceiling 
of the fourth floor of the concrete building was so 
intense that some iron pipes wore bent completoly 
out of shape, in some instances having sagged 
down to the floor. It b interesting from the 
manufacturers’ standpoint to know tiuit witliin 
two days after the fire tli« machinery wait running 
in this building and operations were resutimd. In 
order ti ascertain wliotltor the stnictnre luul b«?cn 
damagnl to any exteiil or liad liccn wcakeneil by 
llie fire, it wag decided to make a looil tost on the 
floor atwve that on which tho fire uriginaUxl. 
Tlio building waa designed for a live load of 12Ulh. 
jier square foot, and the girder over which the test 
was made hod a sisin of 22 feet. Equal anas on 
Ixith sides of this girder were loaded so as to give 
a uniformly dbtributed load. Tffi< area covered 
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was 858 aquan* fuel, on which were piled 77,850 lb. 
of pig iron and olhor heavy nmlnrial. This garc 
a unifonuly diatributed load of about 218 lb. to the 
a«iuiire foot, and nnilor thia load the girder in 
quobtioD shown! a delli>ction of only ,^a inch at the 
centre of the ai>an. 

Failure of a Reinforced Beam. 

At Milan, according to-// Seco/o of Kith April, 

I jeoniirdoLeoni,u buibier.auil his forenutu, CiiaH«p|ie 
llmncfal, were indicttsl for hnviug occasioned the 
death of one workman and aerioua injury to unotber 
by the negligent c riutructiun of a reinforced beaiu 
(«« arc/iiffuro in ceinenlo arnuUo) on the 2204 of 
August last. 

Among the witnesses callnl fur the proMcutiou 
wore I’rofe.'sors Clierubino Pinoiruli, Ferdiiwudo 
Leonardi, and t'ampauini, and for the defence 
Felice Mozzochi, nn engineer. The tribunal ac- 
quittivil Uio builder Le^mi, but convicted hie foreman 
Umnchl, and sentenced him ta three months' im> 
pris^nment in the first division.—J uuk Ukiui. 

Mild Steel embedded m Concrete. 

At the inalance of Sir John Itnmner the en¬ 
gineering do{iartmont of the National Physical 
Lalroratory have recently carried out a aeries of 
test* to detorminu the effect prtsluct'd on aomplea 
)f mild steel einliedded in concrete. Th»< reiiort, 
signed by the Director, Mr. R. T. Glozobrook, ia 
oa follows;—“ A ntning wojdon box was marie and 
divider! into live partitions, e«»eh partition lieing 
12 inebea long, 7^ inches wide, and 7^ inches 
dtie|i. Spociiuena of mild atoel of the following 
diiiienaions were prepared : — 1. tine inch diameter, 
8 inches long, tirrned all over. 2, Fight-inch 
lengths cut from a l|-inch by 11-inoh bar with 
the sc-ilo loft on. The partitions were half filltsl 
with gorsl Portland cemeul crjiicroto, and a sirrsci- 
mou of each kind laid on the lop, and the jsirti- 
tious were then fiUod un, Thia was done on 
21st December IDOff. Tuo blocks were covered 
with water aoverol times n week for a year, oml for 
throe months afterwords were left in the open 
subject U) the wnatbor. dn 20th .April one of the 
blocks was removud from the box and broken up, 
aud tlHS apecimens removetl. On examining the 
speciinena curelully no trace of any action by the 
cenmnl could Iw detfcteil. The turned apMimeu 
was practically OH bright as when it was put in, luid 
the aaUe on the rough specimen was undisturbed. 
To lest the |ioaaibUity of any slight action tho sur¬ 
face of the turu(<d s|tocimoD was polished and 
etched and oxarainwl under the laioroacnpo side by 
aide with a s|)ecimen of the .came material cut 
from tho centre of tho bar. No difference in the 
micro-atmeture of the two spocimens could he de¬ 
tected, and the conclusion is timt in sixteen 
mouths no action has taken place Ijctween the 


metal and tho concrete. It is proposed to immerse 
one of the remaining blocks in the comparatively 
worm water of the cooling pond for six moniihs, 
and then to examine the specimens.” 

Proposed Reformation Memorial at Geneva. 

The programme ia to hand of the competition 
which is being promoled by the .Asscciation for 
the Monument of the Reformation in Geneva. 

The Association, which was organised at Geneva 
in 1000 tor the piupose of preparing the forth¬ 
coming Celebration of the 400th Anniversary of 
Calvin, lias decided Ui mark that event by the 
erection, in honour of Calvin's work, of a 
monument planned on brood historical lines, which 
will recall to the public mind, in a manner at ono 
p'lpular and durable, the names and influence of 
tho Reformers in all pans of tlie world. The 
appeal the Committee then made to the whole 
i’retcstant world has been readily and generously 
responded to, end it ia hoped that subsoriptions 
may amount to from four to five hundred thousand 
francs. The Committee feel that the presentation 
of a plan, giving artistic expression to the concep¬ 
tion it is desired to realise, will evoke a gencrons 
response frum all quartern, and that tlio necessary 
funds will bo forthcoming. To this end artists 
are invited to take fmrt in a Competition (or the 
plan.n, and the Cammittoe give the following indica¬ 
tions os to the general character of tho monument: 

TliB munument must be in oelebmtion leM o( a man 
thiui ol an idou. hut at the •uune tliiMi it uiuat be an 
historieal monument, the comniomuratiTe value of which 
ahoold be drawn from hialor7, and rapreiient figarwa amt 
(acU at once preciae and concrete, and ae eiprouivv as 
poasible of tbe reality. It must be a jugular monument, 
easily nnderDbKsi by all, in conformity with the KeiienU 
InstruclUin xiven in public lehuoU; and it afaoold be an 
object-leewm alkbr to thr (lencteaa and to fomign visitors. 
Thn double character nnce«iutate< a mnnmnent in which 
■eiilpture must play the princl|ial part and allegory almoet 
none, and the Moeiitial teatura should be lustorieal 
ttgures. ... As to Uu! biiiorical figures, the statoe of 
Calvin ahuuU of eourse hr amonaat them; hot as the 
monument is not to bn In the striei sense of the word a 
memoriat to Calvin, the Heformer should be sarroundad by 
his most infinontial fellow-workers and (olloweri in Genera 
and tliroughuot tha whole Proteetant world. This gronp, 
the Committee cuiulder, should only rroke the memory of 
the indivblnals as domitmted by the Idea, and liiu more 
eomprrhetisive and reprcsciitative it u the morn wonld it 
rontxibule to tlin oommcnioraliun ol tlie srork ol the 
tie formers. 

Another and lundauumtal feature ol the monamont U 
that it should he inferwafioNo/. Along with tho Itcformers 
should lie meinnrialiapd those etateimun and soldiers from 
tar and near who Iwve been the Kiwat pioneers of the 
Kcformetl Failh, llio idea being lo reoall as strikingly os 
possibla the unity of inspiration anil of eocial and politiosl 
dovelopDieni ol the oonmmnitiee which hare oomo under 
the Innuriioe of the Calrinistie lleformatiun. 

The •ite of tile tuiinumeni U to be that section of tlie 
rramvimdc dos Itoations which lies lictweon the main 
avenue and tiic Ruo de la Crois llnuge. These lieing public 
grounds, much risitod and very popolar, it is essential to 
rolaln tlieir pirtureiii|un and bislofical aspects. 
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The luoutimant Iwell muM include: 

I -The statue* ot Fawl. CalTln, hnoi. and Hcta-Uie 
loui IMomier. ahn nwde ih'neea the lempomy or 
pertnancni eentrc of their activity. i .1 ni 

*^The»e statues must be M BTOuped as to main Unit ol 

Luther and Zwinitli, m well as the work 
(il Fcter Vitel, should also be recalled in NMue iiiannet 
entirely lelt to the choice ol the arUst. 

U.—The Burronudina statue* nin*t be those ol t^ 
sUtosmen who were the leaders or declared protecUus ol 
Calvinum: C*digny; W.llUm 
well: one or two ol the loonders of Uw 
Emtlan.lt Frederick WUUam of Bian.tobmg. Orcal 
Klector. Thr**- statue* shoalil Ut so placed m tb« space 
allotted to the monument that each, wb^ the 

snecial Importaiwie and without bemfi detachcl from the 
may be viewed aa a memot^ to the BUteaman 

whose icatufes il recalls. , 

Thase historical Ihtutcs it U proposed to exuoute by 
stattos aa the means eoroe to hand. Ounpelitors ^ imly 
lequcstad to Indicate what they consider thu best way 

^*^Ht desires to iiitrodnee a aet of baa-teli^ 
into hia composition. Uie subiceU mwt bo '«lu«vriv 
chosen from the hUtoty of \^th ' 

oentnriea. The Committee would hke to »«e replied l»r 
example, thefollowinu historical ineidrnta :-T1u. I 
of the Reformed Faith in OeDeva; John Knox 
before Mary Stuart; Henri n. ‘*•'"‘"8. 

Santee ; Tlie Departure from Eorope or Arn^ In America 
of the with Uie^ eetUers Sew E^'l- 

The PreBcntatiou ol the Declaration of &ghta (10»a) to 
William ol rirangc and Mary, moclaumd by larli^enl 
Kin^d Queen of EngUnd; The Welcome given by the 
Elector of Urandcnbnrg to Uie VrioUin* of the Revoention 
of the Eiiiet ul Santea. 


WMtminstar. The subscription U lOi. Od. per 

tt^S’proiwseil to ooUcct, nnJ ke«p for reference 
in thu iiflices of tlm Society, mensurod drewi^ 
skotclifes and photographs, Uigctber with on oulltno 
nm ii showing the positions of places desenhM or 
illustnited. The Society occonlingly •PPff« “ 
all who have any connection witli ancient building 
whether official or otherwiiic, to all cler^men tn 
wltOM' charge there are charohos or other buildup 
of intorcst. and to all'architects enlruslea wi^ 
allurations or consorvatuin, to aasisl in the work. 
Of those whose position is that ol owner or trust«> 
the Society ask that they sliould only grant por- 
misaiiin for making records ol the ii^unKinto 
under their charge on condition tlml copiw of siicU 
reoonls are deposited with the Society. Architet^ 
are asked to deposit either copies, or the ongina^ 
of any notes made previous to any alterations in 
llie Society’s Library. 

A further object of the Society is the pubh(»- 
lion of a iiuorteriy journal, and the first nniB^r 
of this has just appeared under the title ol^^“The 
Arohitoctural anii Topngwphical Rect^. Ito 
contents include descriptions and records of the 
parlihes of Worth Matravors and Corle, in the 
county i f Dorset, with pen-and-ink sketches, plans, 
4c. by Mr, Wilfrid 1. Trayera, and papers deal^ 
respectively with the parishes of Kells, Jerpoint 
Abbey, Newtown Jerpoint, and Collan, in the county 
of Kilkenny, by Mr. Conor O’Btiim. 


The Competition is to be assesseil by an Inter¬ 
national jury of nine members, Great Hn^n 
being representod by Mr. George .1. Frampton, 

The jury lias at its disposal a sum of 80,«)0 
francs for prizes for the best designs, llie value 
and number of the prizes is left entirely to the 
decUion of the jury. Desigmi must be sent in 
not later than 15th September next. 

Particulars and conditions may be ^ m the 
Institute Library and may lie obtained on appli¬ 
cation to the Secritariat de 1 iUsocmlion dii 
Monument do la lleformation, oG Hue du Stand, 
Genera, Switzerland. 

The Architectural and Topographical Society. 

This Society has lieeii loundml to make and 
publish a Survey ol ObjosU of Arehiteotuml and 
Archicological Interest in the Dntish Islands. Ihe 
Society is controlleil by an Executive (..ommiltoo, 
assisted by an Advisory Council, at preeent am- 
sisting of Lortl Avebury. Sir A. S. Sootl-tmtty, 
Sir Aston Webli, it A. [F.j, Messrs, traucis Bond 
iU.A.\.l. A. Ootcli. F.S.A. [F.l.T. G, J^ksoii, 
aA.. Professor W. U. Lethaby [K], 51omm 
Macartney. F.S.A. [F,',, and E. S. Prior, F.S.A. 
F 1 Mr. Wilfrid I. Travers \A.] is Hon. Secretary, 
ind’the S<icietv is located at 88 Old Oueeii Street, 


Screens and Rood-lofts. 

In tlie golden ago of English church art the 
hitter pirt of thi- fifteenth and the early part of 
tha sixtoenih century, the one supreme achieve¬ 
ment—always excepting the stuinod glasa—in the 
great parish churches ol East Anglia and Devon 
was the rood-screen and rooil-lnft. ^ The subject 
however, has never been dealt witli in book form, 
except in Pugin’s small volume, published in 
1851, which is mainly illustrated by Continental 
examples. Recent contributions by Mr. b.Bligh 
Bond IF.]. Mr. G. E. Fox, Mr. Aymer Vallanoo, 
and Dr. Cox have added much to the knowli>dge of 
this interesting subject and a book is promise*! 
in a lew days by Mr. Francis Bond f/I.-l.], author 
ol Gijlhic Arrhit^ture in Emjland. As in the 
larger work, the writer employs tho historic or 
uvmutinmiry meibixl, showing how foods^ aiul 
rood-beams existed in the early Christian isisilicas, 
their removal to tho ohaiioel arch, and tlieir d#velui>- 
ment into rood-screens; tho superposition from 
the fourteenth century of a parapoteil loft; the 
destruction ol the lofts at tho Itefuniwtion or their 
transference to the weal wall of the nave, e^. at 
Ktrensliaiu, where the rood-screen and loft were 
moved bodily, and whore the parapet ol the loft 
still retains its tier ol painted saints; from this it 
Is hut a short step to tho galloried churches of 
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Wren, lInwkaiDOor, mkI Gibbs. The iwok is to 
oonUiii ir>2 illustrstiona from photogranhs and 
measured drawings, and will be publishou i>y the 
Oxford Press. 

Mnnidpal Exhibition. 

The first Municipal Building and Public Health 
Exhibition, held at the .\grioulttjral Hall, and 
closed last week, although on a com;>aratively 
niixleat soak, suggests possibilities of unportant 
developments in the future, for the growth of 
municipal enterprise has reached a p.)int which 
gives ample scope for an exhibition deaUng with 
the mnny-nided activities of public Itodioe. Tho 
tioor apftce of the Agricultuiikl Hall wi» wtU 
ocenpiei with exbil»ite illustrating the latest jirac- 
lice in town lighting, street paving and olcansuig: 
while traffic problems ami sanitary science wore 
also conspicuous features. The tramways doparl- 
raeui of the London County Council was repre¬ 
sented by fully e<iiupped models illustrating the 
conduit surface contact and cable tramway systems, 
the Westminster City Council by illustratioiis of 
roa<i construction and mwlels of subways, while 
provincial corpomtions also contributed to tho 
loan section. The advantages of comrete (or 
building construction wuro lllnitrated in acveml 
exhibits, .\mong tho lectures delivered was one 
nn “ Reinforced Concrete in itnnicipal Engineer¬ 
ing.” by Mr. W. Noble Twelvetrees, which am 
wared in full in some of the building journals 
ast week. 

The late J. J. Stevenson I^.j. 

Wo have to recortl, with deep regret, the death of 
Mr. John James Btevenson, F.S.A., which occurred 
at his residence, 4 Porchoster Ganlens, on the 
6lh May, at tho age of seventy-six. The Hon. 
S^retary, Mr. Alexander Graham. F.R.A., in 
announcing tho ftui event at the General Meeting 
last Monday, said There are probably few names 
more familiar t * ua or more deserving of our W- 
siioctful regard than the name of our late coUooguo, 
Mr. J. J. Stevenson. He uwa a man of considerable 
attaiuments. and, like a true Scotsnuin, very camiMt 
in everything he did and a very close remuinor in 
working out anything entrusted to hiiii. He was 
a very skilful architect, and 1 should like to say a 
few words n^pirding something in his career which 
is deserving of our attention. 1 would refer espe¬ 
cially to the oonspicuouB pu^ he tookin a movement 
some (erty or fifty years ago with a few otlwrs 
some Ilf whom, I am happy b* say, are still living 
with a view to improving house architecture, not 
only tho planning, but the general aspect and the 
use Ilf luatcrialH that for a long time had lioen out of 
fashion. I may allinle to a very luiticmlile building 
in BrtyswBter RojidtCadletl tho Rod House, which he 
luiilt for himself, and which altered the character 
of street architecture in London. This was followed 


by a number of other* of his own design in 
Kensington and elsewhere, all poss^ing consider¬ 
able merit and showing undeniable individuality. I 
cannot emphasise this fact more fully than by quot¬ 
ing from an excellent work which Mr. Stevenson pub¬ 
lished on House Architecture as far hack as IHHO. 
The quotation which 1 will give you aws evidently 
written at a much earlier date. He writes: " W ithin 
the last year or two there has been a revival of the 
• Queen Anne' stylo for town houses and even (or 
sttwds. The (aaluon aeoras to he spreailing. It has 
received sumo accession of force from the schools of 
tho London School Board, planted in every district 
of London. For the architecture of a few of the 
earliest of these I am responsible, having found by 
the practical experience of a bouse I built (or myself 
in this manner that the style ailapU it.*olf to every 
modern necessity and oouvenienco. It is as pliable 
as Gothic, having inherited its freedom, and is 
properly a brick style, aud the refore siiecially suited 
for London houses." I think after this statement 
we can but give credit whore credit is due, (or the 
co-operation of John Stevenson in this movement, 
which has resulted so satisfactorily to us as archi¬ 
tects in recent years, ought not to lie lost sight of. 
We all know tliat the domestic architeeturo of 
England is clnrsed very highly by our brethren 
abroad. Perhaps in no otlior coun^ is domestic 
architecture so much n^rded as it is in England. 
To add to tliis, to show bow much Mr. Btevenson 
did in this movement, I may say that at the 
Congress which was opened to.day in Vienna, and 
from which unfortunately so many of us are 
absent, the exhibits of British architects are 
restrictefl entirely to photograplis of domestic 
architecture in recent years. That shows, I think, 
that we should give oi^it to thoee who pioneered 
this movenifint, which has led to such satisfactory 
results. It only remains for me in my official 
capacity to ask you to bear in miud tho services of 
our good friend who has gone from our ranks, and 
to approve of a loiter of condolence lieing sent on 
behalf of the Institute to Mrs. SteveiiHon and tho 
faiuily, expressing our very high appreciation of 
the services rendered by our late colleague John 
Stevenson in the promotion of architecture and 
the attendant arts in this country during a long 
and meritorious career. 

The motion was posscii in silence. 

Professor Borosfopl Pito ff'*.], on rising to read 
tho Paper printed on foregoing pages, said; “ Before 
reading my Paper I should like to ny with regard 
to oar late Follow, Mr. Stevenson, that a few y^rs 
ago I had the pririloge of very close coiumnnication 
with him at tho Royal College of Art in eonnecUun 
with his sohonie (or tho restoration of the Mauso¬ 
leum at lIoIicarnHsaus. Tho very great interest and 
tho extn«miranry antiquarian knowledge that he 
displayed in tliat particular subject has had a very 
oonsidcrahle influence upon all tho notions of what 
form that most mysterious hut most intereeling 
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building took. Stevenson’s name will live in con¬ 
nection with the Mausoleum as an anti(]narian. 1 
should also like to mention another matter on 
which he felt very deeply, and in which he exercised 
a very considerable inHaenee on the profession at 
large, and that was in restniining tlie over-restor¬ 
ing zeal that beset the profession a generation ag t. 
Mr. Stevemton was one of the tirst with inumge 
enough to withstand the tide that was bringing 
such a stream of silror and gold into the pockets 
of the profession." 

Mr. Stevenson had been a Fellow of the Institute 
since 1W79. At tme time be was a regular atton- 
ilant at the Institute meetings, and bo contribute*! 
some very able Pai«r« to Tw.vNSACTtoss. A 
sketch of his professional career will be givou in 
the next numner of the Journat.. 

The Colonial Examinationa. 

The following Probationer, who mssed the Inter¬ 
mediate Examination held in Syuncy, N.S.W., in 
the tiioiitli of D(«omher last, h^ been registered 
as Student — 

flHEE>rwT!Li.: CABt.Ti.K [Pfohatiotiet 1907]; 
“ Holston," Powell Street, Killani, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


AIJ.IKI) SOCIETIES. 

Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

At the General Meeting of this Institute, held 
on 7th May, Mr. Fretlcrick Batchelor fii”.]. Presi¬ 
dent, in the Chair, the following resolutions were 
passed unanimously, viz. : — 

'* Tlutt on the earliest opportunity the Council 
shall take such action as it comdtlnrs most 
advisable to secure tho inclusion of n 
Chair of .Architecture in the new Irish 
Universities." 

“That in view o( the national clinracter and 
iiii]iortance of tho contemplated buildings 
in cfiiinection with the scheme for the new 
Irish Univorsitics, the Government he 
(lotilionod to promote a competition among 
architects resident and practising in Ireland 
for designs for the proposed buildings.” 

Northern Architectural Asaociation. 

Tho Council of the Northern Architectural Asso¬ 
ciation, in their Annual Refiort, uWrve : **11 la a 
matter of general regret that tho depression in tho 
hidlding and allied trades is so grea^ there Itoing 
little likelihood of an immediate improvement. 
In view of this tho Council have received a repre¬ 
sentation from the Phactioe Committee expressing 
regret that bo many young men ore entering the 
profession at the present lime, and pointing out 


the effects of this orercrowding. The Council feel 
it a duty to the ratepayers broadly, and to the pro¬ 
fession personally, to protest most earnestly against 
the institution of a large, costly, and permanent 
architectural staff] set up by the Newcastle Corpora¬ 
tion, knowing that if public work wits plac^ in 
ordinary competition tlie ratepayers and the art of 
architecture would be Iwnellted. With the employ¬ 
ment of private firms tho cost would ceaso on tbi> 
complotinn nf the work, whortas the cost of the 
permanent staff never ceaaes, and architects, who 
are all ratepayers, are contributing to funds tho 
effect nf which is causing their nncmplayroent." 

A list of ancient buildings in Newcaatle-upiin- 
Tyne and tlio vicinity has l>een prepare*! and 
issued by the Northern .Vssreiation for tlie use u( 
architectural students. Copies may Is: olitaimsl 
from tho lion. Secretory, B Iligham Place, New- 
ca8ll6-n[)on-Tyne, price 6d. 


MIMTLS. XIV. 

At the Fnurteenth General Meeting (Onlinary) of Uu> 
Sejudon lUOT-OO, lieU MomUy. ISth Ma.v lUos, at S pjn.— 
Prenetit: Mr. Henry T. Hare. rwr-IVniimf. in the Chair; 
‘M Fellom (inoludlng 11 members of the Connell), 37 Ano 
ciatee linolniling 3 mambera of the Counell), 1 Hon. Aaen 
eiaie. and gereral viaitois, the Minnlei of tho .Annual 
Oeneral Uteting held Monday, 4lh May I'JOSfp. 400 . were 
taken as read and tianed a* correct. 

The Hon. Seeretary anrounced the deceaee of 7u)m 
Jamrt SUirvnMMi, FJIAm FrfXoie. and nferiad to bla ami. 
nonl eerricea to archiUa-tnre, eepecially in ralnliun to 
domestle work: vbrreapon it waa taoolved tliat a letter of 
condolence bo eant on behalf of the Inetiiuta to Mrs. 
S'.evcnson and family expressing tbe hiall appreciation of 
members (or the asrrieea render^ by their late collea^n 
in tbe promotion of arehiUs^tiire and tbe attendant arts in 
this conntry. 

The tullowing Asaonlates, attending tor the (trat time 
since their election, were formally admitted h> the Chair¬ 
man. via. Max Rdward 8tahl and loo Sylveater Riiltivan. 

The Chairman, on behalf at tbe Coaneil, made a state. 
m«nt cluinctrriaing as a miadsmeanmir which should ih>( 
be rppeated Itie action of a member who bad issued, in 
eiiYelopes coioiirably imitatitiK the lustltnte official enve¬ 
lopes. a elrenkr containiug Inareumte slalriurnts respret- 
inp tlie work of tbe Praclii!* HtaDding Committee, sneb pro- 
ce^ini; bping eatcnlated to exercise an improper influence 
over mamliera in reeording Ibeir rotes in the aiinnal elro- 
tions. 

A Paper by I'rofewar iteresfuni Pit* [A*.], on Turn Annir- 
Tucrra* nr mm llniimEs or Ijoanon. tiaving been read and 
illustrated liy lantern views, tbe subject was dlsouased, and 
a rots of thanks paaacd to the author by aoclamation. 

Tho proceedinKS having temiiuatcd.'the Meeting sepa. 
lateil at 0AU p.m. 







MATEIiLU.. Hy I'acl Waterdousk, ^r.A.Oxon. [F.] 

An Esujr read before tbe Leeds and Yorkstire Arcbitectnral Society on I 2 tb March 1908. 

Forwa non s’ aceorJa. 

Molte fiaU alia inUmion dell' arte 

Perch ‘a risponder la materia e torda .— Dantf:, Paradiso. 

Essity which I here bring before you b written round u Bingto word, the word mo tr rial. 

I “ Material,” in (act, is tuy title, but 1 preferred for puqjoses of your calendar to snlMlitute 

-i- the longer exprcsBiun which appears on the card,* fearing that the one word would be 
misunderstood. “Material ” would (who knows?) have raistsl an unpromising vision of Baltic 
timber brands and Fletton bricks; or, again, it might have engendered entirely false hoi)es in 
the direction of reinforced concrete or jiatent floors. I resolved, theref<»rc, to keep back the 
word until 1 should have the opjwrtunity of explaining what I mean by it. 

I l>eliovo that some ancient thinker defined art as the application of the in finite to the 
fnite. I withhold his name simply Ijocause having tried in vain to verify the authorship I 
am beginning to conclude tliat I dreamt the saying. The definition is perhaps not a very close 
one in the case of our own art, architecture, but it certainly suggests an interesting line of 
thought, and one that lies close to the argument which I ask Iwvve to put liefore you this evening. 
Art U Skill «nd ^ “TO '>0* going to Weary you with any home-made definition of art, nor even 

Material- with a definition of architecture, though T Jim sorely tempted in this direction 

by finding that my lust effort was just so long ago that T have forgotten the terms of my own 
formula; I will, however, nsk you to follow me far enough into the region of truism to recall 
that while from one point of view every art ctui lie analysed into the two elements of an End, 
and Mctuis to that end, from another it can be dcsciribe<l as Skill plus Material “ Mind and 
matter" y'ou might say, but erroneously; (or Skill, if you examine it, is sometimes both 

more and less than mind, and Material, as I propose to show, is in our art at least often more 

than matter. Skill may l»o partly an affair of hereditary and [diysical ability of a kind that 
is hardly mental, and may also lie so closely involved in genius as to l)e almost above the 
mental sphere. It is safer, therefore, not to sijcak of art as mind and matter, or even us the 
infinite applied to the finite, but rather as Skill and Material. 

You will say that 1 am disregarding tools, which are an lasentiul (xirt of the performance 
in most arts. I have not forgotten them, but I think wo may set thinn aside in the present 
consideration as being, when properly viewe<l, really a (lart of the material. 


• “ Home Mutlrm CuUtlltiDiii of oar Art.” 
TliinI V»l. XV. So.!».—4 Jiom liK*. 
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Now very possibly yon think me pedantic and tedious for descendiuj;; at this length into 
qnostions of definition which are al)stract speculations rather titan words of jtracticul iutitort. 
But I hope to show that this word'8))Utting business is not really without its purpose nor 
without its bearing on our daily life. The ever-interesting inquiry into the true nature and 
field of our art is not mere theory. It Ls a real help, if we conduct it honestly, in the problems 
of our craft. 

In fact it is my lielief Uiat the success which crowns the elTurta of some of our eontem- 
Itorories and the failures which sometimes dog our best-meant endeavours arc rctUly often due 
respectively to knowledge and ignorance of the true scojte of architecture. In other words, I 
believe that we sometimes err tlirough ignorance of the nature and extent of what I am hero 
calling by the name of “ Material.” 

Tbe Material of material of architecture ? Tlie readiest answer is that the 

Architecture, material of architecture is the same as the material of building, architecture 

**' being no more than the art of building gracefully. But to Utis answer I object 

totally. It is wrong; and the measure of its wrongness is equal to tbe iniquity of that 
inefficient definition of architecture which dubs it glorified building—making architecture, so 
to speak, a mere adverb of the verb “ to build." If every art is truly defin«Hl as skill plus 
material, then obviously material covers everything wo make use of outside our own natural 
or supernatural endowment. You see at once that 1 am going to include under the term more 
than bricks and mortar, slate and stone, wood and plaster. You will guess that 1 mean to 
throw in, to begin witli, the whole office panoply, the T squares and drawing-ltoards, for toots 
of all sorts as 1 said just now are rightly classed as lau-t of the material. But, indeed. I mean 
to go further than this. You will guess, again, that the client's money, br rather the sum of 
money which tbe client autborises the architect to sj^nd, is also in many ways worthy to l>e 
ranked as an element in the material. And now that 1 have mentioned money—and money with 
a limitation—you will see more clearly the lengths to which I mean to lake my subject. Most 
architects, I suppose even the most thoughtless, realise that money is in a sense the material 
of which they build; but not always do they recognise that the material at tlieir dis{M)aal is not 
money in general, but a certain sum of mono}’. If I mention tbe word “ site ” in the some con¬ 
nection, yon will see that I wont to suggest that the conditions and limitations of B|>acc, no less 
than of cost, are in themselves, as limitations, an integral {lart of material. 

There is, as you know, a stthool of architects, men for the most jiart whose names are not 
the least in the kingdom of architecture, who would describe their professional and artistic 
ohligations in some such way as this;— 

“ I am an artist. I have a reputation as an artist to cherish ; 1 have also a manner or style 
of my own to preserve. My work must Iw hiating, and it must Imj good, and, above all, it must 
Ih; essentially and iuolieiutbly mine. My brother the painter brooks no interference with his 
choice of colours, with his style of drawing, or with the size and shaiieof his work. My brother 
the sculptor won't Ihj dictated to u» his choice between marble and bronze, and he certainly 
won't {)Ut a Komau nose on to the bust of a monkey-faced man just to please the sitter." 

*• .Architecture," he goes on to argue, ** Ls an art of quite as high standing as painting and 
sculpture; its ideals are as pure, its aims as high ; so that unless I stand up boldly fur my own 
intentions whenever they clash wiUi tliosu of my employer 1 shall be not merely Uiruishing 
my own reputation, but actually dragging down the art wliich I rtqtresent." 

To their great Inuiour, U) it sahl, the exinments of this theory very often go the sacrificial 
length of throwing up their work rather than commit what they honestly fool to !« a violation 
of their mission as artists. 1 will yield to no one in reverent respect for those who pul their 
idmis of art before their opportunities of gain. Tltis is nobility, even whore it is quixotism. 
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But what 1 want ns to ask ourselves to-ni(;ht is whether the attitude of the man who thus 
heroically, to use the common phrase, quarrels with his bread-and-butter is always in the 
ri<*hl from the purely artistic point of view. In fact, to bring the matter round to our subject, 
is it not |)U8sibIe that ho misses the meaning of the word “Material"? Is it possible that by 
strinng to overrule some of tlie conditions set Ijefore him be is in reality not vindicating or 
liberating his art, but really flinching from his art’s opiwrtunity ? For to the artist every 
obstacle is not a rock of oflence, but a stepping-stone. 

Or, to change the metaphor, let us recall tluit in the hunting field the successful way of 
negotiating fences is not to have them rt^raoved, still lees to go home in high-minded disgust. 
The ReUtioo of co-ordinntion of our great art with painting and sculpture is a very 

Architecture to deceptive one. 

other Arts. ^ more than once been ray task to dwell on the false analogies that 

are bretl by tliis association, and 1 hope you will forgive me for returning to them here again. 

I believe tlmt if we apply our enlarged views on the subject *»f material to all these arts, we 
shall not only brighten our vision on the interesting subject of the interrelation of the three, 
but maybe we shall gain a clearer knowledge of the true nature of each. It is of course true 
that just as brick and stone are not the whole material of the architect, so paint and canvas, 
clay and marble, are not resjtectively the whole material of the painter and the sculptor. 

A child and a savage believe that the art of the painter and the sculptor consists in muta¬ 
tion of natural objects—a view which was largely held even by great ones among the men 
of old, and that even in the moat cultured days of Greece and Rome.* It is a view which is 
to-day held, not merely by children and savages, but by vast masses of town councillors, 
commercial travellers, clergymen, and princes. 

Wo know, however, that to the true philosopher of art such a view is puerile; that veri¬ 
similitude, however faithful, is not in itself art; that the presentment of nature is but a basis, 
BO to Kjieak, of the painter’s and the sculptor’s arts. In fact, if we treat these arts as we are 
treating architecture, we shall he ready to look on this business of imitation with which 
painter imd sculptor are concerned as being in a sense material. It is a i)art of the rules of 
the game, one of the conditiona; and as such it stands, not as the end of painting or sculpture, 
but as one of its preliminaries or data. 

I’ut the matter another way. If you are going to regard building—weather-proof accom¬ 
modation—tis the end and essence of architecture, then you may legitimately consider 
imitation as the essence of the sculptor’s and tho painter’s arts ; hut if not—and I think you 
^11 not—then it becomes abundantly clear that the correlation of architecture to the sister arts 
is a very different relation from that usually imagined, and a very much closer one; much 
closer for this reason that, iiisteiid of raising a barrier by saying that painting and sculpture 
are imitative arts, while architectiu’e is a constructive art, you realise that, intimately as the 
arU are connected with the imitation ond the construction respectively, the art itself is beyond 
them tK)th— if nut outside tlicm, at least above them. 

In de)) 08 ing building from its i) 08 ition as the essence and crown of architecture, and in 
deposing imitation from the same einiueuce in painting, I am not making light of either. Far 
from it. Each is a siM qua non, an essential condition without which the results of Uie 
respective arts are unattainable. lndeo<l, it is a mere platitude to say that imitation alone is 
not iHiiuting, photography and tho making of costs Iteing instances of imitation which falls short 
of the {Hiinter’a and tho sculptor’s arts. And of course it is equally a truism that building is 
not acchiteclure. 


* i do n<a <mj tlini the mf uf the aiicirnU ium|>l5 iniitetkm: «e know Uiat U fer tnuiieciuied mm rejmsente- 
tkm. Uut the wrilete who enmie to pnititins end 80 ul{i(ure did not, 1 ihiiik, rocosniee or tolk nbout the higher upeeta. 
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But my jMjiut, to got Ixick to it, is that the artists of the other arts are just as likely to 
mistake Uie limits of material as vre are, aud that it is essential in nil the arts to regard 
material as invioltilde, except in certain directions. 

Shall I admit that imitation and Imilding lie so close to the artistic element in their 
respective arts that in the mutter of technique they are indissolulily mixed? The elimination 
of the elements is a philosopher’s business, not the craftsman’s; we can only prove the dis¬ 
tinction hy realising tliat the imitation and the building can lie done, and marvellously well 
doue, without the art; rrt/o the art is separable from them, and they are not it. 

In one sense wc have bronght archittM.'tnra nearer to painUng aud sculpture hy recognising 
that in Iheae latter imitation lies on Ute side of material rather tlian on the immaterial or spiritual 
side of tlie craft, yet there is a wide difference between architecture and the sister arts in this 
very jMjint—the extent to which it is Lnltuenced by material. A sculptor busy on a Psyche for 
a patron contends on the material side with, let us say, the properties of marble, the lighting of 
the room in which his figure is to stand, the necessity for making his figure anatomically like 
a woman, and, finally, such important trifles as the warming and lighting of his own studio, 
his food, his lemiier, and perhaps his wife’s temiier. All these are material, and on the other 
Bide stands skill, aud invidvod in it that mysterious relation which a man's ego liears in the 
realm of thought to heiven and hell, and to the world of men and women, to poetry, to prose, 
aud to the classical dictionary. But the list of forces on the matejdal side is in the architect’s 
case a longer one, and one less callable of infiuence, of alterations, to meet oar needs. 

Material alow Here iierhaps 1 may be allowed to tell you what infloeiice it was that 
to answer. niade me choose “ Material ’’ ns the subject of Uiis Paper, and what lias made 

me give to material this special sense. 


Dante in a verse of the Paradito sixsaks, hy way of metaphor, of the frequency with 
which works of art fail of their perfection because the material will not answer—is deaf, is 
unresponsive. The iwssagc set me thinking of architectural failures and of those things wlioee 
daifness, whose unwillingness to answer, contribute to tlu«e failures. Heaven knows the 
failure is often enough due to no outside cause. But whether it is duo to imiaifence within 
or to force without, we realise in the light of Dante’s suggestion that the material with which 
we are concerned, the extomals with which our art plays and works, must Iw wider in range 
than those things which are material to the builder. 

Dante’s metaphor imidies iterhaps that in cases the deaf matter is too stubborn for the 
nrUst’s caU, and maims what should fie their perfect oflspring; hut Dante would not teach a 
doctrine of general hiqielcssnesB. Failure there may lie, and matter may be the cause ; but 
the stumbling and fall of one and other here and there is but a challenge to others to over¬ 
come. Material may be deaf, our cull should lie the louder. We must take it os we find it, 
but we mi^t not leave it so. Our coat may bo, must be, cut ucconling to our cloth, Imt wc 
shall see, if we are artists, that it w a coat. 

1 have indeed come very near to defining material as the uiuillerable ; but to so call it 
would bo ridiculous, for the uuirhle from which Michael Angelo has draggotl a Madonna is 
certainly altered, and the clay of Buckinglmmshire is magically transformed liefore it becomes 
the stately stock brick vault of the CuUiedral at Westminster. 

Mateiialmaatbc ^“1 mean, and may rightly mean, about Uici nnalterableness of 

handled in at- niatorial is tills, that there are at least certain pro|HirlieB in each of tlie things 

ow^tnTlf ‘ “8 material tliat ought rightly U, be considered as unalter- 

QuaUtie*. 80 that that is a point at which wicli material says no to the artist. And 

.1 , ,1 « >• ^ n“ roundalmut rumblings is just this iwint, 

that the no which pulls us up m one avenue after .mother is u refusal to I>e resi«>cu4 not 
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necessarily to be fought. Stone says, I won't spun an opening more than so many feet wide: 
wtiod says, 1 won’t bear a transverse strain of more than so many hundredweight; brick says, 
I won’t keep out the weather under certain conditions; iron says, i will rust if you leave me 
naked; marble says, I decline to look respectable out of doors in London: all these are 
comnionplai^ps of oiir craft in the region which we familiarly call “ Material." 

The refusals, the “ noes," are just as emphatic and just as worthy of respect in the wider 
realm which m this I’aiier I am admitting to the title " Material,” and whenever the no 
comes it is a challenge to the artist's skill, not a Imrricr to his aspiration. The ten yards of 
fronUige say no to your attempt to build a forty-foot fa4.ade; your employer says no when 
you attempt to force on him a Palladian villa in substitation for the bungalow his soul desires; 
his purse says no when you design a ten-thousand-ponnd bouse to meet his six thousand 
pounds of savings. 

The Employer, » liberty to say that it is the architect's business to 

he too a part of throw unwelcome daylight into the brain of the client who wants, so to 6{)eak 
Material? quart for the price of a pint. That is true enough. One of the 

architect's duties is to tell his employer what money can do, and what it won’t do. We 
ore nil familiar with the gentleman who has stndi^ the StatJio, and Mr. A's book on 
C«>untrA’ Homes, and Mr. B’s l)ook on G>ttageis, and Mr. C’s hook on Itiingalows, with the 
result that he know* he can get a house with ten bedrooms, two bathrooms, a billiard-room, 
sUtbItis, usual offices, and three large reception-rooms for two thousand pounds. Are we, you 
will ask in derision, te accept this good man's dcjsires and his means as two unalterable factors 
in tlie compound of material ? Certainly not. lint the right way of showing him the way out 
of his difficulty is surely this Dear Sir,” you will say to him, “I am willing to work 
under conditions—‘ it is my nature to,'os Dr. Watts says—but you Imve brought mo fora 
bUirt two irreconcilable conditions; yon and 1 must confer and reason with each other. 
The sculptor couldn’t make yon a life-size figure out of a four-foot length of marble ; the 
painter couldn't iiainl yon a full-colour imrtrait if you deprived him of half hia colours. 
You must decide which of your two desires is the stronger— the desire to spend only two 
thousand ponnds, or the desire te got the accommodation you have scheduled.” 

A result of this conversation may possibly be a solution of the dilemma ; but it mav 

also happen that being a hut-lieadod pair of disputants you agree to separate. The client_ 

client no longer—will tell you and your extravagant notions to go to Jericho, and you will tell 
him to go back to his handbooks on cheap houses -a course which will end in his employing 
and sweating a meeker architect to do the plans, while he will take credit for the designs 
himself. IJe will, moreover, inevitably face the money difficulty without the lionetit of your 
advit^ and consolation. 

This, of course, is the wrong result ; chielly Ijecauso you have forgotten that yonr own 
hot teiiiiMsr and that of yonr client are elements in tint material with which you have to deal. 
Instead of approaching your ungainly block of marble like a Michael Angelo, and stealing 
from it chip by chip a goddess or a saint, you have flung your block away. This is not art. 
It is simply misapplication of material. 

The Age of Itemember, a client with large needs and small moans Is quite a legitimate 

**^*«*- problem and quite worthy of solution. You cannot work a miracle, you say. 

But why not :* A miracle is only a marvel, and a marvel is a very simple svnonjTn for a 
work of art. If you (rannot work miracles you may bo a builder ; but you are not an 
architect, that is, an artist. 

1 liaven't said that yon can go ail lengths in miracle; you cannot actnally and literally 
give yunr client a quart for the price of a pint—or if you do it is prolsibly a quart of poison — 
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but you ciui with faith, which moves other things than monnUiins, do the incrodiblo, whicli, 
after all, Ls much the same as the impossible. 

But I see that 1 am in danger of rather inverting or distorting my argument. My 
meaning in this context merely is that the providing of the largest j»os8iblo house for the 
smallest iiossible figure is one of the bits of material tliat is well worth the artist's skill. 
Purpose is Turpose, again, special xiurpose, in a building is a «]uality in material which 
MaterisL gyen nowadays is too often regarded as a factor which may be made to give 
way to Bap]) 06 ed artistic considerations. This is terrible heresy. There are few men left who 
would insist on applying casjjed Gothic windows to a chemical laboratory, but there are lots of 
architects who will stoutly maintain that the desire of shopkeepers for large areas of plate 
gloss is a demand to be withstood tooth and nail in the sacred name of art. 

There is no doubt whatever that the {mrpeme of a building, 8]>ecially one built for n 
scientific or technical end, is an element in material which admits of no detlection or dis¬ 
tortion. 1 honestly believe that luay concession made to on architect's notions of design 
which diminishes in any sense the efficiency of a technical building is, so far from being a 
tribute to art, nothing more than an admission of the artist's failure. This considemtion 
brings us at once face to face with the question of tradition — the place occupied by tradition 
and precedent in the region of design. 

Tradition a sad The obligation of all architects to the happy bondage of tradition is in itself 
port of material in our new sense of the won!. 

It is the plea expressed or unexpressoil that ho must not wander from traditional forms 
tlrnt most usually lands an architect in the predicament of hampering the tisefulness of a 
teclinical building by concessions to design. We mtist be very tender with the architect hero. 
HLs trouble is that material is being deaf in the most cruel degree; his ease is a hard case, for 
his duty is heavy on both sides of the scales. 

Some honest folk would say, " Don't bring an architect to l>ear at all on a building whose 
direct and utiliUirian needs are quite at variance with the fancies of architecture.” Imleed, 
some architects themselves would say, “ Don’t call me in to build your wartdiouse or your 
factory. I must be true to my craft, and it is not u craft that recognises the [possibility of 
artistic work in buildings of a purely commercial or technical character. Architecture," he 
will goon to say, “ is eoncemod with buildings which for one reason or another have a character 
which elevates them above the bare necessities of economic housing; it is further Ijound u|p 
with certain traditions which have nothing wliatever in common with prosaic and iiKMlem 
utihtariauism. If a buildi n g is of such a kind tlutt the fulfilment of its structural necessities 
is at variance with preconceived notions of style, in such matters as roof form, window sizes, 
and tlie like, it is better left quite frankly to those constructors who are not bimlened with 
obligatiotks towards the honourable traditions of architectural form.” 

But I ask you, Cun such an argument [Possibly be right or sound ? 

Deus ex There was a rule among the [playwrights of Greece pind Home re8[PO«*ling 

***‘^*^ the introduction into their dramas of the au[)ernttlural. The difficulties of 
dramatic composition being in those days [perhaps as acute lis tljey are now, inferior 
writers were apt to make an undue use of the device of divine intervention. The entrance 
of tt god u[Pon the stage which would ennoble a drama already noble, if used as a mere 
subterfuge by the inctipable author to help his muddUpd characters out of a situation into 
which his own incompetence had driven them, brought discredit alike on the dignity of the 
drama and the honour of the gods. Therefore saiil Horace in his rules for [poeta. Don’t intro¬ 
duce a god into your play unless you have a problem worthy of his unravelling. 

Is it in the spirit of Horace, and with the airs of tHympus, that an architect hoLIs back 
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from narli laakn us we Uuve i>eeu discuaaiiig ? If eu, I think the architect may step down 
from his godhead—or, letter Htill, let him realise, os he surely may, that, so long as the build* 
ing tluit cries out fur his help is homjurablo in its purpose, it comes within Iloruce's definition 
of a knot worthy of a god’s untying. 

Dtrnus Tindke never so strange in its character, so new in its needs, or so revo- 

ooSua. lutionary in its appeal against traditional form, it is imiwsfiibio to conceive of 

any building the designing of which is beneath the dignity of an accomplished architect’s skilL 
It may present by its problem a material which is unusunlly deaf; hut the prince among 
architects is be who will call from that deafness an answer, nut he who meets the deafness 
with dumbness. 

By this time I think I hear someone whc«e patience is nearly exhausted say, “ This 
view of yours about material, this grouping under the name of material, not only all the 
physical products with which building is effected, but also half at least of the operations in 
which the architect displays his talent, is a ridicaloos whittling down of the sphere of the art 
itself. You have defined architecture by elimination, and have left but an invisible needle 
{Miint us the reeidnuni." 

I think 1 will answer this first by on illustration. There is a story in the autobiography 
of Berlioz which relates that when he was wandering, api>arenUy without purpose, on tlie 
shores of the Mediterranean he was arrested as a suspicious person and subjected to a police- 
court trial. “ What was he doing ? ” said his tormentors. “ Composing,” said tho composer. 
At that they laughed aloud, and with an air of conviction remmded him that musical com¬ 
position was not to be accomplished withont the aid of a grand piano. 

I Wiia going U) say that good planning though an essential element in good ai'chUectnre 
was one of the things that have to be set down on the maleriul side; tho remembrance of this 
story assures mo that I may almost go further still. 

All the outward and drawing-board manifestations of the design os well as all the mani¬ 
festation in wood and stone are grand juatio, in other words are material. The art, the 
architecture, is au inner thing which the architect may l>ear about with him on the sea shore, 
and run therewith the same risks as Berlioz. UappUy a drawing-board as a budge of sanity 
is more etisily carried than a pianoforte. Shall we, theu, merely carry drawing-boards liecause 
there are fools about who may misunderstand our motives if we show no other evidence of 
occupation than a hand presHe<i to a heated brow ? Ileaveu forbid ! The drawing-IxMird lies 
closer to the brain than that. In fact you will spruig out at me with the observation Uint the 
pamllol to tho drawing-board in the musician’s realm is not the graiul piano at all, but the 
sheet of niled music paper. And you are quite right. The fact of course is that the parallel 
must not Ik) pressed too far ; its value really lies in this, that just as the musietuu can do tlie 
deepest and highest piurt of his work without making any such outward demonstnitiou of it 
as is visible or audible to the police, so most architocts will acknowledge that many of their 
toughest probletus Iiave found tbeir solution, not through the point of a {tencil, hut in pure 
bruin exercise carrie<l out in bed perhaps or by the aid of a pipe at the fireside. 

This talk alwut music reminds me of another point which will help our argument. The 
mistake madu by the gendarmerie in the case of Berlioz was not merely a misimderstanding 
of the method of musical composition, but a subtler and commoner mistake; the confusion of 
one art with another. There are in the kingdom of music, two arts—perhaps more—the art 
of tho com|)oscr and the art of Uic executant; and if you come to thuik of it these arts differ 
in tho scope of Uieir tuatermi, a retlection which at least suggests tho possibility that the 
differenett between one art and another is largely the difference lietween their matorials. At 
all events we discover what Aristotle discovered long ago, that every art of any consequence 
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has sulieidinry nrta uttaelie<l to it. I uni nut sure vrlietliur we ou^lit not rightly to re«cr>'o the 
term “art ” for the sovereign or iirimurj- arts, finding some other title for the less or iincillary 
crafts. 

An Art often I" musk, for instance, there is a clear lino to lie drawn between the 
5 tS^'dArt"^ “ creative art of the composer and the interpretative skill of the conductor and 
tho orchestra. But it was, as we saw, a confusion between the comiioser’a art 
and the performer’s which led to Berlioz's arrest, and the same confusion leads to trouble in 
the other arts. 

The people who find art in a picture which is merely a realistic reiiresenlation of a natural 
object, whether it lie a slice of salmon or a race-horse, are making the mistake of tho prosecuUirs 
of Berlioz, and similarly those who think a man a good architect merely because he is a good 
constructor make the very same mistake. And it is my ladief that we can reduce tlu«o mis¬ 
takes to misapprehension of material. 1 will not stay to discuss now why it is that the m»n 
who can imitate salmon-slices and race-horses in point is not thertdiy entitleil to tho name of 
artist, whereas the musical conductor, the singer, and the violinist are or may lie ; but it is 
clearly demonstrable that what is the goal of a subsidiary artist or craftsman liecomes in turn 
material to his higher brother. In music indeed the interpretative craftsmen are themselves 
the material of the conductor, and he in turn is the material, or a part of the material, of the 
composer. 

In painting there is no such despotism of the master (laiuter over craftsmen, but still 
that imitation of nature which is to the salmou-uud-racehorse man the acme of skill Itecomes 
to tho real artist material; and the arcliitect we see once more rindicates his claim to kinship 
with the musician by having among his material, not merely the full craft of the constructor, 
but a whole army of constructive lieings, general contractors, tradesmen, labourers, and even 
artists of sublimeet art. 

RecapituUtum. ^ “ow pull these roving thoughts together with a t.rief re¬ 

hearsal of the argument in other language. 1 think I might sum the matter 
up thus: All arts may reasonably Ije analysed into the two elements of Material and Skill. 
The justice of such an analysis is obvious; and if once this division is admitted it becomes 
clear that all which is not skill in any given art is a iwrt of the material. In fact even tlio 
merely physical |»art of tho skill seems almost to full on to the material side of the lialanco. 
In any case it emerges as fact that in most of the arts the realm of material is a much wider 
one than is generally supposed, and that in our own art, tho art of architecture, the word 
“ Material ” may legitimately cover a surprisingly large field. To assume that the material of 
the architect is the some as that of the builder is to misunderstand altogether the range of the 
artist’s opportunity. Material means in any art the whole army of externals with which tlie 
brain of tho artist has to contend, his oljstacles, if you care to call them so- in other words 
his means of expression. This question is not one of merely artificial or academic importance*. 
The necessity of appreciating the true limits of material in architecture as in other arts lies 
in this, that the craftsman has to take material us ho finds it. He has indeed to transform 
it—it is this transformation or metamorphosis which is the very act of art—but in the beciu- 
niug his business is to take it as it comes, and to treat it according to the lawn of iU own 
nature. If, then, the architect once realises that material for him includes not merelv bricks 
and mortar, but such things as tlie shape and value of a site, the employer's netKls, the employer’s 
means, and all the other le^timate conditions of bis problem, including U’fore all things th 
practical purposes of his building, he finds his mind relieved of certain scruples which so ' 
times assail an architect’s conscience, or, in the absence of a conscience, his nrido 
responsibility as regards material in this large sense is restricted first to making sure tliut th" 
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material is worthy, and honest, and next to l>eing certain that he (the arehitocl) is making the 
very best ose of it. 

There are certain conditions of architectural design which are often (and wrongly) looked 
upon as controllable by the architect; there are certain others which are often (equally 
wrongly) considered prohibitive of architectural treatment. But if both these clas^ of 
conditions are relegated, as they certainly should be, to the department of material, we should 
on the one hand pul a check on many architectural extravagances which arise from a misguided 
departure from legitimate and authoritative conditions, and on the other architects would l)e 
encouraged to persevere in handling certain problems which nowadays too often run the risk 
of being considered beneath an architect's notice. 

It is quite easy at this itoint to put a false meaning on my suggestion. You might accuse 
mo of reconunending architects to go and do what they are told by their clients without 
dispnting the conditions set before them. But, indeed, my argument carries with it no such 
conclusion My intention in classing the client—I prefer, by the w«iy, to call him the 
employer—among the material is not that the architect should, so to speak, swallow him 
whole (for that is not the legitimate use of ai’chitectural material), hut rather that the architect 
should deal with him at least as reasoimblr as he does with the other means at his dis})oaal. 

.\n architect is nn adviser, like a medical man, and one of his duties is diagnosis—diagnosis 
of the employer’s needs—which may not necessarily be identical with the words in which he 
first cxpreases them; and the architect who carries out uiu-easonable orders without question 
is guilty of a doable misuse of material. He has probably misused his employer’s money; he 
has certainly misused his own talent. 

Last week my eye fell upon a strange story from a book on Persia, which is a ludicrous 
comment on the relation of architects to their employers on the one hand, and to material on 
the other. 

A king of Persia, in da 3 r 8 gone by, was a mighty hunter. One day with many friends 
he mode an unasually large l>ag of big game. The day of sport was followed by a day of 
feasting, daring which an attempt was made to consume the entire proceeds of the slaughter. 
This was unlike a modem sportsman, but the king showed the modem spirit in a desire 
to keep the heads as trophies. No hall or staircase could have accommodated them, so 
he sent for an architect, of all people, and ordered him to make the beads into a neat 
pvTamid. .After a while the architect returned, smiling, to the monarch to report progress. 
“ Have you finislied ? ” said the king. “ Not quite, sire,” said the architect; “ I still need 
the bead of some conspicuous beast to crown the whole.” " Conspicuous beast! ” said the 
king, who loved a jest, “ your own head shall lie honoured.” So they cut off the architect’s 
head and, to the satisfaction of all the company, planted it on the top. According to some 
accounts the heap of skulls may still be found in Isjiahan surmounted by what is evidently 
the skull of an architect. 

Even this ridiculous tale has a moral. What you and I should have done would have 
been, no doubt, to take instruetions attentively ; but noticing that the king was in a state of 
unreasonable excitement, and not fit to give orders, we should have gained time by promising 
to call again in the morning with a j-inch scale elevation of the proposed pyramid. Om* 
sidering the period in which the event uccurre<l. I am afraid tliat the iioor fellow deserved 
what he gut. Nowadays the punishment is less humorous and less severe, but it is stiU 
possible for architects to do things just os silly as building up a bleeding pyramid of dead 
heads. A foolish order should not be capped by a foolish performance, or in the end one fool 
may off with the other fool’s head. On the other hand, I hold that nothing can excuse the 
setting aside by an architect of conditions relating to cost and requirements, provided that 
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Buch conJitionH are reasonable. Nothing can juatify an architect in beUeving that a problem 
in dcsigu is unworthy of hia attention l)ecauBc either of its simplicity or of its special or 
technical character. New needs and strange needs, large ambitionB and small means, these 
present difficulUea, no doubt, and obstacles; but olisUclea are in art'B vocabulai7 only 
Bynonyma for opportunities. The tough marble waiting to be hewn into a Venus is but a 
jairallel to the obstinate material of the other aria. For artists there we no real impoMibili- 
ties even among the acute difficulties of mo<lem civilisation. Tradition, our great mistress, 
may somoUmea aecra irreconcilable with technical or commercial needs; but all that is 
needed in the hanloat case is a miracle, and a miracle is only another name for a work of art. 
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Tta Uomtttic ArcMtctnn of Kngland during tht Tudtjr 
Ptriod. Jtlmtraltd i« a teriti of Ph»lo,jrapkt and 
UeatuTfd l>ra>nng$ of Conn^rg Maniion*, Uanar 
Hotuft and rmaller building*. aeoam;iani«d by fl*» 
Hu/nruni Dt^eripltrt Test, uieluding a targe number 
of Plane and DetailM. By Thomae Hamer and Arthur 
Stratton. To be completed in Three Parte. Part I. 
Pa. J.tmd. 1908, price H. is. [B. T. Baieford, M High 
nolbom, 

This U one of those suiaptuoiia and charming 
hooka for which Mr. Batsford has become famous 
during the last ten or twelve years. It takes up 
the story of English domestic architecture some 
hundred years before the period dealt with in The 
Arckitecture of the Rrnawance «n England, and, 
when completed, it will show not only the work 
of Tudor times, but also how the purely English 
tradition was affected hy foreign influence and will 
link np the work of Henry Vll.’i time with that of 
Elizabeth. 

The captious critic might cjnceivably object that 
the scope of the book is at variance with Its title; 
and indeed even the little piece of special plead¬ 
ing in the Introdnction banlly reconciles ns lo 
the application, in an architectural sense, of the 
term Tudor to Elizabethan and Jacobean buildings, 
as well as lo those of tbe time of Henry VTL 
and Henry VUI. Surely the need in arciiit^tural 
nomenclature is to find means of differentiating 
phases of style ratbor than of confounding them. 

Hut when this gnimble is over there is nothing 
further of importance to cavil at, and it is a con¬ 
tinual pleasure to turn over the pages of the text 
and tbe splendid illustrations. The introduction 
is a scholarly piece of work, not merely of archi¬ 
tectural but of general interest, treating the change 
of style not from a narrow, technical point of view, 
hut from a broad, historical standpoint. The de¬ 
scriptions of the various plates give a succinct 
account of the buildings illustrab^, with enough 
pf their history to enable the reo'ler to place them 


in their pritper soquonce in the story of archi¬ 
tectural development; and if they sometimes leave 
him with a few points unexplained, he must re¬ 
member that nothing short of a lei^hy monograph 
could do all that be would desire in this respect 

We all know in a general way how rich England 
is in fine examples of dorafstic architecture, but a 
btok like this brings the fact more vividly before 
us, particularly by the help of the large and excel¬ 
lent phot.>graphB, which enable anyone armed with 
a magnifying-glass to grasp the minutest detail of 
moulding or carving. The Tudor perird seems to 
be as rich in nxampies as the Elizabethan or the 
later phases of the Reuabsance, and tbe tlianks cf 
the public are due to the authors and publishers 
for bringing to nur knowledge, in so complete a 
manner, buildings of which we have heard from 
lime to time, hut which it is the lot of few to bo 
able to visit. The late Mr. Garner hail ma<le a 
special study of this phase of English work, and 
after his death it was not easy to find anyone 
competent to take up the task where he left it; 
but in Mr. Stratton the right man was found—a' 
skilful draughtsman, with a knowledge of his 
su^ect, and enthusiasm in setting it forth. 

The first thing about the houses bore illus¬ 
trated that strikes the student of domestic archi¬ 
tecture is that they wore built for pleasure rather 
than for defence. The days of jealously guarded 
entrances and of small windows wore passing 
away. They had not yet quite ceased, however, 
and as a rule the windows are small compare*! 
with those of a century later. Hut where they 
are in safe poaitionB, nr where they light import¬ 
ant roims, no great restriction was placed upon 
their extent, and, especially in bay-windows, tnoy 
afford many channing and not a few magnificent 
examples. Such are tbe grand range of windows 
at Fnrde Abbey (Plate x.) or the l»y-windows at 
South Petherton (Plate xii.), Thombury Castle 
(Plates xxvil., xxvlli.), Horham Hall (Plate xxri.), 
Hengrave Hall (Plate Ivi.l, and the three 
examples on Plate cxlv. Not only were the 
rooms thus mode cheerful, but they were often 




elaborately decorated, both os to the walls and 
the ceilings. The former were panelled, largely 
with the linen {Mittern, and later with work in 
which there eras a considurahle infusion of the 
Italian influence. A fine example of hoth these 
types is to be seen at Thome Pork (Plate xxvL). 
Incidentally it may be doubted whether the state¬ 
ment on page 64 that the “spur” doorwoy (of 
which there is on example at Thome Pork) owed 
its origin to Tudor times, con be substan^ted, 
inasmuch os frequent references ore mode in the 
Liberate Bolls of the time of Henry 111. to some 
kind of inner porch, which was variously deno¬ 
minated the •'sporom," “sporum," ‘'sperum," 
and '* esperum.'' 

The ceilings of Early Tudor limes were formed 
of heavy moulded beams carrying others of lighter 
sconQing: later they were flat with rectangular 
panels formed by moulded ribs of wood, and later 
still, according to our author, of plaster ribs ; but 
the date of the first plaster ribs bos yet to be 
definitely fixed, and it is very doubtful whether 
the date will be found in Henry VII.'s reign, or 
iudoed much before the middle of Henry VHl.'s, 
Perhaps in the succeeding parts of the book Mr. 
Stratton may bo able to throw light upon this 
interesting point. 

One or two other matters may be menUoned os 
being debatable. It is suggeetod that the Tower 
at Cotbele was place>l whore it is for the wke of 
the view. It is donbtful how tor a “view ’'—that 
is, the pltasuro of looking at beautiful scenery- 
affected the disposition of any house before the 
middle of thoeignteenth century. The term “ with¬ 
drawing room" is applied to the family room 
adjoining the great hall in several early examples. 
Is there any authority for the use of this term before 
Elizabeth's time? Would not “ parlour ** be more 
correct? 

Those, however, an* trifles, and do not detract 
from the raluo of the book. Mention must be 
made of the plans of houses, which show the st^ 
of development at which dwellings had by tlm time 
arrived—considerably in advance of their pre¬ 
decessors, bat neither so commodious nor so in¬ 
geniously planned os those of the end of the 
sixteenth century. The measurotl details are 
excellent, admirably drawn, and carefully executed, 
in spite of a slip on PUto xxiv. (detail at A), where 
two dimensions, obviously different, ore figured 
alike. The photographic <tetails are also excellent, 
and do full justice to the vigour of the subjects, 
notably on Plate cxxxix., which exhibits bits of 
Iwraldic modoUing as fine os anything to ^ found 
in Englaml. H the remaining ports of the book 
oiAintAin tbo high lovel of th© first, It will form 
one of the moat \-alimble additions to sn architec- 
turol library which have appeared in recent yBora. 

J. A tiOTCH rf.]. 


ENGLISH VILLAGES. 

Tkt Charm cf tht tCHgluh Village. By P. H. BitcMM, 
M.A. Uluetrated by Sydney ft. Jone*. So. l^ond. 1906. 
Price 7*. Od. net. [B. T. BaUford, 9i High Holbom, 
K.C.] 

“ Of all situations for a constant residence, that 
which appears to me most delightful is a little 
village for in the country." So wrote Mias kLt- 
ford; and although so remote a place of residence 
may not be equally delightful to everyone, and 
some, indeed, may find themselves more in agree¬ 
ment with the Italian person of quality, who 
said: “ Had I but plenty of money, money enough 
and to spare. The bouse for me, no doubt, were a 
house in the city square,” yet no one can be alto¬ 
gether insensible to the beauty of our English 
country-side and the charm of its numberless 
scattered villages. 

The charm of these villo^ increases with one s 
knowledge of them, and lor the benelit of those 
whose knowledge is limited Mr. Ditchfield has 
written his latest book. In it ho shows how much 
the village owes to the goobgicol formation upon 
which it stands, and how dependent ite appearance 
is upon the quahty of the local building stone. 
Thus a village in a granite district dMers in many 
ways from one in a locality in which is found a 
free-working Umostono; and both thes^ again, ora 
markedly different from one where building stone 
is unobtainable, but where timber is plentiful. 
This ondlees variety of our villages is one groot 
cause of their charm; another la their permanence. 
Who can tell the age of a village? When, why, 
by whom was it founded ? Who gave it its name ? 
Who laid out the rood upon which it stands? 
Such questions are easy to ask, but the answers 
to them are lost in the dim twilight of the dawn 
of history in this island. Since that far-off time 
numberless generations have come and gone, but 
the village rranains; not, of course, altogether 
without change, but with surptisinglj' little. The 
rood through it may still follow the hne of the one 
which the Roman engineers nwle—or, perhaps, 
more correctly, re-mode—at the time of the Roman 
occupation. The mill which the Conqueror • sur¬ 
veyors noted when they were making the returns 
for the Domesday Book may still, perha^ l«e 
found, although no lunger continuing its life of 
usefulness. And the church tower may have been 
a familiar object to the neighbourhood since the 
twelfth century. “ The old tower of the village 
church," writes Mr. Ditchfield, “seems to say, 
• Je sttts, je reite. All thiuM change but I.' ” 
Why the church tower should be made to speak 
in ungrommsticol English, however, or why it 
should misquote MocMobon's historic phrase, is 
not evident. 

And then when one comes to take a village in 


Kettering. 
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detail what a wealth uf iatereat and chann there 
ii in its Mvoral parta—in ita chorch, its manor- 
house, its cottages with their clipped hedges and 
gardens full ot dowers, its shops, ita inns, its 
grammar school, its almshouses, its green, its 
bridge, and so on I Upon all these lilr. Ditebfiold 
has much to say, as well as upon Buoh_ le^r 
matters as sundials and weathercocks, pillories, 
ducking-stools and whipping-posts, wayside and 
other crosses, bams and dovecotes; and everything 
be says is interesting- 


The illnstrations, of which there are no loss than 
120 , form a most important feature of the book, 
and deserve a special word of praise. These are 
all by Mr. Syiiey R, Jones, who has a remarkaUy 
wide and intimate knowledge of our English vil¬ 
lages, and who is well able to portray their many 
pti^nn .1 The character of his work may be well 
judged from the examples which, by the kindness 
of Mr. B. T. Batsford, the publisher, are here re¬ 
produced. 

KrtUngfun. BkSJAMIS WaUKEB [J.]. 
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A FEW DAYS IN FUANC'E. 
By J. D. Crack [H.J.J. 


K 



t« rwnt *«i>n.T asb m ralTuir aAiix.tKn 


E OUEN, Cfaartrca, Le Idans—all familiar runnw 
to architects, bnt os holds of study iuex* 
Imuatiblo, for do they not include the noblest 
triumphs of Gothic architecture? Do they not 
also contain perhaps the finest stained glass in 
Europe, unsurpassable in beauty and of ama/inp 
extent ? 

The halt of a few hours at Rouen was, on 
this oocaaion, chiefly devoted to St Ouen. Well 
known as it is, at each visit this noble church 
seems to impress one more. The simplicity of the 
vertical lines which aid and express the great 
height—t^t quality, perhaps, which first holds 
the attention—the laoe-liko cfiect produced by the 
light admitted through grisaille glau and through 
the double tracery of the triforiuro, and the further 
lighting of the great windows of the clerestory, all 
help to annihilate sense of weight; it seems a 
natural growth rather than a construction. It is 
to be noticed, too, how important a part the 
stained glass plays in the general effect Apart 
from ^ chann of the colour it has a sort of con- 
structiTo function, for by averting the abrupt con¬ 
trast of structure and daylight the whole seems 
connected and continuous, w^rc white gla^ would 
have left the stonework detached and thin. The 


wrspective is finely closed by the three long win¬ 
dows of the apse, with their* “ rose " heads, the 
gloss m which, although partly of assorted frag¬ 
ments, is singularly effective in relation to the 
whole. 




churches of Northern France. 

It was on the morning of Palm Sunday and 
under a doubtful sky that we passed through the 
grrat west nortal of Chartres, between those 
rolumnar archaic figures which, with their air of 
dreamy mystery, seem to have evolved themselves 
from the stone.^ From the wan gleam of sunshine 
of the chill spring morning wo suddenly find our¬ 
selves m what seems like darkness for the first few 
momenta—a warm darkness with lustre of jewels 
hiOT and there—and as the eye adjusts itself to 
the contrast we recognise the great piers of the 
nave and a l)laek mass of worshippers filling the 
floor-space. Gradually we an aware of the forms 
of the Windows breaking the rich gloom. But 
what windows I It u not the chiU dayUght that 
they admit, but a glorious harmony of deep and 
luminous colour, which Roems to transform every- 
thing; himpl^ columns, worshippers no longer aro 
liart of the cold outer world, f cannot im^e a 
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nwu so calloos as not to be afTected by this mar- 
tbUous tranamaUtion. 

A broken pane here auil lljere seems only to (jive 
added brilliancy to the eoloors. A group o£ lighte<t 
candles in a side ciiapel give bright pointa of yellow 
light, and jost reveal in warm tones a grMt 
column and intersecting curves of vaulting ribs 
above; below, always the black groups of kneeling 
forms. I think no one can realise what a eatltodral 
may be until bo has seen Chartres, or such another 
(if there be another), 
with its windows en¬ 
tirely filled with the 
finest stained glass. 

This is alnio.<it all nf 
the thirteenth century, 
and includes not only 
the small groups of 
figures within geome¬ 
trical forms, as at Can¬ 
terbury or Amiens, 
but grand single 
figures of more than 
life size in the clere¬ 
story lights and tran¬ 
septs, ami traceried 
rose windows of un¬ 
equalled beauty and 
size. Stained glas^ 
in detail can probably 
bo studied as well, or 
better,elsewhere. No¬ 
where can the mag¬ 
nificent completion of 
result be seen as at 
Charinfs; for the 
building is worthy of 
it, and it is every¬ 
where. Only from a 
few windows of the 
choir has it l)een re¬ 
moved, alas 1 the better 
to light an eighteenth- 
century deformity; 
but btith the latter and 
the windows in ques¬ 
tion are unseen in the 
groat perspective. 

But, after all, the 

glass is but one of the perfections of this noble 
pile. Snob n work could only be possible to a 
groat wave of religious enthusiasm, as was mdotd 
hero the case. Artistic Ulwur has Iwen lavished 
wherever room could l>e found, often where it must 
remain onrooognised. Yet nowhere havo the grand 
lines of the building boon disturbed. The devoW 
labour] has to be sought for. From the twelfth 
century to even the end of the fifteenth century 
Bonlptare, the finest of its time, has l>oon executed 
!_ JLa •K/wtii iKia hnilflincf. meit^ fni(rni6Qt8 of 


fiTAtrv o ftiB wtrni 


m and about this building, more fragments 
which would be treasures. 1 shall have to revert 


to the earlier work, but of the later 1 may point 
to the exqnbitely can-ed pilasters outside the en¬ 
closing screen of tbo choir, some of which cannot 
lic surpassed in Italy. 

Beturning to tbo exterior, I think it will be 
admitted that ti>e spire of the north-west tower — 
the one of open tracery—is rightly judged by 
Ferguason the most beautiful of its kind in Europe. 
The wonderful detail never disturbs the poise and 
fine proportion. It has an effect of “spontaneity” 

in which I think it ex¬ 
cels Antwerp, Vienna, 

(r Strashurg. When 
we return to the three 
great entrances — of 
tlte west, north, and 
smth — we find the 
interest grow with 
each examination. It 
seems little short of 
marvellous that they 
rr-main so slightly in¬ 
jured through all tbo 
stormy periods of their 
existence. In the west 
front we have those 
scnlptures of the 
tweutb century, with 
theit conveutiunal 
forms and rich archaic 
details, still capable of 
affecting tlie mind of 
the spectator with an 
iuffncnce by no means 
purely arcteeological; 
but, from tbo latter 
point of view,uuemu8t 
(« struck withaoortain 
similarity of trealmen t 
in these figures and 
the archaic Greek. 
The straight folds of 
the draperies, with oc¬ 
casional exitression of 
articular action, are 
extremely similar. 
This is also noticeable 
with the ad\'anoo of 
art. In the north 
porch (thirteenth century) there is still a similarity 
of progress which seems to follow on much the 
game lines. A little more freedom, a closer ob- 
gervanoe of nature with a studied simplicity. But 
the finer sculpture of Franco in Uio thirteenth 
century has often reminded me of Early Greek 
work. I may instance the porch at Le lifans and 
the musician angels of Strashurg interior. 

One cannot pass by the figures of these great 
doorways without noticing bow unusual in detail 
are the pedestal columns which carry them. Those 
of the west front resemble rather Lmubardio work, 
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while the ciiriuus “baluster " forms of those of the 
north porch remind one at first sight of the forms 
and elaboration of the Certosa. It is only on 
closer inspection of the detail that it becomes 
evident that they are really a part of the original 
work of the thirteenth centnrj’. There are small 
figures in the vault of tliis porch some of which 
are worthy of Peter Visscher. Bat this is not the 

f ilace for criticism in detail. A world of sacnsl 
listory and tradition is illustrattsi by iiioumerablo 
figures and groups in 
these pottdiM and in 
the stained glass. 

Besides an extensive 
hngiology * are to lie 
found most interest¬ 
ing illustrations of 
many trades and 
crafts of the guilds 
by whom the win¬ 
dows themselves were 
presented. 

Pre-eminent as is 
the cathedral, it is hy 
no means the only 
storehouse of mag¬ 
nificent glass in Cluir- 
tres. The Church of 
8 L Pierre in the lower 
part of the old town, 
to the south-east— 
in itself a fine church 
—ia, for its aize, 
almost equally full of 
magnificent stained 
glass of somewhat 
later date. Nowhere 
can be seen a mon- 
brilliant effect of early 
fourteenth century 
glass than in the five 
gmil windows of the 
apse, and again in the 
large clerestory win¬ 
dows occur life-size 
figures of saints and 
prophets superb in 
oolonr. In these win¬ 
dows the curious ex¬ 
pedient is used of altormiting (vertically) coloured 
lights or panels of those figures and lights of 
grisaille with borders of colour. In perspective 
the effect is gixid, hot 1 do not think this treat¬ 
ment a satisfactory one. The church is chiefly of 

* A ruriotu example of Uie naive and literal nindoriug 
ol alloKorieal Idea uveur* in the wietb tranaepl windows, 
where Ihe lonr Bvangellals are reprewnted (ridiiifi ptek-a. 
hack) on llte shoalders of proplivU—Si. I.tikn on Jereniiali, 
Kt. Matthew on Uaiali. St John on Rxekirl. St Mark on 
Oaalel- 


the thirteenth and fourteenth centurias, and it is 
here tliat ore the remarkable enamels of Leonud 
Limoosin— single figures of the Apostles on white 
grounds. 

Tlie river-side in the same region presents many 
picturesiiua features, including one of the old town 
gates. Ualf-way down the steop side of the town, 
in the building now used as the “CrEche Com¬ 
munal,” is the outer shell of a fine old timlw- 
work outside staircase, probably of the early six¬ 
teenth century. 

From Chartres one 
reaches Le lilans in 
alMMit two hours. The 
two towns thom- 
sel VOS, although occu¬ 
pying very similar 
sites, present a sharp 
contrast in general 
appearance. Chartres 
baa the somewhat 
faded air of having 
seen lietter days. Le 
Mans, on the con¬ 
trary, strikes one as 
being now in the very 
height of prosperity. 
New municipal build¬ 
ings, - office, 

banks, residences, all 
on a handsome scale, 
are much in evidence. 
The ancient church 
of Notre Dame de la 
Couture is the only 
bit of antiquity seen 
on arriving, and that 
is fenced byr a gilt 
modern railing. It 
ia near the river and 
near the cathedral 
that the reuuuns of 
the iiasl are to bo 
founm Du t the town 
ia much changtsl 
since I first saw it 
forty years ago. 

The most striking 
external oliancter- 
istics of the catbiHlml are its vast flying-buttresses 
and its great clere 8 toi 7 windu ws with their geo¬ 
metrical tracery, and it U preciselv these features 
which are first seen on a|)|iruaching it from the 
centre of the town. Practically there is but one 
appr.TOch far the stranger, and that from the south¬ 
east, with a large open space in front, from whioh 
an ornamental flight of steps asoemls to the cathe¬ 
dral, the buttresses and chapels of the apse form¬ 
ing the conspicnouB feature. Seen, as 1 first saw 
it long ago, by the full moon on a summer night, 
it IS unfori'ettablo. Within the building the most 
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impreMive thing, at fintt sight, is the groatlj in- 
oresaed height of the choir, with the numnificent 
glass of its windows. Their fine tracerj and the 
beautiful triforiuui may share admiration. In the 
transept the cusping of the triforiunt arcade has 
been so worked as (o form a fiour-de-lys. 

But it was now the latter part of Holy Week. 
Senrioos were continuous; the great church was 
full of worshippers; and it was not a time for the 
noting of deU^. Yet. even to one ooiiiing from 
Charges, the Cathedral of Le Mans is an impres¬ 
sive and noble church, and worth a pilgrimage. 
West of the cathedral and behind a row of houses, 
the ground falls sharply to the river. On this 
steep liank stood the old castle, of u'hich nothing 
remains but a fragment of wall hero and there; 
but portions of the old fortified walls of the town 
are to he seen further south, near the river, with 
some bits of Human work. On a level with the 
cathcdraL and almost opposite the south door, U 
the old Oraode Rue with many old house-fronts. 
Here is the so-called ** House of nerengaria," an 
interesting building, of perhaps the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, now in private han^ and a good deal restored, 
but with much of the original. It contains an 
interesting museum of antujuities of all kinils— 



uUT-raaju. iBASTaa^ 
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furniture, armour, ironwork, Ac.—well worth a 
visit. 

On leaving ho Mans we made our war hack, 
through Paris, to Les Andelys ami the " Chateau 
Gailli^." The Church of Le Petit Andely, though 
small compared with those already mentioned, is 
a fine church, with a singularly short na\*e. It has 
some good glass of a later period. 

Thence we made for Caudebec on Cans, full of 
qnaint houses, and with its beautiful church and 
spire, well known to os alrewiy. It is another 
notable eumplo of the lavishness and finish of 
French architectural detaiL The esrjnisite labour on 
a church in this small town seems moredible. The 
windows arc filled with rich glass of the sixteenth 
century, comparable in some ways with the Fair- 
ford glass, but generally finer in drawing and detail. 
Tlie clerestory windows are of white or griaaillu 
glass with coloured borders and large roundels. 

The apse is remarkable as having one angle and 
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colanio In the centre, eo that it terminatee in an 
angle, instead (»f one face, of a hexagon. The 
triple-crowned spire is the chief glory of Candolw 
and may well be so; for, indeed, we hatn nothing 
in England to compare with this beautiful church. 

Yes, wo must allow that the nobleet and richest 
forms of Gothic art are to be found in France, and 
the most devoted labour. 

We can only stand grateful and astonished that 
incessant wars and great tempests of human pas- 
riun and destruedre madness nave left us so much 
of the exonisite art and labour of bygone genera¬ 
tions of skilful and devoted men. These noble 
piles that now look down tm ns with a serene calm. 


temples which represent and richly illostnUe the 
Christian faith, have looked down on what horrors 
of war and cruidty and bloodshed, on what gri^ 
what despair 1 Can the same race of men raise 
such fabrics for the religioD of peace and do such 
deeds in its despite f * 

Well might the Psalmist exolaim, “ 
is man that Thou art mindful of him 7 " 

f'OMttr ItKM. 


• la ITM MMie 10.000 awn, women, and efaiUne wwv 
maxarred ia the atneU el Le JIana—#4)00 in one imaU 
- Place." 
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r.T Pact# Ood>:-s [Fj. 


Sh»rt IkmitioH o/ Drii-r>it. 

1. Authorities genenrily assert that drv-rot is a 
staW (>( Uocomposition of’timlaT iuduccd by dry- 
rot fungi, the coninumest, most dcstrnetivo, and 
host known of which is Mernlitu Uwhrifmaui. 

%, It is a romarkable fact, and well known, that 
ilcruliiu laehnjnana is a domcalic fungus peculiar 
to dwcUing-houses and other buildings, and not 
found in the forest.+ 

». Professor Hurtig, who has devoted much time 
to the invBstigation of “dry-rot," has shown that 
this particular kind of red or brown streaking is 
due to iho ravages of Poltfporus mporariut. The 
inyc^iim of this fungus destroys the structure of 
the wood in a manner so similar to that of the 
Meruliut that tlm sawj-era and others do not readily 
distinguish between the two. Tbe mvcolium of 
Potyponu fiiporuriua forms thick riblions and 
strands, but tney are snovry-white, and not grey 
like those of ilentliua lachrytnAM ', the structure, 
Ac., of the fructification arc also difforenLZ 

4. Now Polyporus vaporariiu is common in the 
forwts, and it has been found that its spores may 
lodge in cracks in the barked logs of timber lying 

un the ground.§ ... , . 

6. The suspicion may well gain ground that 
this importont subject has by no moons been ox- 
hansted. 


Farournt‘1' Coiuhtuma to the Generation of 
Dry-rot. 

y. The peculiarity in the case of the spores of 
Merulixu iachrytnan* was found by “ 

the necessity of the presence of an alkali, such os 
ammonia; on.l it is found that in oell^, stables, 
and other outhouses whew ammomacal or alkalmc 
omanatioiw from the soil or decom posing organic 

• Tboe extraeu h«^e been kin.lly prepared for rtnbU- 
cauon bj Mr. Oeotipi Hobhard, F H-A, [^'-i who with the 
Presblenl at>d Mr. Paul Ogden tf-J w«e cite.1 aa 
in the teeenl dry-rol caae ai Mancherter-Dor^ Xsneu 
rrtuf end W »• Oraham. Mr. Ofiden 
ininona report dealing with the ease, and emhodied in it a 
dice*! of iWhole eubjeetof drj-rot. 
hare been oonealted by Nr. OP«m.,'wd,‘be extracU. wi^ 
thair relereocee. ahoold form a valuable addition to the 
literxlnre of the ptactirinp archileet. The ^ibUitlee of 
dry rtil appearing in any huildin* 1* a rtandlng mcniw, 
oS the b therefore one of partlculw mlerert to the 

profesilon, Mr. Ondra'i sUanings Uva been •«» »»» »« 
•u«h a eoncioe and clear form Uiat it ii fell ihM no better 
method could be ailopted than to quote direelly from his 

Marahall Waul. TimUr and Sonu o] i/t DL$eaM», 

p. IPS, linca 0'9. ,, „ 

t IbUL la*l parauraidi. p. 1S8, to line 2, p. 19b. 

I Ibul-p. 196, lines 7-10. 
r, Ibid. p. 19S. la»l three lines. 


matter can reach tbe timber there is a particularly 
favourable circumstance affordefl for the germina¬ 
tion of the spores. The other conditions are pro- 
vidi^ by a warm, still, damp atmospbortj, such as 
exists in badly ventilated cellars and comers, and 
beneath the dooring of many buildings.* 

7. A large series of etimporative experimfints, 
made especially by Hartig, Lave fully established 
the corrt-Jtncas of the conclusion that damp founda¬ 
tions, walls, Ac., encourage the spreatl of i^-rot 
nuite Independently of the quality of the timber. 
This is important, because it has long been aup- 
poseil that timber felled in summer was more 
prone to dry-rot than timber felled in winter ; 
such, hciwever, is not shown to be the case, for 
under the same conditions both summer aiul winter 
wood suffer alike, and decrease in weight to the some 
extent during the progreas of the disease-t 

8 . The dark stagnant air in cellars and under 
tbe btardfld floors of the ground story is very 
congenial to fungna growth.t 

0. Linoleum or kamptulicon on doors is also ob¬ 
jectionable ; and, indeed, whenever a door lias been 
washetl and scrubbed it should be thoroughly dried 
before any covering whatever is laid down.§ 

10. The positions in which dry-rot occurs are 
those where the timber Is expesod to warmth ami 
•lamp stagnant air. , , 

Tbe principal parts of buildings in which it is 

found are:— i 

In warm collars, under luivcntilatwl wooden 
floors, or in basements, i»Tticalarly iu kitobens or 
rooms where there ore constant fires. “ All kinds 
ol stoves are sure to increase the disease if moia- 
ture lie iiresent." 

The ends of timbers built into walls are neatly 
sore to bo affected by dry-rot unl^ they ore pro¬ 
tected by iron shoes, feati, or rinc. The saute 
result is prmluced by fi.\ing joinery and other 
woodwork to walls before they are dry. 

Oilcloth, kamptulicon,and other impervious floor¬ 
cloths, by preventing access of air and retaining 
dampness, cause decay in the boards they cover. 
Carpets do the same to a certain extent. 

Painting or tarring out or unseasoned timber 
has the .same effect. 

Sometimes the roofa of large trees near a bouse 
penetrate below the floors and cause dry-rotj 


• H. Marshall Word, rimfwr and Sonu of ite Dxteait*, 
p. 1H4, linsa 7-18. 

t ibid, last parattraph. p. 185, to line 2, p. 186. 

J W. H. Bidlaka, i» Timbert llr«t two line* ol 

last paragraph on p. 17. § ibid. p. 17, 

; tavinglon. .Vote* on Building CuKjrriifftoa, vol, in.: 
hut four paragraphs on p. 092, and llnit three paragraphs 
on p. 890. 
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11. Thera b this pArticular danger about tlie 
dry-rot—tix. that the germs of the fungi producing 
it are carried easily, and in all dlrecdons, in a 
building where it cnco displays itself without 
neoetuuty for actual contact between the affected 
and the sound wood.* 

Genera L 

12. Thoronghly dry timber, so long as it is kept 
iLuroughly dry, is proof against the disease we are 
considering. Xay, more, the fungus is peculiarly 
susceptible to drought, and the mycelial threads 
and even the young fructifications gro'wing on the 
surface of a linam of timber in a «lamp close 
dtuation may be readily killed in a day or ta'o by 
letting in thoroughly dry air; of course the 
mycelium deeper down in the wood is not so easily 
and quick!V destroyetl. since not only is it more 
protected, but tbe mycelial strands are able to 
transport moisture from a distance. Much mis- 
understanding prevails as to the meaning of *' dry 
air" and ‘'dry wood"; as a matter of foci, the 
air uBiudly contains much moisture, especially in 
cellars and quiet corners devoid of draughts, sneh 
as Meriiliuji delights In, and we have already seen 
how dry timlicr rapidly al)Sorbs moisture from snob 
air. Moreover, the strands of mycelium may ex¬ 
tend into damp soil, foundations, brickwork, &o ,: 
in such cases they convey moisture to parts grow¬ 
ing in apparently dry situations.t 

18. The best knowledge to hand seems to be 
that nodifiTercnce is observable in tbe susceptibility 
to dry-rot of winter wood and summer wood of the 
same timber—i.e. d/eru/iN* lachrymant will attack 
both eqiudly if other conditions nrv the same. But 
air-dry and thoroughly seasoned Umber is much 
less easily attacked than damp frcsb-cut wood of 
the same kind, both being exposed to the same 
conditions. 

)I(irei>ver, dififerant Umbers are attacked and 
destroyed in different degrees. The heart-wood of 
the pine is mure resistant than any spruce timber. 
ExjieriineDtal observations are wanted on tbe com¬ 
parative resistance of oak, beech, ami other tim- 
heirs, and, indeed, the whole of this part of the 
question is well worth further invesUgaUon^ 

N. It must first bo l>orne in mind that this 
fungus spread-s, like so many others, by means of 
both spores and mycehum; it is easy to see 
strands of mycelium passing from Ixully diseased 
pl'iuks or laiains, Ac^ across intervening brickwork 
or soil and on to sound timber, which it then 
infects. Tbe spares are developed in ootintless 
myriads from tbe fnictifications described, and 
they lire exlninely minute and light; it ha* lieen 

• lUiitigton, AVrt cn Dnildintf CrmttrMchvtt. para- 
Rtapli a, p. 3'Kt. (tom Urittoii. 

f H. Uarshall Ward, Ttmbrr unit Stmt* oi itt Ihimirt, 
taut six liori on p. ISt to rod ol pamgniph, p. lii'i. 

{ IbiiL last two line* on p. IsC to anil nf paragraph S 
on p. 1H7. 


roved that they can lie carried from bouse to 
ouse on tbe clotbcn and tools, of a'orkmon.* 

lo. Hartig proved that the spores can be carried 
from the wooa of one building to that of another 
by means of tbe saws of workmen.t 

16. Mr. McWilliam ohbcrvx's: " If the fungi 
proceed from the slime in the fissures of the earth 
they are generally very ramutu, having round fibres 
shooting in every direction. If they arise from the 
roots of trees their first appearance is something 
like hoar frost, hut they soon assume the musb- 
nmm shape." Hence it apiiears that we frequently 
build on spots of ground wWh contain the funda¬ 
mental principle of tbe disease, and thus we are 
sometimes foiled in our endearours to destroy the 
fungus by the admission of air. In this case the 
disease may be encouraged by the applicaUon of air 
as a remedy. When workmen are employed in 
buildings which contain dry-rot, and wlien they are 
working on ground which contains Uic symptoms of 
this disease their health is often afieclecLt 

17. In ordinary houses, where fioor-cloth is laid 
down in the front kitchen, where there is no venti¬ 
lation under the fiours, and where a fire ia burning 
evxTT day in the stove, dry-rot often appears. In 
the hack kitchen, where there is no fioor-cloth and 
only an occasional fire, it rarely ap^iears. Tbe air 
is worm and stagnant under one floor and cold and 
stagnant under tbe other; at the temperature of 
82 to 40 degrees the progreasof dry-rot is very b1ow,§ 

18. At No. 29 Mincing Lane. London, in two 
out of three rooms on tlm first floor, upon a 
proof floor constructed on tbe Fox & Barrett 
principle (of iron joists and ooncreto with yellow- 
pine slee^iers, on strips of wood bedded in cement, 
to which were nailed the yellow pine floor-hoards), 
kamptulioon was nailed down by the tenant’s 
orders. In less than nine months the whole of 
the wood sleepers and I'^rip* of wood, as well as 
the boards, were seriously injured by dry-rot, whilst 
the thirrl room floor, which hwl Inten covert with 
a carpet, wa» perfectly .sound 

Pnvfullon of Dry-rot. 

19. The groat -lafeguard, beyond taking care 
that no spores or mycelium arc present from the 
first, Is to arrange that all the brickwork, floors, Ac., 
be ih'jraugiily dry before the timber is put in con¬ 
tact with them, or to interpose some impervioiui 
•xihstance—a l«>s trustworthy mothoi]. Then it 
is noco-saary to aerate and vpiililato the timlier, 
for dry timber kept dry is proof against dry-rot.*: 

• H. MotiIjxII W*ii 1, Timfirr and S»mt of it* Ditrate* 
to line 11 on p. tw). ' 

t Jbut. Ukt ihrw line* o( fimt pmaareplt on p. IsO. 

, T, .A Hrithio, Jtry.rat ia Tunbfr, last narurtuh on 
j>. 10 U) lino 12. p. 20 . I H 

J Ibid but line on p. IHO lo end of finit paregrapli on 

P» iHle 

;; IbiiL parocrapli ^ on p. 1*7, 

a H. MnrtlmJl VVxril, Timber and floint of It* Diteamt 
paraerttiih 2 on p. ItH ^ 
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20. There can probablj be no question of the 
a<lvanUge of creosoting the ends of rafters, bea^ 
Sic^ since the creosote will act long enough to 
eneble the timber to dry, if it is ever to dry at *11 * 

21. Wood must not only be dry, but be Kept dry. 
This is impossible if the air of the chamber in 
which it is built is damp, as it condenses and 
absorbs moisture. To secure dryness, therefore, 
mmsturo must be provented from rising from the 
soil by a layer of asphalte or concrete; from rising 
up the walls from the foundations by a damp-pnxM 
course; from soaking through the walls by boiMing 
an air-dia^ so that no earth is allowed to be in 
contact with them above the damp-proof course; 
unless asphalted outside or built hollow; and, 
lastly, by securing thorough t-entilatioD, so that 
there is no comer where the air can stagnate. All 
vegetable soil must be removed from tho site, for 
ainmonUcal exhalations assist the germinatiun of 
spores ; the drains must bo sound, and the mortar 
made of clean sand. 

Suit sea sand should not be used, as it attracts 
moisture. The house should be well dried before 
the doors are laid, and kept thoroughly well ren- 
tilatod. I may hero point out the hillacy of burning 
gas for purposes of drying; for, inasmuch as water 
is one at the products of combustion, it has quite 
an opposite tendency. 

Any snbstance or device which imprisons mois¬ 
ture within wood, or prevents free evaporation from 
its surface, or maintains a damp atmosphere in ita 
neighhourlKiod, will bo almost sure to develop dry- 
rot. It will be wise to assume that the spores are 
there, and are only waiting for a congenial environ¬ 
ment to germinate. 

Damp or ill-seasoned wood, therefore, should not 
bo covered with paint or tar, nor wood partitions 
with wire netting and plaster of Paris. Ordinary 
plaster, however, seems stifHcientlr pivrous. Lino¬ 
leum or kamptnlicon on tioors is also objectionable, 
and, inde^, whenever a floor has been washed and 
scrubbed it should be thoroughly dried before any 
covering whatever is laid down. 

Tho dark, stagnant air in ccUani and under tho 
boartled floors of the grouml story is very congenial 
to fungus growth, and it is a hllacy, very prevalent 
irith architects and builders, that the insertion of 
air-bricks in the wall, below the floor level, ensures 
ventilation. .\ current of air is not at all a neoos- 
»ry ooDsequenco; indeed, I have heard of a case 
in which the fungus was found growing within the 
air-lmck. In order to induce a current there must 
be difierenco of density between the inside and out¬ 
side air. It will be well, therefon, to carry up an 
air-flne from the under floor-space along with the 
smoke-flue of the roam above. The air-bricks 
should ho BO placed that there are no comers of 
stagnant air, and they must not be too near the 

• IL ManbuU W«rd, Timber oad Some of itt Ditnuea, 
first four lluas of seeonii pongniph on p. lUS. 


outside ground level, or they will become choked 
with dirt. They are often inefficient through rust, 
and are not infrequently closed by ignorant people.* 

22. If chips of wood have been left by the car¬ 
penters lying about under the floor, they are almost 
sure to be infected, and are frequently the origin 
of an attack of dry-rot, for not only can the fungus 
bo traced to them, but it is found growing most 
luxuriantly on them. So important ia it to take 
precaution in this matter that it would bo well if 
arehlteots insisted in their specifioation on every 
chip being cleared away below boarded floors. 
Even when the ground has been covered with 
concrete the precaution is necessary, for the chips 
mev become infected before the ooocrote is dry, 
and the latter is fteqnontly fraotured by the settle¬ 
ment of the wall3,+ 

28. Tho ends of beams and joists should always 
bo loft free, and, if built into tbs wall, there should 
be a clear air-space surrmnding them, which may 
he lined with asphalte if necessary.t 

Melhoih of eradiaUing Dry-rot. 

24. Every trace of fungus should then be scraped 
from the timber, brickworl^ or wherever it is found, 
and tho surface of the soil, if exposed, should be 
removed, for it will contain spores; the whole 
should than be burnt without delay. If the timber 
is at all b^Iy attacked it would be better to cut it 
out, burn it, and replace it with new. 

If this cannot oe done tho beams should be 
soaked with corrosive sublimatediBSolrod in metliyl 
alcohol, ^fethyl alcohol has great penetrating 
power, and acts as a vehicle to convey the oorroeive 
subUmate into the texture of the wood, evaporating 
in time, and leaving the corrosive sublimate behind 
to do its work. Tto inflammable nature of methyl 
alcohol must oot be forgottoiL 

Carbolio add, or a strong solution of copper 
sulphate (blue vitrioll in boiling water, may be 
substitutod. Tho a^ls and concrete floor (if any) 
should be washed with carbolic or sulphuric acid 
or Conily’s fluid, and the air might be disinfected 
with advantage by homing sulphur. 

In a slight attack the wood may be covered 
with hot limewash. 

Notwithstanding, however, the fact that decayed 
wood will absorb the washiro more readily than 
sound, these do not penetrate very deep; and as 
only those parts of tho mycelium are killed which 
are in contact with the poison, tho deep-seated 
hyphie may remain os active as over. The rot ia 
not stayed, bat its ravages are now hidden from 
vi6w.§ 

• W. n. Bidlake. Dry-rot in T^M&vr, last paragntph 
on p. 16 to end o( first paragraph on p. Iw. 
t Ibid, pangrmph S, p. la 
^ Ihkt lines 8-7 in paragraph 8, p. 19 , 

9 Ibid. last three paragraplu on p. 32 and flrat thraj 
paragraphs on p. 33. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 

The results of the elections, with the uumbets 
polled, as rejx)rted by Scratineera, will be 
found set out in the Minutes of the Business 
Meeting last Monday 'p. 488], when the Council 
and Standing Committees wore declared duly 
elected as follows:— 


Tuk Cornell.. 

rrzskfsnt.—Ernest George. 

naJ‘r*ndtnU.—Juue» BlTewrighl Gibson; Edwin 
Tboxnas Hall; John Wllliiun Sbnpaon ; Leonard Htokes. 

Urn. Serretory.—Alexander Graham, P.ajt. 

iUmbert of C'i>MiioiL—Reginald Biomfield, A.R.A., 
H-A.OXOD., F.H.A,; John James Barnet. A.I1.8.A. (Glas 
^w); Alfred Wlllbun Btephens Croea, M.A.Oontab.; 
Edward Got Oawber; William Floakhart; John Alfred 
Oolch, P.8.A. (KoltennR); Edward Auguilus Grunins 
(Past Vioe-Preeident)] Henry Thomas Hare (Past Vioe- 
ITtsident): Geor^ Unbbard. P.S.A.; He^ Vautfhan 
Luichester; Edwin Landseer Lutyens; Merryn Edmund 
Ma^ney, F3.A.; Ernest Kewton; William Alfred Pite; 
.Vndrew Noble Prentice; Ualser Ralph Ricardo; Jnhn 
Slater, B.A.Lond.; I*anl Waterhouse M.A.Oxon. 

dseueiofe Mrmbtrt of CuiMcif.-Henry Aithor Croueh; 
William Cnrtis Oroim; Sidney Kyffin Ureenalode; Sunley 
Hinge Hamp. 

lirprttfnlatirtt of Allied Sonefim.—Frederick Batchelor. 
A.h.Ua. (Royal Inititote of tbo ArrliitecU of Ireland); 
George Bell (GUngow InsUtnte of Arehltorts); Hippolyte 
Jean Blanc, U.S.A. (PUlinkurgh Architaotnral Association); 
OeoTgfs Thomas Brown (Northern .irahiteotuial Associa¬ 
tion) : James Crocker (Devon and Exeter Arehitectural 
Society); Thomas Edgar Ecclee iLiTerpool Arrbiteolural 
Society); Uowbray Aston Green (Pre«Mcnl of Bristol 
|fa«ety of ArchHeeU); Arthur Emiwt HeaxeU (Notting. 
ham ArchltMtural Society); Paul Ogdon (UancUaiter 
Society of Architects). 

Repr^^talire the ArchUtetural -Isjcetoffoti iLovi- 
dim).— Walter Core. ’ 


STsxiaxo CouMirraKa. 

Art.—FeHoittM : Bobort Sbcklotou Balfour; Edward Guv 
Dawbrr; William Flockharl; William Adam Forsyth ; 

Wvewright OiliBon; Henry Thomas Hate; Profwsor 
niliiam Richard Letbnby; Edward Schnolcr Prior. 

E,8.A. ; Edwin Alfred Bictuirds; John 
w illiam Simpson^.f tsocto/es: John Anderson ; Arthur 

^7®" «™Bn- 

Slade; Walter John Tapper; Edgar Wood. 


Literature.—h'eilovf. Alfred tS'illiam Stephens Croes, 
M-A.Ckintah.: Jolin Alfied Ouleh.F.8.A.; George Hubhaid. 
FJi.A.: Edward Schroder Prior, M.A.Cantab., F..S.A.; 
Halsey Ralph Ricardo; tVofeasor Prederick kloore Simp, 
•on ; ProfeMor KaTeoscnift Elsey .Smith ; Itiobard Pbend 
Spiers F.S.A.; Hugh Stonnus, AJLCjL; Paul Water- 
house. H.A.Oion. — AitoeiaUt i Frederick Chatierton : 
\) Uliam Curtis Green; Herbert Passmore; Arthur Jamea 
Stratton; William Henry Ward, H.A.Cantab.; Percy T.»slia 
WaterhoosB, M.A.Caiitab. 

Praetite.—Fellou-t: William Henry Atkin Berry; Max 
Clarke; Allied William Stephens Cmea, M.A.Cantab,; 
George Hubbard. FJi.A.; John Murray; Sydney Perk^ 
F.8.A.; Allred SatonSnell; Henry Tanner, j no.; William 
Henry White; William Woodwa^— AteoeiaUi; Edward 
Groenop: F-dwln Richard Hewitt; Herbert Hardwioke 
Langston; Horstio Porter, M.A.Ckintab.; Thomas Edward 
iTyoe; Augustus William Tanner. 


Bernard Dicksee; WUllaro Dunn; MattOarbatt; Francis 
Hooper; Charles Stanley Peach; Sydney Perks, F.8JL; 
Herbert Duncan Kearlet-Wood; Alfred Saxon SnelL— 
Asmcioles.—Henry William Burrows. F.G.S.; Alan Edward 
Muithy, M~A.Caiitab.; Francis Winton Newman; Digby 
^wis Sotoon, aSeXond.; Harry Inigo Triggs; Ernest 
Winuun Mjilptis WonnAdoit. 

The Hon. Auditors are Messrs. Hsnir Tanner, iun. [A'.l 
and Arthur William Sheppard [A.]. 


The Scrutineers of the elect ions were Mosars. 
Herbert Reoil (Chairman), 11. Perej Aibune. George 
Bland, .\i-thnr niouiSeld, Detniar Blow, William 
Grellier, laionAnl Martin, U, .4. Satcbcll, Arthur 
F. Ushar, Herbert Wiggloaworth, Fellotvt; and J. 
Herbert Belfmge, Waiiam H. Burt, Guy Church. 
C. Barry Cleveland, A. Howland Conder, H. 8. 
East, M. SUrnicr Hack, J. SUnley Heath, J. Mnc- 
laren Boas, Henry A. Rani, Herbert Shepherd. J. 
Myrtle Smith, AiitKuilee. Eight hundruu voting- 
papers were rotiirnod, and the connling lasted from 
10.80 to 6.80 on Friday the 29th nit 




The .Scrutineers appointed to oxanilno the voting- 
papers and count the voles recorded for the enndi- 
dato-o for Fellowship in the recent election met at 
the InsHtuto on the 2»th ult Their report, which 
was delivered under seal and communicated to the 
Business Meeting lost Monday, states that filKJ 
voting-papers were lianded to them, and that four 
of these were found to he invalid. The names of 
^ candidates elected will he found set out b the 
Mine to of the meeting, page 484. Tbo Scrutineere 
wereM^. F. R. Farrow [F.].Cha8.B. Bone [F.], 

V [/’.J. Thomii 

A. I olo (.!.] Harold A. Wowlington fil.J, Frederick 
Chalterton f.l.J, A. Rowland Oinder [.l.i, Henry 
James "we p.J H. 8. East [.Lj. C. t HutohS 
son [d.J, J. Douglas .Scott [,4.j. 

Architects and the Territorial Army. 

The attenUoD of the Ikmncil of the Royal InsU- 
tute lias ken caUed to the desirability of pro. 
inoting contortol action on the part of the archi 
totnral profession in the btorwD of the new 
itirntorial torces. 
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Tha gueeesB of the scheme rocentlj s&nctioned 
hy Pkrluunent for the tnunio^ of s citizen ftrmy 
for national defence will depend in a large meaatiic 
upon the rapport it receives from employers 
throughout the country. The voluntary expendi¬ 
ture of time imd energy by a part of the eom- 
niunity in the interests of the whole is in itself a 
rafiScient burden without the added disadvantages 
of loss of wages and injury to material interests. 

The Council venture to express the hope that the 
numbers of the architectural profession generally 
will combine to facilitate tlie service of assistants 
and others in the new Force. It is suggestesi that 
all who enlist in the Territorial Army should be 
giMted one week's leave for the annual training, 
with full pay, in addition to any holier Which 
may be customary, the roniainder of the period of 
training being taken out of the holiday. 

If some such arrangement were general it would 
fac^tato the provision of temporary assistance 
daring the period of training. Facilities for attend¬ 
ing d^s and for rifle practice daring the cotirae 
of the year aro aloo desirable in the interests of 
the Force and of the country generally. 

1_C.C. School of Building. 

The London County Coaucil have adopted the 
follow!^ recommen^tiona of their Elducation 
Committee:— 

(cl) That a day tec hni cal school be established 
at the London County Counml School of Building 
for boys intending to enter the building trade or 
ptofesaiuiis in connecdun therewith; tmit pupils 
be required to be between the ages of thirteen and 
fifte^ on 81st July of the year in which they are 
admitted to the school, and to have passed Standard 
\ L or its equivalent; and that the coarse of in¬ 
struction do cover a period of three years, ami do 
include the technical or professional training of 
the pupils and the improvement of their general 
education. 

(6) That the following fees be charged for ad¬ 
mission of pupils to the London County Counoii 

School of Building day technical school (or boys:_ 

First year, lOi, a term, iTl. 10*. a year; second 
and third years, artisan course, Kh. a tenu, A'l. 10*. 
a year; professional course, £1. IQj. a term, £4. 10*. 
a year; and that whore considered desirable by the 
Education Committee pupils whoso parents are in 
receipt of less than i^lUO a year be admitted free. 

(c) Tlmt the andermantioned teacbers be em¬ 
ployed in connection with tbe day technical school 
to bo established at the London County Council 
School of Building (Brixton) (or boys intending to 
enter the bnikiing or allied trades, at the mtes of 
pay Mpectively specifiedWhnla-tuna assistant 
to principal, ±260 a year, rising by six annual in- 
cremenU of £15 and one of ±10 to ±860 a year: 
whole-time asaislant teacher of general subjects, 
±160 a year, rising by annual increments of .^10 


to jtf250 a year ; whole-time teacher of art subjeets, 
/160 a year, rising by annual increments of £10 
to ±200 a year; wbola-time teacher of carpentry, 
i£160 a year, rising by annual incrameuts of ±10 
to £300 a year; part-time teacher of brickwork, 
±8.'; a year; part-time teacher of masonry, ±!85 a 
year. 

Citwby Hall. 

The London County Counoil have oilopted tbe 
following recommendation of the Local Govern¬ 
ment (!)omniit^:—“ That the Council do consent 
to accept the ownership of tbe fabric of Cros)^ 
Hall, provided that the building be re-erected on 
land i^joinmg More House, Chelsea, tbe freehold 
of which will be presented to the ConneU, that the 
interests of the Council be safeguarded to its 
satisfaction, that no charge fall upon the county 
rate in respect of the acquisition, re-erection, and 
maintenance of the boilditig, and that arrange¬ 
ments be mode for public access thereto; 
that it be referred to the Local Govenunent, 
Becords, and Museams Committee to prepare and 
submit to the Council at an early date a eomidete 
scheme." 

Tbe late Jolien Goadec 

At the General Meeting last Monday the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Alexander Graham, formally an¬ 
nounced to tbe Institute the decease of M. Julien 
Goadet, the distingnisbad Professor of the Koole 
des Beaux-Arts, Paris, whose election as Uon. 
Corresponding Member R.I.B.A. was to have taken 
place that evening. 

M. Guadet, who was born in 1881, a-as deeoanded 
from theGinmilist deputy of that name who,perished 
on tbe scaflbU in 1781. Ue entered the Koofe des 
Bwux-Arts in 1868, and was one ol its moat 
brilliant students, carrying off tbe MerlaU for 
Mathematics, Persp^ve, and Conatnictioo, the 
Grande Molaille d'Kmulatinn, and finally, in 1864, 
the Grand Prix de Rome. In 1871 he was appointed 
Professor at tbe Kcole des Beaux-Arts, and suc¬ 
ceeded M. Constant Dnfeux in the direction of an 
atelier which, during bis tweuty-thrso years as 
“ Patron," turneil out pupil after pupil to achieve 
Bubsei{uent distinefiem among French architects, 
in 181)4, at the argent request of tbe Council of 
tbe F.cole, be reluctantly gave up his atalier to take 
over tbe Professorship of Theory of Architecture, 
then vacant by the death of Edmond Guillaume. 
He held tha Professorship with lare diatinotlnn 
and devotion until his death. He was a strenuous 
worker, and found time amid his exacting pro- 
fessori^ dnttes to produne tbe five vuiumas of his 
great work on the ElemtnU and Theory of Areki- 
teeture, now universaUy recognised os a standard 
authority and text-liook. Hia uriucipal architec¬ 
tural works were tbe new Hotel daa Pustes in the 
Kue^du Louvre, Paris, and the reoonstruotion of 
the ThiJittre Fran^-aia after the fire. M. Guadet 
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was a member of the Conseil Supdrieor of the 
i-Icole dtifl Be&ux-Arie, Member of the Conacil 
Supericur of the Department of Public Instruction. 
Inspector-General of Civil Buildings and National 
Palaces, “ Officier *’ in the Legion of Honour, and 
at the time of his death was President of t^ 
Central Society of French Architects. 

(Jn the motion of the Hon. Secretary the Meeting 
resolved that the regrets of the Institute for the 
loes it had sustained hy the death of M. Gnadet be 
entered on the Minutes of the Meeting, and that a 
letter expressing the sympathy and condolence of 
members be addressed to the widow and family of 
their late distinguished eof\frirt. 

The Church of Saint-Severia, Paris. 

Xew Tork, V.S.A., 33rd jUhy 1006. 
To the Editor Jouknal R.I.B.A.,— 

Bib,— I bare read a report in an Amerioan news¬ 
paper that the interesting chnrch of Saint-S4verin, 
in an old quarter of Paris, is about to be demolished 
in the course of municipal improvements. 

Surely so regrettable a project must meet with 
great opposition from the many antiquarian so¬ 
cieties of Paris. It is contrary to the spirit of that 
Government which has lately shown its regard for 
fatstoric&l monuments, and provided for their pre¬ 
servation. 1 believe there nave been coses abroad 
which have been deemed important enough for 
a protest from the RJ.B.A. and other English 
societies, notably the case of the old Ponte Vecchia, 
llorcnce, some time ago; and I would suggest 
that this church affords another. 

If it he for a new street, or widening an old one, 
the building surely might be left upon an island, 
as in the case of our own Straud churches, and the 
road carried round half on each side, to the advan¬ 
tage of its appearance. It would be interesting if 
the Comte de Lasteyrie or some other Correspond¬ 
ing Member of the Institute would prccute a plan 
of the scheme that necessitates such an idea, 
together with some account of the protests made, 
for publication in the Journal. 

The loss of this church, or that of its older neigh¬ 
bour, St. Julian le Panvre, would be irreparame. 
The building is well illustrated in Lenoir's great 
work Statiitique Monumentede de Paris, and in 
Hessling’s Le vieux Paris. Its west tower and 
three adjoining bays are of the fourteenth century, 
and the eastern bays and cbevet Flamboyant. Its 
height, and seven-span width, vaulting, elalximte 
gablets over the side chapels on the flank elevation, 
its extended gargoyles, etc., make it one of the 
best-known and most interesting churches for 
study. 

A record, and especioUy some notice of the abso¬ 
lute necessity for destruction, would be valuable, 
if it be in reality doomMl beyemd appeal.—1 am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, 

Edwabd W. Humob [.l.J. 


Mr. Hudson encloses a cutting from the }fetP 
York Times of a few weeks bock consisting of a 
note from its Paris correspondent lamenting ^ de¬ 
molition which threatens some of the few remaining 
historic relics of old Paris. “ For some years,” ho 
says, “ the hand of the renovator has been stayed at 
that most ancient island in tite Seine, the Ho de la 
Cit^, on which looms Notre-Dome, facing the HAtol 
Dieu, the old barracks, and the Palais de Justice, and 
grov^ the Morgue, titat fatal building of gruesome 
mysteries. Now, however, in order to prolong the 
Rue SainUJaoqnes, the old Hdtel Dieu is being 
taken down, together with the Church of Saint- 
S^verin, the little mediieval houses in the Rue du 
Potit-Pont. and, worst of all, that famous Gothic 
tower near Notre-Damo in the Rue Chanoinesse, 
with its spiral staircase known as the Tour du Boi 
Dagobert. Thus Is disappearing, almost at one 
fell swoop, the Qnartier Gariaude, formerly one 
of the curiosities of the capital, both for its 
historical associations and the unbounded artistry 
of certain of its buildings, among which, of coarse, 
first stands the beautiful 8aint-84verin, which dates 
from 1060.” 


xuJii V 111 iCT Ixun^ AilUNAX* CONGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTS, VIENNA. 

Eighth International Congress must bo 

I eonnted among the most snocesaful of its 
-fi- kind. Tho attendance of members—between 
thirteen and fourteen hundred—was unosually 
largo; tl» Papers touched international points of 
extreme importance, and the social arrangements 
were elaborate and hospitable. When a rtmaa of 
people such 03 constitute an international con- 
grees, whether it bo of architects or of man of any 
other art or profession, are brought together under 
conditions which os regards language and onstoms 
ore unfamiliar to many, it is diflicull, perhaps im¬ 
possible, to devise an organisation which will give 
complete satisfaction to everybody. But the Exocn- 
rive (^mmittee at Vienna, nmlor the presidency of 
Herr Otto Wagner, with Baron Krausa as Secretary, 
not only arranged a programme of unusual interrat 
and amplitude, but on the whole carried it through 
mih oxKtitudo and thoroughness. The final and 
abiding impression of the Congtosa is that Austrian 
archiUMts hold not only a high position in the 
esti^rion of the public, but also in the estimation 
of sovereign, the Government, and the dty. 

The opening mooting was held in the splendid 
ohamtor of the Houses of Parliament, a baixiuot 
^ given bv the Mayor and Corporation in 
the Town Hall, and m tho name and at the inviU- 
lion of tbtf Emperor a reception was given at the 
Palace, whore tn Uie presence of Um> diplomatic 
W leajhng ropresenUtivra of each country— 
Mr. ^1^ btokee and Mr. J. W. Simpson noting 
for England —were presenlod by Herr Otto 
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Wftgner to tbo Archduke Ferdinand. Apart from 
tl^o s]«cial dutinctions the Societj of ArtisU at 
Vienna gave a reception in their galleries, and the 
AnsUian Society of Entpneers Architects an 
evening ftU on the heights of tbo Kahlenberg. 
Tbo doors of the Upon and Bnrg Theatre were 
thrown open to a limited number of guests on two 
evenings; and admissian was gran^ to sevoral 
private palaces, betb in Vienna and in the eonntry, 
whore the members were in most cases receirm 
by the noble proprietor, who, after pointing out ob- 

g ' cts of interest, hoapit^ly entertained his visitors. 

pecial attention was also paid to the entertain* 
ment of the lady memben of the Congress (of 
whom there were a large number), the moat delight- 
fnl and picture3<|ae being the children's ffte to 
celebrate the Kaiser's Jubilee at ScbOnbnmn 
Palace. Finally there was the Farewell Banquet 
on the Saturday evening at tbo HAtel Continental 
(not so well attended as the similar banquet in 
London), at which Mr. Leonard Stokes, speaking 
on behalf of the English members, gave expr@sion 
to the general eeuse of pleasure and instruction 
which had been derived from the events of the 
past week. 

A feature of the Congress was the International 
.Architectural Exhibition in the Gartenbau-GesoU- 
schaft, a oommodious building diridod into several 
glories, each country being allotted its own SaaL 
England was represented almost entirely by photo- 
gtaplui of domestic work. The accommu^tion 
allowed for the English exhibit was, 1 think, of 
about the same cnbac sptce as that allotted to 
France. In this connection it may, however, be 
as well to remember that at the last Congress the 
largo rooms of the Grafton Galleries were devoted 
solely to English work, and that a larger exhibition 
at Vienna would have necessarily included much 
of the work exhibited on that occasion. In addi¬ 
tion to the architectural drawings, the furniture and 
fittings of a room in a Sanatorium built by Baron 
Krauss, and rooms in other buildings by Flofcssor 
Josef HofiWim—probably the most a<Ivanced ex¬ 
ponent of I'arl nouveau —were reproduced. The 
Exhibition, which remains open fur a month, also 
contains specimens of Austrian arts and crafts and 
decorative sculpture. 

The subjects of the Papers were not so numerous 
as at the last Congress. Professor Mayreder's 
” Comparison of the Berlin, London, Paris, Romo 
and Vienna Building RognlMions " led him to the 
conclusion that London was behindhand with re¬ 
gard to town planning. Prof^sor Dolezal advocated 
the photometric surrey of architectural monuments, 
stating that in Germany this method had been found 
of the greatest use. M. Ilarmaud, in supporting 
Dr. Eros’s Paper on the copyright of the architect, 
expressed surprise that English architects appeared 
to M iguorani of the fact that certain old English 
laws protected the architect’s work. Among other 
subjects discussed, referred from the last Congress, 


were the Regulation of the Cultivation of Art by 
the .State (to use the phrasing of the oflicial decu- 
ments), the Conservation of Public .Architectural 
Monuments, the Regulation of .Architectural Com¬ 
petitions and “Concrete Iron Buildings.” With 
regard to the Regulation of the Cultivation of Art 
by the State the Comite Permanent had prepared 
the following Resolution 

“ That every Government be urgently re^^uested 
to establish a Seoretary of State, or at least a suit¬ 
able Department, for the Fine ArU; that prominent 
artists should be associated with these departments, 
and that, as architecture must be regarded as the 
leading fine art, architects should be in the majority; 
that such Secretaries or Departments shouki under¬ 
take work for the promotion and care uf the fins 
arts in all their branches.” 

Herr Bodo Ebhardt, who has recently preeented 
to the Institute Library his works on the ancient 
castles of Germany, read a Paper on the Building uf 
Towns in Germany in the Middle Ages and its 
imoortanoe for the present. 

But, interestiug as were the entertainments pro¬ 
vided by the Executive Committee, and interesting 
and instructive as were the Papers, certainly not 
the least interesting and least instructive feature 
of the Congress was the great city in which it was 
held. From a modem point of view probabiy no 
capital pusses.ses greater arobiteetural interest than 
V*ienna. There we liave the past—a Gothic past— 
followed by the period of the Renaissance, and 
later by the baro<iae style; then, after an inter¬ 
mediate period in which French influences seem 
to prevail, we have a strong classical note; and, 
finally, we have I'arl noureaul Together with 
these phases of architecture we find schemes of 
garden planning—take the grounds of the Belve¬ 
dere and Schwarzenburg Palaces, for inaUinoe—or 
later work in the Volksgarten and Stodtpark, all 
of the greatest interest and lioauty. During the 
last fifty yean the obliteration of the fortifications 
and ramparts which surrounded the old city pre¬ 
pared tbo way for one of the noblest schemes of 
town planning of modem times. The EinMror, 
the sixtieth anniversary of whose reign is being 
celebrated this month, supported these schemes with 
all his influence and energy, as well as financially, 
oalling to his aid the ablest architects of his time 
and country. He has lived to see the practical 
oomplctiun of his plans, which are alike a monu¬ 
ment to him and to those who have helped him 
to carry them into efifoct. The Viennese are proud of 
their splendid city, and the recent Congress suf¬ 
ficiently indicated that they not only delight to 
honour tbo men to whose artistic taste and capacity 
they owe so much, but also their confriru from 
other countries. 

Budolp Dibcks. 
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TUE LATE J. J. STEVENSON, F.S.A. 

OUN JAMES STEVENSON was bora iu 
CilMgow in 1881, educatwl fits! at the gram- 
umr school in that city, and ofterwonls at 
Glasgotr UniTendty, where be took the degree of 
M.A. With the view of entering the Scotch 
Cbarcb he next studied in the Theological College 
at Edinbnrgb and afterwards for one summer at 
Tubingen. But architecture was alwu^ his desire 
—couhrmed and strengthened by a visit to Italy 
which took place obunt that time. He therefore 
become a pupil of Eovid Bryce, R.S.A., of Edin¬ 
burgh in l^U, and two years ^terworda gut further 
training in London in the office of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, llere he hod as ountemporaries Crossland, 
Bodley, Edgar, Bignell, (loraer, Medlond, It. J. 
JohuB^, Micklcthwaite, E. IL Itobson, T. Ci. Jack- 
son, U.A., and Gilbert Scott the younger. On 
leaving Scott’s he went for a sketching tour in 
France with hia friend Johnson, and after this 
settled down to practice, taking up a partnership 
with Mr, Campbell Douglas in Gloi^tow whicn 
lasted nine years. 

lie come to London in 1888, joined Mr. E. B. 
Robson, who had just been appointed architect to 
the then newly formed School Board, and was re¬ 
sponsible for the architecture of some of the earliest 
of the London Board schools, selecting snd adapting 
(or these a type of brick aichiucture which ^ter- 
words become known as “Queen .\nne.” This 
style has proved so suitable for its pnrpiise that 
the designers of the public elementary schools of 
to-day have not fonnd it necessary to moke much 
change (except perhaM in the direction of dropping 
the “ Queen .\nne details) in the treatment of 
brickwork which he then introduced. 

It was at this ueriod that he built for himself 
*' The Bed llouse, ' Bayswatcr Hill, a well-known 
and very early example of this style of brick 
orchiketure. It may be interesting to state that 
the interior and decoration of bis library were de¬ 
signed by his friend Bodley, Stevenson holding the 
view that—os he was wont to express it—“ a man 
really cannot always be sitting and looking at his 
own work.” 

Fur many years his home on Bayswatcr Hill 
was a Centro of literary and artistic life- Among 
those who frequently met there wo may men¬ 
tion at random Isaac Taylor, John Moclenuon, 
George Macdonald, Canon .\ingor, Pettie, Moo- 
whirter, Sir W. Q. < irobarditOD, Napier Henry, 
Sir Alexander Muncrieff, Professor Middleton, the 
Bov. W. J. Loftie, Professor Robertson Bniitb, 
and William Morris, his friendship with the lost 
named being the means by which ho became 
intimately associated with the Bociety for tlie Pro¬ 
tection of .\ncient Buildings. He was a member 
of the original C-ommittee nf tliat Souiety, and 
never ceaseil to take an active interest in its work: 
for he held strong viowa on matters cunnecU-d 


with old buildings, and detested all attempts to 
tamper with their history under the guise of 
“restoration.” A long lut of works stands to 
his credit, some of the more important being 
CburclKM at Monzie (IHhO), Crieff (1881), Perth 
(1883), Fairlie—enlargement (1HS>1), Stirling and 
Glasgow (lOiX)). Of ooontry bouses, Ac., we mav 
name Westoe, South Shields (1868), Munsteod, 
Godaiming (1878), Chnrchfield, Folmontb (1888), 
School at FatrUe (1880), Offices for the Tyne 
CominUsianers, Newcastle (1882), Uatlonds Mere, 
Weybridge (1893), tntors’and other prixate houses 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and several houses in 
the neighbourhood of Cumherley. Amongst his 
London bnildings were bunsca in Prince’s Gate 
and Lowther Gardens (1878), and a house and 
studio in Melbury Rood for Colin Hunter (1878); 
bouses in Kensington Court (1881), gmupof seven¬ 
teen houses in Buckingham Palace Uo^ (1892), 
group of five houses in Sunth Street (1897), with 
othurs in Hampstead, Belgravia, and Kensington 
Palace Gardens. Also sapping offices In Fen- 
church Avenno and the Board schools of which 
mention bos been mode. 

His University work comprises repairs at St. 
John’s (1889) and Oriel College (1899), Oxford, 
a block of sets and lecture-rooms at Wrist’s College, 
Cambrhlge (1886), with additions in 1906; the 
^iorphok^ical Laboratora for the University of 
Oxford (1899), and the University Chemical La¬ 
boratory at Cwbridge (1889), with additions now 
being ImilL He also made designs for additions 
to Sidney Sussex, Trinity, and Clare Colleges, and 
for the Sedgwick Geological Mosoum at Cambridge. 
He was the first architect to design the interior 
decoration of the principal rooms in a large steam¬ 
ship, and did this in several instances for the 
Orient Company, notably in the case of the ships 
Orient, Ormut, Austral, Dpkir, Omrah, 
Orontet. 

Stevenson pablishcd in 1880 a book entitled 
House Architecture, which baa had a great 
vogue, especially amongst thoso of the yonngtr 
gencratinn. He was the author of tiutny essays 
and papers read before the professional societi^ 
fsspociolly one on a propos^ restoration of the 
mauBoleuiu at Halicarnassos -a subject in which 
bo was keenly interested, and to which towarda the 
close of bis life be gave considerable time and 
thougbL ’The hut letter he drafteil was one to 
Professor Lethaby, asking him to discuss the 
arguments advanced on the Professor’s recent 
pamphlet on that snhjoet 

01 J. J. Stevenson’s persunal character the 
writers can speak with no uncertain voice. His 
office WHS familiarly known among Scottisb 
draughtsmen os “ the stepping-stone to London.” 
Ills kindness to his assistants and his conridera- 
tion for their welfare wertT quite extraordinary, and 
his extensive library woe always at their disposal. 
Of the many men who pasiea through his office 
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in llie oDurso of years uone an likely ever to for¬ 
get liim nor the Iwlp they received at his hands. 
Modest and tinassiuning, kindly and gcoeroos, be 
leaves a gap which will not soon be fille<l. 

F. W. Thow- [if.]. 
Uauby Rbofern [F.] 
*,* In IHII6 Mr. Stavenaon took into partnurship Mr. 
Harry ItaJIcni. anil alter that dale all his work was eaniad 
uttt in eonjunction with his joniar partoei. 


I.EGAL 

Architects' Fees. 

■EXT V. *cio« raeoi DtaraiL'T rocxcn. 

This was an action broottht by Mr. WiUlaiu Oeorm Hunt 
to recoter £SOU lor proleational scnriocs rendered to the 
defendants. The deli-nitante denied liabdlity, and farther 
pleaded that they had already paid to the plaintiff the lum 
of £i,427 in full satisfaction of his clauua. 

The case came on in the Eintt's Bench Di^daion before 
Mr. dastlce Lawrance. sittintt by consent witbunt a jury, 
and lasted three days. May 19-31. Mr. Horace Avory, K.C.. 
and Mr. Frank Newlmlt. appeared for the plaintiff ; Mr. 
Maemormn, K.C., and Mr. K. J. Naldrett for the defendants. 
The case ia (ally reported in the professional Ihwsa. Ilie 
(olluwlnfi report la from The Timet of the 33nd May 

The short (acta of the case were as loUowa. The {daiuLill, 
in 1908. was inrited to sabniit plans (or the erection of 
new momoinU baiidintniby the defendants. The conditions 
of tender, which were under seal, provided that the arelii. 
toet shoald bo paid for hla servioes in acenrdanoe srith tile 
Seals of Charges issued by the Koyal Institute of British 
Architects. 'Iljs plaintiff accept^ tlie conditions and 
snfamittsd plans wblrli were approved by tile defendants. 
The propo<^ plant were in respect of buildings to cost 
£fl8,(K)0. The Luoal Ouvenmienl Board objected to the 
cost, and refused to allow the Conncil to borrow the neees- 
■ary money. The Coonoil Uien pmpoeed to the plaintiff 
that the plana tlionld be no attend aa to make them anit. 
able fur buildings which were to cost only i‘85,000. The 
plaintiff altered the plans accordingly. The plaintilTs ease 
was that be was entitled to be paid, in addition to the feet 
already paid him (or the origin^ design. Si per cent upon 
£!U,0l)0. the cost of the proposed new building. 

Mr. Maemorran. (or the defendants, submitted that llte 
sealing of the eondiiions amounted to nothing, and the 
Council did not bind theniaelres to employ the aoacessfol 
competitor. There was no contract to employ pUirttifl 
upon the conditiona. A soreharge was made against the 
Council for paying the plaintiff open account, Ireeause 
there was no seatod contract, which showed that there 
was no binding coiitraot. In September 190fl the plaintiff 
agreed to accept a sum in lull discharge for alt ser- 
vices rendered by him. The plans srere practically new 
plans. There sras a separate scheme with regard to the 
£38,000. Theca never was a sealed ooiitrart in respect of 
that sr))arale scheme. The plaintiff never waa appointed 
architect to the Council. He was not on officer of the 
Conncil in any orntw at all. Thsre was no evidence of any 
such apiroinlineuL 

Mr. Horace Avory argued that the oanditluns amounted 
to a rontract to unnloy tha successful competitor as archi¬ 
tect, or to appoint nim as sncii. In the ^ternative tfaiy 
amounted to an appointment of the lix selected com'- 
prtitors to prepare ileeigns. on terms that tber sbonld be 
paid £30 in any event, and the selected architect waa to 
be paid, in addition, a snui according to the Boole. From 


the date plaintiff's design was accepted be was treated 
as II appointed. Bis appointment was eontinuoos riglit 
up to April 1007. Tlir Minutes of the Council ol 
Fsbrmuy ISMhi showed that the scheme wag ooutinuous. 
If the sealed oontrael applied to the original scheme, then 
it applied to tha revls^ scheme with additioru and 
alterations (IFillianu r. Barmouth VrUtn DUfricI CouncU, 
77 L.T.. 8H8). The plaintiff was an officer of the Conncil 
appointed rmder section 1H9 of tbs Local Oovemnunt Act. 
IdOl. There waa nothing in the Act to say that the 
anpointmsnt mnst be under seaL The plaintiff was 
throughout treated as if he had been appointed. The 
evidenoe ut plaintiff and his witnesses waa that the 
charge ol per cent, waa based upon the principle that 
the lUteraUotia were of such a character that they involved 
doing all the work over again, and therefore he ought Ui 
be so temanerated in proportion to the time ooeupied on 
the drawings. 

Mr. Jnstica I^kwrance, in giving jiidgmcnL, said the 
question turned upon whether the scheme was new. or 
whether it was a modification ol tile original solutme. In 
bis judgment the i3f5,0O<l scheme was not approved by the 
Local Goremment Board becauoe a great deal too much 
money was going to ^ spent. Then the Coanrll decided 
to spend £33,000, and the architect woe asked to prepare 
bis plans with teganl to that, and theijnestion was whethar 
be was acting under a new scheme, or was it part of the 
original 7 In his |tbe learned Judge’s) judgment it was a 
iiiodification of the original plans, forced npoo the plaintiff 
by the Council themaclrec. The contract for the original 
scheme being under seal, the plaintiff snu entitled to 
recover. It was said that the anditar of the Local Oovem- 
ment Board had suichatgcd the amount paid to the 
plaintiff iHrcause thr contract was not under seat. That 
might be, but it did not alter the niulter. The pUintiff'a 
claim came under the prineiple laid down in Ifillwms v. 
Barmouth Urban Uutriet Couiinl {nipra), that all was 
done by tbs plaintiff under a power conferred on bite as 
architect In puranance of a Contract which vraa under seat 

The leammi Judge entered judgment for the plaintifl for 
i-'ROd with ooats. Slay of execution waa granted upon pay* 
ment being made of £100 into Court within ten days. 


MrNUTES. XV. 

At the FlUeenlh General Meeting (Biiainetia) ol the 
Baskin 1007-0B. held Monday, 1st June 1908, at fi pun.—■ 
Present: Mr. Edwin T. Hell, r»fe-/VfS«<fmf, in tha Choir, 
‘J7 Fallows (ineluding nine members of tbe Council), and 
33 Associates (inotuding one member of the Council)—tbe 
Minutes of Uia Meeting heU IStb May 1908 ;j>. BilQj were 
taken aa read and signed as oorreel. 

The lollowing Fellow attending tor the first time ainoe 
Ills eloetion waa fortrutlly admitted by tbe Chairman—via. 
Kwen Harper (Birmingham). 

The Hon. Bocretacy having relerred to recent additions 
to tbe Library, a vote of thanks was passed to the vatioua 
donors by acclamation. 

The Becretary announced the reeulu of the polhng for 
the election of the Council and Standing Comiuilteea lor the 
official year 1908-9, aa reported by tlw Scentineors, vlx,;— 

Paraina.sT.—Ernest George [URCppusstf]. 

VicK-l^tnusTs.-Jiuiies 8. Gibaon, Edwin T. Hall, 
John W. Simpson, loonard Stokee fuuopposedj. 

Hoxoasav 8KCiu:t.uiT.— Alexander Graham rNnopyoMdj. 

Muuicaa op Colxcii. ( 18 ). 

Efeefcd: U. T. Hare. fitPi vuta; E. Q. Dawber, 582 
It. Ulomfield, A3.A., 654; £. Newton, 634; M. G. 
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Mncartnoy, SIO; B. V. l«nc)ie*ter, 493; A. K. rrentiee, 
479; J. J. Buriiet, 473 ; P. W'AMrbouw, 403; J. A. Gotoh. 
436 ; J. BUim. 443; H. R RicArdo. 430; A. W. S. CnMm 
430; £. L. Lutyeiu, 436 ; E. A. Qnmiiig, 419; W. 
PlockhArt 411 ; \S’. A. Pile. 404; O. HuUbanl, 393. 

.Vol eUcted : O. Uonl«y, 8S1 ; O. H. F. Pryane, 361 : 
C. E. MAllo«r». 363 ; R P. Pick. 394 ; W. Woodwanl. 330 ; 
T. Moore. SOS; W. Dunn, 970 ; M. B. Adanm, 373; E. 
Wimperii. 332; W. H. A. Berry, 233; W. A. Fonytb, 
330 ; H. P. Bnrka Downing. 210; A. R. Jeramett, 143 ; B. T. 
Kitehin, 133 , W. O. WiUon, 110. 

Ajmtk'iatb Memreh or Cocxcu, (4). 

EUctnl : Siilncy Eyffln GteenelAde, 481 vote*; Willum 
Curtie Green, 40B; Henry Arthnr Croocb, 352; Stanley 
Hin;K Hamp, 333. 

Sot tlttled : Soptimo* Warwick, 249 votea; Walter 
John Tapper, 346; Clyde Fmncie Young. 237: Herbert 
Winkler WilL.. 221 ; Kensington Gammeil, 113 ; Frederick 
Cbatterton, 113. 

IUrAi»:.vTATtTei or .4.u.m Soctme* (9). 
Elscled: H. J. Blanc (Edinbnrghi, 679 TOtee; T. E. 
Eeoles (Liverpool), 679 ; Paul U(plvn (.ManeheEter), 669 ; 
Ftvdk. Batchelor (Ireland), 663 ; M. A. Green (Brl(tol), 
531; A. E. Heaiell (Noltingbem), 4!M); Geo. Bell (Qlae- 
gow), 473; G. T. Brown (Narthem), 469; Jaa. Crocker 
(Devon and Exeter), 466. 

.Vot (Ucitd : P. Boblnaon (Leeds and York*(, 468 ; 
W. C. Fenton iShcdleld). 441; E. B. Fawckner (Cardiff), 
849; J. D. Milb (Dundee), 235. 

Hox. Amrroaa. 

Henry Tanner, jun.. Fellow ; Arthur William Sheppard, 
Aiiociate [unoppoirtf]. 

. Ani Srxsntxo CoKJirmi. 

Fellowt [lOi.—ElerUdi E. Guy Dawber, 047 votes; 
3. S. Gibson, 62.i ; H. T. Hare, 617; Prof. W. B. Lethaby, 
604; J, W. Simpecn, !594; W. Flockhart, 580 ; E. S. Prior, 
.676; It. 8. Balfour. 533; W. A, Fonytb, 651; K. A. 
Rickards, 543. 

Sot elected : Paul WaterbonEe, 530 ; 8. 8. Beay, 233. 
AMMxiaUM (Of.—Elected: 8. K. Greonidaile, 683; T. 
Davieon. 6(W; A. T. Bolton, 494; J. Andereoo, 455; 
W. J. Tapper, 444 ; E. Wood, 410. 

•Vo< elected: S. Warwick, 416 ; 8. H. Hamp, 408. 

luTcaaTrax SiAiintxa CouitrrTrr. 

Fellowi (10).—Elected : It. P. Kpicra, 639 votes; F. JI. 
Himpuvn. 568; J. A. Ootch, 567; E. B. Prior, 640; H. 
Stannuji. ,537; H. Rleanlo. 533; P. Waterhoour. 616; 
A. W. 8. C««oe. .515 : G. Hubbard, 473 ; B. E. Smith, 472. 

Sot rleeled: G. II. F. Prynne, 443 ; C. H. Towntend, 
42.5: H. C. Corletle, 390; It. A. SatchelL 210. 

.4««ort<itn (6).—Elected: W. H. Ward. 693; W. CurUa 
Green, 598; P. L. Waterhouee, 563; H. Patemore, 4H.5; 
A d. Stratton, 479; P. Cbatterton. 874. 

Sot eletUd: P. Liahmen, 834 ; C. E. Bayer. 328. 

I'aACTiox Sraanna CoMutmcM. 
FelUtwe(\0).-f:Ucted. A.S. Snell. 458 ; A.W.8.Cros8, 
432; t». Hubbard, 431 ; W. Woodward, III ; Max Clarke. 
391 ; Sydney Perks, 871 ; W. H. A. Berry, 370; H. Tanner, 
jun.. 369; John Morray, 333 ; W. H. White, 333. 

Sot tleeUd: T H. Wataon, 328; W. K. Biley, 800; 
J. D. Mathews 2h4 ; E. Flint, 264 ; R 8. Ayling. 237; 
H- A. Hatchell. 233 ; W. C. Waymontb, 329; G. E. Niold, 
205 ; \5 , O. Wiiaon, 195 1 11. P. Muuckton, 159. 

Aitoeiatee (f,).- Elected : H. Rirter, 470; T. E. Pryee, 
403 ; E. B. Hewitt, 899 ; A. W. Tanner. 37.5; E. Oreenop, 
.504 ; H. U. Langston, 343. 

Sot etfcteel : E. G. I’age, 303 ; R. 8. Wilkinaon. 301; 
F. Okatterton, 259 ; K. OammelL 203 ; E. A. JoUye, 1N6. 


Sctxxci BrAXniao Cowwittee. 

Fellow* (W).—Elected : H. D. Seariee Wood, 579 votcf; 
H. P. Adams. 5.37 : Max Clarke. 529 ; A. 8. Snell, 494 ; 8. 
Perks 490; M. Garbutt. 494 ; 5V. Dunn, 470 ; C. 8. Peach, 
4.65: F. Hooper. 453: B. Diokseo, 432. 

.Vof elected : T. W. Aldwlnekie. 408; Lewis .Solomon, 
380; W. E. V. Crompton, 856; A, 5V. Moore, 335. 

A*e<xutlei* (0).—Elected: A. E. Munby.376 vote*; H. W. 
Burrows 364 ; D. L. Solomon. 361 ; H. 1. Triggs, 355; W. 
Wonnaeott, 844; F. W. Kewtnau, 818. 

Sol elected : I,. Angell. 277 ; E. A, Young, 268; 
E. R Hewitt. 236; E. J. Beunett, 107 ; C. A. Daubney, 
193; W. Jacques 143; C. L. GOI. 136; J. II. Markham. 
118; F. R-HiomsllO. 

The Chairman deetarad the OdScers Council, and Com- 
mitteei duly elected in accordance with the foregoing 
Report 

The Seeretaiy read the ScruUneetB* Report annouaeing 
the dertinn ol the following candidatee ;— 

Aa Fatxnwa (6), 

JOHN BROOKE (.4.^. 

ALFRED MORRIS BUTLER [A.l. 

FREDERICK ERNEST PEARCE'EDWARDS lA.I. 
FRANK MINSHULL ELOOOD [A.J. 

GEORGE McLEAX FORD [J.j. 

ERNEST AUGUSTUS BUNTZ [QuaKfletlfar A**oe. 1889J. 

The fallowing candidates were elected by show of banda 
under By-law 9, rig.: — 

Am AiwocuTBs (3). 

JOHN JACKSON BECK [ProbeUinner 1901, Student 1904, 
Qualifie d 1907 ;, Toronto. 

SAMUEL BUTTERY BIRDS iR.r.B.A. Colonial Erami. 
nation 1907], Toronto. 

HARRY JOHN VKSXINO [Sprrial Examination 1007J. 
As Hog. AsaocuTK. 

GERALD EDWARD MOIRA, Profeaior of Painting at the 
Boyal College of Art South Kenaiiigtoa. 

The Hon. Secretary having announced the deceane of 
hi. Julien Guadet, the eminent Prufeaeor at the Emit, dea 
Beaux-.Arts, Patia, whose election oe Hon. Corresponding 
Member was to have taken place that evening, the Meeting 
rsMilTed that the ragreta of the Institote for Uio loee it had 
sustained by the death of M. Guadet ho cnteml on the 
Minutei of the Meeting, and that a letter exprea'dng the 
»yiii|iathy and oondolenea of members ba addretsMl to tbs 
widow and famQy of their late diatinguiehed eonfrere. 

On the motion ol the Chairman, a vote of t^ianks was 
paaeeil by acclamation to the Semtineers for their kervlree 
In oonnection with the aleetions which had been announced 
that evening. 

The Chairman, before eloaing the proceedings, asked 
the tupport of members for the Concert to be given on the 
3rd June, which had been organised by the T-Staunre Club 
im behalf of the funds of the ArchitocLt' unteTolent 
Society; amt having referred to the Annual Dinner to ba 
held on the 23rd June, exnrcaind the hojie that a Urge 
gathering of memhers would be prnani to do hoDonr to 
the distinguished guests expeeted on the ooeasion. 

The proceedings terminated at 8.45 pjn. 
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ENGJ.ISU AND IT.AJJAN GARDEN ARCIUTECTURE. 

By ThoMjVS H. Mawsox [Z/.A.]. 

Read before tbe Leeds and Yorkshire Arcbitedural Society, r3tb Febmaiy 1908. 

I F this discourse or lecture were merely a comparlHon of two schools of garden architecture, 
the proverb “ Comparisons are odions " would he a just criticism upon it. But 1 judge 
that the odium comes in when the merit or demerit of anything or anyone in 
particular is pitted even for even against another, without taldng into account the premisses 
or causes that have led up to and made each what it is. I must, however, necessarily 
examine each side by side, but not in such a way that one would disparage the other or militate 
against iL Let me say at the outset, frankly and unreservedly, that for the most part all the 
well-known existing examples of Italian garden architecture ore admirably suited to that 
country and climate, as also are the typical English examples to our own. 

All inijuiries uito a prevalent style of architecture, or even into some plaj-ful branch such 
as engages us at present, must bo based or traced upon an outline, at least, of the racial 
origin of the people themselves, their customs, their history, their bent, and their proclivities; 
and lastly, and perlmiw the most important, their religion. After a brief examination of these 
preliminaries, and a knowledge of the climate, we may tem|)orarily transport ourselves into the 
atmosphere in which the people lived who have thus written one phase of their history monu¬ 
mentally. It is needful that we should sketch in these essentials. 1 admit that a too close 
study of a people's history does not conduce to a transport of clime and atmosphere; it makes 
us only captious and |)edantic, which if it be a repetition in other words of wliat I have pre¬ 
viously said, I say again that is not my present object. 

There are those transceudentail mortals who have always more or less the power to 
transport themselves poetically into oUier scenes and climes wherein their present interest or 
research is cast, and which, 1 sup|) 08 e. is the highest attainment of all art; to lose the con¬ 
sciousness of the present, and to use the performers and performance os an “ Open Sesame ” 
to the ondefinable intangible beyond; or perhaps a recall of the past, as when Patti sang in 
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Australian halls of " Home, sweet home," recalling, or rather trans]iortiug, to the scenes of 
childhood, mother, and home, amidst tears, many a rough, hard miner, for years inured to 
the hardships and profanity of comp life, endured in his thirst for gold. 

In contrast there are also those who. whatever the Uiemi! or the topic, sordidly cost every 
character and scene into one unvarying monotone of atmosphere. The pictures which pass 
before them are never varied, but they view every one alike, and everything and every object 
in the drub of what is, and what they are and have been surrounded with. 

I can quite forgive anyone fur presenting as design, as craft or workmanship, say as an 
architect, just what he knows and has (sjiuitared and gone over time after time; because 
we all, deny it who can. in our work get into mannerism. There is not a single one of us, be 
he versatile, imaginative, or a genius, whose work could not l>e unerringly picked out from 
almost one end of the country to the other; this is our individuality. 1 am not now, however, 
speaking of the slow, {>onderous outer expression as set forth in the work of our hands ; I am 
speaking first of the imier springs of 

Tb* miml, that oo«an «her» each kiod 
Utah straljtfal iu own rmambhuuse find, 

which is ever changing according to the quickly Hashing electric energies of the senses, and 
from which is fed outer expression, as seen in our design and workmanship, and by the same 
sustained in any measure of freshness. 

What a powerful note atmosphere is ! Many a time have I seen pictures of the unique 
district wherein I lire, which seemed i)erfeet masterpieces of trne detail and technically 
faultless, hut yet yon felt that the artist and his skill were all ap[>urent; and perhaps at some 
rare moment another seemingly hasty record in colour with rough haphazard detail has 
caught the eye, and in carelessly hurrying {tost it a note of atmosphere has caught like a 
distant refrain. Ah! there you say is true Lakeland. The spell is over you, the mind fills in 
the detail out of its stores «d inner conscionDiices ; you want no more. Now we may study 
history, religion, aud architecture imtil we are prodigies—epitomes of knowledge, and we 
may miss even the spirit or the atmosphere of the art of onr own land that lies nearest our 
d(xir8, let alone that of a foreign land. In troubling about many things we may miss the one 
thing needful, and missing that, of what value is the other ? 

It may not l)e within the power of words to transport my andience to the shimmering blue 
translucent shores of the Mcsliterrouean, of the .\driHtic, the sea reflecting the blue Italian 
skies us seen through the rarefied atmosphere, inclining even to purple at times in intensity; 
nor to the vivacious contrast of gaiety, the kaleidoM‘ui)e of colour that the moving crowds »)f 
Itome, Florence, and otlier cities present to our sombre-traineil visions; nor to the iruilful 
vine sloj>e8 and plains of vineyards and olive groves which at every tom meet the traveller, 
the sedate cypresses in every stage of pictureB<}uo growth and decay (not the stiff pigmy 
H]ieciinen8 of our home gardens), combining with the classical sUme jmies, their trunks as 
clwin and ns delicately formed as columns. I say it may not be possible to weave round my 
audience that imaginative sjiell which overcomes every Northerner when he sets foot on the 
shores of Italy, but if he is |s>ssi>ssikI of even the rudiments of scholarly training and the mere 
basis III archih-ctural insight — *'the prevutus knowledge " which Lord Beaconsfield sjiid " is 
essential to travel "— he fimls his imagination running free in u certain lofty cast of the mind 
until he attains an extended breadth of view, which I may call a draught from the spring 
tiuit fed the stream of inspiration of classical suhliinity, and which n(» exotic classicalism 
in less favoured lands and climes can produce. 

For the time Is’ing, if I may make a criticism (not a comiairison), to breathe this 
atmosphere alone makes our home atU'iiipts at tdussic seem hojajless and comfortless. Even 
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a Trentham, chaste and faultless without, rivalliug many of the finer Italian examples, 
externally seems to need a recreated environment liefore it can even seem happy again. 

The environment of these home attempts lacks the sunny clearness and the violent 
contrasts of white roads and houses dazzling against the dark cyi)re88e8 and pines which 
imjiel us BO ** furiously to think *’ in that largeness and sublimity of thought to which this 
atmosphere is conducive. They lack also the infection of contact with a peopled sphere where 
huge schemes and large questions have been national, and not the exception as with us 
modems, and where great questions have lieen settled with a sort of four-square orderliness 
and determination that has marked everything that liears the impress of the Home which was, 
and is to-day, the dominating note of Italy. Whether it be Borne under the iron-handed rule 
of the Ctesars, or under the ecclesiastical supremacy of the cardinals in later days, there is an 
absence of anything cosmopolitan and a disdain of anything of less magnitude tlian that 
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which can be classified as great, impressive, and griind. The reverse is what we find in England 
and nnder English rule. 1 do not say that this is on uuniixed blessing; there is a degenerate 
air of lightness and levity about almost everything iii modern England which possibly comes 
of lieing l)om of multiplied genoniUons of ease with security. 

This consideration of the little may at times tend to a loss of the sense of proportion; 
yet it ought not to, when nature is more of a guide than man’s handiwork. This hugeness 
and breadth, which is not freedom altogether, infects you in Italy lieforo many hours have 
transpired in the country. Whether it is to lie aimed at or not is not my wish to enquire, 
but it has been laid down as an axiom by J. A. Rymonds in his work Benawattce in Italy 
that, “ for really great art, ideas common to the nation are essential," and eveiyonu is Iwjund 
to confess that Italy has |joesessed, and does possess in her survival, a common luitional 
idealistic expression. Even in the present state of poverty there are lieing erected magnificent 
boildings, displairing the greatness and nobleness of thought which a glance at any tun or a 
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dozen types whom yon meet on the piazzas convinces you is there, although now un<lisciplined: 
hrouzed and swarthy men where lurk the gleams of the stiletto, with their shocks of black 
hair, white teeth, and dark dashing eyes—the oflfspring of those legions of stem world¬ 
bending Romans, scions of those Romans who 

In Konia'i i{uiirr«l 
Blare*! neither lotnl. nor goltl. 

Nor booee, nor vile, nor liinb. nor life 
In the brare dayi of oh). 

Even in their decadence, individual nobility in mien, build, and carriage, coupled with a 
certain inbred dexterity, is the rule and not the exception, as with us. 

Under the less austere laws and the less clear skies of our ishvnd-kingdom a milder 
aspect prevails. It may or may not bo decadent; it certainly is not an atmosphere where the 
rigid legal eardiitals of the Medici could luxuriate; but if characteristic of the picturesque 
disarray of rough-and-tumblo Britons it has a national art and a national ideal that are not 
stiff and stern with the dignity of some mysterious code of belief. To take an architectural 
simile or illustration: in describing any object or structure, if we say that it is decorated 
in the Italian style, it brings liefore our minds a certain regal stiffness which we may perhaps 
resent at home, yet welcome in Italy. This is exactly what to expect from a race of royal 
cardinals superimposed over the ancient Roman. 

In contrast we Anglo-Saxons are identified on the Continent with a certain style of 
gardening where natural trees and grass predominate. 

The (>erman at Munich points proudly and knowingly to the spacious elms in the 
" Englischen Garten " luxuriating in free picturesiiae groupings between which are untraceable 
green glades down which the imagination wanders, and he |>oiuts to those peeps under the 
congregated clean trunks as they dapple the grass with the shadows. There, he almost seems 
to say, 1 have beaten the Britisher on his own line. In all this, os I said at first, I am not 
quarrelling with the Italian because he is not English, much less with the Englishman Itecause 
he is not Italian. Their |ialate is not trained the same as ours; what is flavour to theirs is not 
exactly suited to ours. Every country that makes a national art must have a national train 
of ideas befitting. Picture our royal Windsor, with all its picturesque disorder of towers, 
hultlonicnts, projectious, and turrets, trans])orted to Italy, and you will see my meaning at 
once. The freedom of nature, not primitive wildness forsooth, is what we are characterised 
with abroad, and in this would 1 gloi'y and would seek to be a true Britisher. Ilotneliness and 
simplicity are the keynote of what is English. As an American writer sajra, “ With English 
architecture the chief interest centres alxuit the simpler work, the homely quality of which 
dii'ectly apjfeals to one; so the smaller and less pretentious English gardens seem in every 
way most perfect. There one finds no question of the rival claims of formal and uiformal 
schools, of Italian, I ranch, or English styles, bnt merely a natural common-sense adaptation 
of means to an end, a direct meeting of needs. In the great Italuin and French gardens one 
feels the presetice of a complete and studied scheme, and also of a conscious effort for effect. 
As oxjxments of the art and science of landsca])e gardening, p'ronch and Italian examples are 
distinctly su|)eriur to the English; but for mere lovable beauty, fitting the needs of true 
country lovers, notliing can npprt>ach the English garden.” 

“ The thoroughness of the English garden is the very root of its charm. The garden, 
whether large or small, shows care in every part, and not only care, but generally the loving 
care of the man who is really fond of his garden as a whole, and of his plants individually, 
(Ine cannot go through a garden without feeling that to tliem the garden is as intimate as 
the honso.” 
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This is tbe impression created upon a celebrated American expert. It is always best to 
try to see ourselves ns others see ns. Within the precincts of most of tbe characteristic 
examples of Italian gardens, the beholder l>ecome8 conscious of a feeling akin to awe amidst 
these magnificent domains of luxury, for ornament, and reel; yon seem undecided whether 
to take off your hat or no, there seems to be somewhere the haunting presence of a scarlet- 
robed cardinal; whereas in a true English garden the impulse seems to be to run and Jump. 
I’ersonally 1 do not believe that the English will ever develop a great art; we have not 
tbe groat ideas which J. A. Symonda says are “ essential to the nation ”; we shall ever be 
characterised by our note of homeliness and simplicity. Onr American friends are trying 
hard to set op an exemplary classic centre at Washington ; but I am afraid cousin Jonathan's 
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stock brick will soon show throngh bis cement veneer. Oxford in onr own country seems to 
be the only city that is truly imbued with the classic atmosphere. 

The reiisou why I have dealt at such length with these differences is that so many in 
every profession fall under that bane which disturbs and complicates our social life—namely, 
confusing the secondary with the essential. To put it in the words of the humorous 
Bagehot, “Many excellent men fail because they confuse the imrts of conductor and first 
fiddle." Wo want to parade tbe classic, which is at homo in the city, at every turn and lord 
it over houses and gardens and everything. 

In my opinion the greater part of our English mansions which have received their 
inspiration from the Italian Benaissnnce are not happy in their English settings: they lack 
the smmy temiasrament of their home. Take the severe lines of Trentham, designed by Sir 
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Charles Barry, with its classical trcasnres collected at such enormous pains to carry out the 
iUusion—priceless treasures, sculptures, and bronaes, now scattcre*!, gone to Amerua. I am 
told, to adorn a more degenerate classic than our home attempts. Compare the architectural 
aus^ty of Trentham with the expansive homeliness of Welbum Hall, near Kirby Moorside, 
so becomingly enlarged by Mr. Brierley, of York, or the characteristic Elizabethim mansions 
such as Berwick Hall, Northamptonshire, and we see at once that the classic grafts badly in 
our soil, and forms more or less large excrescences. To see classic in its own clime is a 
vastly different experience from studying it theoretically as pictur^ in books, or even in 
our home attempts, because in the main we English dissemble with it, and according to our 
national instincU make it fall into picturestjae groupings. 
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What is paramount and apparent in the arcliitecture of those two characteristic styles is 
also in great measure corresixmdingly true of the gardens. The charm of an English garden 
is the refreshing cari>et of green grass: it is the envy of the foreigner and the ever-refreeh^ 
delight of those who liave hod to be absent in other lands. This is our most valua o 
asset, and where it is alisent in quantity, and I may add in quality also, there is alisent the 
charm of an English garden. There are the flowers and the other things that are easen^l 
to our home gardens; but if this restful note is absent, good-bye to the illusion; everything 
else should take character from it. 

In the Italian garden there is no such keynote, but the reverse. There the effect, taking 
them on the whole, is in their abundance of material; and in many, the house is the most 
restful note of the whole scheme coupled witli the green cyiiress hedges. This is needfully so, 
because after the fierce sun of June the earth parches, only a few extreme sun-delighting 
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flowers, each as (geraniums (which arc likewise Uie glory of the hot Australian sammer) and a 
few sab-tropical flowers, continue to bloom throughout the remaining hot months, flourishing 
beat where they can gain a welcome shadow from a friendly wall or hedge; therefore an 
abundance of adornment in the shape of walls, balustrades, fountains, and statuary becomes a 
necessity, supplying the interest that grass and flowers yield in our home gardens. Browning 
sighed in Italy, “ Oh, to be in England now that April’s there! " I fancy if he had remained in 
Italy the whole year round there would have lieen other months and other seasons when he 
woidd have longed to enjoy home delights. There is not in Italy the crowning glory of the year 
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in the gardens such as we know blooming in rich disarray in every cottage garden as well as in 
the lierboceouH Uirder and the formal beds of the villa or mansion right up to the frost, 
each according to its kind holding its own and trying to outvie the other in profusion of 
bloom and fragrance—begonias and geraniums, fuclisias and calceolarias, anemones and 
8weot-|>eas, rosea and chrysanthomums, phloxes and sunflowers, dahlias and nasturtiums, and 
a legion of perky annuals. 

It is a common trait in human nature to seek lioauty afar and prize it only because it 
costly, and disdain that which is accessible and near at hand. For me the English garden 
the most lieautiful thing in the world. 

Thus, then, (lie Italian is compelled for effect to multiply his enrichments in his garden. 


S' S' 
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to our choo'elSMe rUme. or » Wtalnuie to divtoe one l^o *™‘“ 

«n nlH^olntdi necessitv to shield l)Oth roan and plant from the snn. To borrow m^uro 
simile again in Italian gardens architectural erections and artificial adommente are 
and \atme nlavs first fiddle ; in England these performers change place.s—their first fidd 
"oVS^t Ma^toronce* and urandeor i. ,b.t ..rikto you to ao lUlun «.rd», t 

in England homeliness and simplicity. 
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Another notable difference I might monUon which justifies magnifiMnce and lavish 
ornament is that everything in these foreiign gardens makes for coolness. The white marble 
seats and ornaments, wld and comfortless even in summer at home, are there welcome; and 
to realise the grateful refreshing sensation of coolness you need to watch the nw and fall ot a 
fountain from beneath the shade of an arlionr on one of their imlpitating hot days. Our 
fountains and shade devices are make-believes that simulate tliis gratitude of the senses. 

We may without fear of challenge say that the Italian Renaissance gardens ore the finest 
exposition of that school of monumental and artificial regularity whore all the features and 
forma are directtMl by man; and that the English garden is the expression of the system of 

natural picturesquenees. • .u 

Historical—li would Im subject-matter for a whole lecture to trace in detail wherem the 
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mmlerti luUku UenaisHanco gardens are founded ni)on their old Roman prototypes described in 
the writings of Cicero, Pliny, and others. The geniiiB of VioHet-le-Duc has portraye«l for us 
the estate, the house, its design, and the occupations of »ui inliabitant of one of these earlier 
villas, wliich 1 find was ably traced in outline by Mr. Thorp about a year ago.* There are in the 
existing overgrown ruins of ancient gardens abun<lant suggestions from which a scholarly 
and imaginative mind such as Sir Likwrence .\lma-Tadcnia’s could reconstmet and rejieople 
and <lrape after his inimitable manner, which alone Itefits such grandeur; but apart from the 
imagination and research all visible traces of the old Roman Sulmrbanum are very meagre. 
As we find in seeking to exhume and reconstruct the less remote Elizahethau and earlier 
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English gardens, the traces are now very disjoined and indetinuble, and a garden changes 
much quicker than a building, which is a finality when once finished; it changes from 
season to seiisoii, and the growth and decay of its vegetation alike alter its pristine aspect." 
“ We know, however, that before the close of the fifteenth century the gardens of Naples were 
celebrated fur Uieir l>eauty, for Charles VUl. of Fraime, writing in 1495 to Pierre de Bourbon, 
waxes ebsiuent in praise of those which had come into his jHwsession in that city. But it was 
not till alkout 1540 that any garden received the form in which we know it to-day, even in ita 
general features. The classical tendencies of architecture and deconiUon had by this time 
reached their highest and finest development in the works of men like Pemzzi, Antonio da 
San Gallo the Younger, Vignola, Giulio Romano, Pirru Ligorio, and others. The influence of 
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the t»6te of Branuiute untl Hapimel whs still potent, nuil the extravui'anceo of the Itaruiiiifl 
style were still in the future. The Papul Court had then rem hed its Kreatesl splendour, and 
Koraaii society had l««im to 1« dominated hy the grtat eeclwiaslical princes and the for- 
midulde array of Popes nephews win. monojKdised the higher posts of Church and State 
.\I.«t <,f the finest villas were ImUt for cardinals and Church dignitaries. <,f whom the majoritv 
susUmed this dnliious ndation to the head of the Church. The Unte. at Bagnaia. first Imilt 
in 1477 for Cardinal Riario. was. about 1550. reniotlelletl by Vignola for one of the Farnese 
nephews. To this fiunily also belonged the inijKising castle and lasautiful grounds at 
i aprarola. also Vignola’s work. The sni^rh Villa d'Este at Tivoli, one of the earliest as well 
as finest of oAtant works of the kind, was designo.! about 1.^40 by Pirro Ligorio for the 
Ciirdinal Ippolito d Este. At Frascati, the ancient Tusculiim, is an evtiaordinarv group of 
i-ont^mous villas—the Aldobraudini. Falconieri, .Maudragone, ami others, all built for 
atrdinal princes by such artiste us Della Porta, (iiovamii Fontana. Olivieri. Martino Lunglii. 
bl^inio lonzio. and oUiers. At Rome tlie Borghese Villa, originally built for the Dukeo of 
:Utemps. wim enlarged in 1605 l.y ^for) Caffarelli, nephew of Paul V.: on alUuning the 
cardinalate he usHumed the name of Borghese. The Fameae. Faruesiiia, PamlUi Doria 

.Ubani and a dozen others owe their existeuee to the wealth nnd extravagance of these 
church ly lords. 

•• With the decline of the secular imwer of the Church consequent uiion the ReformaUou. the 
socual cKmd.tions ont of which these vast estoblishments had grown slowly jsissed awav: the 
building of new nllns ceaswl. and it has been only witli the utmost diflicultv tliat some of 
these vast and weaUh-cousuming estates have since been maintained in even telerablv imrfect 

XllJ'm o“‘ru^“ • • mebincholy 

The dreamy charm of tenderness almost to sadness that steals over anyone who is 
susceptihle to the suggestions of past memories in many of the ruimnl luilian gardens is 
l«v.>i.d descnpUon As our feet fall silently on the dnst of human jovs and sorrows, the air 
we breathe seems laden with emotmiis: the overgrown hedges, tangled vines, shrulis. and 
ny clamoring over the fallmg walls, fountams silent and dry. I.roken marble and cement 
steps, and moss-grown and decapitated stalnes, walks overgrown with weeils - this sis^aking 
silence is ls,t 1. happy and ^d. It is the dreamy sadness that suits a poetic imagination or 
a iiersou tirwl aud diHapjKtinted with our busy, noisy, modem life. 

Everywhere in Italian gardens architecture is more in evidence than the gardener and 
you are never for one moment alIowi*d to think otherwise. The ,position of ^,iy of the 
villas and temples shows a keen love and appreciation of panoramic landscape conunoudiiig 
extensiA^ views o the c^untrA- round, but there is no «ttem,rt to merge, in the English sea 
the garden into the liuidscaiK*; indeed, huge terraces rise precipitouslv out of the hillside to 
enormous heights, the massive walls, as at Villa d’Este at Tivoli, tlm Borghese gardens L 
Rome, being more suggestive of fortresses than of garden enclosures. The extenVof the^l 
enclosures is. with few exceptions, comiiaratively small, disapiKunUnglv small 1 might 
alm.a,t add, for somehow one exacts the liest gardens to have some rehitiou to the extent of 
the eountry m which they are situated. Especially is this so if one approaches tho stnHv f 
Italian gardens by w of Franco and the work of L« N.Ure at Versaillei and Fontaineldi'u 
rnie one reads of the largtw eountry vUlas which covered from 200 to 400 acres bu Z 
included much more tlian the actual site of the villa and gardens; there were the’orchaHr 
vineyards and olive groves, and woods of stone pine and cypress, planted. 1 imagine 
siTeeii^leaving a m od est acreage for the gardens; but for richness of archititumrdZil 

• an<) Jitjianete Caninit. by Prof. U. F. M»mlin. 
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the»ie liiive never been siiriwBBeiL In uikI around liome esiHJciiilly the love of architecture 
and !wnli»lure is carried to the hiKhoal level of atUiinment, every residence of any 
importance, even in the heart of Itoine, having its open court refreshed with wall fountains 
flowing into cool |*ondfl adorned with sculpture, the court beautified with citrons, oranges, 
vines, and flowering phuitii in jKit* enriched in addition ; many of the gardens to larger town 
houses are enriched with every kind of edifice for umauieut and rest. These courts and 
smaller gardens are intensely interesting, and wou]«l provide ample study for the architectural 
Btudeut for months, and hring him into touch with the work of such men as Gallo the\oauger, 
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Vignola, Ginlio Ilomano, Firm Ligurio, and many others whose work had reachwl the high- 
water mark of attainment. 

Whether large or small, the gardens of Italy first impress one as decorative settings to 
the jMlace or villa, where the thing that pleases most is the work of man, “ the evidence of 
design, symmetry, order, hnlaiice. contrast, ornament, not the aspect of natural growth, hut 
nature buIkIuwI to hiiraou control ” ; therefore Englishmen expecting to find great examples of 
horticulture and arlmricultural skill are doomed to disapiKdutment, for Italy is not, and so far 
as one can judge never has laien. the land of great gardeners. In a treacherous climate 
the continuous demand for things out of their natural sea-son, which converts a sturdy, 
energetic j)cople into fine gardeners, these are untoward conditions which seem to Ihj alwent 
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from dreamy, sunny Italy. Thin lack of the gardeuinK inatinct, if one may so call it, ia 
perhapB most noticeable in the very limited variety of trees, shrubs, and particularly dowering 
plants which one sees in Italian gardens. Of course, the very strict administration of tha 
laws for the prevention of phylloxera, or vine disease, has largely coutributed to the limiting 
of variety, for whereas English botanists and nurserymen are ever on the search for now 
additions to the already enormous number of trees, shrubs, and flowers, no plant can 1)6 
imported into Italy from prohibited countries. Holland, 1 ladieve, is one of the exempted 
coimtries, and when a resident in Italy wishes to secure the latest introdnction from Japan or 
the last hybrid from England, the plants are lirst sent to Holland and then reconsignod to Italy, 
with the accompanjmg delays and the annoyance of a double t»u-iff; therefore the importation 
of plants and roots is very limited. From the garden designer's point of view this is not 
altogether a disadvonUige. for in those gardens where horticulture is practically followed this 
limiting of species and varieties leads to massed effects which are entirely satisfactory and 
delightfoL Thus you will see long rose bowers and arched walks covered entirely with white 
and yellow Banksian roses, and twrhirps on either side long beds of slate-colourecl Irit 
gennnnica, then a walk l)ordered with orange trees and fruit and flowers, whilst on the top of 
the bounclary wall is a carpet of a luttive rose which in colour and manner of flowering is 
closely allied to our well-known and favourite Crumoisie Superieure. Beyond the garden wall 
(in the podert) are groui)6 of stone pines and cypress, and this is practically all you see until 
jou explore the purely utilitarian de|)artment of the garden, when you realise how carefully 
the continuity of these fine effects is provided for by the hundreds of azaleas, oleanders, and 
geraninms growing in i)ots and ready to take their place on the terrace. In some of the 
arger public gardens, such as the Borghese, the curators seem to have l)een influenced some- 
w at what is known as the English school of landscape gardening; hut this only applies to 
the grouping arrangement of shrubs and trees according to EngUsh models. Ln like manner 
great lal)our is bcetowed ui)on the small patches of gre«i lawn, which by constant watering, 
rolling, and mowing eventually and hardfully produces a carpet of green which, in contrast 
with the sombre green of the ilex, olive, and stone pines, adds much to the chanu of these 


gardens. 
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actoated mainly by the popular impulse of the moment to do honour to the great nation 
whom we arc happy to regard as our beat friends. This is, however, a mere coincidence, 
gratifying enough in itself certainly, but in no way the true explanation of our selection. 
The real facts are that, having decided that this year the name of a foreign architect should 
be put forward, it was impossible for us to overlook the paramount tdaims of M. Honors 
Daumet. whom we are pleased to see with ns to-night, and U* whom we extend the most cordial 

and hearty welcome. . 

In honouring M. Daumet we wish to express our sincere appreciation of his great works 
as an architect, and through him also our admiration for contemix»rary French architecture. 

I have said that we owe much of our own inspiration to foreign countries, jind to no country 
do we owe mure than to France. Perhaps few of us realise how much this is so, and as 
instances token at random 1 may mention the City of London t>chool, Scotland Yard, and the 
original portion of the School Ikmrd offices, none of which we should have in their preset 
form were it not for French influence. A moment’s thought will suggest many other familiar 
cases in point. 

Architecture in France has prolwbly pursued a more regular and less turbulent course 
than it has with ns in England. She has knowm no “ battle of the styles, and no revivals, 
Gotliic or otherwise; but, although the even tenor of its way has been marked by less 
strenuous feelings tlmn with us, it is, and always has been, a living and progressive art, 
understood and appreciated by its public to a much greater extent than here; and it is in this 
intelligent and cultivated public appreciation that so much of their strength lies. The brench, 
also, more than any other nation, have fully realised the intimate connection l)etween the 
arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting, and in no country are these so happily united and 
so mutually sympathetic. 

Of the vitality of French art in the present generation no proof is n^ssary, but 1 may 
be |iardone<l for instancing the magnificent Gare d’Orhans, Ginain’s tcole de Yl^ecine, 
.M. NVnot’s Sorbonne, the beautiful little GhaiKflle Expiatoire in the Rue Jean Gorgon, and 
M. Puumet's own work at the Palais de Justice. 

But 1 must now introduce M. Daumet to you more particularly, and give a short nUume 
of his career. 

M. Pierre Jerome Honorc Daumet was bom in Paris in 1826, and was a pupil of YTM. 
Blouet and Gillwrt. In 18.55 he was awardeil the Grand Prix de Rome, the greatest prize 
to which a French architect can aspire, and success in which practically assures his future 
career. In 1885 he was elected Membre de rAcad<'*mie dea Beaux-Arts and of the Institut do 
France. He is also attache of the Commission des Monuments Historiques, Honorary 
Archilect-in-Chief of the Department of the Seine, Honorary Inspector-General of the 
Conseil d’Architecture de la Ville de Paris, Official .Yrchitect of the Cour d’Appel and to the 
Chateau St. Germain, Past President of the Societt' Centrale des Architectes Frun^ms, Past 
Vico-I'resident of the Sooiete des Artistes Fran<;ai8, Commander of the Lt^gion d Honueur. 
He has also In'en award»>d many medals and other distinctions too numerous to mention. 

.Ymongst his many archite«!tural works may be noU*d the following: The Palais des 
Facultcs at Grenoble; the Chapelle Ecce Homo at Jemsalem; Chapelle et Pensioiutat des 
Dames de Sion, Paris ; the great restoration of the Chateau do Chantilly for the Due d Aumale ; 
works at the Chateau Ht. Germain ; the Pabus de Justice, Paris; the rebnibling of the Palais 
de Justice, Grenoble ; and the buildings of the Ktats Pontifieaux ut the Ex|M»8ition Universelle 
of 18G7. 

With many of these works all of us are not personally familuir, as they are in the 
provinces «jr foreign countries, but we all know and admire the Palais do Justice, Paris, as a 
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great and lasting monument, Bufficient in itself to establish M. l)aamet as a great archit49ct 
and artist. His work at Chantilly is also universally esteemed as the very highest expresaiou 
of our art. 

To the educational side of architecture his services have been no leas distinguished and 
remarkable. No fewer than nine of bis pupils have been awarded the Grand Prix de Home, 
and completed their studies at the Villa Medicis, the first one in 1872 and the last so n;cently 
as 1900—a most remarkable and, I should think, unique record. One of these, M. Girault, 
was the architect of the Petit Palais in the Champs-Elys^s, a building with which we are all 
familiar and regard with the greatest admimtion. 

M. Oaumet’s latest book on the Chateau of 8t. Germain is now in our Library. I may 
add that he was elected by the unanimous vote of all the nations represented to be President 
of the Permanent International Congress Committee. 

In concluding I may be permitted to remind M. Danmet that, in becoming one of the select 
number of those of all nations who wear the Boyal Gold Modal, he is not by any means the 
first of his countrymen to receive the honour. Amongst his predecessors ore Yiollet-le Due, 
Charles Gamier, Osar Daly, and Auguste Choisy, all men of world-wide reputation, and 
whose work and influence live to-day and will continue in the future, though, alas ! the three 
first-named are no longer with us. We are confident that M. Daumet is in every way worthy 
to take his place beside these great compatriots of his, and that his work will equally endure 
and exercise a lasting influence on generations yet to come. 

Mr. Hare, turning to invest M. Daumet with the Medal and mldressing him in French, 
concluded; — 

Et maintenant. Monsieur Daumet, j’ai I'honneur de vous presenter, du part de I’lnstitut 
Royal des Archilectes Britanniques, la M^daille donn«« par sa Majestt- le Roi Edouard VO, 
de vous feliciter de vos «euvres distingues, et de vous souhaiter encore beaucoup d’anneos 
pour le service de notre bel art d’Architecture. 
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M. DAUMI-:rs REPLY. 

Me«i».ojks, Meswiki-bs bt Chers Cosfrbres,— 

J E soifl trt*8 i-mu, ne voub eu doatez pas, do I'honneur qne vous me faitea, et je vons porte 
le tt-moignage tn-a sincere de mea reiuerciemuntB.* 

Mesdames, je ne savais pae que j’aurais la bonne fortune de voufl trouvor |Mirmi 
ni^a auditeore ot je vous fais mes excuses. 

Vous, mes chers confreres, m'avez fait I’insigne honneur de mo d<^igner a la bienyeillanM 
de sa Majeste le Roi de la Grande Bretagne comme titulaire en 1908 de la Medoille institute 
sous les auspices de son auguste mere la Heine Victoria, Je suis profondement touche dn 
temoignage d’estime que me dounent mes confreres anglais. Je le considere comme s'adressant 
4 Tun des doyens des orchitcctes franyais, non imr I'iige, car ee doyen rmde a Chartres an 
pied do sa belle Cath^drale, il eat dans sa centit-me anneo. Quant a moi, c'est en 1839, ot assez 
petit de laille, quo Ton me mettuit le crayon a la main, il y a soixante-nouf ons; c est seulcnient 
en 1881 que je terminuis mea etudes; elles avaieutdure vingt-deux annees et s'nchevaient n la 
VillaMedicis a Borao. Jctais anxieux surmon avenir,c’etaitI’inconnu,lorsqu’unechance hou- 
reuse me fit attacher a la Mission de Macedoine que dirigeait mon ami, M. Leon Henzoy, que je 
rejoignis plus tard en 1885 a rAcademie des Beaux-Arts. Les rcsultats de cetto mission ont et<J 
publics avec I'appui du Gouvemement imperial d’olors, publication dont j'ai fait hommage 
a rinstitut Royal lorsque vous m’avez nomme I'un de voa correspondants. Avant cette 
epoque deja lointaino d’imi»ortants travuux m'avaient et^ confics ; en 1867 je deveuais .\rchitecte 
Ordinaire dn Palais de Justice de Paris avec M. Due, qui fut un de voa Laurcuts. En 1875 
Mgr. le Due d’Aumale me chargcait de reconstruire le Chateau de Chantilly, devcun, jinr une 
libi'ralitc retentissante, “ le Mmu'-e Condc." J’acht ve la restauration du Chateau de Saint- 
Germain. Mon professomt a duro trente ans. Parmi mes nombreux clcves neuf ont etc ou 
Bont [a>r)winnnaires do I'Acadtmie de France a Rome. Vous conmiissiez ma vie de labour, 
messieurs et cher confreres, mais comment ne pas rememurer mon {lassc lorsque vous m'attribuez 
la haute distinction d'une fin de carriire, et quelle joie pour moi de vous dire lous mes 
sentiments de reconnaissance. 

11 y a quelques jours j’exprimais a M. le Marquis do Vogue ma satisfaction d’etre appele 
pres de vous jamr recevoir le mime honneur qui lui a cte coofere par votre Institut il y a 
bien des anni**ea, Lorsi|u'il ctait Ambassadeur a Constantinople, sea recherchos erudites sur 
I’Art dans la Syrie Centrale justifiaient votre choix; je suis heureux, comme mon eminent 
confrere de I’Acadt-mie des Inscriptions, de imrticiper a la haute considiration qui s’attache 
a VOS cluB. comme M. McKim, mon ancii-n eli'Ve, et M. Choisy, lo savant pmfeeseur a 
rftcolo Polytechuique si connu pour ses lielles publications sur les Constructions antiques. 
Si, mes chers confn rea, je devions plus ctroitement des votres je le dois a Mr. Phem- Spiers, avec 
lequel de longue date je suis en communautc d’idcos et do sj'miiathies. C’est un ami avec 
lequel je parlage radmiratiou de Tart sous toutes les formes, la passion d’enseigner et 
aussi d'amosser des souvenirs de voyages. Partout ou nos pas se sont portos, des dessins, 


* M. opining wordi were in rBsponee to Ibe wwnn and long-eonUnned cheering which ocoonipaiiiwl and 

followed the inrntitate. 
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des croquk grooaisBai. nt noa cartoiu. Ccrtauies a^ioarelles d« lui aont 

tairea cl d-^o v^rito poignante pour les Fninviua. Si ellea sont d un artwte a niant noire 

•xiV8 elloa rappcllent no8 malheurs publics en rcpresentant en 1871 des 

fuiuantcs, le Chateau des TuilerieB. de I’un de nos plus celi bres Architectes. Philibert Delorme, 

chateau dont il no reste que de« iragments epars d’une maitre-Jean 

Quels temps glorioux pour I’art franvais lorsque vivaieu cel illustre Z*® 

Bullaut. lea Cteimbiges. Pierre Lescol el plus tard Androuct 

represente u la biblioth. que dn British Mn«r-um par ses desBins onginaux Lw plus excellen 
baLients de France " publics par ordre do Marie de Mcdicis, protecirice ^ 

Je ne m’cgare pas, mes cherB confreres, en voua enlretenaiit des grands Artlutectes. ^ m 

Rois les ont encourages aussi tk toutes les epoques de voire ^ irjnt 

egUaes, CantorlH-rv. Le Temple. Saint-Paul; el ,iarm. vos VIP 

dlutres edifices dont beaucoup d’eutre les congressist^ ont admire la - 

Congres International. A cette occasion vous nous faisies 
d*universUe uniques dans le monde, Oxford, Cambridge ; 
sanctuaire histeriquo de Westminster, votre Parlement. Nous etions sous le 
ItTlfrcres^enus de tons les i>oints du Glof«. heureux d’etre si 
Bceueillis, one courteisie, une provenance dont le souvenir ne seffacera 

mesBieurs d’exprimor iiersonnellement mes sentiments d’estime pour le president d alors de 
rreTnsul. Lnorable M. Belcher. Fm 1906 je i«rtegeais ses devoirs 
des soluUons pour assurer nos intorets prefessionneU et I’honneur de 

des travaux paciliques, mais ils ont une valeur pour nous, mes ehere confr. res. Les ’ 

en nipproehant Architectes des diverses nations, resserrant les bens qui les 
Bont une source de souvenirs dont jo eiterai qnelques-uns. QueUe ^andiose s 
Tuve^ture oflicieUe du YU'Congres d’Architectes dans la magnifique salle de Guild-Hall. 
Ju des Princes de la Maison Royale d’Angleterre pri^idaient la reunion ; quclles 
tions respectueusos et quelle brillante r^eption au Mansion House ou le Lord Maire et La y 
v« confr.., ei lamiUe, Quell. 

TimVortance qu’occui>e rArchitocture dans le monde eivilise que ces congres 

^uhaitons que ces solennelles sanctions acquises n nos congres intemationaux d alw^ 4 
MadrW se SoZnt grace a cet autre exemple si largement donne a Londres i>ar 1 mitiative 
de f llSut Cr,«ir^es fetes offertes a vos cnmlreres ctrangers. Laissex-mo. vous dire 
me ^erl lt^ r^ qua ces fetes foront ^poque. CVtait enchanteur. Quell^ 
ce banquet de Cecil Hotel, de ces chants si graves 
Bouveraui, waltanl votre patriotisme. Rien ne pourra depasser la cordiale entente des 

Architectes dont vous avez realise I’ideal. . 

.Te suis heureux de raflirmor en si lielle compagnie en vous remerciant de tout otour, mes 

cbers confreres. L’bonnour quo vous m’avex fait aqjonrd'hm me restera cher. 
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CHRONICLE 

The Royal Gold Medal. 

M. Daumct, occompaoieil by bia wife, arrived in 
London from Paris on Sunday last, and was 
received at Charing Croas Station by Mr. R, Phene 
Spiers, F.S..\. On itfouday be was entertained 
at dinner by the Council, and the presentation of 
tbo Medal took place the same evening before a 
large gathering of members, ladies, and other 
guests. The French .Amliossadur, who was abnod, 
hwl written regretting bis inability to attend, and 
his place was taken by one of tlw Secretaries of 
the Eiuliossy. Past Gold Medallists were repre¬ 
sented by Mr. Ernest Gtwge (IhOfij, who later in 
the evening was fummlly installed as President; 
by Sir Aston Webb, R.A. a‘d05), and Mr, John 
Itolchor, .\.R,A. (IROT). A glance at the portrait 
which was expressly taken for this number shows 
how well M. Dauuiet sustains his eighty-two 
years. He has indeed the bearing of a man many 
years younger. A.s he explained to the meeting on 
Monday, he Joes not claim to be the doyen of 
French architects, at least as far os years go. The 
real doyen is in his hundredth year, and lives at 
Chartres, under the shadow of its beautiful Cathe- 
draL The pleasing ceremony of investing M. Daumot 
with the Medal was periormed to the accompaniment 
of the entliusiastiu cheers of the assembly, which 
wore n newed again and again as the venerable 
maitre turned t*> deliver his reply. M. Daumet was 
among the distinguished guests of the Institute at 
the Annual Dinner on the day following the pre¬ 
sentation, and sat next the President. His visit 
to England terminated on Friday the 2dUi. 

Mr. Cotlcntt's Retirement from the Presidentship. 

LiMt Monday's General Meeting was the con¬ 
cluding one of the Session, and witli it came to 
an end abto Xfr. CoUoutt’s term as President. 
Refote the Ifeeting aopamted, mlvnntage was taken 
of the opportunity to express piibbcly the sense 
of appreciation felt by members for the devoted 
and aHnous service he has rendered the Institute 
during his occupancy of the Chair. 


Mr. John Suxtch [F.}, addressing the Meeting, 
said; It must be a source of regret to all who are 
hero to-night that circumstances have prevented 
our outgoing President, Mr. CuUcutt, from round¬ 
ing off his period of office by being present with us 
on this occasion. Unfortunately business has 
obliged him to croas the .Atlantic, and be has not 
been able to return in time to take pari in this the 
most interesting function of the Hession. The 
duties which now attach to the Presidential Chair 
are very much more exacting than they were five- 
aud-twenty years ago, when I first began to be 
connected with the work of tbo Institute. .\t that 
time there siicmed to attach to tbe p.-wition of 
the Chair an air of dignified aloofness, one might 
almost say of slumberous ease, which, though 
BU{^estive of rest and contentment, was borJiy 
invigurating. But with the democratising of this 
as of most mo<lorn institutions, and with the more 
vigomus life and wider interests engendered by it, 
the duties of the President and of llm Council hare 
become increasingly onc-rous. Mr. CollcuU, our 
outgoing President, is a man of strung opinions— 
who tliat U worth anything is nut?—but we muatall 
agree that, whether ha was presiding over the Council 
downstairs or at the meetings in this room, his 
earnest desire wa.s to bald the scales even, and to 
give fair jilay to all the views submitted by members, 
even though ho dissented from them; and he has 
worthily uplield on all occasions the high traditions 
of his office. It would not lie fitting if at this the 
but meeting of tlie Session we omitted to record a 
hearty vote of thanks to MnCsdlcuttforhisconiluct 
in the Chair, and I liave very great pleasnre indeed 
in submitting that resolution to this meeting. 
Further, while H|ieediDg the jnrting President, I 
feel I shall carry you all with me in expressing to 
the distinguish^ architect whom wo have elected 
as our next President our hearty congratulations 
on his accession to the Chair and our best wishes 
for a pleasant and pros[iuroas tenure of office. I 
am sure that the resolution 1 have moved will be 
carried liy ncclaiiuitiiin, and, in order that it may 
be formally put, perluips Mr. Hall, our Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, who has been greatly associated with Mr. 
CuUcutt in the work of IhiB last two years, will 
kindly second it. 

Mr. Edwin T. H au., Viee-Preiident, said: I 
have tbo very greatest pleasure in seconding tbo 
vote of thanks which Mr. Slater bwa so clo<{aantlj 
nruposed to onr outgoing President Those who 
know Mr. OoUcutt intimately know also tbo innate 
modesty of the man. It was only after considet- 
ablo pre^nre that he could be induced to accept 
the position of President. Hut the moment ha 
recognised that it was his «luty all reserve dia- 
appearerl, and bo took upon himself the onerous 
duties of the position, and devoted himself with 
unfiagging energy to the work. I am sure everyone 
will bear me out that be has filleil the <ifficA 
splendidly and with due cstiiiiatiuu of the dignity 
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&ni] tm[x>rtanoe which attach t<> the position of 
President of the Institute. Mr. .Slater has referred 
to the impartiality and loyalty oar outgoing 
President bos always displaytsi, giving deference 
to suggestions and opinions eviui when they were 
opposed to his own porsonal views, and always 
with a sincere desire for fair play. Those who do 
not know the difficult and arduons work of the 
Council would bo interested to know that not only 
was Mr. Collcutt a constant attendant nt their 
meetings and n most realous chief, but scarcely 
a day passed that ho was not iu oonsultation with 
one or other of the Vico-Proaidents with a view to 
bringing about something which would further 
the interests of architecture and enhance the no¬ 
bility of the pr.ifcssion to which wo have the honour 
to belong. That being so, no further words are 
necessary from me, but I rery cordially second 
the vote of thunks Mr. Slater lias proposed. I 
should like at the same time 1 1 echo what be has 
said with regard to our incoming President, a 
gentleman whom we liave all looked up to with 
esteem from the time when wo were young — I 
regret to say that years are so advancing that I 
find myself the oldest of the XHce-Presidents. Mr. 
Ernest George we have esteenial for many years 
as a gifted exemplar of our art We are confident 
that lie will bring his great powers of mind to the 
duties of the Presidential Cltair, snd I Itave no doubt 
we shall have reason at the end of his term of office 
to ooDgratulate him on the way in w'hicb he will 
tiave done his duty. 

The resolutiuii having been put from the Chair 
and carried by acclamation, ^fr. Ernest George, 
on the invitation of the presiding Vice-President, 
advanceil to the table, and, having been invested 
with the Presidential chain and bailge of office, 
the Vice-President vacatetl the Chair and the new 
President was formally insUlhsl tluTcin. 

Mr. EaNBST (tEonor., whoso instiillatiun was 
greeted with hearty and prolonged applause, briefly 
expressed bis acknowledgments for the kind recep¬ 
tion accorded him. He said that, lacking the 
ijualities of the nuui of business and of the orator, 
^ doubtesl Uiu wisdom of the selection. Never¬ 
theless, being elected, he accepted the honour, and 
would do hia liest in tho interests of the Institute. 

The Annual Dinner. 

The Annual Pinner of the Institute took place 
at the Whileball fiooms, HAtel M^trofiole, on 
Tuesday, the 23rd June, iim ciiair was taken by 
Mr. Ernest George, tho now President, who had 
lieen formally installed tlie previous evening. 
Tho company numbered 130, the guests at the 
Iiigh table including, to the President’s loft, 
^1. Honiirc IHiuiiiel, the Royal Gold Mclallist of 
tho year; Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.il., 
H..\. rf/./''.]; Sir \Vm. Emerson, Pa»t Pretvient; 
Sir 'i^houuM Sutherland, G.C.M.G.; )fr. Gcnr^ 
Frampton, R.A. [H.A .]; Mr. Henry Jforris, Presi¬ 


dent of the Royal College of Surgeons; ^fr. 
Allred East, A.B.A., President of the Royal 
Society of British Artists: Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
Viee-Preiident ; and Mr. Howard ^lartin. President 
of the Surveyors’ Institution. On tho President's 
right wore Mr. R. .A. Robinson, Cliairmaii of the 
London County Council; tho Hon. Sir Schomberg 
McDonnell, K.C.B., C.V.O.; Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., Pott Pretidmt', Mr. Cass Gilbert [Z7on. 
Corr. Jf.], President of the American Institute of 
.Architects; Sir Mtdvill Beachcruft; Mr. Frank 
Picksee, R.A.; Sir G. C. V. Holmes, K.C.V.O., 
C.B.; Sir John Taylor, K.C.B. fF.]; Lienu-CoL 
A. C. Prtsston, V.P., Master cl the Worshipfnl 
Comisinv of Carpt'nters; Mr. Henry T. HareFF.]; 
Count Plunkett [If..!.], and Mr. James Carmicnacl, 
President uf the Institute of Builders. Mr. 
John Bums, the Presideniof the Local Government 
Board, had accepted on invitation, bat was anfor- 
lunately prevent^ from coming by the indisposition 
resulting from his endeavonrs to avert a serious 
accident in the streets a few days before. The 
lower tables were presided over by Mr. .Alexander 
Graham, F.S.A., Hon. Secretary ; Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall, Vice-Pretulent ; Mr. James S. Gibson, Fice- 
Presulent ; Mr. Edward A. Gmuing [F.J, and Mr. 
John Slater [F.]. Mr. John W. Simpson, r»cs-Fr«i- 
rlent, was unable to attend owing to a sudden 
family bereavement. The following ia an alpha¬ 
betical list of members and others present:— 

Mr.llaurira It. Adama [F.]. Sir Lawreooe Alma-Tadema. 

O. M., H.A. [ii-F.], Mr. MaxweU Ajrtou [J.]. Mr. Hcrbart 

Boivtord. Sir Melvill Heachcrotu Mr. HippolTte J. Blanc, 
R.S.A. [F.'i, i*reaiili<iit of lUe Edinbarsh Arohitectural 
Aasodatlon ; Mr. C. W. Brooka [d.j and Gnest, Mr. John 
J. Burnet, A.1t.S.A. [F.], Sir Edward Bosk, Mr. 

Edward Calvirt, Mr. Rbodea Calvert [F.], Mr. Macdonald 
Cameron. Mr. G. W. Cauluun, Mr. E.t.oUM Cappell, O.LE., 
Mr. JaroeaCarmicliael, PrrAident of the Imrtitate^ Balblcrs; 
Mr. Waller Cam [F.], President of the .\rcbitcctnrml Asaocia- 
lion; Mr. F. Dare Olapliiuu [jf.J. Mr. Max Clarlie [F,}, 
Mr. Howard Culla, Mr. Uoticrt C. Oorlette [F.]. Mr. H. O. 
CresawaU [F.J, Mr. Henry A, Crouch [XJ, Mr. A. W, 8. 
CroBi iF.J, .\I. UoDoni Danniei ilt.C.M.], Rttj/al OaU 
Uedalllst lltOt: Mr. R. Guy Dawber [F.J. Mr. Frank 
Oicksee, B.A. Mr. D. O. Driver, Mr. Alfred Kaat, 

A.K.A. [//..l.t. Preaident of tlia Royal Society of British 
Arebiteeta; Sir Wm. Kiuereun [F.|, Mr. William Flock- 
hart [F.J, Mr. O. MeLoaii Ford : F.J, Mr. lawton R. Kurd 
[d.], Mr. Georite Frampton. R-A. [/f.d.J. Mr. Arthnr 
Franklin, Mr. Kdwanl Gabriel [.f.J, Mr. Matt. Oarbntt 
[F.|, Mr. Alan George. Mr. Krnrat Gtovks. Frwuim/; Mr. 
Joroea S. Giliaou. IVv-Freiuirnf; Mr. Cass Gilbert, 
President of the Amerioan Iiutitute of ArchlteoU ; Mr. 
Wm. Glover [F.J. Mr. Alexamlnr Graham. F.RA., Ifon. 
.S'ecrrlary; Mr. E. A. (ironing [F.], Mr. Edwin T, Hall, 
I’irr./'rettcicnf; Mr. Stanley Hauip Jd.l and Gneat. Mr. 

P. H. A. UanlcoMtle [A.], Mr. Henry T. Hare [F.J, Mr. 
Oiborn C. Hill* [F.J, Sir O. C. V. Uulmea. K.C.V.O^ C3., 
Mr. E'lgar Hutiuin, Mr. Gerald C. Horelcy [F.J, Mr. Sdartin 
Howard, Mr. Oeorge Hubbard, F.S.A. [F.J. Mr. Percy 
Honter [A.J. Mr. C. E. Hnlehiruon (A.), Mr. Arthur J. 
Jamea, Mr. J. J. Joaaa [A.], Mr. Eilmunn Kirby [F.J, Mr. 
Henry laivegrove .[A.], Pmidant of the DiaUict Surveyors' 
Aseoelatlon; Mr. Max Idndlar, Mr. .A. O. R. Mackenzie 
[A.], Mr. A. MarshaU Mackenxie, A.R.S.A.'F.J, Hon. Sir 
Schomberg McDonnell, K.C.B., C.V.O., Mr. Howard Martin. 
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rr««J4ent of Ibe SartcYor*’ Inititatim ; Mr. Albert \V. 
Moore [ F.]. Mr. llear^ Morri*. 1‘Tesiilent of the Rojr*! CotleK* 
of SurgMMM; Mr. John Murrey [F.l, Mr. Eme»t Nowtoii [F.], 
Mr. I’erey E. N«»t»Mi. Mr. P»ul 0(?ilen Frorldcnl of the 
Mancbeetet Society of Architect! i Mr. A. K. Lloyd Oiwell 
[A.]. Mr. E Henling Ibiyne [J.], Mr. H. A. Telly [A.]. 
Titileieor Dereifard Tite 'F.i. Mr. William A. Pit* [F.j, 
Count Tlaukett ;//_!.]. Mr. Horace Porter [.d.]. Mr. A. S. 
ITentice ijeuL-Col. A. C. Preuton, V.H., Master of 
the Carpenter*' Company; Mr. Arthur Prulmore, Mr. 
W. E. B. Priestley, M.P., Mr. Arthur H. Belli (F.j. Won. 
Nerre/izrjY ftif S^mth Africa ; Mr. Halsey Ricardo 

[F.j. Sir Wm. Richmond, K.C.U., tt_k. ' J/-A.], Mr. Thomas 
M. Rickman. F.SJk. 'A.J, Mr. F. E. Robertson, Mr. R. A, 
Ilohiiisotu Chairman of the London County Council : Mr. 
Ernest .V. Rnntz F.'i, Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, Mr. Stuart N. 
SamusI, M.P., Mr. W. A. Senders. Mr. Joseph Sawyer [F.], 
Mr. Frank W, Simon "F.j, Mr. John Slater j J’,1, Mr. Lewris 
Solomon [F.j. Mr. R. PhenA Spiers, F.S_A. (F.J, Mr. 
Alexander H. Stennlnir jF.]. Mr. LeoiianI Stokes, Ftcr- 
Frendsnf ; Sir Thomas Snlbetlatid. O.C.M.O.. Mr. .Arthur 
Brke! [F.], Sir UsnryTanner [F.}. Mr. Henry Tanner, jun. 
[F.;, Sir John Taylor, K.C.B. iF.j. Sir Ummwell Thomas 
rF.j. Colonel O. Trollope. V.D., Mr. CttU C. O. Yen Lennep, 
Mr. T. Blake Wirguun. Mr. Edward Warren. F.SA. rf.]. 
Mr. Paul Walerhimte [F.j, Sir Emrat A. Waterlow, H..A., 
Mr. Thomas Henry Watson [F.J, Sir Aston Webb, RA. 
fF.), Mr. W. Henry White [F.j. Mr. Herbert Wijy^leswurth 
[F.]. Mr. Frank W. Wills [F.;. Mr Wm. Woodward [F.], 
Mr. .Alfreil B. Yrate* ’'F.], CoL Carmichael Yoang, R.E.. 
Mr. Clyde Voong A.J. the Secfetary and otliar oOleLals 
of the institute, and repreeenlatives ot the Prssa. 

A selection of music was exceUbDily renderecl 
duhof; the evunin^ by the Westminster Ulee 
Sin Kent. 

The loyal toasts having been proposed by the 
President and duly htmoared. 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Pasi Pretiilent, pro¬ 
posed “ The llnusBS of Parliament.” The Insti* 
tute, be said, was not in any sense a |wlitical body, 
and UHUubers of the Institute did not interfere very 
much in luatters political. Hut as Eiigtishmeu 
they were very proud uf tlw institutions under 
which they livt^, and that they were aide to enjoy 
the advantage^ 0 {ien to them in England ; and as 
architects he thought that, not nnnatnrally, they 
would prefer two houses to one! Individually 
members of the Institute very constantly inni mem- 
Iters of both Hoiisus of Parliament, and lie was 
sure he was only expressing the feelings of all 
when be said that when they bad thit good fortune 
to meet them they, a« architects, were always treatnd 
with uniform courtesy and fairness, and with 
groat consideration for the matters it was thoir 
duty to bring Itafore Memltera of Parliament. At 
the present time there was a Hill before Parlia¬ 
ment which very grouly interestisl them and every 
roetuber of the Institute- a Hill which was called 
the llousing and Towns Planning Hill — a Hill 
which was under the care of the Pmident of the 
Loc tl Government Hoanl, Mr. .Tohn Burns. Mr. 
Hums aas to have replied to the toast that even¬ 
ing, but an unfortunate accident had happened to 
him in trying to rescue a man who was in a most 
dangerous position, and he was sure they wotili] all 
join With him in hoping tlwt .Mr. Burns would i«oon 
b«i restored ts health, able to return to his duties, 


and hi continue what must ho considered one 
of the most marvellous careers of the age. The 
institute was ontircly in sympathy with the 
objects ot the Hill ; but he hopcsl that liefore it 
took 6nnl shape the (esthetic side of the town- 
planning uf our towus would be secured a little 
more titan secnusl to lie the case at present. There 
was another matter in which they were all keenly 
interested — viz. the establishment of some ad¬ 
visory authority on all matteni relating to the 
embellishment and beantiticatiem of our towns. 
They believed that a great manr members of Par¬ 
liament wore entirely in sympathy with that object 
He liad beard—altbongb be did nut say it was true, 
very likely it was not—that very often the Uunsos 
of Parliament had nothing particular to do, and if 
that were so, and they would take up this matter 
and carrv it throogh, they would secure not only 
the gratitude of the Institute but of those who 
looked forward to the day when the City Beautiful 
would be more than the something in the clouds 
that it was at the present time. 

Mr. Stvabt M. S-tMUBL, M.P,, who replied, 
said that popular opinion hod changed in recent 
years with regard to the arvhitectnro of the Houses 
uf Parliament. He remembered tIte time when 
the bnildings were considered ogly, but nowadays 
he believed they had come to be regarded os a very 
fair specimen of the arcbitectiuw of London. The 
architectoral profossian could not be indifferent to 
the changes of fashion Ihtt went on around us, 
and lie would not be the least astonished, now that 
the Directoire costume was to be the fashion again, 
that architects wonld turn their attention to Iho 
architecture of that perioil. Doubtless the fashion, 
BO far os artlits wore concerned, was not papular, 
hut if architects would turn their attention to tlie 
architecture of the Directoire [leriod they might 
make the architecture of timt period a little less 
incongruous. So far as the House of Commons 
was concerned, the practice of architecture would 
be subji>cteii to a revolution if another Hill now 
boforo Parliament paased, i.«. the Daylight Saving 
Bill, which woiibl enact tliat a little bit of night 
■bould lie added to daytime, and that would enable 
people to SCO more of the beauties «f arcliitecture. 
He believid that arcliitecU w.iulil not fail to res|wn<l 
to the demand made up in thorn if the Itill passed. 

Sir Euwaiid Hl'uk, LL.H., pro]a' 4 ed “ .Art and 
Scienca” He foU, he sail, a great respect for 
these two subjects. They were in many res^iecta 
alike. Both of them must be Ixtsed npjn a clooc 
observance of the facts of nature; both of them 
must contain generalisations from thumi facts; 
both of them must lie backed np by a viviil inuigi- 
nation. Of art this was ohvionsly true; of science 
it was eipmlly tnio, althmigh perhaps the truth was 
not so oovious. But no lulvancti liad over been 
made in any science nut even in that most ali- 
stracl science of mathematics—without the use of 
a s^ng ud vivid imagination. Where the two 
subjects differed was in the rosulto of tin- observa- 
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tion o( nainre nnii tho exercise of gt'ndralistttion 
and iiuagiimtion. Soienoe was boaud to bo abso- 
lulelj impersonal — to form its rules, to bring out 
ita laws, to dissect, Ut analvik?, to sjnthesize, with¬ 
out an^r reference to individual persons. Hut when 
art had exorcised its obaarvatiou and imagination, 
the result should, it seemed to him, bu the expres¬ 
sion of a strong personal fooling and a gimeral 
nnivorsal emotion. In tho university in which be 
hn<l the honour of working, they hail their scienoo 
faculty they were in fact the first university to 
give soionco degrees in the British Isles. They had 
also thoir art aiile, and ainoa they bad been made 
part of tho Uuivorsity College of Lmdou they had 
their Slade Profees irabip in art. They had, tboro- 
(oro, in the course of thisir work to to >k upon lutli 
aides of their work—the artistic and scientific ; and 
mi)ro than that. It was impossible, be should think, 
for an architect to pr since any work of art withuiil 
a thorough kui)wlodg« of a great many scientific 
principloa — there wore such matters, he liod hoard, 
as strains and strosaoe, proportion, Ac., which were 
based upon principles of mechanics, physics, and 
even upon that dryest of snhjoets, inatbematica. 
It was therefore peculiarly appropriate that the two 
subjects of art and science should bo combined 
together on an occasion like the present, and be 
would wish them the greatest prosperity, the 
swiftest advance, and tho heartiest success. 

Sir IxvWRESCB Alua-Tadbma, O.M.,Il.A. [ZT.F.J 
whose name was coupled with tho toast, saiil, in re¬ 
sponse, that science is the eivilisaliou of man, and 
art is the flower of civilisation. The two could 
not exist with.tut ono auotlior, although there are 
people whit btdieve they could, tsome men of 
science like art more than others do, and some 
artists like science l»is than other artists do. Sir 
Nunuan Lockyer, for instance, was a great lover 
of ah; but Sir Norman's science hail to do with 
the sun, and the coloor the sunlight produceil; 
and conswiucnily he lovwl art, for, as a friend of 
his Haiil, “ as the sun colours flowers, 8.) art colours 
life.” The art which has most to do with sdonce 
is tin) art which the Institute represents. No 
building luvs a right to be called a building if it is 
not soientifioally oonstrnctod and also a work of 
art. Once bis old friend Sir William Sienuma, 
speaking about art and science in antiquity, ex- 

f iressed his astuiiisbiiKUit that the most perfect 
iirmof (ireek column had the mostpcrfectscienlifio 
bearing power, and he wondurinl if the Greek artists 
liod arrireii at the best lieanng power by intuition 
or by suionoe. Ho (Sir Lawrence) replied that 
perhaps it was nut feeling only, but knowh>dge 
besides, for tlie ancient artists were much mure 
ailvanced in Hoieuce than is generally believed. 
While working as a stadont at Antwerp be osketl 
permission to work for a while in the antique 
school, where the students lirew from the antique 
statues. He iiimlo several drawings of a statue in 
outline and tilled in all the muscles that his un¬ 
trained eye could see. Uu then took the drawing 


home and studied it with the aid of books on 
anatomy, and found out that there were many 
moscles he bad overlooked, and when bo brought 
his drawing before the statne again, he saw all the 
muscles be hul not previously seen, and be came 
to the concliiaion that it was as impassible for a 
Greek architect to erect a building without know¬ 
ing everything about bearing power as it was for a 
sculptor to make a statne witliout xierfoct knuw- 
leilge of anatomy. Soienou brings prosperity to a 
nation, and Art is the highest expression of a 
nation's prosperity. 

The Hon. Sir Schomokbo McDonnku., K.C.B., 
C.V'.O., of H.M. Ufiioeof Works, proposal the toast 
of “ The H lyal Institute of British Architects and 
the Allied Societies." He said that unfortunately 
^Ir. Uarcoort was detained by his Parliamentary 
duties and was unable to be present with them, but 
he hod asked him to express Ids deep regret that ha 
was unable to accept their kind invitation, lie (the 
speaker) felt great diffidence in approaching the 
subject of architecture if fur no other reason than iU 
antiquity. He supposed that os lung as the hnman 
race had existed there had lieen some form of 
archifocturo. Hometwcntyyearsaguamanwfaowaa 
distinguisliMl for his researches in Rome t 'Id him 
that the more be studied Homo the more convinced 
he was that the dome of St. Peter's owed ita origin 
to early conical snow dwellings—ho was a believer 
that archit:>cture was coeval with the race of man. 
That had been 8urpa!<se<l by tho disciple of tho 
doctrine of evolution who declared that in the leal 
strnctures erecunl by man to shield him from 
storms we fonnd the germ of the splendid achieve¬ 
ments which adorn tin* civilised world of tho 
present iLiy. It might be a truism, and it would 
no doubt appear so to them, to say that they could 
gauge the civilisation of any {lerlml of history by 
the architecture of the period. It was an extra¬ 
ordinarily fascinating subject, and ono upon which, 
if he ventureil to euliirge, he might detain them for 
a long time. Thera wore few who Wiould difler 
from him in saying tliat tha reign of William IV. 
was nut one which cxcitoil enthusiasm in our race 
as a whole, but that reign interested them to this 
extent, because it was in the last year of that reign 
that the Charter which gave the Institute its statm 
and its driving force was first graiiteil. It was 
impossible to exaggerate the iutlaenue that event 
had exercised upon our time. In the first place, 
he believed it h^ evoked an interest in arohitwtnre 
which did not exist before, or at any rate in tho 
mine 8lia|ie in which it exists now, and ho felt, 
when he saw the list of Allied KodoUes which 
looked to the Institute and tho President as the 
titular head of this great profession, that they 
would never have ha>T tho local interest taken in 
arohiteoiure or archieology had it not been for that 
Charter ; and if they were to Iw judged by posterity 
by wliat had token place during our lifetime, 
be believed they had no reason to fear the 
verdict, because it seemeil to him that the greatest 
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architGctural evente of the livtt century, and thoM of 
the iiresent, m far u wo had gone in the present 
century, synchronieo remarkably with the hishoet 
level of our civtimtion. Thcro was a matter Sir 
Aston Webb hatl touehe«l upon to which lie ahonld 
like to refer briefly. Sir AsIdu alluded to tho poa- 
aibility or deaimbility of some Kreater control being 
ivon to the Institute over buildings which were 
eing erected in this country, and mure especially 
in LADiion. He was entirely in OiCCord with Sir 
Aston. He thought that all those who had seen 
what coulil take place in and around towns 
must welcome any system which—and this was a 
very strong point—liy protecting tlie rights of 
private pro|>erty, or by attaining from infringing 
them, wonld enable the Institute, in combination 
with other boilies, such as the London County 
Council and others, to exorciae a centred which 
could only make for good, and which would prevent 
the disfigurement that was so marked a feature in 
some instances at the present time. Of coarse, he 
was aware that this was a Utopian idea, bnt one 
conld never get anything Utopian unless they 
worked for Utopia. He should like to see such 
tremendous powers—he was speaking in a private, 
not an official, capacity—conferred upon some body 
yet to be creatcl to enable them to treat hideous 
buildings much as snrgcons treated appendicitis, 
and which could lie reraove«l by equally drastic 
treatment. The present was a golden oppsrtunity 
for him to make acknowleilgment which be had 
long wished t' > make to the Institute for the extra¬ 
ordinary kindmiaa which they hail shown to the 
department to w hich he had the honour to belong. 
11 was an extraonlinary fact that that harmony 
existed. They turned repeatedly to the Institute 
for advice ana support on such subjects as rein¬ 
forced concteUi, the preservation of ancient luiild* 
ings, Ace. They asked for advice, and they never 
asked in vain. That was a most hnnpv state of 
affiiirs, and one which he hopeil would fong con¬ 
tinue. He was anxioos to express his personal 
gratitude and that of his chief for the help tho 
Institute had given them in these matters. So 
long as the Institiihi was direole<i by the master 
bands which liad directed it, and now did and 
would no doubt continue to do, there was no need 
to fear that their ship would continue tho course 
taken for years post -m. of prosperity ond pro¬ 
gress—or that the Institute wonld fail to maintain 
the splendid trailitinns which hail lieen handed 
down by Hritiah architecta of the jawt. It was 
his privilege to assaciato with the toast tho namo 
of their President, Mr. Kmest (learge. That name 
sk>o<]^ for ever 3 rthing that was refin^ and good in 
English architecture. 

Thk PausitiE-VT, in resp mding to the toast, said 
he came into office only tliat day, taking a ohair 
that had hwn filled by distinguished men, who 
combined with their knowledge of art the power of 
oratory. Those who had thrust this honour upon 
him were well aware that for half a century be had 


quietly dune his work with enjoyment to himself, 
shirking all public duties and funotians. .Among 
their 2.230 members they hod many kinds of archi¬ 
tects, an<l he could at once fix on urutbers of their 
craft whose special gifts were a luwer of speech and 
an imposing presence. Such should lo the endow¬ 
ments of a President, the representative figure of 
an iiniKirtant body. In this gathering of them¬ 
selves and their friends little need be said about 
the aims and metbods of the Institute. It did what 
it conld for tho impnivemcnt and iKButifying of 
our workaday world, as well as for the wclf^ ami 
the friendly relations of its members. The educa¬ 
tion of fnture architects was among tlie most im¬ 
portant duties of the guild. An effort had been 
made to bring the various achnoU to a common 
aystein of training, and Uiis luui been generally 
acceptiMl by tho Architectural Association, tho Uni¬ 
versities, and other teaching bodies. The liberal 
prizes tluit were offered for the competition of 
students bad called forth much onthusiasin and 
technical skill, and sometimes originality in de¬ 
sign ; bnt with their prizeman there was often mis¬ 
direction of effort in the aftir work. Thr.mgh the 
courtesy of the French (tovernment they were to 
enjoy the loan of a splendkl set of drawrings made 
by M. Holot, as “ Prix dc R ime ” atodont, of the 
“ Restoration of Silenns.” These for a fortnight 
would lie on the walla of the Royal Water-Colnnr 
Hociety’a Gallery, I*all Mali ami they would show 
to them what might be accomplished by earnest 
study and indomitable effort concentrated upon a 
given subject. Our clever young prizeman Uto 
often went forth to sketch in a desmtory way for 
want of a guiding infioonce. Tliey would uve 
him wrestle with some chosen subject, and hta 
work might bo a volnable contribution to his¬ 
torical knowledge. In time they might have their 
School of Rome, or its eiiuiralent. They were 
applying now for a sapplement to tho Royal 
Charter, with tho ohjeet of broadening the basis of 
representation within the Institatoof all bonu-fide 
architects, and making further provision far educa¬ 
tion. An architect in practice was perhaps ill- 
fittc<1 to jndge tho pisition of arcbitectnro of his 
own tiny. He (the speaker) Iwlievetl tliat the art 
was in a healthy state; that it was making 
advance; that the essentials wore better under¬ 
stood than they were, and that a high standard 
was attained by those who were doing their best 
work—work from which might bo gained the 
picasuro and inspiration that sbonid result from 
fine architecture. Yet how many a gomi building 
in London suffered for lock of proper placing and 
spacing, the importance of which had nuver lK«en 
duly regarded liens. The recent Congress Imd 
just brought many of them together in Vienna, 
the modern half of which city was the creation of 
the but Mveral years, lu inlace, Parliament 
Honso, piotnre gallerias, Rathaus, and theatre 
were groupod to funn one compositinn, llie sym¬ 
metrical scheme being conipleterl with arcades. 
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eolonniMles, foantaitui, Ami ualplure. This fine 
ooDc«ption showed how architecture was intended 
to impreeo, for the hnniblust citizen must feci the 
dignity of moving among such sarroundings. 
Looking on this group of buildings, complete with 
Mulpture, painting, and decoration, they asked, 
Uow wore these things accomplished ? Were these 
^jple so many times wealthier than Lomloners ? 
lie feared it was that their ideal was higher than 
our own. They cored more for whnt was lieautifol, 
especially npprociatiu|; the inflnence of arebitectore. 
The British ideal was, hrst, comfort and convenience; 
our expenditure on motor-cars vastly exceeds that 
of Vienna. Our Marble .\rch liad iieen much dis¬ 
cussed ; it might have been rebuilt fifty yards further 
bock and ilanke<l with piers and secondary gates, 
remaining a comely entrance to our hwatiful Park. 
It hod, however, been rubbed of the tree-s that 
loitered it, and we now saw it loft on the ravement 
like a lost soul, the motor-buses passing behind it, 
to their increased convenicnoc. Fortuiutely, as the 
Mali developed, they realised the lieauty of a space 
or place thoughtfully designed, with iu fine gates 
and sculpture*! piers. When Sir .Aston's colonnade 
had connected these, and when Mr. Brock had oora- 
pletcd his fine munumenta) group, the Mall would 
be no mean approach to a King's palace. Tliey 
would then wont a fitting palace for a King. While 
the “ Ring " at Vienna was in building our own 
South Kensington was being converted from its 
market gardens into a place for our museums and 
national monument^, these ocenpying their several 
streets, with houses iutermixed. If with forethougbt 
the .\lbert IlalL, the Imperial Institute, our fine 
museums, and other buildings had lieen laid out in 
due relation one to another, as port of a grand 
scheme, we should have now an impressive archi- 
ioeluml ijuarter of the town. We hail hitherto 
gone from hand to month, dealing witli each iuoi- 
lient oa it occurreil, instead of having a comprehen- 
oive Ilian in continual growth. It was a question 
whether a Minister of Fine .\rts would be helpful, 
or on Advisory Boanl of Kxperta, or a Vigilance 
Cuiumittee, to anticipate the changes that must 
come with now streets, new bridges, and altered 
requirements. The Iiutituto was deeply cmoorneil 
in these matters, and hail offered advice or opinion 
fnim time b) time—somotimos with advantage and 
sometimes too late—u|ion Government or muni- 
oi]ial unilortakings. The Institnte desired to bo 
oonsnlto*!, and would respond with the best it was 
able to give in tlio way of professional knowledge. 

Mr. Lkonxhd Stokes, Vice-Pretidml, [iroposed 
the toast of “Our Guests." There were repre¬ 
sentative*, ho said, of all the arts present that 
evening—painters, sculptor*, nnd architects he 
hoped ; and boaides these there wore many repre¬ 
sentatives of science, and, to combine the whole 
in throe words, they had ropreaentativos of the 
London County Council. Tl»y were glad to see 
present those who were not architects strictly 
speaking, because their guests of to-day might lie 


their olionts of a future occasion. Ae to the Right 
Hun. John Bums, it was their duty, and a plea¬ 
surable duty, to thank him for taking np this 
great question of town plauning. It was a thank¬ 
less task, but architects could heartily back him 
up. As to M. I>aumo(, they bad oouferred upon 
him one of their greatest honoura; lost night 
M. Daiiroet accepted that honour, and now be was 
one of themselves. They liiwl representatives not 
only of English architecture, but aUo of .American 
architecture. Anyone who was at the Vienna 
Congress and saw the fine show the .American 
architects made at the imgnifieent exhibition the 
Vienna architects got together must have been 
struck liy the splendid work American ar. hitects 
were doing at thi present time, and m t the least 
by Mr. Cass Gilbert, with whoso name he ha<l 
pleasure in coupling the toast 

Mr. Cass Gilubut [IJon. Corr. M.j, President 
of the American Institute of .Architects, in response, 
said it gave him great pleasure to reply. Ho 
realised that he had been asked to d<> so on behalf 
of hb own Institute of Architects, so nearly allieil 
to them in thought, in feeling, in historic precedent, 
and in sentiment. Ho did notexpoct to speak and 
iiail come unprepared to do so. hut he desired to 
salute M. Dainnot, and to say to him that in .America 
they honoured bis name. M. Danmet and the 
great men of bb itatiou had tieen patnuis of the 
art that they fullowetl, and they had instructed 
their young men, and tlicir seniors too, in the 
things tliat they loved, and had taught them to 
follow the gtviat preoedente of the |iast, aud to look 
into the pbilosoiihy that should govern the future 
of their art. He was cousciotu of the fact that 
English architects know little or cared little perhaps 
about what they might do in .America in orehi- 
toctore, nnd yet ho could say tlint they in America 
greatly cared what they might do in EnglnncL The 
names of English architects wore individnally 
known to American arcliitecte, and they looked to 
England naturally for Iho groat procedeuta which 
had establbbe*! tbo lino of action, of etjuity, and of 
correct practice tlwt they all Inv-cal to follow; but 
tliey lo.ikoil to them because they hod established 
the tnidition of the great art tlmt .American 
architects followed. He could suggest a few 
thoughts only. .American architects also in 
their ^ intense and practical existence in the 
upbuilding nf a continent hod not lost sight of 
the ideal side of thbr art. To tlmm tlieir pro¬ 
fession was noni' the less serious and their devotion 
to it none the less sincere from the fact that they 
mnst in a very short timo lay the traditions of an 
art which should, for K-iter or worse, endure for 
many generations. Tliat they should make mb- 
lakes was inevitable; that they had made mbt^es 
was jKirfoctly true. Ho rofiected that the scat of 
Giivemment in America, Washington, was planned 
by a Frenebman; that the White House, which was 
their executive mansion, waailesignod by an Englbh- 
nian—really on Irbhntan. Their tniditions all 
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o&mc from this side of the wnWr, and it was only the 
neccssitiea of the commercial side of their |«oplo 
that oompollod them to huilil sky-ncmpcrs to rise 
above the level of the earth in such a way. A 
year and a half ago Sir Aston Webb was amongst 
them, and they received him with the greatest 
plansuro, for they looked to him for precedents. 
Sir Aston t >ld them his impressions of the sky¬ 
scrapers of New York, and it was still a matter of 
deWte as to whether the statements be made were 
intended seriously. .\t that time his own office 
was located some fifteen atorias above the street 
level, but now they had a building which had some 
forty-eight stories. In the ideal aide of life, in the 
ideal side of their art, they might in America porhapa 
be guided by the expression of one of their poets— 
a ]K)et whom Englishmen bad honoured by placing 
his bust in their great temple, Westminster .\bbey. 
Lcmgfelbiw said, speaking of poets—and it apjdi^ 
with equal aptness to architects, whi>. in their way, 
were |)oet8 in stone and brick and what not—that 
their honour Lay, not, as be expressed it, in the 
glamour of the crowded street, not in the towns 
and in the busy throng, but in themselves. No 
pessimist was ever an artist, and hv that gnwt 
optimism that swells over in the heart of the 
creative artist they would go forward into the 
larger life of the ideaL They would join in art 
the great painters, the great scnlptors, the great 
poet^ the great musicians in the march of civilisa¬ 
tion towards the highest thought, towards the 
more noble conceptiun of civilisation. He desired 
to drink to the toast of that groat body which hod 
done BO much iu tluit direction—viz. tbo Iloyal 
Institute of Hritish Architects, and its President. 
Mr. Ernest George ba<l been known to them in 
Ain4!rica for many years by his beautiful drawings 
and his executed designs, and by the impulse he 
had given to a very porsonai art and by a charm 
which nunc uf thorn perhaps could achieve, and he 
congratulated the Institute iip^m its choice of him 
as President. 

Thk PHKbinK.NT having briefiy replied, the pro¬ 
ceedings terminated. 

An Egyptian Appointment for an Architect 

The Ministry of Ktiuoation, L'airo, Egjqit, invite 
applications for the position of Assistant in the 
l>ei«rtni«nt of Agriculture and Technical Eiluca- 
tion, Cairo, who will lie classed as and have the 
title of Inspector. The conditions state that “ it 
is desireil to obtain for the poeitiun the services of 
a woll-eiincated gentleman of from thirty to thirty- 
five years of age whose training Las been both 
technical (in a university or technical college) and 
practical in architecture and building subjects. It 
is essential that the inspector should have had 
some exi»erience in teaching and of administrative 
educational work. The salary offered is £5(X) for 
each of the first two years, after which, if the 
services of the inspector are satisfactory and the 


appointment is confirmed, be will be eligible for 
promotion to a higher gniie of salary.” 

The conditions of the appointment may h« stxjn 
on application to the Secretary R.I.It.A., at the 
offices of the Institute. 

If posted in London not later thon tUli J uly, appli¬ 
cations for the appointment may bo addressed and 
posted direct to Sidney U. Wells, Esq^ Hiroctor- 
General, Ttcpartinimt of Agriculture and Technical 
Education, Cairo. 

The successful applicant would be requiretl to 
enter upon his duties not later than Kith Siiptomhcr. 

Proposed New Science Mose nm . 

In the House of Commons last week Sir \V. 
Anson asked the President of the Hoard of Trade 
whether, liaving regard to the inauflicioncy ef the 
present temporary buildings at South Kensington 
for the housing and display of the collections uf 
scientific instruments and apiiaratns belonging to 
the Government, he would consider the advisability 
of erecting n tniUble building for a science museum 
on the site of the existing temnorary galleries,— 
Mr. R iinriman, in reply, said he tliought it 
would he eminently desirable that there should lie 
a science museuiu properly housed in immediate 
nrxipinquity to the Imperial Coll^ of Science and 
Technology, and if the Commissioners of the lh51 
Exhibition felt themselves in a position to co¬ 
operate he should be happy to bring tlic luatter 
under tbo notice of the Chancellor of tlie Exchequer; 
but it was obvious that any step requiring the 
financial assistance of the Government could only 
he undertaken with due regard to the general calls 
upon the Exchciiner. 

Additional Law Courts. 

In the House of Commons last Monday Mr. 
Alden asked the b irst Commissioner of Works if 
he could state whether it was intendinl to erect 
a^lditional Courts on the open space to the west of 
the Law Courts, facing fiL Clement Danes Church, 
SiramI; whether he was aware that the dtslruc- 
linn of this open space would iiteau a loss to 
Central Lmdon; and, if so, whether ho would 
consider the ixMisibility of finding some other site 
near by which would meet the nc«iis of the case 7 
—Mr. Harcourt replied iu llie affirniativo to the 
first part of the question, lie regretted that be 
was unable to adopt tlie suggeation that another 
site should be found near by. When the Law- 
Courts were originally desired it wnas always 
contemplated that any extension of them wnuhi be 
on this ground, and he saw no reason to diqiart 
from that decision. 

Historical Monuments in England. 

In the House of Commons on Wodnejuluy, Major 
.Anstrutbur-Gray asked the Prime Minister whether 
he had rv-ceived a memorial from the Society of 
Antiquaries of London asking for the ap|)ointment 
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of « Royal Commission on Historical Monuments 
in Kn^Und, similar to tbosii gcantml for Scotland 
and Wales; and abt'Uier he could now give any 
bow of a favourable reply.—Mr. Asqnith said ha 
bad received twvcral communications in the sense 
of the one referred to; and there seemod to be an 
e<]iuilly strong case for appointing Commissions 
in n>gard to England and Wales as in regard to 
Scotland. 

It should be mentioned iltat a memorial urging 
the appointment of the Royal Commission was 
address^ by thu Council of tl>e Institute to the 
Government some weeks ago. 

Hunt V. Acton Urban District CounciL 

Tlie api>eal by the Acton Urban District Council 
a^nst the verdict far £800 in favour of Mr. 
William U. Hunt lias been dropped, the plaintiff 
agreeing to accept the defendants’ offer of £400 
and the taxed costs. Mr. Hunt, it should be 
mentioned, had been willing from the first to waive 
his strict rights and to settle on any reasonable 
terms, and a few weeks ago he offered to writbdraw 
his action on payment of £250. The offer was 
refusnl, aisl the action going to trial, the plaintiff 
obtaineil judgment for £800, with costs. The 
.\cton Council however, before giving notice of 
appeal, offered to accept judgment for £400 and 
costa instead of the £800 and costs if Mr. Hunt 
would agree. Deiug still desirous of on amicable 
eettlemont, and wishing to be spared the prolonged 
worry, anxiety, and loss of time consequent upon 
an appeal. Mr. Hunt accepted the offer. Tlie case 
liefore Mr. Justice Lawrance will be found reported 
in the last number of the Jocenju.. 

Cretan Explotatioa 

Mr. 1>. G. Hogarth gives some interesting par* 
tictrlars in T/in Tirntt of a series of discoveries 
lately made at Knoss.-'s ? The nows from Ihr. Evans, 
ho says, is exceolingl v good. He has been working 
all the season in the large bouse which lies to the 
west of the Palace, but which, unfortunately, is deeply 
buried under the taim of a hilL With great 
labour Dr. Evans boa now reached the further 
limit of this building, and, on his way, has found 
much. A magnificent steatite vase in the shape 
of a bull's head, with inlay of cut sliell about the 
nmlrils, and with crystal eyeballs, the iris lieing 
painUsl on Die back of the crystals, reveals to us a 
new technique. In another quarter, on the north, 
a great hoard of hronxe implomunta and utensils, 
including a largo tripod-cauldron in perfect prescr- 
vatinii, will much increase our knowledge of the 
finer domestic apimratus of Minoan eiviluation, 
hitherto judged mainly by thu provincial imple- 
monts, Ac., found by Mrs. Hawes at Goiimia. As 
lir. Evans v|Miaks of having imearthed a great 
number of early vases with these tools, there 
should be no difficulty in ilating the latter, and 
thereby getting standa^ forms. Un the south of 


the Palace a range of buildings has been found at 
a lower level, largely buried under dibrvi of the 
Palace itself. The latter included a moss of ivory 
fragments, the remains of carved caskets and of 
fresco paintings. Inside the south building itself, 
under a staircase, a small board of silver vessels 
has come to light—some bowls and a jug. These 
will be welcomtyl as first fruits of that work in 
precious metals which so greatly intlueuced the 
ceiamic artists of the Middle Minoan periods, bat 
which lias generally disappeared. We bear too of 
fine vases of various kinds— e.tj. one witlt papyrus- 
plant ornament in relief, and others in the best 
“ Palace style." Work is also pr.iceeding actively 
on the restoration of the royal apartments on the 
east of the Palace, and every effort is being made 
to get into the gnat dome tomb found lost year, 
and to find oilier tombs. Thera is little chance of 
the demand fur subscriptions to Knosar.a ceasing 
for some years t > come. They are still wanted ns 
much as ever, and HD. lieorge A. Mncmilliu) will 
be as happy os ever receive them. 

Sir Caspar Pardon Clarke [F. aod the New York 
Metropolitan An Museum. 

Sir Caspar Purdun Clarke's recent investiture 
by the University of Montreal with the degrou of 
D.O.L. may be regarded as an illustration of the 
success he has achieved since taking up his resi¬ 
dence in Now York as Director of its Metropolitan 
Art Museum nearly three years ago. The value 
of Sir Caspar's Incurs is liecoming understoad 
and appreciated far beyond the boomljmes of New 
York. A correspondent of The Titius, writing 
from Now York, says; — 

Sir Caspar maj be said to hava reTolutionised the 
tBethuds o( the Melrviiulitan Art Exhibition, in tbr fotw 
ol u good deal of uppoaition, due in part to the resent¬ 
ment excited in numerous quarters by the motion ol Mr. 
J. Pisrpont Muipui and tbe other members at the Uoard 
of Trustees in bringing over from England an expert in 
museum administretian. Instead at selecting (or tbe uKlee 
any o( the home talent at their disposal. Ho had also 
to overcome the prejudices and preconceived ideas ol 
certain ol the trustoea ami at the staff ol the mtueton 
viib regard to its management, and at the same time 
avert the eioitemeut o( any animosity of a nature to 
affect injuriously the welfare of the institution condded to 
hit care. By applying to thii dUBcult task all those 
mciliuds which be had learnt as the movt able of the 
lieulcnanU of the late Sir Ptiilip Cunliffed>wcn, he haa in 
the space ol less than three years been able to pupalarue 
tbe Metropolitan Art Mosenm In a marked degree. 

Formerly eondueted on luore or lesa academic lines, it 
biM now developed Into ona ol tbs most popular rwmts of 
the city. Its ottee empty galleries are now crowded with 
visitor^ who are Imr^y teeniiud (rum the artisan 
ekment. That Hir Caspar Purdun Clarks’s appeals to 
the Utter have borne fruit U shown not only by the 
numhers ol (wviple uf that oUsa passing through the 
turnstiles, espreiaUy on public b^idaya, but also by 
the Itequenl tributes to be found In the trade panera of 
such industrial centres as Trentou, Patetaon. llorhestor, 
Ac., as to tbe value W tlie manufacturing inlercsU 
affoniol by thus training Uin ere cl the worker, and 
*mbttlng hU mind with new ideas on the subject od art 
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applied to indiutiT-. The esUbliihinent ot ike South 
Keniinitton Moaeato, by the ert tnunin^ whioh it lut 
SiTui to the uUaaa maeaee, kiu liod the eflect ot greatly 
developing in England the taete lor indaitrial art objocta, 
■u«h aa furniture. Ironwork, pottery, lextilaa, and deoo* 
raton' euppiies, and io creating a vast domestic industry 
In those things. That which the late I'rtnca Contort 
ini'iatad and the Ute Sir Uenry Cole, Kir Flillip CunlllTe- 
Osreti, and Sir Caspar Burden Clarke accomplished at South 
Keutington in thia way. Sir Caspar U now by common 
content of tlie trades and Industries of this eounlry effect, 
ing for the United States at tbs Metropolitan Art Mniaum. 
It U deraloping from a mere local into a great n ttional 
itutitution. attracting not merely art lovers, but rainu. 
faeturars, designers, and even artUana, from all parts of 
America. 

While remaining an Englishman to the core, and 
declining to lend an car ta all auggeations to aurtsndar 
his English citixensbip. Sir Ca.<par has daroted much 
of hla energy to the enojaragamant of the work of 
American artists, whioh people here, especially the rich, 
have been io the habit ol diecaaitenaooing in favour of 
foreign art praduatians. of often doubtful origin. 

Churcb Building. 

The loojrporated Charch Building Society cele¬ 
brated its ninetieth anniversury on the 21st May, 
when a masting was b^ld, presided over by the 
Bishop o( Oxford. Tae following a!Hre.S3 was 
delivered by Mr. \V. M. Fawcett, F.S.A. [F.J :— 

It is with great pleasure that I have accepted the 
invitation of your Comuiittee to mad a I'apcr at yonr 
Annual Meeting. Mow tliat the Societv has attained 
the age of ninety years, it seems opportune to refer to 
its fonnders and their labours. The times were far from 
propitions for auch an oudertaking. and though Mr. 
Bowdler and his roadjutora, Mr. Davia, Mr. Bark, and 
Mr. Tamer, began the work In 1814, they only aucceeded 
in founding the Society in 1818. The country was just 
emerging from the lung and wearisome Napolcuuie 
wars, and there were many calls from wounded 
soldiers, widows, and orphans who had claims on the 
charity of the few who hod means to alleviate the 
groat dislrees that existed. The attempt to found this 
Society at such a time was indeed bold, and it miut 
have sprung (rum the hearts of those who felt that to 
provide means for the true worship of Ood was a suit¬ 
able thankuffering for the blessing of peace. The 
neglect for many long years in giving opportunitici 
for public worship made the ipiesiion a very urgent 
one, but it was only afler a struggle of four years that 
the Society was at last founded. 

Its object was to give aasislnnee for providing charch 
aoeoinmodation in populous places, and it proposed to 
help to make more suitable that accommodation which 
still existed in soinu fashion aUsr the ruthless hands 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centories had mads 
churches anything but what they shoubl be. In 
ocoordance with these proposals the Society imnls 
grants according to its luaaiis when sotuuuss that 
isemeil to bo laid down on good lines wore presented 
to it. This brings me to tUn time when the Cuiiimitteo 
of the Society resolved not to keep the whole respunsi- 
bilily of deciding tijKin schsmes in Ihidr own hands, 
but to oak the assistance of a number of leailing archi¬ 
tects. Such names os Thomas II. Wyatt. Authuny 
Salvin, Benjamin Fcrrey, Sir (ioorge Uilbcrt Scott, 
George F.dmund Street, not to mention many ulhers, 
were a guarantee to the public tliat tin- money 


subscribed was not thrown away on imsuitoblo bnild. 
iuga. 

In order to bring home to you the position of the 
Church then land to some extent nowi it will be well Io 
imagine a clcrgyiuan settled down in a new district 
cut out of a l^ge parish, and Qniling his llrst duly 
to be the raising of money to build a eburch, and 
possibly not only a church but sehuols and school- 
nousc. It must be undorstooil that the volne of a 
grant from this Society is lor beyond Ui* mere 
amount of the money grauioA Such a recognition 
gives a backbone to the whole appeal, ami thr public 
knows that when the case meets with the approval ot 
this Society there is nut only the need fur assistance 
but also a guarantee that the money raised wtU be 
properly spent. It is w'ell known that all the plans 
ore submitted to the Coinmittoe of .Architcets, who 
ore selected as men who know how •cclesiostical work 
should be carried out. Tlie three main points they 
hare to cuosider are the design, the eunstruction, and 
the arrangements. 

With respect to design, it is generally felt that there 
is a distinct line between tlie designs for secular and 
ecclesiastical work. I remember a great writer some 
veors ago making a somewhat arbitrary distinrtion 
between Claasie and Gothic architecture. Kow, with¬ 
out entirely agreeing with Ins view as it was net out. I 
feel it to have some truth in it If, fur the terms Clsaaic 
and Gothic, wo substitute Secular and Sacred. When 
we look at the grand old boildiugs of Greece or Borne 
or at many of mure recent dote, including the massive 
woidts that have been carried out by engineer*, the 
impression mode in the mind is that a( the greatness 
of Mon -and I cannot but feel that to a certain extent 
this is a legitimate feeling. So long as the power and 
goodness of God Who made man great is seknow- 
ledged there is no reason why man shoidd not see 
with pride the greatness of the things God has allowed 
him to do. If the false pride of N^uchadnexzar say¬ 
ing. ** Is not this great Babylon that 1 have buUt by 
Ihe might of my Mwer ? ” is avoided and a pure, 
humble pride, still foeliug its dependence on iU 
Creator, is expresseil, it is, I say, a pride which may 
ijiiito lawfully be indulged In. 

But how different is tho fcsling of awe we ex¬ 
perience on entering many of the great ohurcbos—a 
feeling whioh in all cases s^uld be encouraged t Mon 
there feels nut his own greatness, though God bos 
given it him, but with all humility bo feeU the great¬ 
ness of God, and thanks llim that his (rail, sinful mind 
and boily havs been permitted to do so much to luring 
the Creator more eloaely to the created, and, kneeling 
down, be says, •* This is none other but the House of 
God ; this is tho gate of lUaven.'* That is the effort 
that all church building sliould have, and what we os 
arrhilcels should in all humility aim to produce. 

I fear that very few of us are able tu carry Ibis out 
as we should like to do. With regard io the designs 
■ubmittxHl, (or tixi many show Uiat the object luu been 
tu spend but little muiiey rather than to secure • good 
baildlug. When such a leelmg is expreased m a 
design it seems to sug^-at bow little need I render to 
Ihe l.a>rd for all His gifts to roe. Do nut think that I 
am pleading for mere ornament. .V good building is 
nut necessarily an expensive one. It is the boil biiibling 
that is prrttttitioiM and is covered with iiierel^oue 
ornaraout Umanieni of a stnipK’ and alao of the richest 
kind is certainly suitable (or church building if used 
willi duo siibonliuidion tu the iiiaiii luaiaea. But where 
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much omatiienl u wished for, tbn Kranto from tbs 
Society are not needed. The main thing to look lor 
as far a* art and design are enneemed is that the build- 
ing on the face of it is suitable for its purpose. 

With regard to mnstniction. the points or details 
which the Architects' Couuuitteo Imvo to rctiort on are 
somewhat rleamr to lay down. Your Society does not 
want its money to be wasted on buildings which ran 
only last a few years, and iherefoni your aichiteeta drew 
up schedules of certain minimum strength of walls 
and beams, Ac., which muit be adhered to. Thcro are 
MinU which no body of men sitting in a room in 
London can settle—such as the depths of foundation 
walls. These can only be settled by inspection on the 
spot. The building may be on a ruck within a foot of 
the surface or it may be on soft, wet clay requiring 
ten or more feet in depth, .\gaiii. the practical carrying 
out of work can only be seen to as the work procoeda. 
8o that your .Yrchitects' Committee can oulv report on 
the general construction as set out in the plans before 
them. Tile queations of thrusts of roots, the abutments 
to arches, the weight on arches, and many other oaea- 
linns of the kind arise, and the eunditions on which 
points may be criticised seem never to be the same, 
home eases prMent a certain amount of difficulty, and 
your Committee, as far as my experience goes, never 
hesitates to go thoroughly into the questions before 
coming to a deciskm. 

The third consideration which I mentiimed above is 
that of oocominodation, and this, it must be remembered, 
involves not only the counting of svais, but the arrange¬ 
ment generally, the position and character of seats, the 
appronehea to them, and many other things. A point 
which everyone knows has to be consilient in the re¬ 
seating of old churches U that tlie old high s<|uarc 
pews cannot be considered seala suilabls for commoa 
prayer in publir worship. That is evident. Then 
again there was, and ia, Iho question of arrangement 
in large churches fur the approaches to the altar at the 
Uolv Kuebarist and a convenient return to the seats. 
Nothing can be more ol^reUonable than arrangeinonts 
which are liable to bring crowding and hustling on 
such occasions, thus etieetiusllp dutnrbing the feelings 
of devotion the whole service is designed to maintain. 
I mention this merely as one among many things, for 
it is a problem which can be solved more or less 
elTurtnally in many ways, and it ia tieceaaary to be 
clear that the scheme proposed will, with due care, 
carry out the lutenlioii. There are also the amuige- 
uuuits at the altar for the clergy—tlua Uiey should be 
able to carry out their high office with rcaaonnble 
Kuufort, so that their thoughts are not carried away by 
petty inconveniences. 

1 need not enter further into the iletaiU of these 
features; but 1 may say that your architects look 
closely into matters of small detail—•veil ibii character 
of scats, llial they may be fairly eotufortablc. but nut 
lend ihoiuselvrs to be iiii'm loanges. In some rwpocta 
the opinions among us have not been quite unonimotu. 
For Instance, the question of the best position of the 
book-board woa sitttlcil by the majority to be on a level 
with the seat, it lioing eiipposod that such a poaition 
gives a little more room. My own feeling is that it 
should be at such a level tliat tho book upon it could 
hi- cc^ortahly read by anyone kneeling down; but the 
majority earned it to recotumond the lower level, but 
only inaile it eotnpulsury for seats of loss than 8 feci 
fnim hock to back. My opiniuu i« that 3 foet should 


be a mi n i mum , but the majority agreed to a slight 
relaxation of that width. 

There is in some o.-ises a strong wish to get as many 
people into as small a space as poesiblc, and it is to 
meet urgent eases that your Committee have allowed 
2 feet lo^ inches os the minimum widtli. These tlgurua 
are too technical really to be brought before a meeting 
like t h is, bnt if you have been able in any way to fullua* 
them you will see that vonr Conunittee are really con¬ 
sidering rvei^thing as ^iiUy as they can. and that many 
of the questions cannot be settled without a good deal 
of consideration and care. 

In ouuclusion, I should liko to give a word of advice 
to the elergy. 1 know the difficulty that fores a man 
when he begins to collect a large sum for the building 
of a church. 1 know the many time* hr must be dis- 
heartened by the wont of svmpatby where he was 
most expecting it. But whatever his difficulties, 
whstever the want of encouragement and sympathy, 1 
do urge that he should nut let himself be driven to 
tho expedient of trying to got a cheap building. Too 
many loll into that error, and some few seem to think 
it a credit to have built a church larger than another 
not for off and for less mousy. Let them remember 
that a grant from this Society is, sa I sa^ before, a 
real backbone to a subscription list; it brings a good 
deal more than the sum granted, for every-one feels 
that endeavours have iieen made that the building 
should be a credit to the parish where it is erected 
and to those who liave nobly worked in rahdiig funds 
for iu It is for better to do a part of the work and do 
it thoroughly than ibsl a building dedicated to the 
service of Goil sliould rsrry the stamp of chespness 
snd meanness in every detail. 

line further recommciulatiun I would humbly give. 
When your scheme has once been settled and you 
begin to get in snbocriptiuna, do not be afraid to 
divide your plans up into sections snd carry out a port. 
1 remember so well giving thsl ailvice to a Mend now 
passed awsy; but no, he said ho would not move in 
the work uU he had the funds, and I remember his 
coming to me und saying, I wish I hail followed 
your advice, fur I find now that I have not so much 
promised as I had five years ago." Home subscribers 
hsd written and said tiuu they thought the thing had 
lapsed, and hod gii-en the money elsewhere. Some of 
the larger stibscnptions hod Iteen lost through death, 
so that on his work hod not increased bis means. 
There U a feeling of wont of earnestness when a 
matter is allowed to drift, and it is a feeling by 
which the puhlio is very quickly affected. 

Competitioa for the Reformation Hemorial at Geneva. 

Particulnra of this competition ware given in 
the JointNAt, for the 2!lrd May, and the full pro- 
grammu may be seen in tho Institute Library. 
Tbn promoters, at a meeting held on the 2 diI June, 
added a new clause to the conditions, to the efTeot 
that the lowest premium will not be leu than 
2,UU0 francs, and that the promoters bavo lilierty 
to acquire, with the o msent of the authors, such 
of tho unplaced designs as they may see fit at tho 
maximum price of 2,000 francs for each design- 
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PRY ROT IN TIMBER. 

Some noloa on Dry Rol in Timber, by Mr. 
F. T. RaineA-Hexritt, F.S.I., in the Carpenter att’i 
Builder of the aOih insu, may nscfnily supplement 
Mr. Paul Offilen’s Report on the subject in the 
htst number of the JotmNAt:— 

Tuubcr in balk and timber iu log are both liable to 
dry rot. a fungus growth which attacks the tbiiber 
under snltable conditions. Sapwood is more liable 
to attack, but enm thi> best timber may (all under its 
ravages if it is in a damp ami contined situation. 
Hulk timber not properly ventilated in the timber yanl 
or logs left lying in the forest are attacked by dry' rot, 
Cftpeeiallv the aapwuud. Here live one of the* dangers, 
for such balks or lugs are frequently convert^ and much 
tiinher is Jelivered to \arinns jobs already infected. 

Tiinber which is quite sound when going through 
the sawmill may contract dir rot during its voyage to 
thw coantry, either from the ship or ihroogh being 
shipped wet ami bemg subjert to damp. wanu. and 
sugnant air during the voyage. Tlie worst specimens 
in a cargo may be eovcrvil by the fangtu growth, 
which U white or greyish in colonr, but in other caeca 
the tuuber may only be marked with red spots. A tost 
is to bars a gmilct nr anger hole into the timber and 
the appearance of the dust so extracted together witli a 
peculiar fusty odour will amiounce the presence of dry rot. 
_ Not only is it necessary to be sure that mfected 
timber is not put into the work, but care muet bo t^en 
that tuuber must lialile to infection is eruided. Wet 
timber, utiseasoneil timber, and sappy timber should 
not l»e used. It should also bo constantly bonie in 
mind that all tiuilier should be anrrounded by a 
thorough curuktion of air, and steps sliould be taken 
to exclude damp. 

Wooden ground fliiors arc narticnlarly liable to 
attack. The groimd surface skoubl be sealed with 
concrete, especially over a clay subsoil. A damp-proof 
course should be tiroviiM to the walb and the ends of 
joists shoiild not be pinneil lli. .\ir bricks should ^ 
provide<1 in the walls nnder the floor and on opposite 
sides, so that a thrau(^ current of air may be obtained 
anil care should be taken that the air biick openings 
arc not fouled by mortar droppings as the walla are 
built. I have si-eii air bricks completely blorkeii by the 
last joist on each side of a Hoor. The bricks abnnld 
be fix«l lower, or tha joists made to run the other way. 

In the absence of v.-ntilation. and iu the presenceUf 
dam|i. ami particularly when tlie favourahle conditions 
are increascii by the proximity of stores or kit.'licn 
raiigd proviiling waniith, the germs of dry rot stuck 
tlio timber, and become ruotinl in Its surface, feeding 
upon and decomposing iu fibres, ami the gnseous pro 
ducU of doiHimpositioD which arc given olf but add to 
the farourobU ennditiiiiis. I»ry rot once cstublishod 
spreads with great rapidity and is very difficult to get 
rid of. even when all dccaynl jiarU are removed aiui 
the conditions as to vcntilnliou and dryuerta improved. 
In one or two caj>e> which have come to iny notice, a 
sound fioor was cvculually oliUiiucd by removing everr 
vestige of limber and sweepiug out the space bencatli 
the floor, whicli was Uien oMited iu every part with 
hot linicwrash before flxbu; the m-wt iolsU and flooring. 
The ventilation lind k-en previously nttmidcil to, but 
before the drastic measures just meutioiiMl tile dry rot 
which destroyed the first liadly vcntilalad floor imiiic- 
dialely nttackeil the second floor w hich waa kid dow n. 


Tlie vriitiktion of floors k not in all caaea an easy 
matter, for many rooms exist which have on two of the 
four eidfs other roiuiu with concrete floors. In such 
instances, two air bricks in each of the remaining imd 
adjoiidiig sides may be fixeii, and llu air cirenktUm, 
though nut perfect, U usually adequate; but there is 
the iusUiiee, as in a row of cottages, where the front 
rooms have boarded floors and the kitchens bvlibid 
them flsgged or concrete floors. It is then only 
possible to fix two air brieka in one, the iiiily, untar 
wall, and this is not by any means idml ventiklion. 

In all doubtful rases it U a very wise preraiitiuii to 
use enosoted joists, or they may be coated arith 
“ Soliguum." The ktter may also be applied Ui the 
nndeiwdea of the boanU with advantage. 

The use of linoleum on all floors subject to iliy rot 
much increases the difficultv; but, provided linoleum 
is kid on a floor witiiont tlie rih^>s being ceiucutrd 
down, and the floor k constructed of thoroughly soond 
niaterkl and the conditions of dryneoa and vrjitilatiou 
are perfect, tlwre need be no fear of dry nit setting in. 
A floor composed of good luateriala but without 
ventilation and corcml with an oilcloth, was in such 
a state that, within three years of kving, the legs of 
the furniture went through botli the iinidenm and tlie 
boanls; the jokts aku were in a very unsafe stata. In 
the rase of another floor where some nnscosuned 
timber waa need writb no ventiktiun si alL and 
linoleum waa laid, dry rot was ramiiant in from six to 
twelve mouths. 


MINUTES. XVI. 


At the Sixteenth OenermI UeeUng lOrdimiryl of the 
Session 1007-0«. held Mnoday. 25nil June lOO*). at 
8.15 p.m.—Pnosiil; Mr. Henry T. Hare. 

In the Chair, -f. Fallows (inoluding sixteen UHnubras of tlie 
Councill, 42 AssocUtes (Inetoding throe meniber* of the 
Couneili, 4 Hnn. .Vssociates. 1 Hon.Corresponding Membee. 
and nurocron* visitors—the Minutss of tlis Oeneral 
Meeting (BusinesA), held laJnnc 19IW [p. Uksn 

as road anil signed as eorreet. 

The following Fellows sltending for the first time sines 
Ihsir election were formslly sdmitud by the Chsinnaii: 
vis.Cbsrtes Henry Bourne Qaennvll. Frank Adams Smith, 
Arthnr Frederiek Caber. 

The Chairman deliverrel an Address on the IhcsenUtimi 
of the Boval (lold Medal, the gih of HU Majrstv the Kirig. 
to M. Bannr/ ftsumrl l/fiss.rorr. if.). Mstnbro lie liii.liiut 
de France, and M I)aanu<t,luiving been dnlr invited with 
the Meilal, rrpliml in acknnwbnigment of the horrnnr. 

On ths motion of Mr. John Slater (Kj. s«nnde,l by 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, l1ee.lTtntUnl. ths thanks of lbs 
Institute were voted by aci la'iialion to Mr. Thomas K. 
Collcatt, the outgoing I’residi-nt. for his services to the 
Institate daring his term of offiro 
The (aiairman formally inveited tbs new Presidetil. 
Mr. F.rnost (leorge. with the insignia o» office, and 
Mr. Georgs, having taken the chair and liriefiy eiprrsscd 
his acknowledginvnU for the rceepUnu aecotilcd him, 
prunonneed die hnsinres at tb* session at an eni 
The formal part of die ptocesidinga terminated at t> pjn. 


At me uusiness Oeneia] fleeting of the Institate helil 
1st June the .Secretary annoiiiicsd that, by a nro.lolion of 
the Counml pursnaiil to By-law 20. die following gentlemen 
^ ceaswl to be Members of the lioyal InstituU; vis. 

‘'r Anmtt 

Mooilroofe, of the Class of Asaociste». 







iMeiliKiDt*, fniai»timwliitf bf IL JoMi UaluL. 


i^tLlXoXTE. COLONIE DoRIEXXE EX j?1C1LE. 

EsSM UK RESTAUKATIOX u'l'NE VILLK CiKKttil’B AU VI* ET At V* SlKfl.l'-X AV. J.-C., par JkaS 
lluuH', architecte, (Irantl I'rix ile liniue, Mtklaille (I'tlouueur au Salon tie 1907. 


CoNrrBKNtic HE M. Gcstavb Foij«»kukn, ancien membre do I’Ecole froni.-aiso d’Atlifnee, professenr 

a rUniveraite do Paris (Sorlwnne). 


N OrS remercions bien vivement, M. Ilulut et moi, I'lnstitut royal des architeetes 
brituuniiiiioH de son areuoil f<»rdLil et de rimnnenr ipi’i! nous fait. En orpjanisant, 
|K)ur rexpiwiliou de IVeuvre de M. Uulot, uno salle sjH'ciale, 1 Iiistilut royal a 
U'juoijpit*, do bi manit ro lu plus flatteuse, son estime jiour lo talent de ce jenue artiste. En 
in’invilant moi-mt-me, simple archiologue, a venir expliquer et wimmenter ici bis dessins de 
rarchilecto restaurateur do St linonto, riustitut royal a’est rendu eompte qn'nn travail de ce 
genre elait anssi bien uno teuvre de science qu’uue muvro d’art. C’eat imr la collaboration 
de rarchitecte et de Parclutdogue quo seni cluborco la monogruphio des ruines do Si llnonte 
quo nous preparoiiH ticluellcmcut.* 

Voici dans quelles circonslances M. Hnlol ful auiem* a choisir Selinonte pour sujot do 
sa reetaurution. 

Nos grands prix do Romo d’architecturo, iKinsionuaires de I’-Academie de France a Rome 
(Villa Medicis) doivenl, d’apros le rtglement. w)Uhacrer leur quatrii'me auuee a im rnroi, donl 
lo Bujet est la rostanration d'un monument ou ensemble de monuments de Paiitiquite classique, 
grecijne ou rtuimine. Ee but do ce travail est d'ul>ord de familiariser les artistes avec los 
Ijrinciiies do Part et do la construction antiques, en les obligeant a des rolevos ptwis des ruines 
importantes ot a des edtsorvations porsomiellos sur lea miit.onnerios, matt-riaux, onlonnances 
cl disiKwitifs classiques: e'est I’objet de Vital actufl, qui est obligaloire. Enauite, enr ces 
doimoes nelles, Partisto doit dresser la restauraiion ou reconstitution des i-ditices, dans Petal 
oil Pon iHJut so figuror qu’ils s’offraiont aux yeux des aiicieus. Cost diuis celte partie de sa 
tache quo Partisto fait leuvre d’imagiuation, de gout et do science. 11 va do soi i|ue Phyiwtht se 
s’ajoute dans ces roatitiitions a Pobservation des nalites (wur en completer les laches, hyix>- 
those parfois arbitniire quand los indications manquent soil dans los textes soil dans les 
mines, mais aussi coutenue dans la vraiscmblance i*ar la conuaissance g^mrale do Part 


• Las itiMHiiu d* M. Hulot, itcconiiiaitna d’an Wxte pur 
U. FouRiro*. jr irnint wprwluita un hrliogTSTuro*. 
QaalqacH uncs d«« pisnebei tunl actaeUamasul expoa^ea A 
TUiri Seritti, VuL XT, Ko. 17.—Si JulT IM, 


I'Expoiltion ft»nco-anRl*i»e (irc/uin/roscaijr.pnisjir HI, 
cltase 13), par hi loina da M. ChariM Sclimld, AiUtaur, 
Idbraiiia ecoAtu)* da i'anbitaclure ot des art* d/iooratili. 
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antique. I’our prix de Home, la regtaurntion eat In premiere otvosMm vraiiueiit impor- 
tonte qiii leur soit offerto ile dtq.Iuyor leurs qnaliua iHjrwmncUoe et do sa fuiro conimitre nil 
public punsien. Un i»nreil travail ne a’ox.eute .ju’iine foia daun la vie .inn architeete. Kraoe 
auK facilites et aiix lounrs ,,ne lui proeun. le aejoiir a li.une, on il a'impreKiie librement do 
1 atmosphere antique. Par sou earact. ro retnwiaietif ot d.'-ainteretwe, la restaiiratioii coimtitiio 
line etude souvent tres-lalwieuBe, ninis tr.-s-attnehante: die e«t uu revc. uno . viM-ation du 
iwsse-, uno reaurrcetion. C’est done eu iwvrtie uno ceuvre de iKiede el (I’liihUiire, d.-LMi:..e d.i 
toute i.r.-occaiwtiou utihtaire. Elle transiiorte la peu«. o de I’artiste dans uii ruonde .liaparii 
.iu il essaie de faire revivre. U e»t oblige .le compiilfler Iw. toxtiw, d'explorer et de souniottro a 
uno analyse cnli.pie non seulement le U-rrain iii.-nie des ruines qu’il so projK^se do rin^onstitaer 
snr le papier, mais encore les principaux vestigos .le I'antiquit.-, on il cherd.o des indications 
et des termes .le comiwraisou. .\uiHi so forme on lui redueation dossique con..r. te qtii Ic 
Rardera des anaeliroinsmos. des contre-sens el des modomismos. en I’impr.-gnant do Pesprit do 
la lieaule antique contemplee directemeiit dans ses chefs d'ieuvre. * 

Quand elle ost bien comprise, la pnqwration d’une restaumtion ost une bu-lio de loiume 
e^lmr enchantemeuts. Elle imj^se des voyages dans les terres anUqi’es 

m I uhe, en Sicile, en (rrece, m.me ju8<iuen Asie. Pour ikjs prix .le Rome ces p.leriilKe8 

I . <1 archi-ologie leur offre I'liospibilit.; et des indications |K>ur leurs recherches’ 

8 visitent I Acroiwle d Ath. nes et les grands chantiers archeologiques .I'ou sont sorties hint 

Tirinthe: aiyourdhui il faul ajouter a celte listo la fameuse Cnossos de Crete et Jpalais 
de Minos, d on uu savant anglais, le l>r. Arthur Evans, a exhum.. tout un monde pr. hisUiSue 
SI original et si vivanl que les helkmistes y voient actuellement la dccouverte la plus sur’ 
pre^n e de Parcheologio classique. ceUe qui n.ms donno enfni la clef des origbl le t 

Pr..n» » niemH,, . j B„altek. A™i,l «imi lo „ci„ J., vM " 

a’™,le .|m pr.«,me I'anliqoiU^' «,„» „„ 

uniforme et immuable. 11s en suivent revolution dans ses manifealafions successivei 

i„:r 

plastique, une source d mipressions et d’^motions instructives OiiiMin.inn i • •? ^ 

.1. confer .ontourlUt?, 'T 

« r.d.e« p«, U l«mi^r.,par l» .-Wre ordon^inca de lour rrMXlllLT 

peremeul d,i maier. ' ' ' 

IlyaeuBHi diiiis co commerce direct irvec I'riirtiouite tin Ix-intii-n t.li.. . -.■» ■ i. 

I»rue r^i d,,a lemornmurn do InrUsm porrr^Lre „ 

Uiitiqiirte r«p„n„l,|« dm m.-taiie do iWo*,,,i.L, cel ..,1 dmmlo .m.“Lu! ml ■ ' 

dole vie. ,u. pretend .nbetituer ,U'„b...r.eliei. do U r,..lil,r de" milm. JT^ 

Ireimlc cmroniqiro, vnlnlde. penr loo. le, temp, et ,»,m ton, 1 ™ S nrfllr ° 

™ r.v.g.» .une epmin. „„ p„„i,uite verimU, li, rm I clrnoc .t dd ml “ “ “T 

thtoncren. dedmgnen, dm rCite,. LVmdemUmo commmrc. . ,n 
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Miii« le Iraite do Vignolo n’est ija’on berhier monumeulal ou tout upiwrnit desHwh*' et flftri. 
Co u'est plus dans Vignola qu'il faut i^dudiar I’lintiquite. C’est sur place, sur les monuments 
originaux, qu’il faut contempler cos tyi>e8 earoureux, libremeut ^clos sur le sol de la Greco 
comme des flours vigourenses et nvantes. Au Parthenon, a I’Erechtfaeion, a Paestnm on 
admire non plus la logiquo lincaire, froide et otriquee, mais I'efflorescence d’un art plein de 
seve, ou la race et le sol aflirment lour vitalitc. Tant qne les motifs et les ordres invents 
par les Grecs aurout coors parmi nous, par la force d’uue tradition qui n’est pas prt^ do 
disperaitre, tont qn'ils continueront it conslituer bv majoiire partie du di'cor materiel qui nous 
entoure, leur etude sera m'cessaire. Qui done contestem qu’il soit preferable d'aller les 
etudior, non (kas dans lea types degeneres de la Renaissance, mais dans leur grace originale 
et native ? 

Cette question de Teducatlon des architectes aux sources les plus purcs de I'inspiration 
est plus vitale qu’on ne le croit. £lle inti^resse directement non pas les seuls artistes, mais 
chacmi de nous en particulier. Quiconque est destine a circular dans une rue ou a s’enfermer 
dans les mors d’un appartement, c’esl a dire PunanimiU’* des gens civilises qui ne vivent pas 
comme des PeauX'Rouges, de]>end des architectes. L'architecte represente la puissance 
maitresse de notre l>onhear qnotidien. II dispose de notre sensihilitc, comme nn mognetiseur 
di8])ose d’ou minium. R |)eut a volonte exasp<^rer ou apaiser nos nerfs, snirant qu'il nous 
entoure d'uu d^or incoherent ou d’une vision hanuonieuse. 11 pent notis attrisler par des 
biitisses mtHliocres et moroses, irriter notre nenrastheuie par sea conceptions tumuUuouses 
et disgracieuses; il peut an contraire nous distribuer la paix intf^rieure par la noblesse, la 
grace el la gaiete du cadre de notre existence quotidienne. I^nisqae les constructeurs dis{X)seDt 
aiusi de notre sante pbysiqne et morale, ils penvent etre bieniaisants ou malfaisants. Et 
puis4|ue les secrets de rarchitecture bienfaisante s'apprennent on partio a I’^ole de Tart 
antique, n’est-il pas juste d’encourager I’etude de cet art ? 

Voibi |M)urqnoi le ri-glement de notre Academie des Beaux Arts qui impose aux prix de 
Rome b restauration des monuments antiques est un regloment fort sage. La pluport des 
prix de Rome se sont acqnittes do cette obligation avec sncces. Pour eux, une bonne 
restauration exposee et mi-tlaillra an salon d'architecturo a et^ le commencement de la gloire, 
tout au moins de la notori(>te: c’«*8t le che/ d'erurre qui lea a consacres maitre* cn leur art. 
8i Tun oruint quo le goiit de I’antique ne les erapi^rbe de s'adapter aux conceptions ei aux 
inH-'essiU'S de la vie modeme, les exemples suivants mssurerunt les inquietudes. Parmi nos 
architectes, les plus novateurs sont pri-cist-ment conx dont les restaurations ont <<te les plus 
remarquubles: preuve qn'ils ont bien comprts les le<;onH de l'antiqnit<> sans vn subir 
I’esclavage. Ballard, arcbitecte des IlalleH centralas, on pr^urseur dans la construction 
metallique, s’etait signale pir une restaumlinn dn Tluiitre de Pompee. Charles Gamier, 
auteur du Grand Oi)era, avail debate pur la restauration du Temple d'Egine; Nenot, arcbitecte 
de la Sorlwnne, avail exiruti- une restauration <le Delos ; Dutert, arcbitecte de la Galeriedes 
^fac]une8, avail restaure lo Fomin roiuain et le Pabiis des Cesars; Giranit et Deglane, 
urchitei'tes du Grand ot du Petit Palais de TExposition de 1900, ont rostaore Pun la Villa 
dlliulrien, I’autre lo Palutin; Bernier, arcbitecte de rOp^ra-Comiqiio, avail restauiy’, d'apres 
les lielles fouilles aiigluis^'S de Newton, le luausolee d'llalicamasse. Tons ces artistes ont 
appris tt IVcole de I’antiquite Part de renuuveler les vieilles formules et d’etre de leur temps. 

La collection «lo ces brillantes restaurations, puhliee sons la direction de M. d'Espouy,* 
comprend toutes les mines iuqiortanteu du monde latin et du monde gree. Dans ce l»ean 
repertoire de Part antique la restauration de St-Iinonte par M. Hulot vieiit do prendre la 
domit re place jvar la date, mais non |sir le merite. 

* Eiposie k rot|toutii>ii bviiuo aiv;UlM, pur U lutirairw (tviivrakr d« I'liKbiifetan) (Vojex la note oi-<l«fMUa). 
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L«) i-hoix de M. llnlot t trt.it liniite jiar Itw teuvres de ties dpvmu’ierB. Apri-n avoir {larrouni 
la (in-ce et rAsie-Mineure u la recherche d'un sujet iut-ilit. il a’cttl arri-tc am ruincs du 
Sclinonte (Sicile), qoi n'avaient i>a8 encore fail I’ohjel d'une rcstaaralion d’ensenible. 11 nous 
faut done eipliquer lee raisons qui rendent co choix jKirtieulicrcment heiireux et lea tiualiUs 
qui distiii^pient I’leuvre de M. Uulut. 

Stdiuuule ctail one colonic grecquo du Sud do la Sicilc, foudeo en l>28 avanl J.-C. jmr dtw 
IktritniH do Xlcgara Ilyblaea, ville situce au Nord de Syracuse. L’histoire do Selinunto ful 
auHsi cuurte quo briilaule. La ville ue vecul que deux sii-cles, sans cosse en gnorre cuntre sea 
voisins do Sogosto, luais suutenue {wr I’amitie des Carlhaginois. Kilo ntteignit mpidtuuent 
uii tn-s haul dogre do proB{M'rit«’, due sous douteu sa situation et a la fertilitede son territoire. 
Ses (M^rts faisaiunt face u Carthage, dont ils n'etaient sei^area qiie |Mir tin detroit de 
4.'>0 kilometres: les navires aiicieiis, par bon vent, pouvaient le franchir en trois jours. 
Selinonto dut surtuut s'enrichir |>ur le commerce avec la Libye. .Au moment de la guerre 
du Ptdoiionnese, en -118, elle >'lail la Iruudeme ville de la Sicile et sea tompleH regorgeaient de 
tresors. Ce ful sa quorelle aveo St^este qui fut la cause du rexivdition malheureuso des 
•Atheniens en Sicile. .Apn-s leur dcroule, Segeste fit apitel aox Carthaginuis. Ceux*ci, 
uubliant avec une foi toute pnnique leur aucieuue amilie pour Selimuite, et tenths jiar ses 
richesscH, vinront Tas-sieger. Ils s’eu em{>arereut aprt^ un siege cruel, dirige |iar AnniUil, 
fils de Giscon, la saccagerent et la detruiaireut eii 4U'.l, sauf les temples. I’eu de tem(is apres, 
le Syracusain Hermocrate s’installa dans r.Acroimle, dont il releva et complcta les fortifications, 
uu il refit une petite ville nunvelle, d'on il [sirtait en expeditions dans I'interieur. Ensuite, 
cette ville rt'duite a I'ctat de l«ourgade fit retour aux Carthaginois, vccut d'nne vie mediocre 
jnsqu'en *249 ; elle fut alors diUnitivement ancantie sea maitres et alxuidonuce. Au moyen- 
iigo les Sorrazins et les Byzantine iustallcreut sur see ruiues on [letit jiuste. Vers le X* ou le 
XI' 8. nn violent tremblement de terre reuverea les reetes des grands temples qui ecrasi'rent 
lee ralainus dn liameau byzantin. 

I)i*8 lore, le site resta inhabiUk La solitude devint mi muquis ; b« jmrts se combb reut. 
Les sables amonceli-s on dunes et balayes [mu* le sirocco recouvrireni juMju'n la crele de 
r.Acnqiole et unKuvelirent Im ruinee. L'ue luxuriante v«'-gt-tation du lontisijuee, d'alisinthos, 
d'acanthes, de (»ctu8 et d*aloee envahit la place deu maieonH el des rues, no laissant 
ap{taraitre a I'l^tat de chooe informes que lee materiaiix nnumcob s des temples et des fortifica¬ 
tions. L’ne fauna do coulouvres noires, de viiK-res, de b zarde pnllulait dans toutes cee pierres, 
tandis (|u'en bus les pours d'eau barree par les dunes tninsformaient les vallees en marais 
(lestilcntiels, infesU'S i>ar la malaria. 

Tel etait I’etat ou, en 181*2-1823, deux archilectas anglais, Harris et .Angell, trouverent 
Sclinonte. La r<-velation de ses mines au moiide savant est leur icuvre. Ils entreprirent les 
premieres fouilles et decouvrireut cos melo|)UH archai<iues en qui les archeologues voient les 
doyennes do la plaslique grecque. Elies dovinrent aussitnl cob-bres ; elles sont la gloiro dn 
musc-e do Palermo. Mais cette lielle Irouvaillo ful cheremeiit puyt-e. Nous dovoiis saluer en 
Harris un glorieux martyr de la sciunco: le malhoureux archilecte mourut uu chump d’hon- 
ueur, tue par les fievres luiluduennus. Son uxemple u’a pas dik;ourugt' les cherrluiurs, mais il 
les a rendus plus prudents. Les explorations, aussitut continut'es par HittorlT et Zauth en 
1824, onl etc jHiursuivies depnis 1864 an nom du gouvernement italien pur MM. Cavallari 
(1861-1888), Palricolo (1881-1891), et Salinas (1891 a nos jours). Grace a oes fouilles 
methodiques les mines de fbdinonte sont devenues plus intelligibles. Le trace- do la ville 
avec ses mett el le jdan des fortifications d’Herniocmte out eto dcgagi-s. Les temples ont 
livre quelques mefijpes nouvellea ; des truvaux de deblaiemcnt et do consolidation onl uu jieu 
amolioru le chaos du leurs mines. 
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11 reste neaniuoins encore iHaincoup a fuire; il faudmit dcbluyer touB Ie« dots de uiiiisonH 
dont on s'est borne a reconuaitre ralignument et le« rues. II faudrait aossi achever Texplora- 
tion des defenses avancees sur le front N.O. de I’AcroiKile. Tout cela demandorait du teinjw «t 
de I'ar^eut. Le gouvemement italieu, qoi a tant do louilles a diriger, ayant fait la I'cssentiol, 
est excusable de reserver cette Uiclie pour I'avenir. 

Quaut aux teuiplea, la plupart des touristes reveraient de les voir relever. De foil, (|tuind 
on coutemple ces beaux aligneuients de colonnes, couches par le tromblement de terre, aveo 
leurs tamboure encore en ordre, leurs cLapiteaux et leans entablements projetes sur le ssil suns 
autre deraugemeut qne la jiosition horizontale substitu^ a la position verticalc, on so laisse 
tenter jiar I’idee d’un redressemeut. On est hantt' par la vision des colonnades encore dolwut 
d’Agrigente, de SegestOt de raesttim. Mais est-la im ideal absolu ? Ces ruincs couciuos du 
Selinoute impressiuuuent pur le spectacle douloureux des grands cadavres de colonnes gisant 
a terre comme des Titans vtiincus. Tuute I'liorreur du cataclysme revit dans co dt'sordre. 
D’aillcurs rentruprise serait hosardeiisu et rulneuse. On ferait sfu’emeut n^uvre plus utile, 
quolque plus luodeste, en essaynut de degager du leurs muteriaux les angles du grand temple 
d'Aitollon, dont il est encore impossible de relever lea dimensions exactes. 

Les publications relatives n Selinonte ne I'ont jusqu'ici etudii^ que partiollement. Apres 
Harris et .4ngell, llittorff et Zantb out public des restaurations des temples tres-inU-ressantes, 
mais souvent fantuisistes et tendancieuses. llittorff ctait uu apotre trt-s couvaincu du la 
polychromie; il en a fait de veritublea debauches. Le l>eau livre de MM. Kulduwey et 
Puchstein sur I'architecture grec(|ue de ITtalie meridiouale et de la Sicile nous donne des relevcs 
vraiment scicntiiiqaes et minutieux des temples. Eulin les notices et rapjMtrts des urchcologues 
italiens decrivent trcb-sommairemeut les ruiiies de la ville. II restait a faire la syntbese de tontes 
ces donnees, a les reunir «buis une ceuvre d'enserable qui fit revivre Sidiuonte toute eutii-re. 

C’est cette tache qui a seduit il. Uulot. II I’a en partie rcalisee dans sa restaunition ; 
il la complctera dans la public^ition a laquelle il a bien voulu m’associer. Voici un quolques 
mots les elements de son travail. 

La position de Si’dinunto est colle de iieaucoup de colonies primitives: une pres4|u’ile 
escariae, facile a defeudre du cote de la terre, et eucadrie de deux ports. Tun de commerce, 
I'autre militaire. lai vieille ville oceupa rextrcuiite et le doe d'un ebainon roebeux baut do 
40 metres: a TO. rembouchure dn Scfi/iox formuit mie rode ouverte avec une grevo sablon* 
neuse on les luivires piuvaient etre bales a sec; a I'E. un autre cours d'eau, lo Gorgo Cottone, 
creusait un bassin dont I’entrce, retrecie et protegee coulre le sirocco pur un mole, ubritoit les 
nuvires de guerre. L'Acropole ou vUle primitive etait entoun-e de murs; coux qui sulNiistont 
aujourd’hui, on appareil quadrangulaire, avec tours et liastions, sont ceux de la ville recon- 
stitui-e par Hermocrate en 408. Les furtidoations d'Hermocrate sont tres-interessantea ; elles 
cumprennent des galeries a jwlenies jKiHr les sorties, de grosses tours demi-rondes divisi-es en 
casemates {tour le logement des catapultes, des {lassarellus u {lotemes but uiio Iranchee. Tout 
ce dispositif n a son {tareil duns uiicune ville du Grece, mais il ra|qH<llu lus nmenagemunts 
du fameux fort Euryele a Syracuse dont il eat pres(|uo contom{>orain ot dont Ilunnocrate s’est 
Biuement inspire. Taiidis qu’a Syracuse les galeries et magasius soul crousi'ii dans le roc, a 
S<>linoute tout est en mavonnorie d decouvert. 

La ville aiuai fortifii'O ^-tait divistfe en longueur |x»r une grande rue rectiligne N.S. largo 
de 7 m., et en lurgour par 7 on 8 rues transversales qui coujmient la prlctKlente a angles 
droits et divisaient les nuiisons en dots {irewjue reguliers. Tout ce plan do ville niucricaine, 
que nous croyons pouvoir attribuer u Hermocrate, est du plus baut intcret. C'est I'exemple 
le plus ancien que Ton conuaisse de l’ap{tlication, au trace des villes, des {irincipes gw- 
metriques do rarchitecte Hip{iodumo8 de Milet, cuuteiu{)urain de Pericles, auteur des {tlans 
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■In I'ircf, (ic Tliourioi, iit> lihodeH. IlippcMliimos, qui ttait pjrtbngoricioii. fut rHanesmann lie 
III (iriftt iln V' ». avaiit J.-C. Fort«ment imbo de IVsprit idt-oliste de son tpo«iue, U voolait 
siilistituer dw coiiL-e|)tiun8 rinires, rationnolles et H<.'ienti{iquos am caprices du husard. 11 no 
n vait quo ili> villfS ngiilit res et gi'omctriques. Atix dtdales des ngglumcrations tortneuscs 

lontomcnt funnies pur le toiiii>s, il prifi ruit M's 
schcmun llii’oriiinos, ou il vorait tm triumpho de la 
ruLsun urdoanutrice sur le dt-surdre et rarbitraire de 
la nature. Les Alloinonds out retrouvi- u rrit iie, en 
.Vsie-Mineure, un tjiHJ de ville Imtio de toutes pii-cee 
suivnnt ces principes; inais cet excniple tardif n'ost 
que du 111' 8. av. J.-C. Colui de Kelinonte, presque 
cuateiu|iuraiu d'llip|K>ilumos, mcrite dVtre conaidi-re 
di-sonuais comme claaaique. 

Les niaison'i qiii Iwrdent ces ntes sont I'galeaieut 
de la fin du V* s. Or, la maison grecquo de cette 
•qxsiue ne nous est giure connue que par les restes 
tiii‘dii)ores d’uae l^ourgude eubeenne, Oystos. Los 
ulles grocques recemmeut exliomees h Ib los, u Thera, 
H Frii'iio no duteat quo des deniiors sii clos de Diel- 
bnisnie. I»<>nc les umisons do Heliuonte |>euvont 
lire cousidiTees citranio rles types de I'ltabitation 
nrlHiiiie a IVjHXiue classique. Elies sont d’une ex> 
tnme siuiplicite et d'un uiodt lo unifurme. Sur In 
rue, nil tiiur de facade uvee siado on gros ap{>aroIl est 
|>erci do deux fiorten, une grande et one |)etite. Do 
rhaquetTote du couloir d'entree one boutique ourre 
sur la rue et est isuKe de I'interieur, cutiiuioi* IVIo;< et 
a Ponipii. Le couloir alxiutit u une p<-tite cour in- 
tirieure, Inirdce d'un lu ristyle grossier et |iuurvun 
d’un puits. Tout nutour du peristyle, des cliaujbres 
oxigur-B. C’est, en soinnio, deju le type dis |s'tites 
niuiHons do Itclos. 11 n’ya U rienqui soil on rap[M)rt 
ai't'c le luxe des temples de S* liiionto; tutus on suit 
qu'ti .Athones moiiie lu situpliciti des imliitutions pri- 
viats oontrastait nvec lu splendour dosidifices piiltlics. 
It'ullleurs u Sclinoulo cette purcinionic s’expliquo jMir 
des raisons histuriques; nous uvons In non |ia« In 
grande SeUnonle du VI' el du V s., niair. la iNiurgude 
liiiliveiuont reconstituis* ni qOH pjir Iloriiiocrate apres 
la ditstruction do lu villc par It s (.'artliaginois. Quo! 
qu'il en soil, il fuiit dt sin le ilcblnieinent cotnplet au 
moins d’lm dot; on luiruit la iino l’oni|H i grei'ipio de 
la fin du V's. avnnt J.-C. 

Cette noropttlf Ittngne .lo 100 m., largo tie 150 u 
!KH) lu., ne i>ouvait gui re conlenir quo -lOtR) a 50 <M» lialiitanls. Coito iigglonierufion insigni- 
llante no roiHUid gm ro n la graiidotir do la villo doiil Thiicytlide altosto lu puissuiico et la 
riclioHse, confirm^'es jair I« luxe, ri noniiitf ut le noinbrt! dis t difiros su«»rt s (|u'illo t lova u 
grands frais nu VI* el au V* s. On cbdt done adim-ltre qn'oii dehors tie racrojKilo s'- tomluit 
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SliLDfOKTK. COLOSIE DOUTENNE EN SICTLE S2i> 

ane yiUe Mt^neure beaueoup plus spacieuse, comme la raie de Syracuse en dehors du noyau 
pnmiUf d Ortygie. II y a au nord de I’licropole un vaste plateau ou cettc ville ponvait s’ctaler • 
mais les Carthagmois n'en ont rieu laisse. ' 

Restent les temi-i.es qui sont la gloire de S^linonte. Leurs mines colossales font encore 
etonuemont des tounstes. On en compte aujourd'hui onze, repartis en trois gronpes; dans 
1 Acrolwle. six temples des dmnites protectrices de la ville; sur une colline a 1’Orient trois 
temples consacr^s i des di^nnites luminenses. dont Apollon et He ra; dans le flanc d’uue'autre 
collme, n I Occident, le sanctnaire avec deux temples do la deesse infemule Demeter, dont la 
situation an couchant semble mie nminiflcence des cultes infernaux de rEgj'pte. 

PlnsienrB de ces edifices etaient des gcants. L'lm deux, le temple d’Apollon, long de 
' moustre, attestant chez les Selinontains un orgueil exalte jusqu a la folie, 
un dehre de pierre sans oxomple en Gtvee. Le coloaae inacheve n’est plus qu'une montagne 
mfomie d immenscs debris, reeouverta de mousses, et de parielaires. On oublie dans ce chaos 
qu on est en presence d’une omvre humaine; on se croit au milieu d’un eboulis de rochers 
Mturels. Les plus anciens de ces temples avec leurs ehapileaux aplatis, leurs colonnes trnpues 
leurs rudes nmlcriaux de tuf rev^u de stuc polychrome sont autant de monuments de I’cnwgie 
donenne. L archaisme dorien a exprime dans ces biitisses, comme dans les sculptures frustes 
des mt toiws, 1 heroique naivete de su foi patriotique et religieuse et I’etonnante vitaUte de cet 
avant-iK>Bto de I’hellenisme en Occident: la colonie, pris de cent ans apres son installation 
pouvait dfjii prelever au profit des dienx cette »norme dime sur ses richesses. 

^ Telle est la ville que M. Hulot a voulu faire revivre en sa splendeur. Sa restauration 
n est pas une auvre de froide gi^jmetrie architeoturule: U I’a voulue pittoresque et animeo 
autant qu exacte ct vra^rablable. et ce souci n’est pas le moindre charme de sa comixisiUon. 
t est un ventablo tablmu panoramique oil la Beverit6 lintaire est t-gay^e par une note 
spirituelle, par des details d’line rmlite ingenieuse. 

yartiste a saisi la xille a son reveil. C’est riioure matinale do I’Aurore “ aux doigts de 
rose. La rougeur du jour noissant a dejA colore le ciel et teinb- do sa clarto le phare encore 
fumaut, les frontons des temples et les tours des remiiarts. Les colonnades luraineuses 
a^riennes sur leurs soubassemenls massifs, rayonnent dans la fraicheur sereme de I’air pur! 
Un recueillement divm lient encore ensommeilLe la haute citi!. aristoemtique et saerce. Mais 
en lias, an pi^ des remparts, le fauliourg maritime et le port s’auiment d.'jn pour le lalieur 
in jour: on fardier pesant monte lourdenient la rauipe qui conduit du quai a la liaute ville • 
dans les docks des esclnves remueut les marchnndises; lea mivires ouvrent pour I’appareillage 
leurs voiles brtines A In brine matinale. DejA im me uno svelte trii're file do toutc la vitesse de 
sea ranies agiles sur I’enu bleue eiigourdie imr la nuit. Elle jiart, charge d’esiKurs. emporUe 
|»ar sa voile gontlce vers les pays d'aventures et de couqut tes. lA-bas, bien loin. 

All tiOTxl iiij-BlHrieox du iuum]i:i ucrideaUL 

ParU, njuilUt IMS. 

V» PrinripoJ of the well-known pnbluhing house 

S i.Xn i- JomtSAt coploinf heliogravures of U. Hulof/T«wi 
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M. ni'LOT’S GRAND PRIX DE ROME DRAWINGS AND RESTORATION 

OF SELIN I S. 


Photeedings at the Private View.—M. FovoEkeh’ Paper (Tilv.vsuation). 


B y the courtesy of the French Minir<try of Fine 
Arts and of M. Jean Hulot, the ('oiincil of 
the Institute have had the privilege of »ix- 
Ubitin^ in London the magnificent series of draw¬ 
ings, repreiienting a restoration of the ancient 
fortifie<i ^rt of Selinus, done by il. Hnlot aa 
“Grand Prix de Rome 1901,” together with a 
numlier of exceptionally fine water-colour drawings 
hy the same artist depicting interiors of the Capella 
Palatina, Palermo, the Cathedrals of Cefalu and 
Moiirealc, and other buildings. The gallery of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colouw was 
hired by the Council for the exhibition, and the 
drawings were bung under the direction of Mr. 
John W. Simpson, Vice-Presuimt, wlio bad con¬ 
ducted the correspondence with M. liolot and the 
French Government, and arranged for and trans¬ 
lated the 1 ’b|^ on Selinus landlv contributed 
for the occasion by the distinguished French 
savant, M. Gustave Fnngorea. 

The formal opening of the exhibition took place 
in the afternoon of Monday, 18th July, when a large 
oompapy, including several ladies, assembled by 
invitation of the President and Council to view the 
drawings and to do honour to their gifted author, 
who was present in person, having crossed the 
Channel expressly to take part in the opening 
ceremony. M. Fougeres was also present, and copies 
of the text of his Paper as printed in the opening 
pages of this numlier were handed to visitors as they 
entered the galler}*. The com{iany having inspected 
the drawings at their leisure, the proceedings took 
the form of a general meeting, the President, Mr. 
Ernest George, taking the chair, with M. Hulot 
seated on his right, and M. Foug£-rcs on his left 
The President, alter a few wonls of welcome to 
the distinguisbed Frenchmen who were honouring 
the Institute by their presence among them tiiet 
day, wont on to express his gratification that tlie 
Institute should have so unique an opportunity of 
deinonstrating to their students the methods and 
achievements of French nri/.emen in architecture, 
lie concluded by asking Mr. Simpeon to read the 
translation he luul prepornl of M. Fongcres’ Paper. 

Mr. Simpson, in a few preliniinary remarks, 
said: My friend Professor Fougi'res, who is as 
modest as be is learned, prefers to remain silent 
in English, end hiw asked me to make, and rwail, 
for him a translation of his delightful Pajier on 
M. Hiilot’s drawings. Ho will, however, give us 
the pleasure of bearing a few words from him in 
his own tongue afterwards. I accede to his r«- 
quest, while depnxaiting your criticism. You have 


this text before you In the elegant language in 
which it was wTitten; and I l«g you tn pardon my 
shortcomings in the translatinn and to oorreot 
them for yourselves. 



[TranAlation.] 

SELINUS, A DORIAN UOLONY IN SICILY. 

Sttiit for the Kutobatios or a Gbkbk Citt or 
THE Ctii am» otu CRNTVaiBS Il.C. by Jbas 
IIci<)T, Arehiteci, Grand l*rix de Rome 1004; 
Medaille d'Uonnenr, Salon 11107. 


A I’spor by M. OcsTAVE Focokaim. some time memb<T 
of the French Scbuui at Atheni. l‘rori>«or of Greek 
Litcratnre at the Unireroity of Paris (Sorbonne). 


We desire. Monsieur Hulot and 1. to expresa our 
Gtsnks to the Royal Institute of Rritish .ArchitiHiU for 
their cordial reception, oud for the Imnour tlioy have 
done us. Hy arranging a special gallery for the exhi¬ 
bition of Uie work of M. Hulot. the Royal Institute has 
shown in a most flattering manner its appreciation of 
this young nrtUfs work. By inviting me, a simple 
arehiralogiat, to explain and comment on tlie an-bitcet'a 
drawings of the restoration of Selinus, tlie Royal Inali- 
mte baa dcmonstratcil tliat n work of this description 
is one not only of Art but of Science. It is bv this 
cullaboralioo of the architect with the archieologiat 
Uiat the monograph on the ruins of SchnuB.*iin wliich 
we are now at work, will be proiliiced. 

It was under the following cireumttanctMi tlial M. 
Unlot was led to select Selinus os a aiihieot for rcato- 
ration. 

Our rtndents who gain tlw Grand Prix de Rome in 
architecture ami beeonip ** pensionnoirra'* of the 
.Acailamy of Inuico at Rome (Villa Medicia), must, 
aceunliug to the regulations, devote thtir fourth year 
to an mrai, of which the aubjiTl ii the rnsioraiion 
of a moniuiuiiit. or group of monuments, of Greek or 


• Tlw ilmwiDga of M. llulcrt, aoenmpanini by tha 
deaer^ioi) of M. Fongires, will be reprodnoeil iu this 

no* bring 

exhibit^ att^ Franco.ItritUh Exhibition tFrrnch Section* 
Group III., 13) undtt tlu auijiices of the pobUshor. 
y Charles Schmid, of the Ubralrie OiMrale de I'Archi- 
lecture el dea ArU decotaiifs. 
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IlomAn cUwiic amlt|uity. The aim of tbU regrilatiou 
U, (Jiiiuarily, to raimliariM the artixt v»-ilh the principle* 
of antique art and ooDirtmeti<in, by requiring him to make 
acenrate lirawinga of important ruiiu, with pervHul 
obwTvatiunB of their uiaaonry, material, plan, and claasie 
awangemcul. Drawings of their eiiating condition 
(rfnf itelwfl) tuc to this end obligatory. 

On the data thn* obtained the artist most proceed 
to found hi* Kestorotion, or recouatitution of anoh 
buUiUng*. to the itate in which they may be anppoeed 
to have presented thenuclt e» to the eye* of the ancient*. 
It i» in this part of ilia task that the artist shows hia 
imagination, liuto, and knowlwlge. NaturnUy, hypo- 
theida i* joined to obacn alion of reality in these resti¬ 
tutions in Older to 611 in “ UcnnK "—hypothesis 
Mmetimra arbitrary, when indications are Isehing either 
ill texts or in the mins themselves, but restrained 
Hithin the bounda of probability by a general knowledge 
of ancient art. 

For onr “ Pris de nome " students, the “ Restora- 
lion '* is the 6r*t really important occasion offered them 
to display their iiersonal endowment*, and to make 
thomsi lvcs known to the public of Pari*. Such a axirk 
can be done but once in the lifetime of the architect, 
and that, thanks to the opportimilies iind leisure afforded 
him by his stoy in ihuue, where he drinks the classic 
atmuspben' at every breath. The qualities of retro¬ 
spection and iinpartiality which it demands render the 
task of restoration often very laborioas. though 
extremely fascinating; it is a dream, on evoentiun of 
the past, n rcBiirrecUon; and so, a work at ouec of 
poesy Olid of history, released from all preoccupation 
as to mere utility. It carries the artist's thought into 
that v anish ed world which he endeAVoura to revive. 
He must study ita literature, and explore and submit 
to critical analysis, not only the very site of the ruiita 
he proposes to reconstitute on paper, but tb^ groat 
remains of antiquity wberetu he seeks his indications 
and tcmia for comparison. Tliu* he is formed upon a 
concrete classic eilncatioo, which will guard him from 
anachromsui, contradiction, and modemism. infusing 
him with the spirit of antique beauty by t^ coutem- 
pUtion of its own iiiostcrpieces. 

Properly understood, a •• Restoratiuu ’’ is a lengthy 
enterprise, tliongh a delightful one; outailing joumev- 
ings llirough ancient lauds, in Italy, in Sicily, ’in 
fiToecc, oven into .Vaia. These pilgrimages to tho 
Holy pbices of claaaio art funu the ebann of their vuuth 
for our ** Prix do Itome ’* students. They go from 
Italy to U recce, where the French Rcbuol of ArcliuKilogy 
offers them hospitality and snggestioiia for tlieir re¬ 
search ; Uicy viail the Acropolis of -ktbeua, and the 
gTe« workshops of arelucolun' at Flcuais, Delphi. 
I-pidaurus, Olympia, Delos, \fycciui.’, and Tirviis, 
whenea have issned ruch revelations for the architect. 
To*day, wo must add to this list the famous Knossos 
of ( w‘tc uiul ilio Palace of Minos, where a learned 
Englisimian—Dr. Arthur Evana—ha* laid bare a whole 
prehiKturic world, so original, so living, that ITcIlcnista 
deem it the most astuonding lUscovury of ebusio 
arclneoloCT; that which gives os the final key to the 
origins of Greek oivilisatiuiL Tlier go yet further 
afield ; in Asia, to Troy, IVrgamns, Ephesus, lYicnc, to 
lliorajKilis, Palmyra, and ISaalbeck. Hurveying ih»* 
tlic cycle of old eirilisations, they rid ihemserves of 
that schuloatie peilantry which represenia Antiquity as 
fixed and uniform in aspect. They follow ha evolution 
through succucdiiq; and varied uiouifostatiuns; the 


historie sense of change is revealed to them, in the 
splendid vision of a world glorious in ita unending 
variety. 

\\ e ace. then, that if *’ Restoration ” is not a utili* 
tariau work, it is far from being useless. It is a means 
of general culture for the arrbilect, at once historic 
and plastic, a souroe of instructive impressions and 
emotioiis. Those who have been privileged to nee the 
noble and majestic contours of Italian socnory, or the 
l^dscapes of Greece with their glowing light, their 
simply ordered moases. and their unspeakable beauty 
of colour, wiU understand tlic deUght drawn by the 
eye and mind of on artut from their contemplation; 
and the eilacaiional benefit resulting to hia intelluet, 
cimoblexl. lifted up, and warmed, by the sight of their 
serene radi^ce. Among tbeir niitis, sohlimo in spito 
of tiintilation, the wml of .Aulfijuity reveals herseU; 
compelling thought, and railing it beyond the tcchnieal 
pireucciipationa u( the profesaion. 

There is, too. in Uiis intercourse with amiquity, a 
more ptMtive benefit, reaching beyond the artut's 
ncraonolity ami uxtemling to us alL Antiquity hu 
been held responsible for Acade iiiteism , that art of the 
schools which is tho very negation of life, which wouLl 
substitute for tho observation of reality, canonic pre¬ 
cept* and rule* of hcanty suitable fur every time and 
every country. Tliia false art uouimittod its ravages 
at a period when true antiquity was yet little known, 
and was deformed by thcoricians who despised veritv. 
.kcadciuieisin begins with tlio Renaiiaaiice; with VignolL 
But the treatise of Vignola is but a monumcutal 
Herbal, wherein uU is dried ami witiiered. It is no 
jougcr in Vignola that we innat study the antique; it 
in on the spot, among the original mouumenu, that wo 
must view those giKally tj-pe* which grew freely on 
tho soil of Greece, like vigorous living dowers. At 
the Parthenon, at tho Eireehtfaoum, at Prstum, we 
admire, not cold and narrow linear logic, but tho 
Howering of a full-sapped art, wherein the race and 
the soil proclaim their vitality. So lung as the motives 
and orders invented by the Greeks obtain among ua, 
by force of a tradition which shows no sign of dooav, 
*o long as they continue to form the greater part of 
tlio dcrorotivc material which surrounds us, so long 
must their study bo a neeMoiiy. Who, tlicii, will 
deny, that it is best to seek tbeui, not in the degenenuo 
typos of the Rcli a ia s a ii ce. but in their native and 
orinimd grace ? 

This iinesUon of the teaching of architect* si Uie 
purest fount of iuapiratiun, is more vital than is gone- 
rally supposed. It coneonia, not only the artists Uieni- 
selves but, each and all of us. Whosoever is dostined 
lo walk in streeU, or to be eunfinod within the walls of 
room*—to the inactivity of civilised folk whoso life is 
not tlint of Red In i l i ans —is at the mercy of architects. 
Tho architect tvproaents the power controlling our 
daily happiness ; ho doiuinatea onr pcrccptioiu a* tho 
hypuotiat daminates a medium. He can at his pleasure 
imtato or soothe onr nervous system, making our 
surroundings eitiuT diieordaut or harmonious at his 
wilL He can deprcaa os writli dull and eomiuunplace 
bmldings, exasperate n* with his disunkrlv amf un- 
plcaaing coucuptioas, or, on the other liandC bring ua 
inward peace by giving nubility, grace, and gaietv to 
the framework of our daily life. Thus Ui« builder'dis- 
poaea of our pbv-aical and moral health; be may bo 
either a wholesome or an unwholesumv influence, and, 
smee many secreU of healthy architecture ore to bu 
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lejuiud lu iht! kIiooI o( aocient nt, U it not well to 
encouru^e its slnil\ f 

And ulis U why the rule of oiir Academic dec Beaux- 
Axu, rejuiring the holtUm of the 1‘rix ilc Homo to 
restore the tuonuiiieiiU of iuiti<jnity, i* • \-erv wi»e oue. 
The grewur nuiul>er of *ueh atadeuU liave ‘fuJlUlcd »t 
with tuecooB. For them, n tine “ liektomtiuu," ex 
hibite<l and awonli-d a medal at tb« Solon d'Archi 
tecturt, hoe been the bcgimmig of fame, or, ut kuot, 
of public notice; it it the luaeCerpioce which hoa 
approved them iiioAteri. of thiir erofl. Should it be 
feiireil tluM a nice percepliou of the ouliijiie mat put 
them out of touch with tin- uleiui and needs of modem 
life, the follow iug instances may reassure. Among our 
architects, the most euterprUiug lue precisely those 
w how •-Keetoiulions •’ have been must rematWile; 
proving that they have learned the real Icssuus of 
antinuity without becoming emdaved by it. Ballard, 
itruhitect of tile Central MarketM, a pioneer m metal 
construction, ihstmguiahed hiiuself bv his restora¬ 
tion of I’omjwy's Theatre. Chiirles' Onrmcr, the 
anibur of the Urond Opera, lirst came into notice by a 
restoration of the Temple at Jigina. Nepot. architect 
of the Sorbonne, bad executed a restoration of Belos ■ 
Daterl, architect of the Ualerie dts iloehines. had 
restored tlio Konmn Forum and the i'aiace of tliu 
Ciesars. Girault ami lieglaiie, architects of the < tiaiij 
Bt Pciii I'alais at the ExhibiLou of lOUl). have restored, 
the hrst the Villa of Hadrian, the other the I’alaiinc 
Bernier, architect of the Op.hn fomique, had restored 
(from the great cxploratiutis of Newton the F.iiulish- 
man) the Mausoleum of ilalicarnaasus. .\ll these 
amsts hud learned, in the school of anti<imty, the art 
of recaaiiug the old formuLe and of being abreast of 
their lime. 

*^°llrcuon of these brilliant restorations pub- 
lished under the direction of M. d’Espony,- comprises 
^1 the miportant ruins of the I,atin and Greek worid- 
In thw splendid repertory of antique art the restoration 
of iielmn# by M. Uolot now takes the lost place os to 
uAte, but not ab to tuerit* 

The choice of M. Hulot was limited bv the w(u-ks of 
his pfeiWstota. After having traversed Urecee and 
Asia Minor in the search lor on uupnbUshed tlicum, 
he settled upon the ruins of Selhiiu in Sicily, whivli 
had not yet been the subject of restoratioii os a w hole. 
Lot us examine the reasons which render this choice 
espeeudly happy, and tlie qualities whicli distininiUh 
the work of .M. Hulut. 

Seliuus wos a Greek colony in tho south of Sicily, 
founded 02H ax’, by the Horians of .Megora Hyblttm’a 
to^ situatu to the north of Syracuse. The historv of 
Sehiius was os ohort oa it was brilliant. The oily 
cxistcMl but two centuries, unccasincly at war with its 
u^hboim of Stgest*. but sn]ipurte<r by tho fneudslup 
of tho Carthugimaiia. It rapidly attuini-d a high 
degree ol prosperity , due, doubtlaiw, to Us tiiuatiou 
^d to the feriihty of its torritoiy. lu hurbount 
faced Cartilage, fmm which they were only seiiurated 
by a atma ‘i87 miles in width ; Uic ships of the 
Umo, w ith a favouring wind, could imiko the passage 
III tlu^ days, ScUnus must especially have enriched 
itself by coiun^e with Libya. At the date of tho 
I'elojHJi^ian \V im in -118 a.c. it was alroady the third 
City in Sicily, imd iu teuiplcii were gorged with trciuurc. 

* Exhibited at the Fronco-Briluh Exhibition by tho 
Librminc Gauctols d'Aicbitectorv. See prsvioos note. 


u '1““"*'. iSegesU w Inch was the cause of 

the ul-fnted expcvliiiuu of the Athenians to Sieilv. jVftor 
their defeat, Segesta appeolnl to the C'orthaginiMs who 
with true Ikiiic lailh. forgelUng their old alliance with 
Sclinus and tempn d by its riche*, come and besieged 
It. Tbey Uiok possesamn alter a cruel siege, directed 
by ILmnibol, the son of Giaco, and sacked and 
dc^yed it-wilh the exception of the Tmiplea—in 
hh> B.C, ^hortly ofterwanU, Uermurrotea tlic Evra- 
eusou insulled hunself in tho Arropolia ; rebuilding 
and completing iu fortillcatioiu, and funning a 
DOW town, from wliicb h« raided the interim. Sub 
sequcuUy this town, reduced to the condiGun of a 
village, reverted to ( arthago, and lived on imevriitful 
life iinul 2-10 a.c., w hen it was liiuUly dcstroved hv iU 
maaters, and abaiulomd, in the .Miildlc’Agrei'ihs 
Sanu-en* aiid Byznutinrs founded a onioll oulpost on 
lU nun«. iuwanU the tentli or clcxeiith ceutiiry, a 
violent c'AnhiiiiAke shook down the muiAmA of Uit; 
OrcAi Tuples, jind these o>er^h©liued in their fik\\ the 
hula of the liyrAiithie hitiuhit. 

Tliercafter, tile site remained nninhabiled. Tiw 
wasto bveame a jungle, the harbours silled up; tho 
wmil, dnftid into dunes and swi pi by Uie sirocco, 
covered l^ very crest ol the AcroiHiiis and buriotl the 
rums. A luxurisi.t growth of leulhicu*. absuithe. 
acanlhu^ cactus, and aloe, mvarlrel the bouse, and 
Mreet*. hidmg in formless chaos aU but tho heaped 
laments of tho temples and furtihcatians. \ fauna 
ol black snakes, vipers, and lizards swanued among the 

““ 4“^’. ^ watcr-conisos. 

chokrt by the sand hillo, transfonued the voile vs into 
pestucutial swamp, reeking willi malaria. 

‘G condiuon when m IMlfi 1828 two 
Enghsh orchitecU, Harris and AngcU. discovered 
revelation of lU ruins to tho world of 
scholori, u their work. They Ugan Uie hrst cxcava- 
trous ^d found those archaic metopes in which 
Mcha^logisu ihe ancestry of Greek plastic art. 
Tliese bcraniu famous, and are the pride of Uie 
Mnse^ of I'alermo. But, this sphiuLil discovery 
was Ueorly bought ; we have to salute in Harris a 
glonous t^rtyr of toieuce: tho Ul foud architect died 
on Uic held ol honour, killed by the marsh fever. His 
oxuiuple Hm nut discouraged explureni, but it hoe 
nuHlciia tlicm more pnidenu The excavations, 
immediately ti^on up by Hiitorff ami Zanth in BfiM. 
imvc ^‘en couimued under the Iialiim Govemmont by 
tavallan (1804-18881, i'atricolo (iH8l-]8Ul). a nil 
Bttlmas (IHUI to Urn present Umo. Tlinuks to their 
nothodical explormtiou. the ruiiu of Seliuns have 
^n roidcred mtolligilde. 'The outlhie. of the low n 

Hir,.. "f ‘bo lorUhcations of 

Uermountea have been exposed. The Temples liavo 
funuslied some newf inetopcws and wurlu. of riDanmc. 

»utoewhat bettered the ehims 

There rwiiniiu. however, nmoh to be done ; all the 
bh^ks of houses, which at present onlv imheate the 
^gument of the stroeU, liave to bo oleured ; and the 
xplorwtion of the oulor defetioua on the North-west 
Sy"taki to be completed. Tliis must 

VU to the Temples, must visiluri would lireoiii of 
their relniidlng; and when one contemplates Urn 
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■plmdid linpa of colmutis throne down by the oartJi- 
(jnnke—with tl« ir drama «ilj in order, llieir rniiiula 
•lid ent«blmiurea fallen lo the ground, wilbont dieplace- 
lucnt ollior Ihiui the «ubfititnUoii of a horizantal for a 
vcrtirnl pttailion—one la tempted by the idea of rc-orec. 
tiou, and hauiitnl by the recollection of llu rtill en-cl 
euloutuulea uf Agrigentmu, HegeeU. and I'a^tnra. Uut 
ideal? Theee fallen niitia uf 
Srltnus are most imiircssive in their aadneas; the 
gwat .lead eolumna lie on the ground like vanqniivhed 
lit&i25. All llm liuiTor of iho catiU'Jvflin revives in thi* 
confuaion. Moreover, aucli an underukuu* would bo 
luit only hnaardoua but involve ruinxina c^penae. It 
wouUl be a tiioru UEehil, though a more in^iat enter- 
priM, U> clear the debris from the anglea of tlie great 
Temple uf Ajiollo, whose exact ilimimsiuna it ia atill 
Impoiwiblo to nacertaiu. 

llie publications dealing with Selinua offer ua aayet 
but iii«.inl)lete ittudiea. After Harris and Ang.'!!, 
Uiitorff and Zonth published some rcsturatious of the 
Temples, very intenaling, but often daringly fantastic, 
Uitforff was a convinced aposUo of polyelirmiiv, and 
indulged lua views on it to excess, Tlie fine book bv 
Koldowcy and Poehatein, on Greek architecturi! in 
South Italy and Sicily, gives ua really scientific and 
minute tneasurod drawings of the temples, and the 
notes and reports of Italian archicologists describe, very 
eiuuuiiinly, the ruins of the town. It remauu-d to »vu- 
Uiisisa all these faetore, ami unite them in a conipfete 
work which eliouJd bring to lilc Sclinus as u whole, 

llns was the task which fascinated M, Uulot. He 
has luutially realisctl it in his “ Kcstoration ": he will 
comuleU’ h in the book with wlilch he has burn so 
^al os to Bseociate me. Here, in a few words, arc 
the elements of his work. 

Tlie site of SclinuB rcseUiblos that of many primitive 
colcmiM: a scarped peninsula, easy of defence on the 
land aide, and eneloseil by two porta, one trading and 
the oUier military. The old cilv occupied the extremity 
and the crest of a rocky chain, 4(1 mitres in height; 
on the \\ eat, the mouth of the river Jichnus formed an 
open rnailstead with a sandy heach whereon the ships 
could bo hauled up; on the East, another watercourse, 
the Gorge (’uttone. hollowed out a baein. of which the 
entrance, uarrnwed and protected against the sirocco 
by a mole, sheltered (he battlcrhips. The Aerttpolis of 
the primitive town was miiTOimdcd by walla; tboar 
which exist to-day, in the form of a quadrangle with 
tow-em and basliana, lieliig those of the town rebuilt 
by Ilermocrates in 4(W b.o. These fortificBtiana of 
lIcrmocratM air of great interest; they comprisit 
gallenee with posterns for sorties, groat Imlf-ruund 
lowers divided into eaecmatcs for housing the catapults, 
and drawbridges over a ditcli. Tliis arrangomcnl U 
unlike that of any city of Greece, but it recalls the 
famous fort Euryalus at Syracuse, with which it is 
almoBt contemporary, and by which lit nimrrnU-e was 
certainly inspired. While at Syracuse the galleriee 
and magazines an bollownl out of the rock, at Sclinus 
they BTC all of exposed masonry. 

Tho city, thus fortified, was divided as to its leugtJi 
by B great street running straight from north to south, 
and 7 metres wide; and u to its width, by seven or 
eight IraneverM streete, cutting the lirwt at right angles, 
and dividing tho houses into nearly equal blocka. All 
thi* .American tuwii.plan, which we believe altri- 
butable to Mcnuucratcs, isnf the highest interest. It is 
the oldest example known of tho application to the 


lay-out of towns, of the gcoiiietric principles of the 
architect IlippiKlamus of Miletus, a contemporary of 
Portclea, and author of the plana of the I'irwue. of 
Tliurii, and of llbudcs. Hippodamus, a follower of 
I’^Ahaguras. was the Greek “ Hausamann " of the fifth 
century B.i:. Strongly imbued with the idealistic 
spirit of his time, ho desired to subatitutc clear, 
reasoned, and scieiitifie conceptions for the caprices of 
chance. He dreamed of rogular and geometric cities ; 
prrferring his theoretic pimia to the lurtuous mazes 
grailnaDy foniied by force of time; and saw tberein 
a triumph of rcaanned order over the wanton riot of 
miturc. The Germans hare di 80 ovi!n>d at Prioiie, in 
Asia Minor, a trpe of city built throughout according 
to tlicse principles ; but this late example ilates only 
from tho third century b.c. Tliat of Bclinuo, almost 
eoiitoiuporary with Hippodamus, muit henceforward 
be reganled as classic. 

The houses which line these etreeU are also of the 
end irf the fifth century bx. Now, the Greek house 
of this periwl is hardly known to ua, except for the 
commonplace remains of the EnUcan village of 
Dystos. Tlie Greek cities recently exhumed atT>clo«, 
Tliera. oud Pricnc, date only iroiii the final Ilelleuic 
centuries; thus the houses of Sclinus mav be con¬ 
sidered as typical of town dwellings in tlie classic 
epoch. They aro of extreme simplicilv and of a 
nrdfoBu mcdel. Towards the street, the front wall 
with a massive plinth, ia pierced bv two doorways, 
mie large and one suialL On each side of the entrance 
com’dor a shop opens to the etruol. being shut off from 
the interior, as at Delos and Pompeii. The corridor 
leads to a small intcrniU coiirt, aurrotindcd by a rough 
peristyle and provided with a well. All around the 
poriatylo are narrow rooms. Tho type is, in fact, that 
uf the small houses at Deloa. There is nothing to 
suggest the luxury of the Temples of Sclinus; but. wr 
know tluxl at Athene itself tho simplicitvof the priveto 
dwellings was in great contrast with the splrndnur of 
the public buildings. Eurther, this parsiiuony is ex¬ 
plained at Selinns by historic reasons; we have here, 
not the great Selinus of the sixth and fifth centuries 
B.C., but the villago hastily robnilt in 40H b.o. by Hcr- 
luorrates, after the dcstrnrtion uf the city by tho 
Carthngin^s. However that may bo, the clearance of 
one block ia at any rate desirshin; wo ^ould have then 
a Gn>ek Pompeii of tho end of the fifth century b.c. 

This Acropolis, 400 mitree in length and *1.70 to 
300 mutrcfl wide, could hardly cuiitoin mure than 
4.000 iir fi.lKX) mhabitouts; and such an insignificant 
gronp agreee but little w ith the grandeur of that City, 
whoso power and wealth arc attestiMl by TImeydidw 
and ninfirmC'd by tho iiiagnifieencc, tlie" size, and the 
number, of the sacred cilifices built at imurmons cost 
in the sixth and fiftli ccnliirirs. It most hr ailmitteil, 
then, tliat ix-yoiid the .Aeroiialia extended an outer 
city far more B}wcions; like the town of Svturiise 
around tlie primitive kernel of Ortygia. Tliere ig. u. 
the uurih of tho -Acropolis, a vast plam where the city 
may have spread, but, tlio Carthaginians have left no 
trace of it. 

There renuun the Tomples, thu glorv of ticlinns, 
whose coloesnl ruins still astound the "traveller; of 
thcM eleven now exist, divided inUi three groups. In 
the Acrupolu are six Teniplee ol the tutelary divinities 
of the city; on a hill to the East, are throe TempU s 
consecroted lo the heavndv gods, Apollo and H«ra 
among them; on the side of another hill, to tho West, 
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i» Uie muctimry. with two TciuitIm, of the goJdess of 
the Infernal Oeiueter; iu we«tcm poeilion 

wonlil seem to be a remini«ccnce of the under world 
cult of ErjpI. 

Several u iheM buildings were gigantic. One of 
them, the Temple of Apollo. I’iU metres long, U quite 
morutrous—evidencing an almost insane pride on the 
part of the Selinontians — a delirium of etone without 
parallel in (ireece. This unfinished colossus U now 
Dnt a shapeless mound of enormous debris, covered b^' 
moM and stonecrop. It is ditficult to realise, in this 
chaos, that one is in presence of haiuau hatidiwork; 
the etfect is that of an upheaval of imtoral rocks. 

The most ancient of tbcac Temples, with their 
flattened capitals, their shuri eoluuuis, their rude 
materials of tufa covered with txilychrume stucco, are 
monmnenis cf Doric energy. Ltoric archaism has ex¬ 
pressed in these buildings, os in the worn soulptores 
of the metopes, the heroic simplicity of its (lotriotio 
aud religious (kith, and the astunishuig vigour of this 
Ilcllcuic oflshoot in the West. The colony, gome 
hundred years or so after its foundation, could already 
devote to the profit uf its gods, this tremendous tithe 
of its riches. 

Such k the city which M. Hulot has endeavoured 
to portrav In its splendour. Uis rcsturation is no 
work of cliiU architectural geometry ; the study is not 
onlv exactly truthful, but piclurestjue and animated, 
and this is not the least charming side of his compost' 
tion. It is a real panommio picture, wherein linear 
severity is relieved hy an imaginative note, and by 
detaiU of an ingenious actuality. 

The artist has reiirescntcd the town at break of day. 
the early boar erf rosy fingered Atimm. Tlie flush of 
ilown already brightrois the sky, and worms with 
colour the still smoking rharoe. the Temple pedi¬ 
ments, and the Towers of tlie ramparts. The gleaming 
colonnades, soaring aloft from their massive bases, 
shimmer in the calm swcet air. A solotiin |>eacc enfolds 
the drowsy (mtneians in the sacred citadel. But. below, 
at the foot of the ramparts, the seafaring quarter 
and the (turl arc already astir for their daily labour; 
a heavy trolley slowly mounU the slope which leuls 
from the quay to the high town ; in the docks, slaves 
am handhue the merchaiidise; ships are getting under 
way, tlicir brown sails Hung to the moruing breeze. 
.\lready, a slouder trireme is gliding at the full speed 
of its quick oars over the blue sea heavy still with 
night. It goes, laden with htqws, swept by its swell¬ 
ing sail towards tlie land of conquest aud odveutUTG 
out yonder — far away, 

Am bonl my»t*rieux du mottde uecidental. 


The reading u{ the above translation concluded, 
M. (lUHtavo Fougires rose at the instanoe uf the 
President, and addresaed the meeting as follows 
“Mcsdamiis, Mefi.<qeurH,—La conference 4crite 
qne vous a si bion traduite M. Simpson coni* 
moDtait par dos remorcienients. C’est aussi par 
des reiiietciemenlB que je dots otivrir oetto breve 
allocution, au risque de vous (Areltre uu peu 
monotone dans mes debuts. Mala il no nous 
suilit paa de vous avoir oxprime notre gratitude de 
loin, avant celte siianoe d'inaugaration. C'est pour 
nous an agr^ble devoir du vous dire notre grati¬ 


tude aprt‘* avoir vu et entendu. Nous sommos 
inbniinetit touches des parolea de bienvenue que 
nous a aJreesces votre eminent IVraident, M. Ernest 
George. Nous aommes roris do cetto oxpoeition 
harmunieuse et elaire, dont rarrangemont atteste 
le goilt parfait do I'organitiatlon qui vous a pr^ 
sente les dessins do mon ami Hulot dans les con¬ 
ditions los xdmi satisfaisanieH (lOur un artiste. 

“ De mon cuUS je dots oxprimor ma gratitude 
poraonnello u mon aimable interpret)'. M. Simpson. 
Son extreme bonne grace ct sou talent d’t<cnvidn 
ont ctabli entre notis le contact sans Icquel, par 
mon ignorance de I'angbuB, nous de 

roster sans communication. M. Simpson a d-le, si 
je puis dire. n:itre oomniutateur inteiloctuol. Si 
j’ai le grand tort de no pas posseder b> pratique do 
‘ I'anglais tel qn’on lo isirlo,’ je comprends osser. 
ranglais tel qaon recrit potir avoir pti gouter 1m 
fiuesses de la traduction <|iie vous venuz d'entendre. 
Non seulomcnt j'ai eii conscience de n'fltre pas 
trahi par un interpri te aussi averti des muindres 
nuances de la iangue ftamfaise, mais j’ai on lo 
plaisir de savourer bk sobridte elegante ct exocte 
qni salt, fort ii propi s, adapter avec iiersonnaUtd au 
lien de traduiri’ servUoment, de fa^on & prdaenter 
la pensde sous le jour <iut convient le niieux a 
rauditoitv. M. Simpson a fail a uia modasto proee 
I'honncur de la traiter en lettra et en lioiume de 
gout. Qn'il mo permotte do le romercicr d’aimer 
it ce point notre Iangue! H n'est pas donnd it 
tout le momle de coutenter du m£mc coup 
ramoor-propre de deux auteurs en des genres si 
difTerents. £b bienl M. Simpson j a n'osai; et 
nous rendons on hommage admirateur a la vaiietd 
de sea talents: Hulot oomme artiste, moi-memo 
comme confercncicr, nous nous declarons vrai- 
ment bien traites. 

“ ,Te dois a la lecture de M. Simpson tine 
admirable le^oii d'anglais qui vuut pour mui des 
Hemaines do Berlitz ! Cola me donnerait presque 
la tentation presomptueuso d’en eprouver lo 
lice immediat en mo rUquant a vous parlor 
anglais. Mais oe serait trup cruellement recom- 
peuser raimable attention que vous voulez bien 
mo prfiter. Je vais done, ires brievement, vous 
d'lnner en frames les qiiebiues explications 
necossairos it I'inielligeuoo des descins do niun 
ami Hulot. Houroasemont lo langage de I'art 
^joivaut ik one surte il'espiranto quo tout to 
monde comprend. Et puis, an moment oit le del 
de Londres nous fait uu pou grise mine, peiit-^tro 
ne me saiirez-vuus pas mauvais gre de vous 
entralner dans une courto excursion au pays dii 
soldi, da la lutnii'ro ot do la coulour." 

M. Foiigcres then directetl attention to M. 
Hulol's drawings, briefly diiscribing them and 
pointing out tbeir chief fuaturvs of iiiU'rest. 

The exhibition was opened to the gonurol public 
on Tuesday, 14th .luly, and remained open daily 
until Saturday, 25th. 
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M. J£LVN HL'LOT'S PKIX DE ROME WORK. 
By R. Phekk Spiehs, F.8.A- [F.] 


fMELE Paper cuDtribuUd last Monday by Pru- 
I feasor OostaTB Fnagt-res on the occasion of 
i- the Private View of M. Jean Ilnlot's drawings 

contains an admirable account of the course 
of study rei]uired of the Grand Prix students in 
the fourth year of their studentship. The reasons 
which he puts forward in favour of this course are 
of the most convincing nature and deserve the 
closest attention. It should ho remembered also 
that in the fourth year the stndenU fre<}uently go 
over to .Vthens, and reside in the French Bchool 
there, where they can obtain the co-operation and 
aasistance of the eminent scholara in that schooL 
This is of s^ial value when attempting to make 
a conjectural restoration of any Greek or Roman 
buildings, as pas-sages referring to them in ancient 
authors are brought to light in elucidation of their 
nriginol form and construction. In confirmation 
of the great value which is attache<l by the 
** Academic des Deaux-Arts" to the study of 
ancient roonnments, )f. Fougt^rcs points out that, 
so far from curbing the imagination of the Grand 
Prix students when called upon to deal with the 
practical design and execution of modem works, 
they have boon the foremnnera in modam develop¬ 
ments. Daltard has already been referred to, but 
l^sibrouste in the BibUoth^qno Sto-Gcncvieve and 
thu Ribliotht^qne Kationale (1851) and Duban in 
tbe Fcole des Beaux-Arts were the first when 
employing iron in their construction to treat it 
demratively as an external feature. 

It now remains to say something about the 
superb collection of drawings by M. Jean Iluiot, 
drawings which will bo a revelation to our students, 
and are so to a certain extent to me, though I am 
fairly well ac(]uaintod with the “envois '* of the last 
fifty years. The most remarkable drawings are 
those of the soutb and east elevations of tbe 
Acropolis and the bird’s-oyo view of the whole site. 

It is not often tiuit a French architect ventures 
on a perspective. By their system of projecte«l 
shadows and gradation of Unto wliich suggest the 
various planes, they obtain a result which ii not 
only understood and appreciated by their con¬ 
freres, but by the French public, who are well 
accustomed to such representations. It frefiuently 
happens also that French iierspectives are incorrect 
and distorted, the point of distance being too close 
to the picture plane, which may have led to their 
rare adoption. This, however, is not tbe case with 
M. Ilnlot’s bird’s eye view, which not only gives 
the moat perfect ropresentotion of the Acropolis, 
the fiori, and tbe lower city, but is drawn witn an 


admirable simplicity of execution. Portions of the 
perspective, such as the delineation of the nume¬ 
rous groups of houses on the Acropolis and its 
slopes, are, or should be, extremely oomplicated, 
but they are apparently drawn stnvi^t off with the 
greatest ease; the accessories, such as trees oud 
shrubs, are equally remarkable in their <iuiet re¬ 
serve of lino and massing. The same reticence U 
also noticeable in the two great elevations, and 
here not only in the line but in tbe conjectural de¬ 
sign of the numerous structures there shown. The 
draw’ing of tbe great temples (of which tbe flanks 
are shown owing to the fact that their axes are 
not quite perpendicular to the picture plane of tbe 
elevation) was comparattvely easy in musequence 
of familiarity with their design from long study, 
bnt the delineation of the groat wslls, the varied 
designs of tbe ancient Greek bouses with their 
porticoes and verandahs, the simpler aspect of 
the more ordinary stone huts, and the boat 
sheds, are all marvels of execution in consequence 
of the simplicity of the lines. They aU show 
also a close observance of and acquaintance 
with the construction and design of the ancient 
Gr>>ek honses lately discovered at Delos, Priene, 
and elsewhere, and an entire absence of those 
tours de force and fantastic ideas wluch sometimes 
characterise a student's work. The drawing of 
tbe triremes, the numerous figures, the cattle, and 
other accessories is of tbe most subtle nature, and 
renders )I. Hulot’s “ envoi" one of the most re¬ 
markable ever produced. 

It frequently happens in ancient as in modem 
times that credit is given to persons for originating 
features which have existed long before. Thus 
Hippodaraus is said by Aristotle to have evolved 
a system of planning towns in rectangular blocte, 
with long straight etreeto crossing one another; 
but according to M. Iluiot tbe lines of the stroete 
in the Acropolis of Seliuus, whore this regular 
plotting out is found, are contemporary with the 
most ancient temples 0 and D, and consequently 
date from 676-560 b.c., nearly a century and a 
half before Uippodamus's time. At present only 
the south-east portion of the Acropous has been 
excavated, but sufficient remains have been found to 
suggest t^ general planning of the other hahiu- 
tioDS within the walls, tbe arrangements of which 
have been basnl by M. Hulot on similar houses found 
at Priene and Didos, and it is not passible there to 
go far wrong. It has, however, led to the com¬ 
position of many external elevations of a charming 
character, and withal as simple as possible. 'The 
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fortificationa on th6 north siile, portions of which 
date fram the (ooodation of tbo city, and othors 
for those oonstmcted by Morniocrates in 409 b.o., 
after the Cartliaginian destruction of the Urwn in 
the previous year, are of groat interest and value. 
In the fine drawing of the most ancient temple in 
the Acropolis, known as Temple C (675 n.c.). M. 
Uulot has profited by the researches wade since 
HiltarfiTs time, the most important being the 
discovery of the terra-cotta slabs, antefixes. crest¬ 
ing, and other details with which the upper portion 
of the cornice was covered. Seeing that the 
temple was built of stone, to hare deemed it 
necessary to cariy on the tradition of protection 
such as was mqaireil in the early timber structures 
at first seems improbable, but the existence of a 
s^lar system was ilisoovered at Olyinpia some 
time ago when the remains of the Treasury of 
Gela (a town in the south of Sicily) were found, 
and this and other examples have h«n accepted by 
arcbtralogists as an ancient custom. It will be 
noticed in M. Ilulot's drawing that the whole of 
the pediment enclosures and the upper portion of the 
oomioe are covered with terra-cotta slabs richly 
painted in brilliant colours, which together with 
other features are splendidly represented in other 
drawings. Some exception has been taken to the 
deep colour of the blue introduced on the elevation; 
tet ba<l the sky been represented with that deep 
blue colour which is found in Sicily the colour on 
the elevation would have been leas evident. In 
from of the great doorway of the eella M. Hulot 
shows the gates which are supfjosed to liave closed 
it, as also the bro^e casing in which the gates 
were enclosed. This suggests a rather too modem 


contrivance; bnt the traces on the pavement of 
thecasing and gates arc clearly ibowu in Koldewey 
and Puchstcin, Du Griechitehm Tempel unter- 
itaiien und Sieilun, 1809. The nnnsual type of 
styluliate should also be noticed here, which con¬ 
sisted of four steps, with additional steps on the 
east friint for greater facility of ascent 

The small tQm|>le on the left-hand side, dedicated 
to iQmpedocles, is here correctly shown as of the 
Doric Order, and is the only example of the Telia- 
stylo Prostyle type. Dittorff assumed that the 
Ionic Mpital found near belonged to the temple, 
but it U now recognised as being that of a votive 
column, and as such is shown on the right of the 
temple; instead, however, of a trepied, it probably 
carried a serpent, which would lietter fit the 
oblong abacus of the capiul. The numerous 
accessories shown in front of the temple, such as 
the olUrs, statues, trepiods; and other ex voto 
offerings, give great scale to the temple facade, 
and are all indicated with the facility of a master. 
This is, in fact, the characteristic of all the draw¬ 
ings, ai^ it should bo noted how the trees, shrubs, 
and foliap are massed in simple washes so os not 
by thrir detail to detract from that which M. Hulot 
considered to be the chief element, viz. the archi¬ 
tectural design and details. 

Besides the drawings of Belinus, M. Hulot has 
^t other studies, the most remarkable of which 
is the plan of the chapel in the Royal Palace at 
Palermo. Having unfortunately commenced it on 
tro sm^l a scale, be has persisted, nevertheless, in 
the delineation of all the mosaics of the pavement, 
a task which nxjuiresd exceptional patience and 
great accuracy in its execution. 
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CITRONICLE. 

TUE MIDSUMMER EXAMTEATIONS. 

The Preliminery. 

Tho Preliminary Exaniinatiun, qnalifjing ior 
rogiiJtratioQ as Prohattoner was held in 

London and the ondennentiotied [rrovincial centres 
on IStbond lUth Jane. Uf the 188 candidates 
admitted, claims for oxemption from sitting for the 
Examination were allow^ to the number of 21. 
The remaining 167 candiilates were examined, with 
the following results:— 


Dktrlet 


Nattier 

RuttOMit 


Brteo<ttl 

London 


. 79 . 

CO 

. 19 

Binnlngham 


6 . 

5 

1 

Bristol 


. 13 . 

9 

4 

Csnliff 


. 9 . 

6 

. 3 

Olaapow . 


, 2 . 

1 

. 1 

Leeds . 


. 14 ] 

12 

2 

Manchester . 


. 33 . 

25 

H 

Newcastle . 


. 11 . 

10 

. 1 



irt7 

12 $ 

39 


The {axsaed and exempted candidates—numbering 

altogether 140 - have l>e«u registered os Pruba- 

tionera. Their names and addresses are as 
follows:— 

AIXDEltUIOR: Charles iHmald ; 41 Kaltsbar; Oanlena, 
Park AveDDs, Hall. 

ARNOLD: Bsjmoial Cluirlos; 49 TboroU Road, Ilfutd, 
Essex. 

BAKR.kSS: Qerald Oilej; liti) 8 l John's Road, Sl 
J ohn's. 8.B. 

BAHT.VBLE: llorbert ATlwin ; e/o A. 8. Ajian. Esq.. 
“ Sumcrtiet.'' Saanders Street, SoatfaportrLanoashirM. 

BELL: Prank Harokl Taylor; 91 Calais Road, Horning- 
low, Barbin-aptm-TtwuL 

BESWAHICE: John Charles; •• Urierlejr," is Devonshire 
Road. Cambridge. 

BIU.NKTl.NQE: Harry Joseph; 5 Pembroke (lantmu, 
Kensington, W. 

BUND ; Herbert Henry i ejo T. R. EiUelL Esq., 17 Qoorge 
Street Chambers. Ptymoath. 

BOSTON: William Thomas; "The Beeches," Thorpe 
Ujunlci, NoniricHe 

BOTHWELL: Edwin Forboe : " Blackhall,” Romford 
Hoad, Forest Gate, Essex. 

BOWUlldi; Charlew Frederick; Wheatley Bill, Thomley 
8.O., Co. Durham. 


BOWRING: John Talontine; Woodlanda Rochford lload, 
Eastwood, Essex. 

BRINDLE : Walton Wood; Aailc, Bookermet.CumberlaoiL 

BROAD: Kenneth Stephen; Stamford Brook Lodge, 
Itarensconit Park, W. 

BROAD: Malcolm Charles; The Elms, NicoU Road, 
Harlesdeii, N.W. 

RROUUHTON : Walter; Orohy, near Leicester. 

BROWN: Uorray; 42 Coram Street, Roesell Sqnare, W.C. 

BUCKLEY: Cyril Hugh; " Nahrdia," Soutbboume Bond, 
Boacombe, Hanta. 

BUCKLEY': Frederick Artluxr; The Vicarage, LiandaiT, 
Glam. 

BURNETT: Andrew Stnare; Sliawford Down, Hants. 

BURT: John Jam«s Douglas; Queen’s Hotel, Dartmouth. 
S. Devon. 

CALDWELL; Re gina ld OUtst; " Etmsdale,** Alexamlra 
Road, Penxance. 

CHADWICK: Charles Bernard; Myrtle Rank, West Park 
Street, Desrsbury. 

C H AMBERS : Robert Benjamin Alcock; 14 BtondesbarT 
Park. N.W. 

CHANT; Frederick James; 44> Franklin Bond, Gilling¬ 
ham, Kent. 

CHABLBWOOD: Georgs Edward; 3 Bentinek Terrace, 
Nevcasiie-on-Tyne. 

CUASSEAUD; Hany Bofaert; Qnaianlioo Board, Alexan- 
dii a. EgypL 

CHEERS; Rona l d Anson; " Hertotdena," Waldcgrave 
Park. Twickenham. 

CHESTER: John William; 213 Railway Street, Nelson, 
Lancashire. 

CLACK: John; 16 Noriolk House Rowl, Stisatham, 8.W. 

CLARKE: James Andrew; 361 Cbeetham Hill. Mw- 
Chester. 

CLEMES; Francis; “ Mendlp Villa,” Ciarenoe Road N., 
Weston-super-Mare. 

CLtJC.AS: Arthur Roland; " Lyndene,” Cronkboume Road, 
Douglas, ltde of Man. 

CONNOCK: Edward John; 3 Everton Road. TeotriL 

COSSEU: George Alfred; “ Nevada," Osborn Bo^, Fare, 
ham, Hants. 

CRABTREE: B a rker ; 37 Adelaide Street. Todtnofden. 

CROCKER; George Lewis; 2 Danygiaig Road. St Thomas, 
Swan sea. 

DANGERFTELD: Bernard; 86 WhitestBa Boad, Brent¬ 
ford, Middlesex. 

DANIEL: Thomas Idewdyn; " Bryn Dotey," Cranhrook 
Boad, Ilford, Eeaex. 

DIXON ; Pliilip Fletcher; 2 Ashbom Plane, Ilkley. 

DRY DEN: T hianas Archibald; The PlianuacT, Landora 
ILS.O. 

DUNC.AN: Roland Aver; 3 Blenheim Road, Rodland, 
Bristol. 


EATON : George ' Morley; 6 Sonth 
W43. 


Square, Gray's Inn, 


ELLIS: Thomas Gordon; 43 Wood Lane, Shepherd's 
Bush. W, 


FINCHAM : Edward ; The Green. Marks Tey, Colchester. 
FOWELL; Joseph Chariee; Mill Bank, Beccles, Suffolk. 
FOWLER: Cliarles Roy; 45 Lincoln Rc^, East 
Finchley. N. 

GARRARD: Cyril Proctor; “ Ivydsme." WMterilelJ, 
Ipswich. 


GAYMER: IWnanI Preston; 42 Theobald's Road. W.C. 
GIBBS: George Herbert; 8 Cavwndisb Road, WcetboiT- 
on-Trym, Briskd. 

GIBBS: Harry Beckett Swift; IS St. Jamas Bow, Shef¬ 
field. 

GISSINO : Walter Leonard ; Cliffe Hill House, Wakefield. 
GOODSALL; Robert Harold; Chiltem, Tankerton on- 
Sea. Wliitstable. 

GRAY: George Hall; 3 Prosion Avenne, North Shields. 
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URUVEH: Fimacis Nerille; Ourhtonf, LUntbcuiy Road, 
Newport, Mon. 

H.AOL’E : Horace Vincent De Conreer; “ Roelyn," Bloom, 
field Bond. Blackpool. 

HALE: Percy Edward; 83 Kingaland Road, N.E. 

HAMILTON : Emeet Barlow; Raet Bank, Mancheater 
Road, Ua&Ungilen. 

HANNAH; Percy Wanl; Olenfirld, .Alexandnt Street, 
Sherwood Hi««, Nottingham. 

HARPER; Cecil Kendall; Anworth Bouse, WootUord 
Green. Eseex. 

HAWKINS; Frederick George; 9 Church Walk. Hendon, 
N.W. 

UEUULETUWAITE : Bernard Roblueon ; “ Rossmore,'’ 
Hayne Road. Beckenham. Kent. 

HIGGS: Harold John : Goring, Oxon. 

HIGSON: Clement George; Northcote Place, Newcastle, 
Staffs. 

HILL: Christopher Benson, jnn.; Benton House. Tod- 
mordeo, Lancs. 

HILL; Geoffrey Walker ; 38 Albion Street, Leeds. 

HINE.S: Gerald; “Warriston," East Boldon, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

HOLDEN : William; Lindenhurst, Cockton Hill, Bishop 
Auckland. 

HUWKLL: Frederick William Jamee ; John Street, 
Porthoawl, S. Wales. 

Hit IX: Vincent Janie*; “ Lohhoaae,'* Garstong, Lancs. 

JOHNSON: Frank Leslie: Leslie House. 59 Constantine 
Boad. Hampstead, N.W. 

KIDD; Henry Dooglas ; “ Ormidale,” Nether Street, 
Church End, Finchley. N. 

KNOTT: Arthur John; “ Trelawny," Milbnm Boad, 
Weston-super-Mare. 

LAVENDER; Ernest Clifford; ** Hoghenden,” Beltidere 
Road, WalsalL 

LEIGHTON : Henry Birkett; C8 Upper Albert Road, 
Meersbrook, Sheflietd. 

LINOLEY: William James; 93 Warwick Street. Hulme, 
Manchester. 

LOWRY; Robert; 75 Bishop's Rood, Uayswater, W. 

LUC.A8: William Frederick; ''Chelaton Cottage," Tor¬ 
quay. 8- Deroo. 

LUTV: I^uld Mayhew; Southgate, EUand, Yorkshire. 

LYNN: Robert; 19 Thumdala ATenna, Antrim Boad, 
ReUast. 

MACLAOAN: Matthew Young; ilO Lauriston Gardena, 
Edinburgh. 

M.ADDOCK; Richard Henry; “Tremadoe," Belmont, 
Surrey. 

Mc'KlK; Bernard John Stewart; 17 Kingston Road, Oxford. 

MABCHINTON: Jaiuee Edward; 184 Psalter Lane, 
Sbefflchl. 

MAXWELL : Thomae; G Trenant Boad, Irlamt-o'-th'- 
Beight, Manchester 

MEADOWS: Samnel Douglas; Adelaide House, Huinbor- 
fitonc Roftd, lj6ic€flter. 

MEREDITH : Edward; The WyTern, Newbridge-on-Wye, 
HAclnoriihir€. 

MIDGLEY : EUis Reginald ; BL I*re, Headingley, near 
Leeds. 

MILLS : Robert Nonnau Spencer; Lymobunt. Flixlon 
Knad, Urmstun. 

MOONF.Y : WilVuun Glover; iiS Martin's Lane, Cannon 
SItmU K C 

MORRISON: James Harold; " The Gablea," Tufflsy, 
Gloucester. 

MOSSOM : William; 75 Park Crescent, North Shielda 

MOTTRAM; Allred Hugh; 17 Denning Road, llamnatead, 
N.W. 

NATHANIELSZ: John Julian; 5 Garden Cottages. Ponte¬ 
fract Road, Cudworth. near Barnsley. 


NEELY: Hugh Beeham; 157 Widmore Road, Bromley. 
Kent. 

NEWMAN : Arthur Cedi; “ The Gablet," Spencer RoaL 
Chissriek, W. 

NICHOLSON: Freilerick William; 20 PrMloii Grove, 
Aufield, Liverpool. 

NOBLE: Walter; Bridge Inn. Darfietd. near BameUy. 

ODOM : John Henry; Norton Lees Vicarage, Sheineld. 

PARKER : Robert Whitfield; 22 Beacouafiold Avenoe, 
Low Fell. Gateshead. 

PENTELOW: FraneU Howell; 91 Shrewsbury Street, 
Old Traffurd, Manchester. 

FETCH: Harold Auj>tin; 166 Prospect Road, Soarborongh. 

PICTOR : Arthur Robert Dalzcl ; Oruton, SouierseL 

FULLITT : Hugh ; 883 Ashton Old Road, near Openiliaw, 
Manchester. 

PRANCE : Eustace Walpole; Whiteohurch. Mannarunsd, 
Plymouth. 

PUNTER; Perrtval Allen; Dan-y-bryn Honse, Bryn- 
menyn, Briitgeiid, Glam. 

RICHMOND: Roy Aynesley; Fengates House, Kedhill, 
Surrey. 

ROBERTS ; Owen Morris; “ Bryneclyn,” Uxbridge Square. 
Carnarvon. 

ROBINSON: Norgrove Stnart; 14 De Parry’s Avenne, 
Bedford. 

ROE: Clarence Eugene Flsber; Queen Victoria Scamru's 
Best, Poplar, E. 

ROGERS : Walter; 23 Elm Bank Gardens, Barnes. 

8.W. 

ROME: Arthur; The Temple, 24 Dale Street, fdverpoot. 

BOTHWELL; William Edward; 235 Moirslde Rood, 
Swinton, near Mancheeter. 

ROWELL: Leslie: U Itevon Si{aa», Newton Abbot. N. 
Devon. 

ROWNTIIEE: Colin; II Hammersmith Terrace, W. 

RUDD: John William ; 172 Palatine Road, West Diils- 
hnry, Manohewter. 

S.AWYEB : Herbert; The Tower, Kenley. Surrey. 

SEDGWICK : Leslie ISiiie; " Qlamis," Sprneer Road, 
Grove Park, ChirwielL 

SEMPLE: Willinm Iiondon; 28 St. Oeorge'a Terrace, 
Jesmond, Newcastlc-on-Tyne. 

SHEPHEIU): Frank; Clifford Lodge, Cannington. Brldg- 
vrater. 

SILVER : Edwin Ruuell; 7 Sion Row, Twickenham. 

S1.MPSON : Ivan Leslie ; Carlton, West Park Road, 
Blackburn. 

SMITH : Herbert Gordon ; Snnnyiide, MunkseaCon. 
Northumberland. 

SMITH : Thomas Harold; 109 Davenport Street, Bolton, 
Lsnea. 

SORT WELL : Arthur Robert; 17 Hamilton Road, 

Ealing, W, 

SPURLOCK : George WUliam ; 70 Gracechurch Street, 
E.O. 

STAINHBY: George Pawson; 24 Newby Terrace, StocAtoo- 
on-Tees. 

STEEL: Charles Ernest; 16 Cnlmington Road,Ealing, W. 

STEVENS: Frederick John; School Honse, Wellclose 
8<iuare. E. 

STEVENSON : Raymond Crolsdalc; " ReveUtoke," 

Gleneldon Rood. Streatfaam, K.W. 

8TIIAN80M : Waiter Ronald; 10 Market Place, Beading. 

SUTCLIFFE: Fredfitick, Haxel Monnt, HiUside Road, 
Colwyn Bay. 

SWE.ATMAN; Perry Emanuel; “Tltc Fire." Marslutm 
Way, Oerranl's Crowi, H. Buokt. 

TERREIX; William Edward Wallis; Stramongate School, 
Kuidal. 

TOOTHILI. t John Ceilrie Penman; 2 Park Avenue, 
lUvetwlalv Road, Sheffield. 
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TRKW : HkiuIJ EUtrUer; “Th« iHble*,” TuSlvy, GUnt- 
ee*Uif. 

WALKER ; Charlaa AnsGn; 1 iinthell Dkce, Ercston. 
WALLER: Tbouui« Jenkinion, lOI UilriiHnta, Durfauu. 
WARWICK: Erank; 113 Bronileabury VillAf. N.W. 
WATERHOUSE : 0«ur);«; StmuonKstc Scbuol. KenilaL 
WEBBER; DoqkIiu Howiui] ; 451 GUIott Boad,EdgbutoD. 
BinninghAtn. 

WEST J CbArle* WUliATit; i Upper DenmArk RotttL, Koutb 
Aahford, K«nL 

WILLIAMS: Llewellj'ii Ebetmcr; “ Upwood," Tbc Btidla 
Road, Purlcjr, Suney. 

WOOD: Arthar Jackson; ,54 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. 
WOOI>AMS : Percy Albert; t’il Samlw'ell Street, Walsall. 
WOOl.LET: R.; High Lea. Wembley. 

WRIOBT: Cbrietoplier; Connaught Club, Marble Areh.W. 
WTUOUT : James .Gvxaiuler; “Melbury,” Biuhcy Heath, 
Herts. 

Y.kTES: Thomas; 88 New Bridge Street, Manchester. 


The Intermediate Exatnination. 

The latcnuwliitU: Exatuimitiun, «ituilifjtng for 
regiatmtion aa It.T.B.A,, was held in 

London and at the undertueulioned provincial 
centres on the 15tb, 16th, 18th, and 19th June. 
One hundred and twenty-six candidates were ex¬ 
amined, and the results are reported os follows 


Uwnct 


Xuuilxr 

■unin«4 

P— 

lU-tatstol 

London 


. 105 . 

47 

. 58 

Bristol 


. 15 . 

9 

6 

Glasgow . 


4 

3 

1 

Leeds . 


. 14 . 

7 

. 7 

Manchester . 


. '33 . 

8 

14 

Newcastle , 


. 16 . 

9 

7 
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83 

93 


Tiiu tuunes and addresstis of the successful candi- 

iLites are as follows, being given in order of merit, 

as placed by the Board of Examinors;— 

DAY : Douglas William [i*ro6ni!wn<r 180U1; •* Deanhurst,’' 
Knighton Drive, Leicester. 

CHKRKlNtiTO.N : Harry [Frobatumtr 1903-; Chnrch 
Ijaiie Hoaec. Tipton, Blafls. 

MILBUKN: William, jam (/Vobaiioiirr 1903]; 8 Thornhill 
Burk. BunderUmL 

SWAN ; Thomas Aikman [pTxibalicmtT 1UA31; 39 Gayfield 
Kguaie. EiUnburgh. 

ROBERTSON : Norris Bathgate [Proiotiimer lUOJj; Buyd- 
fletd, Uppingham RimJ, Leicester. 

HOWARD : Frank Ernest [Probaiioiwr 1V07J; 34 BoUtead 
Rood. Oxford. 

B.YGE : James | Pmbafionrr 1907]; 10 Clilharos Bood, 
Clapham, 8.W. 

CUOBER: Frederick Boland [Probationtr 1904]; SO Blgb- 
field Street, Leiceslor. 

CARCB-WHiSttN: Charlos Denny [/'nAoKoocr 1904]; 
Hundridge Rectory, near Sevenoaku, Kent. 

BUCKNELL: Ijeonard Holoombc [iSvIkifioser ItHMI]; 
88 Dntuler fianletis, Brondesbary, N.W, 

VEY : George, jun. [Probationer 1907] ; 18 Thornton 
Avenue, Chiswick, W, 

LAKKMAN: Albert [JWufioiUT 19051; 78 Charrington 
Street, Oakley Sqnare, N.W. 

LIVOCK ; Stanley Gage [Broto/ionsr 1903]; 197 Fermc 
Bark Road. Crouch End, N. 

SWANNEt.L: Charles Malcolm [ProbntUmer lOOOJ; 
4 Delaporte Gardsiu, Muewell Hill, N. 


DOWDESWELL t Frank [Probationer 1909]; “ Trevooe," 
Urovelanda Road. Balmer'i Green, N. 

HAHTEY': David ^I'robatiorur 19031; SI Albert Avenoe, 
Hull. 

STOKOE: Ralph [Probationer 1901]; 13 The Oaks. 
Sander land. 

WIGZELL: Norman [JYobatumer 1904]; 9 Olive Street, 
Sander land. 

BOOTH: Allred [Probatioiur 1901]; 919 Sheffield Boad, 
Banulsy, Yurka 

CBOMIE ; J^bert [Probationer 1904]; 3i> Sister’s Avenoe. 
Clapham Common, S.W, 

RICHES: Sidney [Probationer 1904]; “Oroeba,” 35 Cul- 
verden Road, ^Iham. S.W. 

HOWITT : Tboinae CooU [Probationer 1905]; 0 Sontb 
Square, Gray's Inn, W.C. 

SUTCLIFFE: Eric John [iVi^botioner 1900]; 13 Osborne 
StreeA Uebden Bridge. Y'oriu. 

M.ARTIN : Henry Ray [Probationer 19071; 137 Burnt Ash 
Road, l,e«. S.E. 

CO.ATES; William Victor 11‘robationer 1906]; e/o Messrs. 
Bentley A Hull, Old Market Blace, Grimsby. 

P.VREEB: Xliomae Abel [/Vubationer 1907]; 37 Halt 
Street, Colne, f.unc% 

SUDDAIIDS: Frank [Probationer 1904]; 53 Horton 
Orange Rood, Bradford. 

8T.ANr,EY : Gerald [Probotioner 1905] ; Sonny Croft, 
Trowbridge. 

GBABHAM; Stanley [Probationer 1005]; 23 Tatham 
Street, Snnderland. 

SCHOOLING: Stanley Plinip [Probationer 1905]; St. 
Kilila," Bycallaii Avenue, E^eld. 

MAUGHAM : Joseph Bobinaon [Probatinnrr 11106] ; 
38 Windsor Terrace, Gosturth. Newcastle-on-Tync. 

OISBV: Ernest WUh'am [Probutioner 1906]: 38 Shrews¬ 
bury Hoad, Stallord. 

BLATTS: Percival Oates [Probationer 1907]; 46 College 
Grove Bosd, Wakefield. 

ORTON: Williom .Yyiott [ProbotniNer 1904]; 148 Sbuoter's 
HUl Road, S.E. 

MOUDIE: Jolm [Probationer 1908]; 85 Eastwool Bond, 
Goodniayes, Essex. 

QOLDSTRAW: Harold [J'rubationer 1904] ; St. John 
Street. Hanley, Staffa 

LOGAN : Philip Norman [Probationer 10<>3]: Eustfield, 
Sonthville. Bristol. 

O.WIDSUN : Oswald Ferguson [Probationer 1906] ; 
SI Eldon Street, Ncwcaalle-on-Tyne. 

BOUGHLEY’: Edward [Probationer 1908]: 18 Etepluuil 
Lane, Thatts Heath, St. Helen'a 

W.ATSON : Walter Ctarenoe [Probationrr 1908]; 9 Clifton 
Avenue, West Hartlepool. 

B.ANSOK: Thomas IVul [IMsbationer 1904]; Uighfielil 
House, Fen Ditton, Ganitw. 

UABKER: lUchard Alfred [Probationer 1899]: II Pork 
Road, Woodside. Wimbledon. 

BENIANS: Hubert Joeeph [Probationer 1907]; The 
Mount, Gouldharst, Kmt. 

BESANT; Unbert Saxton I JTobationer 1006]; 44 Darenlb 
Boad, Stamford Hill, N. 

BESWICK: William [JVvbatioiier 1904]; Queen’s Park, 
Chester. 

BLACKMORE : Alfred Charles [Probationer 1905]; Bel¬ 
mont, Cothngham. E. Yorka 

BLENKlNStlPP : Henry Joseph [Probationer 1905] ; 
105 Upper Hanover Street, Shel^ld. 

BUNCE : Hunty Edgar [Prabatioiicr 1904]; 26 Clapton 
Common, N.E. 

BUBOUM : William Henry [Probationer 1905}; 8 Beau¬ 
fort Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 

BUTT: Charles Frederick [Probationer 1905]; 17 Chichester 
Street, Weeiboutnc Square, W. 
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CALVERT ; CbAflos Hrurr [I’rnbatioHer 11HJ4]; Low 
pAVpment. N’oltingbain. 

CATHCARX : AVilUun Darcy [iVoiaWimcr IIMMJ ; 
16 Bubop'a Boad, Bayawatcr. 

(NJCKRILL: Keuneth Arthur f/VoAo/ioarr 1U03]; Boat 
Office Chamber*, Oorlntuo, Great Yarmoiith. 

COOKE :Charle*, jau.[iVDA(i(unicr ItHM]; “8t.IiC«uaid‘*,'‘ 
Haitiault Aveuuc, Weatcliff^on-Sea, Eeuex. 

COPE; Oeurge Arnold [I'rrtbatUmtr ItKM]; 11 Woburn 
Place, Bussell Square, W.C. 

CULLIFORD : Leonard Arthur iProbatianer 11KI3' , 
11 Apaley Terrace, Acton. 

Ul'lUlANT : Arthur Uiehaol [J’ruha/ionrr lOOAJ ; The 
Vicarage, Leverstock Green, Urnirl Hempatead, Herts. 

UTER: Bernard Arnold [Prohoranter lUOlJ ; B St. Peter 
StreeL UeteloriL 

FORD : Ony Singleton [iVobortoner 19061 ; Second Avenue, 
Sherwood Htie, Nottingliam. 

GIBBONS : Joseph Oeorgo [Prohoriuner 19091 1 l.'» Clarence 
Road, Aloseley, Birmingham. 

OHKEK : Thumoa Claud Erskinn [Prolxirioiier lliOT) ; 
10 Llsgar Terrace. West Kensington. W. 

ORUFFYUD : Caradog Owain ap (Proharioner 1003] ; 
Cartref. Weiiingborough. 

HALL : Herbert William [I'rvbatioHer 190IJ ; 34 Snndring. 
bam Koail, Tue Brook, LiverpooL 

HAUPER ; Hal [ProhatumrT 1009]; 500 City Road. Edg- 
bMlon, Birmingham. 

HARVEY: John Cnly [iVuiarioner 1903J; 90 Birchficid 
Road, Northampton. 

JONES: Matthew Mvreditli Creasey [Probatiotier 1000]; 
3 Derby Terrace. Glasgow. 

JONES : Percy Charles [i'rviAattoHcr 1901] ; Fairfield Slroei, 
Mere Rood, Leicester. 

JOTHAM: George Francis [ProboIioNer 19031; “Brom- 
field.” Roatb Park, Cardiil. 

LEYBOUHNE : Malcolni [PrubatUmtr 1904] ; “ Seaharen,” 
Be ach Road. South Shield*. 

LITTLEJOHN : Lonis Salraund [PmAarioner 1905] ; 
i Temm Avenue, Eoclea, Lancs. 

LUCAS : William [/Vobarioner 1900] ; 69 Wellje Road, 
Uammeisiiilth, W. 

MAIUSHALL; Franda William IProbaiiotur 1905] ; Bank 
Roiiee, SoIiholL 

M.ASTERS: Frank Normau Denison [t‘robationfT 1905]; 
8t. A'incent, Doncaster. 

MORGAN : Ernest Edmund [Pnjbalumtr 1906]; 34 Weston 
Park, Crouch End, N. 

PEARSON : William Herbert [Proha/ionrr 1004] ; Tltom- 
wicke, Kortboonrt Avenue, Beading. 

PEART : Victor Hobart [Proiolioner 1904] ; 5 Beaconsfield 
Terrace, OorlrakniKUi-Sea. 

POLOL.A8E : Emeat Jotin [/‘rolxittoHer 1905] ; 73 Woml. 
land Road. Bristol. 

SKINNER : Theodore Arthur rProboRoner 1005) ; 
G Chesterfield Road, Rrlstol. 

SMITH: Frank William [/‘rohohoner I905j; May Villa, 
IS Victoria Street. Ncwark.an-TreiiL 

8TEDMAN : William Bernard [Pnbalitmrr 1907] ; 
94 AtheUtan Road, CliltonviUe, Margate. 

TAYLOR: Aubrey George[/Vobalicner 19US]; 13 Durlston 
Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 

WEASER : Laurence Thomas [iVoAoRoncr 1903] ; Holm- 
leigh, London Boad, Southend-on-Sea. 

WILLIS : William Ellas [^/Vobalioiter 1906] ; Oan-yHk>ri, 
Ystrad, Glam. 


Excmptiona from the Intcnnediate Examination. 

The following candidates, who luul attended the 
architectural courses and obtained First-class 
Certiiioatca at the Universities mentioned against 


their names, were grantnl eiuiuption from sitting 
fur the Intermediate Kxomiuation, and hava been 
registered ns Studrutt 

EVANS: Arthur Frederic rProimWCTtfr 1907,; Faukrtivy 
Huum, Presoul, Lancs [School u/ Arehitcetorr, Lirtr- 
miol I'Hitvnniy]. 

NEWNUM : Eric George [ProluUionfr 1007]; 33 Clarrnrr 
Gale Ganlrna, Regent'* Park. N.W, [School of .IrcAi- 
teciuTt, rMiivrtilg College, iModem], 

SMITH: Hugh Prkatley [i'robiuuiNer 1907], 53 Fmleriok 
Road, Edgbasion,Birmingham [.SVAisd of Jrrhi/eetHre, 
l/nieerrity College, Lnixlon]. 

T.VVLOU: Herbert Gilbertson ;/‘roliqtiuHrr I907J; Ingram 
House, Stock wall. S.W. [.School of Anhilectun, l.tter- 
pool Vnirmitg], 

WRIOFTT : Chriaiopher [PrtiioUumer ItfOsj ; Ctmiuughi 
Club, Marble Arch, W. [NcAoid of Arrhf/eeiHre, Lirrr- 
pool t'nivertilg]. 


The Final Fwaminarion 

The Final and Special Exnminadnn, quolifjing 
for candidature os Auociate RJ,B.A„ wna held 
in London from tbo 25th June to the Snl July. 
Of the one hundred and sixteen candidates ex¬ 
amined, thirty-six passed, and the remaining cightv 
were relcgate«l to their studies. The names ami 
addresses of the succesaful candiilatee ore as 
follows:— 
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ItTooanoner laus. Sluiieta 1904]; 
3 Walpole Street. Sloana Square, S.W. 

BOUTCUKR: Charles Geoffrey [/Vo^ltonrr 1904. SludenI 
1905]; 107 The Grove, Camberwell, 8.E. 
BHOMHEJUl: Frank Harold [JVoboltonrr ls99. Student 
19US|; High Street, Ualdock, Herts. 

BUROOlSKi Stephen (FruiMluiner 1900, StndenI 1903]; 

I Kennington Pork Gardena, S.B. 

BURLINOHAM ; Allroil Claude [Pnibatiimer 1904. Student 

19061: Ko*»yvcra, Eveabom. 

CABLE ; James Sydney [Probationer 1903, Student 1904]; 

II Acre Lone, Brixton, S.W. 

CLARK: Charles Walter [J'rolMilunuT 1903. Student lOOGj; 

107 Melfort Ruod, Norbury, S.W. 

COLTHUBST : William Hunter[Probalioiter 1H99. Student 
1901]; Northtiehl House, Tannton. 

CRAMPTOS ; Allred [Probo/hmer 1903, .Student lOtllj; 

Arden House, Belmont Street. Southport, 
DITCHBURN: I^vid William [I'rohaiioner 1901, Student 
lUtl4); 34 Fillibrook Rood, Ls^tenetoue, Eierx. 
DIXON : Reginald Arthur IPrabalioner 1903, Student 
1905]; 73 (treat Barr Street, Birmingham. 

DYKE: David Nichotoe [Probalumer 1905,Nlmlnii 1900); 
^ S Woodland Terrace, Hampton Road, Itedlande, BrietoL 
EMlUtSON : Harry Valentine Milnes [PraboltioMcr 1003. 
.Student 1905]; Belgravia Chambrrm, 94 TIekiria 
Streel, Westminster, K.W. 

EPPS ; Walter M. [S/wrial Ejeontiiuihon]; Femleijrh,” 
Prela Boad, Bexley Heath. 

FARROW: George Reginald [Prohalioner 1904, SludenI 
Rood, Rtreatbom Hill, S.W. 

lORSYTH : Charlet [J'lrtbiMionsr luon. Student 1903]; 

S3 West Cumberland Streel, Olaagow. 

GRIEVE : James [/VnlMRuMr 1904. Student 19061; City 
A^hilect's Depnrtinent, Bradford. 

1««9. Student 
Patk. Sydenham, H.F.. 

[PndwHooer 1904. Student 
lint >p M 17 Denning Hoad, Hampstead, N.W. 
tlULr; Harold Guy [ IVoboiumer 1901, .Student 19041; 
c/o Messrs. Bradshaw di Gass, KM City Road, E.C. 
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JEFFERIEH; Herbert GeorRv [S/wcio/ Examinatum] 
W Poleewell Farb. Em 4 Sheen, S.W. 

JEFFREY: John McNee [IVoia/toner l'J04, SlmUnt 

1906] ; 5 Queen Siiuare Flaw, W.C. 

lANUMAN : FraoeU William [Prohalionxr 1900, Siuiienl 
1004}; 23 St. Jamce Square, Xuttinp Ilill, W, 
IXtVELUCK: Edward '/Vohe/ioner 1000, Sfudm/ 1007]; 
Sunnjoide, lirid(;eo<i. 

UEAKIX: Frank |/Va^/i<mer 1099. Shulent 1906]; 

78 Fep}^« Road, New Cross (late, S.E. 

MILNE : David [Ptobatumfr 1903, Studtnl 19031; S Queen 
S<)aare Flaee. Queen Square, W.C, 

MITCHELL: William Henr^ [I'roitatumxr 1901, Student 
1900); - The Firs,'’ Irlam Boed , Sale. 

OSBORNE: Frank John [iVoeaftoner 1902, Student lOOS]; 

9S Colmon Row, Birmingham. 

FEN Fold); John Thomas [fVc^umer 1903. Student 
1904]; 13 Stndland Street. Hammersmith. W. 

PHII'P: Reginald Arthur Hjatt [Probationer 1901, Student 
1905}; 49 Alttony Road, Cborllon-curo-Hardy, Man¬ 
chester. 

SAYNER: John Harold [iVobuitimer 1900, Student 1906] ; 

8 Willonghby Road, Hampsleail. S.W. 

.SCOTT; James Maxwell IPndntwner 1004. Student 1906}; 

9 Quorrendon .Street, Parson’s Green. S.W. 
HMITHEBH: Alee l/Voba/umer 1899, Speculi Examiua^ 

tim ]: 8 The Avoune, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 
STELKOX : Arthur Wilson ^/‘roiolwmer 1904. Student 

1907] ; Delamen. Chlorirve Gardens. Uelfast. 
TAYLOR: Samuel Pninton [/Voba/ionrr 190.H, Student 

19071; o/o Barry Parker A Raymond Unwin, Letch- 
worth. Herts. 

TBCEILOVE: John Reginald [/Vota/timer 1901, N(ti<L>n/ 

1908] ; Ingram House, Stoekwcll, S.W. 

Tito following; tabic shows the number of failures 
among tbe eighty relegatetl camlidates in each divi¬ 
sion of the Final Examination:— 


I. Design . . 

11. Mouldings and Ornaments . . . Rx 

III. Rutiding Materials . 27 

IV. 1*110019160 of Hygiene . . . ,2.5 

V, Specifications ...... 54 

VI. Construction, Fi>nada/titiu, de. . . 4(l 

VII. CoDstmetlon. Iron and Steel, de. . . 20 


Colonial Examination. 

The following candidate iiafised the Colonial 
Examinaliun hold in Jolutnnesbnrg last year:— 

WOODCOCK : Edgar H. ; Department of Public Works, 
District So. 4, Cradock, Cope Colony. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTIIRAL EDUCATION. 

Standard Examples of Architectural Detailo. 

The Board of Architectural Education is pre¬ 
pared to consider Measured Drawrings of good 
examples of Arcliitectural Dvtails with a view to 
purchase for reproduction and sale to students. 
Drawings should lie mldresaed to “ The Secretary, 
Board of Architectural Fitlucalion, R.I.B.A., 
y Conduit Street, W.” 


ALTERATIONS IN THE EXAMINATIONS. 

The IsTEUMRniATE. 

The following specific subjects will l>e omitted 
from this Examination in future:— 

1 . Classic Ornament. 

2. The characteristic mouldings and ornaments 
of each |ieriod of English architectnro from 
A.D. 1000 to 1550, with their application. 

8. The nrilers of Ureidc and Roman architecture : 
their origin, develnpmenL and application. 

4. Outlines of the history of Mediirval and 
Renaissance architecture in Europe. 

Instead of tbe above, two Papers will he set 
on (1) the (ieneral History of Architecture; and 
(2) tlie Purpoee of Architectural Features in Rela¬ 
tion to tbe jlnildiogs in which they occur. 

Answers to be accompanied by explanatory 
sketches. 

The Final .\nt» Special. 

The following specific subjects will be omitUsI 
from the Examination in future:— 

Subject IL—The principal styles of architec¬ 
ture : their features, mouldings, and ornament, 
(i) The characteristic tnnnldings, Ac., of the special 
style selected by the student; (ii) The charac¬ 
teristic mouldings, Ac., of the principal styles of 
architecture. 

Instead of the above tbe following Pa]>ers will 
be set : — 

iVom»n<;.—The Principles of Architecture: their 
Theory and Ap]dicaiion. LUnstrated by drawings. 

A/temoofu — A written thesis. Illustrated by 
sketches. 

The first Examinations under these new condi¬ 
tions will be held in June 1009. 

By OnDKn ok the CotiNaL. 

The almve changes are the outcome nf the deiibc* 
raUuns of a joint Committee of the Boanl of 
Examiners and the Bnard of Architectural Educa¬ 
tion, ami their object, os stated in tbe recent annual 
report of the latter liody, is to simplify the exami¬ 
nations and bring them into line with the Board's 
syllabus of tiwining published in the Kalendar. 
It hod bi«n felt for some time that the headings of 
the subjects on the Art side of tho Examinations 
were too precise, and rather tended to foster cram¬ 
ming, which the Board of Examiners are anxious 
to avoid. The examiners hare felt themselves pro- 
olnded from going beyoml the exact limits of the 
iM-adings of the subjects, and Uie candidates have 
boon handicapped by the narrow scope of tl»e i|ue 9 - 
tions. It is not intended to make the Examina¬ 
tions harder; but the desire of tlin Board of Archi¬ 
tectural Education and the Board of Examiners 
is to give the camlidates fuller opportunities of 
showing their knowledge and tho results of their 
study than has hitherto lieen pnasihle, 

4 E 
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Architectnrml Course at Sheffield Unirersi^. 

The Dep.irtment of Architectnro at the U Diver¬ 
sity of Siicffielil lias been foamlnl at the dosiru of 
the Shoflield Society of Architects and Surveyors, 
which is a.^odAted with the couticil and the senate 
of the I’niversitv in its raaimgemeui. The Board 
of Arcbit^tural Education have appointed as 
visitors Sir Aston \^ebb, R.A., chairman of the 
Board of Arrhilectoral Education, and Mr. LLalsev 
liicsnlo. The department is instituted to provide 
—(1) systematic coarse of troim'n^' for students 
wishing to became architects, to be taken by them 
before entering an architect’s office, though not 
necessarily Ixifore they are articled. (*2) An ad¬ 
vanced and cundnuaus conrso of study for students 
during their pupilage, and also when they Locome 
tjualilied assistanu. Either course is opori to thnae 
who are already in architects' offices. The courses 
are adapted to the ruouiremenu of the Institute 
Examinations. The I’niversity wilt grant oerti- 
hciitos to students who pass its examinations. 
The lecturer is assisted in the work and super¬ 
vision of the advanced course bv leading membeni 
of the architectural profession in Sheffic-hl. 


Glastonbury Abbey. 

Tbe Bishop of Bath and Wells is endeavouring 
to raise the sum of iUl.OOO, the amount retpiirei] to 
secure ptrmnnently for the Church of England the 
**** which stand the mins of GlMtonlmry 
Abbey. The pro^rty fell into private ownership 
by a grant from the Crown in the reign of Queen 
Eh/.abuth, and since then has [lassed through many 
hands, until it was bought on the Bishop’s Indiaif 
at the anctiou held on 6th June last yk>ar. 

was possibly the earliest 
Christian settlement in Britain; ap{Mrentlv it 
yrnu pniWted by Hamm tiding morasses from'the 
im-asiiiu of the heathen Saxons until tlie time 
when these had become Christian, and were thus 
inclims to preserve the Christian Cliurch. B. «ides 
1*01 iig the resting place of many of our early Huinls 
and of some of our .Saxon kings, it is, as Professor 
r reeman has written of it, the one great religiuiis 
foun^tioii which livtsl through the storm of 
Eng Ish conquest, and in which Briton and 
Englishman have an isjiutl share. 

In a letter recenUy addrosswl to llw President 
of tbe Institute the Bishnii states that the Abbey 
IS secured, hut that he cannot hand it over Ui the 
Church of England until it is free from a mortgage 
which he hml been nbligerl to execute. The legal 
estate has been vested in the diocesan trustees of the 
diooeae, an iMorporate.! body, who hold it subject 
to the directions of a committee, consisting of the 
Archbishop and certain other bishoiw, and an eijual 
numk<r of clergymen and laymen, who are to decide 
ID Hunt Tn&nii6r the pru|HTty can Ik* utted to tho 
best advantage. The rains are. however, not to bo 


restorcd,and such access to them as people have been 
privileged to enjoy is to be permitted. The Bishop 
has Downiisctl over *'25,000 in gifts and promisoi, 
and an anonrmaiu donor has generonslv offered 
to send the Bishop the sum of **2,500 on the 1st 
Oewber if by tliat date be can obtain fresh sub¬ 
scriptions of a similar amount. He is anxioas to 
obtain the rcniiireil sum with the Imst possible 
flelay, anti will be very grateful for coDiribntioii.i, 
which may ho midressod to him at The Palace, 
Wells, SoiDer^i. 


•^‘^•crvatioii Of Aaciefit Moouments* 

At a recent Meeting of tbe .Society for Ihn Pro¬ 
tection of Ancient Buildings, a Paper entitled “ A 
Reasonable Policy for Protecting Ancient Build¬ 
ings " was read by Sir John Stirling Maxwell. It 
was impossible, hi* said, to read the Society's re¬ 
ports without suspecting that it was doing work 
which ought, in some measure at least, to ho done 
by the State. That other countrie.s did a thing was 
no argument why we should do it; hut it was a 
fact that ours was tbe only civiiise<l country in 
which the State bad nioiie no serious to pro* 
^t ancient buildings. Our own dependencies of 
^din and Egypt had, under Lord Curzon and 
Eortl Gronier, embarked on carefnl policies of 
moniinient preservation. He alludul to the fact 
tlittt since lHri2 we ha<l lived under a Monumenta 
Act which specified certain nionuinents, mostly 
prehistoric, which might be voluntarily siirtenderod 
to the Office of Works and maintained by that 
Office, and said that in 1900 Parliament gave 
County Councils power to take charge of buildings 
voluntarily made overti them and tn administer 
^niLi Tolunurily coniribnte<l for their upkeep. 
The author in concliision sketched the following 
outline of a scheme:—(1) We should ernale a Cen¬ 
tral Moniimetil Commission for each of the three 
kingiloiiis. It wuiihl be its business to draw up a 
list of buildings to be classed as national monu- 
mente in each kingdom. The list would include 
the cathedrals, a few exceptional churches, castles, 
anU other cnitslanding Imil.UngB, and a few pro- 
histone iiionuiuents such as Stonehenge. These 
vrould be under tbe direct control of the Coramis- 
sioMrs,and none of them could be Umched without 
thyir sanction. They would have a grant to ad- 
mmistcr say, of *20.00(i a year for England, and 

‘n proportion, with perfect 
freedom to use the money as they thought l>est. 

presenting an annual report and balance-sheet to 

i“' to these central bodies 

w^a^b’e*M«““'nent8 Commission 
for ouch county, whose basiness it would be to 

'ir “Tbiis*‘ of interest in its own 
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Royal Cocnmitsion oo Andent Monuments. 

Mr. Iloruiuian, in the Houh^ of CoiniiioDH on 
iho Hrd J nly, asked tlw Prime Minister wbotber, in 
view of the fact that he had promised to appoint ii 
Ruval Commission to report on the preaen ation of 
ancient buildin;^ and monuments in Wales such 
B8 was already apjiointed for Scotland, he could 
now state whether ho would also appoint one fur 
England, the need of which had been point^ out 
to him in commanicaUuns from the Royal Academy, 
the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal’ Institute of 
British Architects, and other societies. 

Mr. A8<|uiib; Yes, Sir; it is the intention of 
the Government to npiwint a Royal Commission 
to report on the prcsvrvatiou of ancient monu* 
meiits in England. 

Lunl Balcarres: Can the right hon. gentleman 
arrange that these three Roval Commisgions shaU 
hold a conference in order that tlK*y may agree on 
a uniform system of classification, scheduling, and 
measurement of these ancient mnnumenta? 

Mr. Asquith : 1 think it would bo very desirable 
that they should confer together, and 1 will see 
that the noble laird’a saggestioii is considered. 

A Correction. 

The Rev. Charles F. Reeks, writing from The 
Vicarage, Monmontb, 15th July, calls attention to 
a slight error in the notice of bis father, the late 
Afr. C. F. Reeks fi-’.], which appcaml in the 
JouKNAi, for asth April, lie says : “ Whilst my 
father designed the Lodges of Windsor Great PurK 
for the late Queen, the credit of the Maiisoleam 
at Frogmore and Sandringham House is due to 
bis po^er alone, the late .Albert Hnmliert, who 
was architect to tho Priory Park.” 

Architectural Copyright. 

Mr. IHrcks has handed in for publication the 
following letter addressed to him by M. Georges 
Harmami [i7oti.CorT.A/.J on the snhjoct of English 
legislation affecting arehitectiiml copyright, to 
whioli reference was mailo in lilr. Hircks’^s account 
of the Vienna Congress which appeared in the 
JoukMAL for tilh June:— 

134 rue lit Airoli, Aiiris .• 30 juiu 1800. 

Mo.NaiEtm, —A’ous avez bien voulu, en rendnnt 
compte du Congres de Vienne dans le Joibkau 
R.I.K.A., citer mon nom panni lea rapjiorteurs. 
Jo vouB on romorcio vivement. 

Voulez-Toiig me pormctlre tontefois de vous in- 
diquer que je ne crois pas avoir dit que Ics Anglais 
ignoraient los lois ancienriea qui protegent Parchi- 
tocte en Gmndo-Bretagne? mais je crois bien avoir 
indiqne qne vos cenfriireB n'en avaient pas encore 
reclame le bdiieflce, u nm connaiasance. 

L’act do 1766, quo j’invoque, cst lo premier on 
Europe qui ait declare protf-ger les dessins d'un 


sujet d'architecture, e'est an hommagequo jo tiens 
1 ^ rendre it la legislation de votre pays. EUle a 
dovanc^, en cela comme on taut d’antrea cbr.ses, le 
reste du glolie. 

Maia si vous et vos confreres vous n'avez pas 
encore rtclam^ a nm connoisaance le bt-n^flce de 
00 copyright, sauf dans line tentative en 1860, eda 
tient Hiirtout, je crois, it ce i{uo le mpotirt entre le 
copyright du dessinateur d’un sujet irarchitectnre 
et celui que rarchitecte devait rer^mer sur sa cuu- 
struction (the building) n'avait [las iit6 tout it fait 
mis en Evidence. 

Je crois I’avoir fait olairement en 1H9H (Joithnal 
R.I.B.A., p. 285) et au Congres international de 
Londres (1 k1)6, Transactions, pp. 134-152), et 
j'auraia di^ lors bien uiauvaise gnicc a dire en 
1908 que vos confreres peuvent ignorer Pact de 
1766, dont j'ai parle ii Plustitut Royal in 1898. 

Jo |ietiBo surtoul que Pact de 1766 ne saurait 
ctro negligeablo et je ne le traiterais, vous le voyez, 
surtoutjMs d'uucieuue loi, puisquo Pact de 1862 en 
tappclle expresBcment les tenues iiour lea ^tendro 
aux lithographies et autres prccracs modomes de 
reprudnclion. 

J’esja're que vous serez d'accord avee moi pour 
penser quo quand Parchitcete cst protege pour les 
reproductions qu'il tirede ses dessins d'arohitocture, 
et cela resolte dvidemment do Pact de 1766 con- 
fimio par celui do 1802, il peut secouaidcrer coniine 
protege poor les reproductions qu'on fera de sea 
dessins aur lo terrain daiia line construction en 
pierre, briques on autres matcriaux, piiiaque cetto 
roprodnetion ne pent i^tre faite qii’it Paiiio de re- 
productiuiiB en lithogmphie, autographie, (irages 
en bleu ou autrea, de ses dessins. 

C’est cela que j'oi toujonrs desirt’ mettre en Evi¬ 
dence, et je cruia avoir EtE des premiers it lo dire 
dea 1892. J’ai eu Phunneur do lo dire it Plnstitut 
Ri>yal dt-a 1808. 

Vous me fere/, grand plaisir on mo rendant 
jnstico, et pour cela il mo serait sgreahle qne vrus 
veiiillez bien insErer ma lettre dans lo prochain 
Bulletin do Plnstitut Royal. 

Vcuillez agrEer, Mouaieiir, Passuranco de mis 
sentiments los plus distingne-s. 

Geokueb Hauuand [Hon. Corr. il,], 
Avocal. & la Cour d'Appcl de Paris. 
.VotiJM-ur Hudolf Dircks. 

Obituary. 

Mr. At.HEiiT Elwahii Gocoh, Associate 1873, 
of the firm of Mcasra. Giles, Gough, A TroUopo, 
died on the 2Hth June, in bis sixty-sixth year. 
Mr. Gongh served his ardolcs with tho late Arthur 
Edmund Taylor, of Basirigball Street, and was 
afterwards assistant for alxmt a year in the offico 
of Mr. John Taylor, jun., of Parliament Street. 
Ho was then engaged for nearly nine years with 
Dfr. John Norton, late FeUow of the Institnte, the 
last three years carrying on practice on his own 
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account, .\iuoug his principal works at the timt- 
wore prvtuises in Cliorlotto Sltwt, Fitzroy Stiuaro, 
on the siui and over old >'Bults of the I’ercy 
('ha|)el; compleU: restoration of Filton Church, 
Someraetshiro; the premises 10 and 11 Jcrmyn 
Street, mijoiuiug the Criterion ; and extensive ad¬ 
ditions and new lodgi's ,ind cottages at Compton, 
near (lodaluiing. In 1B72 he entorul into part¬ 
nership with the late Mr. John Giles, Mr. J. E. 
Trollope joining tiie finu in 1KH6. The wurks 
carried out in conjunction with hU partners in- 
cluddl the Colony for Epileptics at Longbo, near 
Itlockbum; fever or suiall pox hospitals at llainp- 
stead, Homerton, Carmarthen, Parc Gwyllt, 
Coiford, and Leicester; the wurkhmise at Unm- 
mcrsiuitli; the sick-asylum at Hendon; the 
RsilclilTe lutirmnry at Oxford; workhouse and 
tuhrmariea at Cleveland Street, W., Ham|iet«a<l, 
Highgate, Chelam, and Itethnal Green ; the Salis- 
liury Hotel, Strand; the Hotels Mtdropule at 
Cannes and Monh> Carlo; on hotel at Cap Martin; 
the Hotel Itristid at Iteaulien, France; the Villa 
Cyrros at Cap Martin, for the Empress Eugenie; 
the Chiiteau Malet at Cap d’.Aglio, for Sir E. 
lliildwiu ^lalet; the imbecile asylums at Cater- 
ham and Leavesden, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board; and lunatic asylums for GloiiceaU-rshire 
and Glumorgonahin', and at Abergavenny, Cot- 
ford, Chuddluton, Talgarth, llurghiS, and Brace- 
bridge, and many other public institutions, os well 
a, numerous colleges atsl schools. 

Mr. Fa.XNcifi H.xslam Uloiivm, of Manclicster, 
Fellow, electa! 1S77, who died 80th June, was 
articlal in hi the late Mr. Neale, architect to 
the then Duke of Portland, In 1804 he enteral 
tbo_ office of the late Mr. MallatHl Taylor as 
assisUnt, and nauainal with him three years. 
Leaving Mr. Jlallaud he start4Hl on his own ac¬ 
count, and quickly laid tlie foundations of an ex¬ 
tensive practice, whiob embraced not only tlie 
Mttucbesler district, but many (lorta of Cbeahiru 
and Yurk.shire. Mr. Uldham wo-i twico President 
of the Monebester .Architectural Associatkm prior 
to iU amolgamuliun with Uie Manchester Society 
of .Architects, and he served for a timo on the 
Council of the lustitute. 

Mr. .AiA-iiKn Dabhtbhikx, F.S.A., of Man¬ 
chester, Fellow, elected 1870, Vice • L'retident 
1002 (K’i, dial on the 5th July in his seventieth 
year. Mr. Harbyshire, who camo of an old tjuaker 
family, wa® born at Salford in 1880. He was 
cducati^l at the Friends’ School at Ackworth, and 
at .Alderley, and, after serving hia articles with the 
late Peter B. Alloy, ho coiiimeuoed practice for 
himself at the age of twenty-three. Mr. i'orby- 
shire had a considerable practice os a theatre 
architect. He designed and carried out the 
Comedy Theatre and the Palace of Varieties at 
YlanchMiter, was responsible fur extensive altera¬ 
tions at the Theatre Boyml, and also at the 


Prinou’s, of the same city. He built theatres at 
Itaw tonstnll aud at Exeter, and was commissionetl 
by the late Sir Henry Irving to alter and decorate 
the Lyceum. He built the .Manchester city aliat- 
toira in Water Street, and the lodges at Alexandra 
Pork, Pendleton Town Hall, retilteil and deoo- 
rat«l Kniitsford Parish Church, and restored 
Ordsall Hall. In conjunctinD with his finii, 
Messrs. Ihvrbysbire ,A Smith, bo designed and 
carried out Galtee Castle in County Cork, and 
St. Cyprian's Church, Salfonl. Mr. I>arbyshiro 
was President of the Manchester Society of .Archi¬ 
tects ill lSK)l-2. He was sometimes present at 
the general iiioetings of the Institute, on one 
occasion during his Vice-Presidentship taking the 
Chair in the absence of the Prusideut. In 1H!)7 
he pitslucei] an autobiography nndcr the title 
“ An Architect’s Exjierience, Professiunal, Artistic, 
and TheatricaL” 


COKKESIUNDEXCE. 


Representatioa of Colonial Allied Societies on the 
CooncU. 


To the Editor Jouun-.vi. R.LB.A., 


‘261 h JuHs HHM. 


De.xk Sill, — I believe it is a fact that though the 
Allied Societies in England may be, and are, by the 
election of a prescribed numlierof their Prosiilents, 
represented on the Council of the Rojal Institoto, 
none of the .Allied Societies in the dominions over¬ 
sea can at present be so repreauotetl, Perhaiw at 
this stage the queetion of the desirability of rerisiiig 
these ^nditiuns might be raised with the object 
of giving full time for its consideration. It would 
doubtless be an advantage if tin* meiiiliere overseas 
oriuld feel that they hod more intimate relations 
with the parent society. .And the lattiT society 
itself, if the architects of the whole Empire were 
directly represented on its Council, should be oblo 
to extend iU inlluenoc in ooiiuectiou with archi- 
U<ctural education and other matters of general 
interest. In order to provide lor this it might be 
Bug^^led that a clause on the following lines could 
bo inserted in by-laws tu be framed under the new 
Charter 


“ The Council of the R.I.B. A. shall liavo power to 
provide tliat the Allied Societies or associations of 
members in any ]Mrto of the Empire overseas shall 
be enabled to nominate a Fellow of the R.LB.A. 
resident in England fur election as their representa¬ 
tive on the Ci)imeil of the R.LB.A." 

l>otail.s TOMceming the method of election could 
be dealt with under by-laws to bo framod to meet 
the cam. W e should then be able to provide lor 
a iiOHsible future devobpruent of the principle of 
alliance with reprc-sonlatiun. The members ovor- 
seM are sabscribers, but at present they liave no 
voice in the CotinciL—Yours truly, 

HumtllT C. CORUITTE [F.]. 
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Building Contracts: Builder providing Labour only. 

Ttffif aiid Rlyth tHUrtct Couciliatiim Ocnrd for tli* 
DuMiny TratUt: 'JlHh Jam tUOH. 

To the Editor .loiriutAL — 

Drak Siu,—I enclose you herewith n copy of a 
letter which the above Huani is diatributing among 
architccta and others intereetod, and I am direct^ 
toiwfc if you would insert it in your valuablo Pniier, 
as it is thought that the letter will prove interest¬ 
ing to all connected with the building trade.— 
Yours faithfoUy, Willi.mi H. Uoi’R. 

The letter enclosed is as follows:— 

Drab bin, — A joint Meeting of the Elmployora 
and Otierativcs has been held recently, at the re- 
ipiest of the latter, to omsider a complaint with 
regard to Employers undertaking contracts to find 
the Ulwur only, the material Ijeing oitlier found by 
the ClienL or Owner, or ordered by the Architect. 
The subject has cropped up frequently with tlm 
nien, and with a view to avoiding further friction 
it waa resolved:— 

“That representations be mailo to Owners and 
Architects and others interested, that Ouutracts 
based on Goods being snpplieil by the Owners and 
the bliour only by the Contractor are detrimental 
to the building Trade." 

1 am desired by the above b<xinl to draw your 
attention to the fact that many of the Contracts 
submitteil to the Employers fvir considcrutiun, 
owing to their containing so muuy prime cost sums 
and other items, leave to the builder little more 
than the provision of the labour, which has caused 
much i^understanding adth the Operatives, who 
compLtin that the working rulea are lioing violated 
by the Empluvets. 

The above lluanl venture to draw your attention 
to the terms of Iho reanlutioi^ and ask the favour 
of your support of the spirit of the resolution, 
which is in the best interests, they ixiliove, not 
only of themselves and the tnule, hut of your own 
profossion.—Yours faithfully, 

W. T. Weib, Chairman. 

W. rATMKsoN, lice-Chairmmi. 

\V. 11. Hopk, Employers’ Secretary. 
T. M iLKiNsoN, Operatives’ Secretary. 

Classic Architecture at Washington. 

Cheltta Lodye, ii Tile Strset, S.W.: Hth July lllOrt. 

To the Editor Joua.s'Ati R.I.b.A.,— 

Dkar but,—III Mr. Mawson's interesting niiier, 
“ English and Itab’an Oanlen Architecture," in the 
number of the Jocbsal for 27th Juno, a para¬ 
graph has caught my eye, which may Iw intended 
in a figurative senao. It is os follows:— 

•' Our American cousins are trying hanl to sot 
up an exemplarv classic centre at Washington, 
but I am afraiil that Cousin Jonathan's stock hriok 
will soon show through its cement veneer," &c. 


If this is intended to bo a literal statement of 
fact, Mr. Mawson’a information is at faulL It is 
seven years since I visiietl Washington, and it 
is possible that brick and stucco buildings may 
luiyo been erecteil sinoo I was there; but the 
buildings of the Government are, most of them, 
built of white marble or stone. 

Classic architecture surely should not be out of 
place in the brilliant atmosphere of Washington, 

which is in tlie same degree of latitude as .Athens._ 

I am, dear Sir, faitlifuUy yours, 

Euwin A. AunBV. 


The Woodcarver at St. Paul a 

25a, Street. S*>ulhport. 

July 1U08. 

7V> the Editor Jouunai, R.I.B.A.,— 

Sin,—My attention has boon drawn to the com- 
luuiiicatiou of Mr. W. .1. Gribblo in your issue of 
22nd February, and the replies of Sir. Arthur J. 
Bolton and Mr. .Vmbrose Poynter, in the nnmlier 
of 7th Marcli. If not too late I should like to add 
a few words. 

The letter from Phillip Wood to Hannah Hay- 
hittlo was printeil in the ManchesUr City News 
lor .Slst August 1«7H, aud provoked a good deal 
of oorrosixmdenoo, its authenticity being challenged. 
It was said Ut have been copied from the Miw^l' 
lanoous Collection of Autograph Letters in the 
British Museum, vol. 21, letter C., but on one of the 
correspondents applying to Sfr. Edward A. Bond, 
librarian, for confirmation of tliis, In' replied, •• I 
doubt the eustenco of the letUr of PbiUip Wood 
as printwl in the Manchester City News. Thu 
date is of course incouipatilile with the circum¬ 
stances mentioned in the letter. Besides this the 
phraseology is modem, and the mention of 
Shakespeare Very imiirobable. The reference given 
dojM not corre«iiond with any of the ^^u8enm 
collections of jiaporH." The date as printeil in the 
Mancheater nowsiiaper, however, was 1601), not 
1C»9 as given by Mr. Gribble. If the latter is 
right it would dispose of many of the difficulties 
discussed m the controversy of 1878. 

T^ coiitrovorsy. however, brought out one or 
two interesting facts, which may be worth repoti- 
Uon after thirty years. It appears that Plillip 
Mood 8 letter, ^^Uier with an extract from the 
Report of the Commissioners of Public Works 
oon^rning the building of SL Paul’s, was prinUal 
Edinburgh Jonmal, 11th Becoinbor. 
1841, into which it was auparenlly copied from a 
small work entitled Fu/eW’s Ladies' Memoran¬ 
dum Book /or 1842. The Report of the Commis- 
Proves the cxUtence of a 
Philip HnvbiltJe who, subpanaed from Sud¬ 
bury, Suffolk, “ deposeil there ho received certain 
sums of large amount as per receipts given durini? 
the y^s 1708-4-6-6-7 for carved work in tlw 
Cathedral Church of St Paul. On enquiry from 
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their hunours, ihe commissioners, respecting the 
difference betwixt his mvnio and the name on 
the various roceipis, tb' said Philip Haybittlo 
dejwsed that he married lUnnnli , only daughter 
of Ralph Ilaybittle, sometime a merebaut in 
Cheapside, and by the toniis of the will of bis said 
falberdn-law be was obliged to change his name.” 

An account of the incident related in the letter 
ap^ared in The HiiTur of 1 m 27, as follows: 
“During the Imilding of St. PaoPs Church a 
country carpenter appliwl to the overseer of the 
workmen for employment os a carver. The over¬ 
seer smiled at the tiuin’s temerity, hearing ho had 
never worked iu London. It was observed by Sir 
Christopher, who was present, who, calling the 
man to him, aske<l him what ho had ohieriy worke<] 
ut in the country. • Pig tr.mghs and the like,’ was 
his answer. ‘\Voll, then.' says Sir Christopher, 
‘let us 800 a 8i)ecimcn of your workmanship in a 
sow^ and pigs.* The man retumod in a few days 
haring performed his part with such exquisite 
skill that lie was immediately employed, and in 
fine executoil soiue of the must difiicnlt parts in 
the cathc<iml." Thfire is no name or imtiaJs to 
this short account, and so presumably it emanated 
from the editor of The Mirror. The point of 
interest is whether the existence of the letter was 
known to the writer, or whether, as one of the 
correspondeuts of 1878 maintained, the letter 
itself only dates from alsjut this time (1827i. 
This corresiKiDdent called it a “ clumsy forgery ” 
and held that there was plenty of internal evidence 
of itsbeinga inereinvention. Ili.Hcriticism,however, 
was bnseil principally on the letter being dnUri 1 C«y[ 
and another correspondent replied that •• by simply 
correcting the date the internal evidence of the 
letter is in favour of its authenticity.” In Good 
Wordt tor 1877 there is a tale entitled “ Jasper 
Doane,” by John Saunders, which has the letter fur 
its foundation and in which the incident of the 
carving of the sow and its litter is mentiontsl. 

1 am aware that these facts do not throw any 
fresh light on the authenticity or otherwise of 
Phillip Wood's letter. I should bo extremely glad 
if the publicity given to it in the JoLnuAL would 
once and for all settle the point. Three months 
of desultory controversy in Manchester thirty 
years ago resulted in nothing final. The appfwl 
to the Hritish Museum proved fruitless. All that 
was elicited was that the letter bmi been printed 
in 1841 and that the incident related in it was 
known in 1827. Can anjonc trace it Iwck further 
than this f More important still, has anyone seen 
the original, or even a fscftimile of it?—I am. Sir, 
your oLcditnt servant, 

F. II. Cur.KTHAM. 


RETIKWS. 

UGIIT .LNI) AIR. 

I-ight and Air: A Ttsl-hvok in Tat$iJaled Ftnm /nr 
Architfcti, Unrreiort, and o4hm. H'lBk /nil Urtvrlt 
and IHguU oj Ituling Canrt. Ag Iht laU J'rc/tuur 
lianitter FUlehfr. Fifth Kdttian, rrrtMj bg Jlonittrr 
F, Fletcher and U. J’hillip* Fletcher. t>p. Land., 
1008. I'rice IU. Od. [A. T. baUford, tM High Aoltorw.] 

Rcing out of print a new edition of Fletcher's 
laiuk liecame necessary, and advantage is taken to 
bring this up to date—the important cose of 
Kine V. JolUt (1007) being quoted and the judgment 
of the law lords given in full. The rightly called 
“ all-important case of Coll* v. Hotneand Colonial 
Store* (1904) " is now of course somewhat ancient 
hisUiry, but its effect will never, in my opinion, bo 
altered, l>ecause of—if a mere layman may say so 
—its sound common sense. For, strippetl of all 
verbiage, the judgment, which was unanimous from 
four law lords, lays it down that more diminution 
of Uie light receive by a window will not necessarily 
incur a penalty—either injunction or damages. 
The diminution most be such that it amounts to 
a nuisance. It must be substantial, and so as to 
render occupation of the part affected uncomfort¬ 
able according to the ordinary notions of mankind, 
or, if used for business, so as to bo an interference 
with its beneficial use and occupation. This, of 
course, at once draws the teeth of the mtre hunter 
for damages—the posscRSor (or his advisers) of 
some jiotly unthnugbt-of hole in a wall, possibly 
witwl over—of whom most of us have probably hod 
experience. 

The Coll* case was fought and decided on broad 
general principles—principles centuries old—for 
Lord llalshury quoted a case of 1752 in which 
^nl Ilordwicke rulwl: “ It is not sufficient to say 
it wUl alUir the pUintifib* lights, for then no vacant 
iece of ground could le built on in the city, and 
ere there will be seventeen feet distance, and tho 
law says it must Iw so near as to bo a nuisance.” 

Kine v. Jullt/ does not in my opinion interfere 
in tho least with the principles thus laid down. It 
was altogether a “ special ” rase decided in a 
“sprcial” wav. It was the multiplicity of these 
cases that hod got the question into such a tangle 
that people paid rather than risk the uncertainties 
of an action, and the bureaucracy of Iduckmailers 
battened—and fattened—on the mess crested. 'The 
Coll* case cleared up tho mess, let in tho light 
—the ancient light—and made tUngs clear. 

There have lieen, there will still be, cases where 
serious injury is d< no by wanton buildcre, and 
these cases wiU receive tho attcntii n ami obtain 
tlm relief they undoubtedly deserve. Nothing 
will be moro fatal than to suppose that tho building 
^ner can now do just as he likes because of the 
Coll* case. 

These and many other useful things are pointed 
out in the clearest way in the Iwk under review, 
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which since its first imblioation has been, and 
Baoms still likely to remain, the text-book on the 
subject—at any rate for architects and surveyors. 

It would bo exceedingly interesting to loam from 
some authoritative source if the Colls case has 
caused any, or if so a marked, diminution of actions 
with regard to light and air. 

C. H. Brodik [F.]. 


ENGLISH CHURCH SCREENS. 


Screen* and Gallerie* in SnffUtA CfiurrJte*. By Franei* 
Bond. lUuitrated by 153 Photayra/di* amt 3/ea- 

tured rtraiciny*. 8 -. 190H. Price U*. net. [ffgan/ 
^Ttfwdea Oj^/oni Unirern/^ /V/i*.] 

This is a book which everyone interested in the 
work of the mediarval artist-craftsman of England 
will wish to possess, as well for the interesting de¬ 
scriptions as for the wealth nf illustration. Mr. 
Bond knows his subject, and gives in four wtdl- 
written chapters the result of long and careful 
study. He says in his preface that it has been his 
aini •' to pr^t the subject from an evolutionary 
point of view. The story, therefore, commences 
with the rood and rood beam of the early Christian 
churches; it follows their gradual development on 
the one liand into the chancel screen of the paro¬ 
chial and collegiato churches, on the other ^n.l 
into the quire screen and rood screen of thechurches 
of the monks and regular canons. Finally it traces 
to the trinsjiosition of the rood lofts the gallcriod 
churches of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tuncs.” 


In the first chapter he traces the deitdopment 
of the choir screen from two sources, partly ^tar 
fences in several forms, records of which romain 
from the limes when the church came out of the 
mtneombs, and partly from the supports under tlie 
beam which ewed the rood and the attendant 
figures. He gives other suggmtions for the origin 
of screens that have found favour, hut which seems 
lierhaps less luitural; and he tells of the practical 
use of and reason for the popularity of the 
screen. 

Chapter IL, the bulk of the Iwok, is about chancel 
serins and gaUsries in parish churches. The 
various forms and uses of screens are described, 
the relative merits of stone and oak are discusseii. 
The construction of oak screens is briefiy dmcrilicd 
in a short clause, and there is an interesting clause 
on the cost of screens. Then comes a description 
of the screens of East .\nglia, Devon and Somerset, 
and the Welsh screens, the throe districts in which 
m^ are found, with an account of tlw carved and 

K inUsI ornament. Under the heading “Chrono- 
?y of Screens ” we loam that parochial screens 
began in the thirteenth century in England, but 
very few were built before 1315, ami in Devon none 
remain of earlier date than the fifteenth century, 
and few before the late years of it. 

Screens were built in those parts of England 


where there wore peace and prosperity, and “ when 
people thought nothing too good for their religion 
and their church." “ It was not till Hanoverian 
daw that screen building dioil away." 

The rood, the rood bo^, and the rood loft are 
each described in a separate clause together with 
the approaches to and the use of the loft. 

Ihe author gives an interesting account of 
tyinpanic screens, iu!. those solid screens usually 
painted which filled the chancel arch, to which 
the holy-roud and the attendant figures were 
fixed. 


The destracUon of screens is sad reading, and it 
IS lierhaps best not to dwell on it. Mr. Bond gives 
tlm cold facte of how this hateful work begun in 
1547 has gone on tUl the present time. He tells 
how Kveral of^ the rood bifte were turned into 
galleries and private pews, how others were moved 
Ui the west end of the church for the parish band 
and choir; bow later new galleries were built in 
this position, and how side giilleriea were a natural 
des'elopnient. 

He gives an interesting account of some of the 
pansh liands and the instmments and music tbev 
played. '' 

Chapter HI. is about choir screens of churches 
of secular canons. “ There is no markeil difiTorenco 
between the choir st'reens of the |iariah churches 
and thaw of the greater collegiate churches and 
the cathedrals of the old foundation, except that 
the latter are on a grander scale, are of solid atone, 
always had lofts, and were used much more exten¬ 
sively in consofiuonce of the greater elaboration of 
oolleguite and cathedral services.” 

The lut chapter tells us the differentia of screens 
in the churches of monks and regular canoms. “ It 
IS largely from ignorance of or indifference to " 
tto fact that the arrangements of the chiirchos 
of the r^lars wore .iiiite different from those of 
parish churches »tliat so much confusion has been 
introduced into the history of English chureh 
sc^ns; what was true only of monastic screens 
being Msumod to bo true also of colh^iate and 
|»rochial ones. Even when it is recognised that 
there WM not one but at least two distinct screens 
—one the pulpitum or quire screen, the other the 
rood screen—in a church of monks or regular 
caMns, the two are constantly oonfoundeil.” In 
order to avoid such confusion it may be suggested 
that in future, where there are two screens, the 
terms puljntwn and quire screen should be confined 
to the eastern, and the term roal screen to the 
western of Uie two; while, when pulpitum ami 
blended in one, as in a parish 
church. It should be BiKiken of as a chancel screen. 

1 oo pulpitum differed from the rood Bcreen in many 
wavs. It fonned the oaamrn barrier of tlie quire 
and against the eastern face of it ivero placed the 
r^iirn stalls, tjs. thoeo facing east of the greater 
omcials of the bouse. It u-as much broadw than 
the rood screen, often occupying, when plii^l 
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in the nare, a whole hay, t.g. at Norwich, while 
tno screen wm often merely a wall between 
two piers; it is described as a wall in the Jiitet of 
VuTham. The pulpit urn always had a spacioos 
loft above it and carried the organ. Down below 
It there was a aingla central passage throngh into 
the quire On its western face there was a side 
altar on either side of the central doorway." “ The 


rounding buildings, the monks or canons entered 
the nave bv the western of the two doorways le^. 
ing from the cloister, and marching up the nave in 
double file took their stand on the double row of 
pro^moniU stones laid for that pnrpoeo down the 
<»ntre of tlie nave, and there made their principal 
sUtjon before the Jesus altar. Then they passed 
In hto files through the two doorways of the mod 



Mixtouan, 
Fnm. Mr. ^ 


^1 screen was normally a solid wall with a little 
doorway on either side ; . . . alsive it was a loft • 
above ttie loft was the great rood and tho kfory and 
John : betworm the side doorways was a centra] 
‘ sometimes called the Jeans 

altar. . . . Towards tho end of the great Snmlay 
procession, when all the rest of the church bad Leon 
pcnuiibiilated, as well as the cloister and its aur- 


»n,i .T. procession formed in double file 

Mlo^ Uirongh the single central doorway of 

extremely well selected. illustrations 
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EXOLISH CHrRCH SCREEXS 


I noti ce th at metal soroeiu find no place. It ie 
true, of ooi^, that metal vras not used in EngIwd 
for chanoel screena. but there are very beantiful 
chMl^'^°* drought-iron in come catbed^ 


evidenoe to prove ^t these beautiful scraene were 
the work of Englishmen generally living and work- 
u^m the neighbourhood. I have lo^ been con- 
vin^ of thi^ and, further. I beliew that, given 
similar condibons of training and work, in a couple 



Ksrn>5. 

rnw »tr. rnM. B«r« Snmm. n4 Otilrrim ta 


* 1 ?^* “•^ wthor edition. Mr. Bond could describe 
^ “n’f “>® mediums of the painters of 

Anglian soreena. Ue tolU just enough 
to make one want to know more. He brings stroSg 


of OTnemtions Englishmen could do as good and 
u l^utiful work again. One may parlmiM hoM 
that a future edition, which will cortai^y bo^ant^ 
soon, may not he printed on clay-paper.^ ^ 
CHAHnlsa Si-oo.vbb fJf.J. 

4 r 
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THE FEA^T'O-BRmSU EXHIBITION OF SCIENC E, ARTS, .VXD INDUSTRIES, 

LONDON 1908. 

By J. Nixon Hobafikld [.4.]. 



nuxco-samjiB KXHninuN: bawuxis Tir«r. 


nuo ratf/Mi C M n a . 


T he Duke of .Argyll, in his inangural address at 
the SoTcnth International Congress uf .Archi¬ 
tects, said:—“ Archltccturo is a great art, 
one which allows of no shirking. There is 
no such thing as impressionist architecture. It is 
on art which is tlmrough, real, and earnest. I do 
not think we need be asliamed of what we can 
show our friends from abroad in the shape of 
English architecture." With that apprecialire 
statement an English architect will not disagree; 
on the contrary, he will endeavour to achieve the 
ideal which it suggests, and to justify its utterance. 
Nevertheless lie will observe that there is an ex¬ 
ception. and strangely enjugh, as Honorary Tresi- 
dent of the Franco-Britisb Exhibition, his Grace 
lias been brought into touch with the greatest 
opportunity for impressionist architecture which 
tiM occurred in this country. Here was a field 
wherein to sport with an architecture that was 
neither real nor thorough, expressly to show our 
friends from abroad what wo could do. Such 
opportunities are rare, but when they occur they 
reUeve architecture of the restrictions which are 
sometimes re8|)onsibIe for failure, but occasionally 
are directly conducive to success. 


(Jne must envy any nion the chance to model in 
plaster the fantasies which he dare not attempt 
in stone, to make experiments which be dare not 
risk in serious work, anil to revel in a grandeur of 
size and scale which is not permitted bv the cost 
of |>ennanGnt building. An international exhibi¬ 
tion is the only opportunity for attempting, in a 
tangible form, such unlimited conceptions as are 
anntuUly wasted in competition for the Tite Prize 
and Soane Medallion. This country seems to he 
ilcniod such upixirtanities. Our form of govern¬ 
ment docs not appear to bo adaptcil to fostering 
artistic efforts. The riovemment did not take 
official cognisance of the Congress of Architects in 
London, and one gathers that it is not officially 
aware of the Franco-British Exhibition. Never¬ 
theless that cxhibitifin approximates to the status 
of the International Exlilbitions of Paris, St. Louis, 
»Vc., and at the least is one of first-class import- 
ance, giving rise to hojies of great things. Unfor- 
tnnately, however, if such hopes have been en¬ 
gendered, they have lieen cnielly disajipointcd. 

Onr friends from ahrood will not experience a 
sense of welcome such as was expressed by the 
monumental entrance which graced the Place do 
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la Concorde in 1900; they will miss tho sense of 
breadth and freedom which whs expressed by the 
oninterraplcd lines stretching from the Trocndero 
to the Cascailes of the Electric Hall, and from the 
Champs Elys^ to the dome of the Invnlidea; 
and, above all, they will miss the sense of grandeur 
and importance which can bo girjn only hy ex¬ 
travagance of size and greatness of architectural 
scale, such os was maintained ut St. Louis. It 
is true they will nut be met by the bare ami 
basineas-like row of turnstiles which confronted 


Tho Exhibitiou might liave formed a decisive 
step towards the " education of the public in archi- 
tocturo,'* an object which has been recently dis¬ 
cussed, and which wo all support, not from a morbid 
desire far public admiration, but because it is a 
necessity for the progrev; of the art we servn. As 
It is, it may do something in that direction, but it 
might liave done a good deal more. 

It is difilcnlt to imagine wlmt the point of view 
of the average visitor may bo. One might expect 
to find a painter or sculptor enjoying the odlection 



m com or ioiiocb. 


r. jr. aoM, Skoamri awk. 


the visitor to Loiiisiaua. They will find an en¬ 
trance, in fact they may find two entrances, and 
be consequently perplexed, but they will find that 
the views are limited, that the buildings are squat, 
and that even such details as lamp standards and 
seats are of commonplace {sittera, showing no 
attempt to help an advance in public taste. It 
is to be ho])ed that they will nut regard the 
Exhibition, ss a whole, os representative of archi¬ 
tecture in England, for this splendid occasion for 
unfctterwl design on a grand scale has Iteen lust to 
English architecture, and it is painfnlly apparent 
that the factor of cost has not been excluded. 


of iiiasterpiDces in the Fine Art Palace, or to find 
a musician watching tlie talented condnotor of 
the band in the Elite Gardens, or a farmer's son 
contemplating emigration in a Colonial Pavilion; 
for certainly, whatever a man's calling may lie, ho 
will find something to his taste, and the liest of its 
kind; but tlie Exhibition as a whole should have 
been to conceived tliat every visitor would have 
henii indelibly impressed by a pou'crful architectural 
composition. 

Tho general plnn is a good one np to a point, 
and it may bo noted that it Isiars a striking 
resemblance to that of a cathedral, with features 
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corresponding to aisles, transepts, and ohevet. 
Tlie main axis, however, is interrupted by a series 
of cross-buildings. It is a pity that the man who 
adopted (perhaps from Bilargate) the simple and 
snccessful idea of placing a liandstand in an ex* 
cavated arena is responsiblo for having interrupted 
what might liare been a magnificent view from 
end to end of the grounds. However, a compre¬ 
hensive idea of the show can doubtless be gained 
from a balloon. 


ideal manner. It includes the woric of French and 
British architects of high attainments. Accord¬ 
ing to the official catalogue, the Architect-in-Chief 
(in collaboration with Mr. Kiralfy) is M. M. 
Toudoire, with whom were associated the fallow¬ 
ing:—MM. E. Coste, Buquesne, A. Levard, C. 
Martello, Edouard Crevel, Joulin, Maurice Luoot, 
Rene Patrouillard, G. Thorimbert. 

The Hon. Consulting Architect was Mr. John 
Belcher, A.K.A., Past President R.l.l)..\. (Decora- 



T am informtwl that the block plan was devised 
by Mr, Imre Kiralfy, the Commisrioner-General 
of the Exhibition, and that he not only allocated 
the sites of the boildings, but actiully ordered 
their steel framework, thus fixing their dimensions 
and general form. Then, and not until then, were 
architects consulted. It is duo to the architects 
who have been engaged to point out this unfor¬ 
tunate example of the vulgar error of putting tbo 
wrong end of the stick before the horse. 

With the %-ery severe initial handicap above de¬ 
scribed, the arcUtectural work was arranged in an 


tivc Arts Palace 4c,*), with wham were Messrs. 
Lionel G. Detmar [A.) (Palace of French Applied 
Arte), Jas. B. hulton [A.J (British Applied Arts 
PoImo), and C, Gascoigne (British Education 
Building •). ^ I have not l>eoo able to a.scertain for 
which building each of our French confrerGS is 
responsible, but Mr. Belcher has kindly indicatol 
how the work was apportioned between the British 
architects. 

• "ae suthor much regrotii that then boildinet «cr« net 
c^plvlMl in timB for photograph* of thorn (o appear in 
the preoent paper. 
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The m&in entnocc is &t s coDsid^rsblo distiiDC6 
from the grounds, to which it is connected by a 
series of haUn built above the ground level, thus 
forming a long, crooked passage or Chinese bridge 
in which many exhibits are displayed. On paper 
it appears to hang to the main plan as a tail 
hangs to a kite. The point of juncture is the 
secondary or Wood Lane entrance. This entrance 
leads immediately to the Court of Honour, a small 
quadrangle surrounded by buildings treated with 
fa^ides in the land of Indian architecture that 


which is to be seen at the other eisl of the oontral 
axis. 

The next group of buildings surrounds a con¬ 
siderable area of landscape gardens called the 
Court of Arts, and it is there that .Architecture has 
her best display. One oonld wish that the buildings 
were some twenty or thirty feet higher, so as to 
bear a more snitable proportion to the area they 
enclose, and that they were so decorated as to 
introduce masses of Pompeian colour. Those to 
the left are tbo work of the British aiehitects, and 



nunui «m.ui> urn rMant, jta. a. muoi, AacnmrT. 


one associates with Earl's Court: indeed it appears 
to be the work of the man who designeil the Indian 
buiblings at that Exhibition. It is rich in crisp 
detail, to some extent recalling Byzantine foliage. 
The quadrangle contains an area of water spann^ 
by a bridge; and the surrounding pavement, which 
is identical with that of the Digue at Ostend. 
concocts to a series of piers over the water. Every 
possible feature is surmounted by a dome or 
cupola, and the whole gives a very lively, though 
somewhat cramped and crowded, effect. Strangely 
enongh it does not include the Indian Pavilion, 


those to tbo right are French; and it is encouraging 
to note that the British work does not suffer from 
its propinquity to that of our talented neighbours. 
Perhaps the French architects have become used 
to indulging their fantastic ideas in buildings of 
this kind, and have in this case overstepped the 
mark and become a Ut eccentric, while certainly 
the British efforts are not to bo cla ssed as “ exhi¬ 
bition architecture,” although they are gay and 
original. I am particularly fond of the screen 
colonnade connecting the Decorative Arts Palace 
to the Indian Court, The b uilding at each end has 
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n fl&ti dome, and the intenuediate buildings have 
towers. The tower of the Palace of Music has a 
remarkable gridiron treatment, which, no doubt, 
is intended to suggest some weird instrument of 
music; and the towers of the Palace of Women’s 
Work are suggestive of cones of menthol, while 
the corresponding towers on the British side of the 
axis are freely ornate but more strictly architectural. 
The group of six towers thus formed seems to fail, 
because they are all of very much the same sire, 


does not appear to be any motif for this canal, so 
it may be oonclnded that it was created as an 
excuse for the mediocre bridges which cross it, and 
the positively ugly boats which perambulate its 
course. If each bridge had formed part of the 
architectural scheme of the building to which it 
gave access, the canal would have been welcome, 
but they are of a stereotype pattern, with blind 
balustrades awkwardly cutting into the archivolt 
mouldings, and with spandrils filled with stalactic 



tua CASAUUM rATlUOX. 




and luck a dominant feature to pull them all 
together. Each building considered ajiart has 
distinct merit, but together they are lost In the 
same way each division of the Exhibition grounds 
has merit, but that merit is not accumulated, and 
therefore does not tell. 

In an obscure position the Britiah Education 
Building is being erected, and promises a simple 
and scholarly facade. 

The Court of Arts is intersected by two sides of 
a square canal, or, to use the flattering official 
designation, lagoon, which has been cut in cotmcc- 
tion with the lake of the Court of Honour. There 


ornament which hardly ocmes up to tbe level of 
the decorations of an aiiuariiim grotto at a seasido 
resort. Whore the canal passes the front of the 
Decorative Arts Palace it is divided to form an 
island, for which Mr. Belcher had prepand an 
interesting design based upon the well-known form 
of a classical ship; but I understand his project 
was aliandoned, presumably on the ground that it 
woulil bo unproductive. 

The I'.lite (lardens are surrounded by very orna¬ 
mental clubs and restaurants, and at one comer is 
a noteworthy little building called the Pavilion 
Louis XV. On one side is the Stadium, which 
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hfts not be«n finished- by a screen wall as was 
apparently contemplated; so that wo do not seo 
whether an architect of to-day conU profit by the 
nnsnccessful treatment of the Colosseum at Borne, 
and show how it ought to have been done. This 
is to be regretted, for In its present state the 
Btadinm is hidden by the neighbouring buildings 
to such an extent that one ha^y realises that it is 
there. The concurrence of the Olympic Games 
and the Exhibition in this country is no mere 


the gem of the Exhibition, namely the PaTillon 
Delieux. This paTilion, a design of M. Toudoire, 
is eesendally an exhibition building, engaging, 
attractive, and expressive of its purpose. 
CoUeedvite Andre Ddlieux is particularly interest¬ 
ing to architects. It seems that abont a year ago 
M. D^lieux decided to take an active step as 
patron of struggling artists, and to give thorn an 
opportunity to exhibit at Bbepherd's Bush free of 
cost. Accordingly, he has at his own expense 



ooincidenoe, and the connection between the two 
ahould have found architectural expression by 
moans of a mutual entrance-way which would have 
added to the snccoss of both. The Stadium ia 
stated to have accommodation for 68,000 spectators, 
and its sire can be gauged by comparing this figure 
with that of the Boman Amphitheatre, which is 
estimated by Fergusson at 50,000 seating capacity. 

On the other side ia the Garden of Progress 
contained by the Machinery Halls. In this garden 
Is the City of Paris Pavilion, which does not come 
up to the traditions of that city; and opposite is 


collected together from some two hundred designers 
examples of modem furniture, metal-work, jewel¬ 
lery, potteiy, enamels, glass, tapestry, la^ Ac., 
brought them to London anil exhibited them in 
this deligbtfni building. The whole of this exhibit 
naturally and intentionally shows the combined 
efibrt of what may be described os the “Arty- 
Crafty” School. We most all sympathise with 
and admire the ideal of invention untrammelled by 
tradition, and here it is shown that tradition may 
fitly take a second place, although of course its 
lessons must ever be ramambored. 
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In tbo “ Cborot *' aro tho Pavilions of tho 
Colonies, notAble among which is the Canadian 
boilding, which escapes the general fault of being 
under scale. The keystones are too big and the 
dome is much too small, but it is a line boilding and 
contains a fine eihibiL 

The French Colonial buildings, on the other 
side, are also fnll of interest, and there is a very nice 
doorway to the Palais des Colonies. Tbe greater 
part of thU end of tbe Exhibition, however, consists 


of the kiosks ate very dainty. It is to be regretted 
that kiosks are practically unknown in unr streets. 
They would be very useful, for example, at street 
oocners and tramway junctions, and would add a 
touch of colour and gaiety to a workaday London. 

Some of the daily papers aro rupresantod. Tbe 
architect of the Daily Teteyraph boilding has 
given a dignified and refined treatment suitable to 
the paper; but with the deplorable examples of Pisa 
and Itavonna before him he really ought not to have 



tUrm # Hmarng, 
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of a sort of apddal Pike, with all the side attractions 
insepanblu from an exhibition. 

It seems that every exhibition must necessarily be 
associated with some mocbanical monstrosity, and 
in this case the “ Flip Flap *' marks a great advance 
on its predecessors, inasmuch as it is intermit¬ 
tently obeeured. Nevertheless this colossal pair of 
dividers is to be seen from time to timw biaecting 
the heavens. 

Of tbe smaller bnildings tboee of the Gramophone 
and Perrier Companies serve to show what can be 
done with a simple idea in a lesser way, and many 


designed an oval dome. From any point of view 
it sooms to be out of drawing. Contrasted with 
this is the ornate pavilion of a paper to which JIfr. 
Punch referred as " a bright little shceL" Here a 
number of aggressive and inoonsetiuunt features 
lead up to an ^vortisemenL 

Within the bnildings the French are at a great 
ailvantagB in having their goods displayed in 
groups of showcases of simple uniform design. 
Tbe stand of the Byrrh Company, however, is 
unique, and M. Emile Bertrand is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon its snccesa. The English exhibits 
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havD not been brought into line in this way, and 
the stands show tlM nncontrollod efforts of shop- 
fitters clashing harshly together. 

An instructive experiment in illumination was 
tried at St. Louis, where the colonnades were fitted 
with a row of lamps up the bock of each column, 
like the buttons of a lady's dress. In elevation the 
result was delightful, and hy day the bristly and 


effective, especially in the Court of Honunr; and as 
the long summer twilight fades into night the in¬ 
fectious gaiety of the ooemopolitan throng around 
the bandstands helps the illusion that even we 
Britishers can lose ourselves in dreamlotid. 

This country initiated the idea of an International 
Exhibition in 1651, and the unmistakable sky-line 
of the Crystal Palace may still be seen from the 
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unshaven effect of the usual outlining in lamps was 
avoided. This idea of luminous inversion lias been 
carried to its logical condusion at the National 
Opera House at Paris, whore the lamps are con¬ 
cealed, but so placed os to light up the spaces which 
by day are in shadow, thus taming the facade in¬ 
side out like a photographic negative. No advance 
ba« been made in this direction at the Franco- 
British Exhibition, but the illuminations ore yery 


Downs, but it is doubtfu] whether we shall ever 
again have an international exhibition oSlcially 
autbenticatod which will bold its own among the 
fairs of the world. It will certainly be unnecessary 
if Paris continues her series of exhibitions at 
intervals of a decaik, as I sincerely hope she will, 
for there is nothing at Shepherd's Bush which 
will give her an excuse for omitting the Fair due 
in 1911. 
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THE C^HORCH OF THE HOLY TR^HTY, TWYXHAM, COitilOxYLY 
CALLED CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY, HAMPSHIRE. 

By G. ,1. Coombs, A.R.C.A. (Lontl.), 

Heui or Ouumnnrr or ABCBmccrrsK, Lbem ScBoot or Abt. 

Read before the Leeds and Yorkshire ArchUectnral Society, i6th January 1908. 

T his fine pnory church, which gives its name of airistchurch to a small town in the 
Bouth-wesiem comer of Hampshire, al)ont four miles east of Bouraemoulh, is sitnated 
just alwve the junction of two rivers, the Dorset Stour and the Wiltshire Avon. Kb 
the smroundmg conntrj- is low-lying, the siso and position of the building make it a very 
prominent object for a good distance round, esitecially from the seaward side. From the tower 
nn a fine day a splendid view is obtainable; to the south and west is the stretch of sea 
lietween Hurst Castle and the Isle of Purbeck ; to the east and north extends the vale of the 
Avon, with the borders of the Now Forest on the one hand and the wooded country towards 
Hum on the other. It is surprising that it is not better known, for it is in a remarkable 
state of preservation, and comprising as it does examplee of every period from the Saxon or 
Early Norman of its crypts to the Early Renaissance of its chantries, it forms an excellent 
place of study for any architectural student. Welby Pugin was intimately connected with 
the church, so that it is very probable that the revival of Gothic architecture owes more to 
this building than is generally recognised. The present altar table was given to the church 
by Pugin, and is his own design and handiwork. Permission to sketch or photograph is 
readily granted by the present Vicar, and students are given every facility for study. 


FOUNDATION, Ac 

The origin of the church is lost, as in many other cases, and it is difficult to fix definite 
dates owing to the scarcity of documentary evidence. In some insUnces dates given in wills 
help to fix with more certainty the dates of various parts, and the dates of the dedications of 
some of the altars are known. 

TIUii] Mts VoL XT. KOw Uc-Si Aa^iuil 1M6. 
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As seems to be the case with most; ancient buildings, legends have accumulated round 
the early part of its history, and some of tliese are interesting. According to one legend, 
even the site of the church was chosen by miraculous means. It was intended, so it is said, 
to buUd the church on St. Catherine’s Hill, an eminence nearly two miles away from its 
present site, but the stones that were laid during the day were removed during the night 
to the present site, and so it came alwut that the building was erected on the flat lands of 
Saxon Tweoxneji, or Twynham. Supernatural happenings did not cease even when the human 
builders began to erect the church on the site thus chosen, for the legends tell how a stranger 
workman heljwd in the work, but never was he seen to eat with the other workmen, 
neither did he ever come to receive [Miyment for his work. On one occasion a beam had been 
cut too short for the {K>sition it had to occupy, and was left during the night; but when the 
workmen came the next morning it was lengthened and up in its place. The beam repcirted 
to have been lengthened in this way is still pointed out in the church. It is said to have 
l>een one of the roof timbers of the Norman apse to the choir, but now is seen in tlio later 
part of the church over the ambulatory, the old timl>er8, when sound, having l)een used in 
later work. These happenings led the clergj' to come to tho conclusion that the stranger 
workman mu-st have been the Second Person of the Trinity Himself, and the building He had 
helped to erect was dedicated to Christ, ns well as to the Holy Trinity, and the name of tho 
town altered from Twynham to Christchurch. 

It is difficult to draw the line between myth and historical fact, so uncertain is the 
evidence relating to the early history of the church ; hence no date cun with certainty be 
assigned to the foundation. It has been attributed to .EtbelsUin, but this hardly appears 
probable. What is certain is that in the time of Edward tho Confessor there was a church of 
the Holy Trinity at Twynham held by a dean and college of secular canons. 

According to the legend, it had been at first intende«l to dedicate the church to the Holy 
Trinity, and this, in all probability, was done as well as b]>ecially dedicating it to Christ. In 
Domesday Book the double name occurs, while at a later i>ericMl the high alhir of the canons 
was dedicated to the Holy Saviour, and the high altar of the parish to the Holy Trinity. 

Whatever church was erected during this early iwriod was swept away by that famous 
builder iialph Ilumbard, X>ean of Christchurch, afterwards Bishop of Durham, to make room 
for a Norman building, and this formed the nucleus of the existing building. The college f»f 
secular canons held the church until IDW, when, in the timii of Ik*an Hilary (afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester), the secular canons wore replaced by .\agustinian canons, and the 
church liecame part of an Augustinian priory. This change was made in accordance with 
the wishes of Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester, the gnindson of William the Conqueror, 
and who is romembere<l by having founded the HospiUil of St. Cross, near Winchester. 

As a consequence of tho dissolution of the monasteries, the church was hande<l over to 
tho parish as the parish church by a grant to the churchwanlens, ’ifird Octolwr 1540; and 
since then practically all building operations have been restorations. The church l>eing 
hand^ over in this way was saved from the destruction which was the lot of many similar 
buildings at this perio<l. The domestic buildings and cloisters l)elonging to the monastery 
gradually disappeared, and now there are no traces of them to be seen except a bouse which 
was formerly the porter's b>dge: this stands some distance to the west of the tower, and in a 
line with the south wall of the nave. It was built by one of tho priors in tho sixteenth century. 
In modem times (circa 1776) a house has been built on the site of the monasterv, and so it 
hardly appears prolmble that the plan of the monastic buildings will ever lai completely 
excavated, though in digging for the foundations of this house a good deal of the plan was 
unearthed. 
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HISTORY OP PRESENT BUILDING. 


In dealing with the existing boildlng I shall endeavour to 
foundation in Saxon times to its present condition. 


trace its development from its 


NOBIUN. 


The prewnt building was commenced without any doubt by Ralph Flambard about 1098 
oil the foundations of Saxon buildings which were destroyed to make room for the new 



rio. —cauarcavacB nuosT s aurr aLSTATinv. 


chureh. Ilambard may liave started building this church liofore being appoinleil Bishop 

109 ^ 0 “’"’ f Christchurch was commenced after 

1OT9 y^r of Homl^rds succession to the bishopric, and that Flambard copied or 
adapted at Chnstchurch the work he found already built at I>urham. 

Of the church planned by Flambard a great portion is existing at the present time the 
nave, transepts, and apaidal ends of crypts under both transepts all being Norman, though with 
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additions and alterations of later date. The plan was traditional, consisting of nave, aisles, 
taansepts with aiMoe on east walls and apsidal east end. with probably a tower at the crossing, 
pie iMirts of t^ church still remaining form an excellent example of Norman work, being 
bold and massive, with typical omamontation in capitals. See. The crypts under the presbytery 
and transepts are the earliest portions of the building, probably being remains of the Saxon 
church; the two under the transepts have each a later apsidal east end. and are covered 
with rude barrel vaults with arches thrown across at intervals to strengthen them. Both of 
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these crypts have b^ used for bnrial purposes ; they are about 33 feet by 13 feet, the north 
one being 9 feet 8 inches to top of barrel vault and the north one 8 feet 7 inches, though 
originally Uiey wore higher, the floor having been raisisl. The vaults spring from a rude 
imi>o8t mould, there being no capitals in either crypt, except two simple cushion capitals in 
the north crypt to receive the vaulting ribs of the apsidal end. 

The north crypt is the better lighted of the two, having small deeply splayed windows on the 
north Bide and at both ends. The crjpt under the south transept is much worse off as regards 
light, having only one small window and a sort of light let into the sill of the apse window above. 
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The crypt onder the presbytery I have been unable to examine, as it is the family vault 
of the Earls of Malmesbury, the key being kept in their possession. The advowson of the 
I>ariBh was purchase<1 by one of the ancestors of the present Earl in the nineteenth century, 
and the holder of the title takes the great tithe, amounting to about £4,000 per annum, 
while the Vicar has to be content with the small tithe, which only omounts to a very small 
fraction of the great tithe. 

The nave is a splendid example of Early Norman, built chiefly in the reign of William 
Rufus, but the clerestory was added during the Early English period. There are seven bays 
in the nave, all of them being Norman. Originally there were nine hays, the western one 



f.^<iiaiffTcsrBca ruiMir: wnoji thsovuii )(4ra. 


being smaller than the others, the original west front extending beyond the west wall of the 
existing tower. Before the present tower was built the west front was destroyed; the lower was 
built within the church, taking up the space of the last two western bays of the original nave. 
The piers are rectangular in plan, with coupled semicircular shafts attached on all four sides, 
the pair facing the nave being carried up to the clerestory level to form vaulting shafts, and 
being capped with Early English capitals. In all probability there was a flat ceiling at this 
level l)efore the clerestory was added. 

The half shafts on the east and west sides of the piers are continued round the arch 
al)ove tlje capitals, and form the arch-mould of the nave arcade. The average size of these 
piers is about 7 feet by 6 feet; but those at the crossing, probably being intended to carry a 
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Norman tower, are much larger, being aboat 11 feet 9 inches by 6 feet 8 inches. The 
structural evidence as to the intention of the boilders to erect a tower at the crossing is 
strong, for besides the evidence of these large piers there is the fact of the east wall of the 
crossing being carried up alwve the roof of the original choir as if forming the eastern 
face of the tower, and Ijeing pierced by two 
semicircular-headed windows. Though the 
structural evidence is strong in favour of 
the intention to build n tower, there is little 
documentary evidence to prove definitely 
whether the tower was actually erected or 
nut, though on the seal of the church is 
represented a Norman church with a central 
tower, and similar representations are seen 
on later bosses, d’c., in various parts of the 
church. The capitals of the nave piers are 
various; some are carved with grotesque 
decoration, but the majority are simple 
cushion capitals. The moulded l>ases of 
the piers are partly hidden at the present 
time by the i)ew3. The spandrils between 
the arches of the nave arcade and tlie string¬ 
course of the triforinm level are filled in 
with a simple diaper of hatchet work. 

On both sides of the nave the triforium 
consists in each Ijay of two semicircular 
arches supported by a central shaft and 
enclosed by a semicircular arch with bold 
moulding springing from engaged shafts. 

The easternmost bay on the north side is 
the most beautiful, and is a fine specimen 
of Decorated Norman work : it is enriched 
with Hcalework in the tymiianum between 
the small arches and the enclosing arch. 

The Bubsidiaiy arches are also enriched 
with the billet moulding, and the central 
shaft is enriched with twisted decoration. 

It is most probable that the corresponding 
bay on the south side was equally richly 
decorated, but the central shaft and sub¬ 
sidiary arches were removed about 1820 to 


make room for a faculty pew. The richness rin. r.— cBuncBraca rwo>T. 

of this Isiy is accounted for by the fact that 

this bay of the nave was included in the original Norman choir of the church, and this, as was 
customary in churches served by Augnstinuui canons, was the church of the canous, the nave 
leing used for services attended by the laity. The shaft and subsidiary arches of the next bay on 
the south side were also destroyed about 1820 for a faculty pow, but have since btien renewed. 

The capitals of both triforia exhibit great variety of treatment, and are much more 
elaborate than the capitals of the nave arcade. A staircase entered from the western part of 
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the aisle leads to the north triforinm, and is also continued to the i»arviiM>, now nsod as a 
choir-room, over the porch as well as to the roof of the tower. The south triforium can only 
1)6 reached by the use of a ladder, the staircase havinR been walled up. 

The north triforinm has several features of interest: pointwl arches have been added to 
the thickness of the wall between the buttresses, probably when the clerestory was built; 
the door is very uneven through humiw necessitate by tlie Early English vaulting of the 
aisle, and at the east end is an arch which once opcn«^d out to the tmnaept, but now is 
walled up. Traces of colour decoration can still be seen on this arch as well as on some of the 
piers of the nave arcade. The walls of the aisles are carried up several feet above the level of 
the triforium floor, and are pierced by several small semicircular-headed windows or loops 
s^jaced irregularly on the north side, but more regularly on the south side. These windows 
are Norman and remained unaltered when the aisle walls were refaced in Early English times. 

The aisles have been very much changed from the Norman originals, the north aisle 
being pierced with fine late Early English windows, and both aisles were vaulted at an early 
period of the Early English style. This will lie considered in detail when dealing with the 
later work. 

The south aisle has arcading along its whole length, but much of the original work has 
disappeared, its place being taken by modem restoration. One of the original Norman 
windows still remains in the western bay, but the places of the others are taken by windows 
inserted by B. Ferroy in imitation of Decorated work. These insertions are in Bath stone 
which has weathered extremely badly. The buttresses on the exterior of the south aisle are 
flat Norman ones, and along this wall is a series of round-headed arches of stucco which may 
hide the springing of the vault of the destroyed cloister or arcading similar to that on the 
exterior of the north transept. The walls of the aisles are al)out fi feet in thickness, and 
the width between the aisle walls is 59 feet 

Both transepts contain good examples of Norman work, but have lieen considerably 
altered in later times. Taking the north transept first, its west wall contains two Norman 
windows, one of which has since l>een blocked up, and on the interior is a piece of Norman 
arcading in its original state. The arcading on the «?xtorior of the west and north walls of 
this transept has been considerably restored; the windows which light the crypt are inserted 
in this arcading. Perhaps the most interesting part of this transept is the round turret at 
the north-east angle. This is richly ornamented in several stories, the first being the arcade 
of intersecting arches which extends round the whole west and north walls of the transept; 
above this on the turret comes an arcade with coupled columns; alsjve tliis comes some very 
curious reticulated work; and above this, again, comes an arcade with single shafts. The 
turret is roofed writh a sloping roof of stone slates built against the transept wall. It is 
interesting to note how this square roof is placed over the circular turret. In this turret are 
the stairs leading from the transept to the crypt and upwards by means of a passage across 
the transept to the clerestory and also to the roof of the transept. At the north-west comer 
of the transept is a cluster of semicircular shafts rising to about the height of the aisle 
parapet; but whether these mark the height of the original Norman work, or whether the 
wall was higher and the upper i»rt pulled down and rebuilt when the large Perjiendicular 
window was inserted in the north wall, is not known. The original semicircular apse built 
at the east side of the transept was destroyed to make room for two Early English chapels 
towards the latter part of the thirteenth century. 

The sacristan’s house is said to have lieen placed against the west wall of this transept; 
but it lias completely disappeared, though traces still exist on the nave aisle wall of a lean-to 
roof as well as of a doorway leading into the church. The south transept has also l*een con- 
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sitierabiy altered, bat the apse still remains uu the east side, though the interior of it was 
restored in a most injudicious manner alwut IHfvO. This apse is divided externally into three 
bays by attached shafts, and is capiied by a semi-conical root with stone shingles. A table 
moalding with chevron decoration is under the eaves. The ajise is two stories in height, the 
npjier one lighted by two plain semicircular-headed windows and the lower one by an original 
Norman window and a three-light Early English window. Almost on the ground level is the 
window which admits light to the crypt beneath the transept. In the west wall is a fine 
Norman window, the sill of which has been lowered, and this transept was at one time vaulted 
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with stone vaulting of a lute period ; but this was removed alwul 1S20, owing to doubts as to 
its stability. At the south-east corner of the transept is the turret conbiining the stairs 
leading to the cryjit mider the transept, luid also by a |«i8suge across the transept to the south 
clerestory of the nave. This is very dififerent from the staircase turret of the north transept, 
and him lieen altered in later times. 

In the south wall is a dimrway opening from the interior of the church into a wall 
passage originally connected with the monastery, but this is now blocked up. The exterior 
of the Boulh wall and the upper part of the west wall of this transept were altered at a later 
date, and have subsequently been taken down and rebuilt. 
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Both transepts have modern galleries and pews in them which it would l>e as well to 
remove, as they are decided disflgurements. The organ, which up to about 1834 was placed 
on the rood screen Itetween the nave imd choir, is now in the gallery in the south transept. 


E-\RLT ENOUSIt. 

In the Early English |)eriod a considerable amount of building was carried out, the work 
including the vaulting of the aisles, the addition of the nave clerestory, and the cloisters and 
chapter house. This chapter bouse is known to have been on the south side of the church, 
and remained as late as 1498. Cloisters would of course have become necessary as soon as 
the secular canons were replaced by regular canons in 1150, but these have completely 
disappeared. The clerestory windows are much earlier in type than those inserted in the 
nortli aisle wall, and this helps to prove that the clerestory is the earliest part remaining of 
the Early English work. It was carried out during the time of the third Prior, Peter, who 
was Prior from 1195 to 1*225. Each window of the clerestory consists of two simple lancet 
lights, set in a plain recessed pointed arch without any hood moulding. The tymiHuium of 
each window is perfectly plain, not being pierced or decorated in any way. The bays ore 
separated by very slightly projecting buttresses with gable heads, and the wall is cap]H)d by a 
simple |>arapet. In the thickness of the wall of the clerestory is a passage usually culled the 
monks’ walk ; this probably was continued originally across the west end of the nave, but 
witli the erection of the tower this way of communication between the two clerestories ceased 
to exist. The openings from this passage towards the nave are pointed arches, and just 
above them is the wall rib of the nave vaulting: this rib is of stone, as are also the brat 
courses of the other ribs, though the rest of the vaulting is of stucco on a wooden framing. 
Tins makes it appear that a stone vault was contemplated at one time, though whether it was 
ever completed is a matter of doubt, as there is no documentary evidence to prove it, and 
little provision has been made to resist the thrust of a stone vault. 

*^6 Norman wall of the north aisle was refaced both inside and outsiile, and Early 
English windows inserted, towards the end of the thirteenth century. These windows are 
renmrkably fine sitetrimens of work of that period; all of them are similar in type, though 
those in the two western bays are rather difTerent in detail. Each window consists of two 
lancet lights under on enclosing arch divide<l by a simple mullion, and the head of the window 
is filled with a circular chi<|uefoiled light. The cusps of this circular light are detached and let 
in, as was common in the Early English period. The gloss is set near the outer side of the 
wall, and the windows are very deeply splayed internally. The soflit of the splay is vaulted 
with diagonal and wall ribs spiinging from small attached shafts in the window jamb; the 
inner arch of the window opening also springs from attached shafts, and serves as a rib to 
complete the vaulting. A rather curious feature about these vaulting ribs is that the bocks of 
the ribs are much plainer than the fronts, which are visible from the aisle. 

The vaulting of both aisles of the nave is very simple in character, the ribs simply having 
chamfered edges and no other mouldings. Each Isiy of vaulting consists of diagonal, trans¬ 
verse, and wall ribs, which spring from clustered attached shafts on the aisle wall, and from 
two semicircular shafts with a curious Early English corliel between them on each of the 
nave piers. The aisle-clustered shafts have fine moulded caiiituls, as have also the vaulting 
shafts in the window recesses. Stone Itenchee are placed against the aisle walls, and form a 
base for the vaulting shafts. The buttresses placed against the north aisle wall to resist the 
thrust of the aisle vault are Iwldly projecting ones of Early English character, with gabled 
tops and strongly marked Imse mouldings, which are also continued along the wall between 
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the buttreBses. Tlieee buttresses were built without proper foundutions, just resting on the 
footings of the Norman wall, and have recently been underpinnetl. 

Originally in the south aisle were two doors leading to the cloisters, one the prior's 
entrance and the other for the canons ; but lK)th these doors are now blocked up. The prior’s 
doorway in the bay next the transept is semicircular headed and French in character, and is 
said to be the design or workmanship of u few French monks who at one time were inmates 
of the mouastory, having lieen shipwrecke^l on the coast. An opening was cut through the 
wall in the west bay of this aisle in modem times, and this revealed a staircase in the wall 
which, without much doubt, once led to the dormitory of the monastery. As has been already 
stated, the buttresses to this aisle are flat Norman ones, strengthened later, after destruction 
of the cloisters, and none of the original JCarly English windows remain. The clerestory is of 
the same plain character on the south os on the north side. 

The two Early English chapels which have repiaoe<i the Norman apse of the north 
transept ore very interesting: they were built by the De Redvers, Earls of Devon, to whom 
the castle, which was close to the church, Itelonged, and are rather late examples of the Early 
English style. Tliese chapels, which are together known as the Montacute Chantry, are 
Be)iaruted from the transept by two stone piers. The windows in these chaptels are good 
examples; the one most to the north is a three-light window with three foliated circles in the 
head, the other window is a two-light one with a single foliated circle in the head. The 
vaulting^ is irregular and interesting ; in some cases the ribs are joggled in a curious way, 
and the junction marked by a head or a bunch of foliage. 

The door of tho^ chapels is raised considerably above that of the choir aisle into which 
they open. Thera is a wooden staircase leading from this chantry to the gallery in the 
transept : the staircase is muilem and spoils the appearance of this splendid piece of work : 
and as at the present time it is not of the slightest use, it is greatly to Ijo hoped that Iwfore 
long the chantry will l)e cleared of the presence of this ugly piece of modem joinery. 1 
understand from the \icar that the staircase and gallery are to lie removed as soon as the 
building is restored to a sound condition. Until then the restoration committee will not 
sanction any expense for interior alterations. 

Opening out of the north wall of Uiese chapels is the entrance to the spiral staircase 
leading to the crypt and upwards to the transept and clerestory. Alwve these ehai»cls there 
IB a room known variously as the trachig-room. and Oliver Gromweirs harness-room ; but as 
the Protector never came to Christchurch the latter name is clearly an incorrect one. It was 
on one of the walls of this room that Mr. Ferrey found a prickinl design for a window. This, 
It IS said, he copied and afterwards used. The room is lighted by a two-light window in the 
^stem wall and by two small lancet windows in Uie northern: these windows are Earlv 
English in character, and the eastern one has a quntrefoil hi the head under the enclosing 
arch. 

In the north wall of Uie north transept is an Early English recees, originally useil as a 
tomb. A chaiiel of this period, known as the revestry, is placed Iwtween the aiwe of the 
south transept un<l the south choir aisle wall; and, by reason of its iiosition, it is vorv 
irregular m plan. On the south wall are triple sedilia, with Purbeck marble shafts and 
foliated arches under a gabled hood mould; and in the north wall, lietween the sacristv and 
south choir aisle, is a very small wjuint. 

The revestry is lighted by two windows of Early English character, with attached shafts 
in the jambe carrymg tho internal arches. The east window is u two-light one. with the 
romains of tlie super altar and reredos l>elow it, supiiorted by corliel heads. The souUi 
window has three lights, the centre one l»eing carried right up into the head of the window. 
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Both of these windows have lieen restored. The entrance to the revestry is in the south 
choir aisle, the doorway being of Perpendicular character, with depressed arch, under a square 
bead. 



The vaulting of this chapel indicates that originally it was larger than at present, it 
being reduced to its present size by the insertion of the wall separating it from the south 
choir aisle. A three-light Early English 
window has also been inserted in the apsidal 
chapel of the sooth transept: this is badly 
filled in to replace the old Norman window. 

One of the finest pieces of Early 
English work in the church is the magni* 
ficent north p<jrch, which dates from the 
end of the thirteenth century, and replaces 
the Norman porch. It forms the chief 
entrance into the church, and is remarkable 
for its great depth and height; its projec¬ 
tion from the aisle wall is over forty feet, 
and, including the room which was added 
at a later (leriod above the porch, it is 
over fifty feet in height, so that it rises 
almost to the level of the para|>et of the 
clerestory. 

There is a space between the clerestory 
wall and the south wall of the porch, as the 
])orch is not continued buck beyond the 
aisle wall. Tlio entrance to the porch is 
through a fine, deeply recessed archway 
eleven fetd clear in width, with Purlteck 
marble sliafts in the angles of the recesses, 
moulded capitals to the shafts, and an 
elaborate arch mould above. The jamlwi of 
the inner doorway are also eliibumte, there 
being clusters of Pnrbeck marble shafts on 
each side, from which spring a very fine 
arch mould. This arch mould, as well os 
tliat of the outer entrance, impinges on 
cylindrical cushions rising from each capital, 
and so all the mouldings are not continued 
down to the abacus level. This also happens 
to the mouldings of the inner lirches of tlie 
window recesses to the north aisle of the 
nave, and to some of Uie vaulting ril>8 in 
the same aisle. 

The doorway is divide<l by a slender pier, from which spring two cinquefoiled arches; 
and in the tympanum of the enclosing arch is a ({uatrefail, the upper part of which projects 
to form a canopy with a gabled head. The side walls of the [X>rch are divided into two 
compartments, each composed of two |>ointed arches under a larger one, with a cinquefoil in 
the head. On the inside of the west wall of the |wrch is a recess, with slmfts and foliated 
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cuRps, vhich is said to hare nri^noally contained it desk and to l>e the place where the Prior 
met the parishioners and signed deeds. The buttresses are boldly projecting, and are placed 
on each side of the entrance, and two on each side of the porch : they are in three stages, and 
finish under the parapet. The porch is elaborately vaulted, but this is not the origiiutl work, 
ns it was entirely renewed about 18G0. The room above Uie porch proper was pmliably added 
in the fifteenth century, and is finished with a very fiat gable, at the ajtex of which is a 
fine cross. This room is lighted by two pairs of narrow single light windows on each side, 
and another pair on the nortli face, and was used as a belfry before the present tower was 
built, traces being found of holes in the walls for beams supporting the bells, as well as 
traces of louvres in the window openings. At present it is usihI os a choir-room. 

DECORATED. 

A good deal of the Early English work is very bite in the period, approaching the transition 
to the Decorated period ; but the work wliich can really be classed as iJecorated Gothic is con¬ 
fined to the magnificent reredos and rood screen. These two features, however, form splendid 
examples of Decorated treatment, and must lie soon and studied to be properly appreciated. 

Tlie rood screen dates from late in the fourteenth century, and forms a very substantial 
division between the nave and the choir. The west face of this screen projects considerably 
westward of the east walls of the transepts, and the east face rests against the two eastern 
piers of the crossing. The screen is about 84 feet wide, so that it is wider than the nave, 
nearly 17 feet high and over 7 feet in thickness. There is a narrow ofiening in the centre, 
giving access from the nave to the choir ; and the roof of this {tassage is covered with a small 
though elaborately decorated vault springing from corliels. From the north side of this 
passage a staircase leads to the b^p of the screen. The decorative schomo of the screen is an 
elaborate one; the base is plain, then comes a row of (juatrefoil {lanels, each with a plain 
shield in the centre; above come two tiers of canopied niches, the upper tier containing twelve 
niches in the «-idth of the screen, the lower only ten, owing to the doorway in tlie centre. The 
returned ends of the screen are decorated with similar niches. The lower niches have {ledestals 
of rather an elaborate type, each fiedestal consisting of four short shafts with d<>lnched Imses, 
but with (‘ajiitals which intersect and are covered by a single abacus. These capitals are 
ornamented with various kinds of foliage, and in all proltability figures were placed on these 
liedestals at one time. The rood is said to have been Uiken from the screen about 1540. In 
1788 the organ was placed on the screen, and this cansod the destruction of the upper part of 
the screen, but after the organ was removed the screen was extensively restored by Mr. Ferrey 
ai>ont 1848. 

The magnificent stone reredos, which is probably unsurpassed by any in England, 
occupies the whole width of the east wall of the presbytery, which divides the choir from the 
Lady Chapel. The date of this reredos is lute fourtmith century, and so is earlier than the 
choir, which is of fifteenth-century date; it possibly may have been an addition to the 
Norman choir liefore that was destroyed to make rwm for the existing choir. In Mr. Ferrey’s 
opinion the screen may once have st<X)d across the nave Iwtween the second piers from the 
cniesing, forming a reredos for the westeni part of the mive, which was tised ns the imrish 
church. These two nave piers are without the attached vaulting shafts of the other nave piers, 
and so it seems probable that the division at this point lietween the church of the canons and 
the church of the laity wiw marked by a screen, even if the existing reredos never stood there. 

The rorc<lo8 is about thirty-four foet in height and eighteen feet in width, so thiil it is of 
considerable size: it is divided into three tiers, with five compartments in em'.h tier, the 
central one Iwing wider than the two on either side. In the wall above the reredos is a small 
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door which commanicates with the room over the Lady Chapel, and alwve this are two holes 
in which a crucifix is said to have Ijeen fixed at one time. 

The subject of the sculpture of the reredos is the tree of Jesse. In the central cuni]«rL 
ment above the altar Jesse lies sleeping ; on the left hand is David playing the harp; and on 
the right is Solomon. Above Jesse, in the centre of the reretlos, is seen a combined repre¬ 
sentation of the birth of Christ, the visit of the Magi, and the up{)etiring of tlie angels to the 
shepherds; while throughout the screen are thirty-two smaller figures in niches representing 
other of .Tease's descendants. 

The conopieil niches on either side of the central group, as well as those in the upper 
division of the reredos, are empty, though at one time these cunUuno<l figures, for the Com¬ 
missioners of Henry VIII. mention having seized eight wooden figures covered with silver, 
which pndaibly occupied the empty niches. The reredos is finished with a cornice and 
cresting, the centre i>art being occupied by a small panel l>earing the monogram I.H.S. The 
canopies to the niches are highly decorated with crochets and flnials, the under part of the 
canopies being vaulted. The whole screen is in a wonderful state of preservation, and has 
hardly l>eon touched by the restorer. There is a door in each of the two side com|>urtment8 
of the lowest tier, which leads to a platform at the bock of the altar to enable the priest to 
make the complete circuit of the altar while censing at High Moss, and steps may have led 
from this platform to the ambulatory. 

Seen in all the splendour of its original colouring, and with the present empty niches 
filled with figures, this reredos must indeed have la^n a maguificeut sight; but even now, 
stripiie^l of some of its magnificence, it remains a worthy object of admiration to all interested in 
meditcval architecture. 

PHRrBNI>ICVI.AR. 

The fifteenth century was productive of great additions to the church, the Lady Chapel, 
western tower, and choir all l»eing of that period; so that besides the tower practically all the 
ehua-h east of the crossing is Poriamdicnlar in character. Tlin Lady Chapel is the earliest 
part built in this period, being finished by the commencement of the fifteenth century. ITie 
date can be fairly definitely decidetl by the date of the two tombs in the chapel, wWch are 
placed one on each side of the shjne altar. These tombs are those of Sir Thomas West, who 
died in 1406, and his mother, who died in 1895. 

Sir Thomas left directions that he was to be buried in the new Lady Cliapel, and as the 
original arcading has been cut away to make room for his Uunb. it is fairly evident the chapel 
must have been completed l)efore his death. The chapel is situated at the e&st end of the choir, 
8eparate<l by the ambulatory from the platform at the Iwvck of the reredos. It is over fifty-eight 
fwt in length to the back of the reredos, twenty-four feet in width l>etwoen backs of wall panel¬ 
ling. and nlwiit forty feet in height to top of vaulting. The side walls of the chnpol, iinduding 
the width of the ambulatory, are divided into three bays, the easternmost of which on each side 
ar6fille<l with large four-light windows, which, with the large five-light east window, light the 
chapel extremely well. The window tracery is rej>eated as panelling in the other two bays ; but 
without any doubt half the bay next the window on each side has also Itetui window spn^ at 
one time, for the panels are filled up with brick, and the iron stanchions of the windows still re¬ 
main. The wall of the chapel below the window level is filled with ogee-headed arcading, which is 
still in a good state of preservation. The amhuUtory opens into the choir aisles, with depressed 
four-centred arches alwut eighteen feet nine inches in height. The vault is an extremely 
fine example of Early Perpendicular vaulting; the ribs do not spring <lirecUy from the vault- 
mg shafts, but from pendants, octagonal in plan, phiced some distance from the side walls and 
supiKirted by arches across the chapel. Above each pendant is a sort of sheath, aiwul two feet 
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high, which enelot<«8 the ends of the vaulting riba, and the ondereides of the pendants are 
ornamented with carveil bguros of angels. The vault is an example of " stellar ” vaulting 
and is composed of diagoiml, transverse, wall, ridge, and lieme ribs; the soffit of the space 
between the ribs and wall caused by the pendants being placed away from the wall is decorate<l 
with foiled panels. The chapel still retains its stone altar, in this case composed of a slab of 
Purbeck marble 11 foot by 3 feet 10 inches. This altar has two sets of dedication crosses, 
having lieen rededicated probably after the mutilation of the reredos. The east wall under¬ 
neath the window is decorated by a much-mutilated stone reredos, which in its original state 
must have been a very rich example. Two doorways are cut in bays of the orcoding, one on 
either side of the chapel ; the one on the south side o|)6us into what used to be the canons' 
burying ground, and the other into the churchyard on the north side of the church, though 
originally it opened into a chapel which has since boon destroyed. 

The two tombs mentioned above are pla<red on the north and south sides of the altar. 
These are lioth of Purbeck marble, and are built into the wall ; the designs of both tombs are 
interesting, the one on the north still retains the shafts supporting the canopy, hut if the 
other one had shafts for a similar purpose they have disappeared. 

These tombs are elalwnitely decorated with traceried panels, and each is covered with 
a flat vault. The eastern ends of the choir aisles are continued for some distance along 
the Lady Chapel walls oast of the ambulatory, thus for ming recesses, the south of which has 
a stone screen across in line with the end of the Lady Chapel, and forms the Draper 
Chantry. In the north recess, which at one time was used as a chantry, is a tomb with 
effigies of Sir John and Lady Chidioke, which was removed from the north transept to its 
present position in 1791. 

The room over the Lady Chapel, known as St. Michael’s Loft, is of about the same 
(leriod os the Lady Chapel, as are also the eastern ends of the choir aisles. It is reached by 
stairs in turrets at the ends of the choir aisle walls. These stairs are carried up in the turrets 
in the aisle walls to the level of the aisle roof, then by passages across the aisles to turrets 
built against the Lady Chu{)el walls, and so up to Bt. Michael's Loft; the staircase on the 
north side is continued up to the level of the roof. The room is a plain, low room, about fifty- 
eight feet by twenty-three feet, extending over the whole of the Lady Chapel and ambulatory. It 
is lighted by five two-light transomed windows on either side and a three-light window in the 
east end. The side walls are about twelve feet to the wall plate, and the room is covered by 
a low-pitched tie-beam roof of oak. There is a piscina at the east end, which clearly shows 
that the room was once used as a chapel: this was dedicated to Bt. Michael, and report says 
that it was used as a chapter-house for some time. A dilapidated schoolmaster's desk 
uccuities the site of the altar, for this room was used as a public grammar school for nearly 
two hundred years, from 1632 to 1828, and from the latter date to 1869 as a private school. 
In England the existence of an upper chapel is an oncommon occurrence, and probably the 
perfection of this one at Christchurch renders it unique. 

The exterior of the eastern end of the choreh is ver>’ uiteresting, the height of the Lady 
Chapel and the largeness of its windows contrasting with the domestic character of the 
windows of St. Michael’s Loft; the great projection of the buttresses, the octagonal staircase 
turrets rising above the roof, all combine to make it an eilectivo piece of architectural 
arrangement. The pierced parapet of the Lady Chapel was, without any doubt, intended to 
lie carried the whole length of the choir, but has bc^ carried only to the end of the Lady 
Chai«l.* The great diagonal buttresses of the Lady Chapel are in four stages and finished with 

* Same of the >U>ne* (or thii Mrapet Were left partimlljr and med whan the parapet wai extended to it« preeent 
worked after the disaoluLlon of uie munastar;, and these, length in r^nt years, 
alter an inlanral of over three hundred yearn, were ftniahed 
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square turrets, |>auelle«l and battiemented; the other battresses have •^i>le«l heads; they are in 
five stages, with well-marked set-offs and with a strongly marked base moold, which is con¬ 
tinued all round the Lady Cha|)el. The iiossages connecting tlie staircase turrets on either side 
of the church are carried considerably aliove the aisle roofs, and are lighted by means of 
narrow unglaxed openings. It is interesting to note how each octagonal turret against the 
Lady Chaiad wall is carried by means of a squinch arch over the aisle roof on to the end wall 
of the aisle. The entrance to the north staircase leading to St. MichaeTs Loft is by a piissago 
cut through the buttress to the west of the turret; if there wtis ever a corren|Kinding entrance 
from the outside of the south side of the builduig it has since l»een bbx'ked up, and tlie only 
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etiLTonce rrom me gmuno 
level on this side is by a 
iloorwuy in tlie interior of 
the church. 

The western tower is 
of fifteenth - century date 
(cirea 1470), and is 11 tJ feet 
ui height to the top of the 
{iarai>et; the interior plan 
is over 2*2 feet by 21 feet 
to the west of the arch 
diriding tlie tower from the 
nave; the walls of the tower 
at base are from 7 to 8 feet 
in thickness. It was not 
added to the outside of the 
old west front, but that was 
pulleil down and the tower 
set partially within the 
church, taking up the space 
of the two western hays, 
by this arrangement two 
recesses were formed at the 
western ends of tlie aislee: 
the one on tlie south now 

being used as the clergy 

vestrj*, and the other, which 
, • I j- , ... contains the entrance to the 

Htiurcase leadmg to the north trifonum, &e., was until recently used as a lumber room and 
coal cellar, but is now cleared out. 

1 into three stages: the lowest stage is lighted bv the west window 

and vault^ with a s^cco vault similar to that in the nave; the next sta'go is the ringers* 
clmmber, lit by smal windows on the north and south sides; while above that is the lielfry 
which contains ten liells. Eight of these are old, several dating from the fourteenth and 

dfiTcaltll^ IwT •n^^riptions ; the other two were added quite rocenUy, being 

The we«t entoance to the church is in the tower; on the exterior this doorway has a 
mpwro la^l over the arch, the s^ndrils being filled with tracery and the arms of the church 
and the Earls of Sahsbury. Above this doorway is the large west window of six lights 
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divided into three stories by transoms, the head of the window being filled with traeery of 
Per|>endiealar character. Tlie window was restored in 1828. Immediately above it is a 
canopied niche containing a figure of Christ, .\bove this comes the belfry stage, which 
ccmtains two two-light lonvTed windows on each face of the tower, each window being divided 
by a transom. 

Tlie Ijattlemented parapet which crowns the tower has pinnacles at each comer and in 
the middle of each face, and is decorated by a row of sunk quatrefoil iianels. The roof is a 
low pyramidal one placed diagonally, and was covered with stone shingles until last year, 
when the shingles were replaced by lead. 

The staircase turret is at the north-east comer of the tower : it is octagonal in plan, and 
L'ontinued up above the main paraiiet of the tower, and finished with a paraitet and pinnacles. 
The up|X9r jiart of this turret and the pinnacles on the parapet were renewed about 1871. 
The tower is strengthened by pairs of buttresses at each angle, except the angle occupied by 
the stairaise turreL The ends of the aisles come against the north and south sides of the 
lower, and have windows of Perpendicular character, 
lu the north wall of the north aisle a semicircular 
beaded doorway has been cut in muilum limes. 

The windows which light the ringers’ chamber are 
small trefoil-headed windows with square laliel over, 
and come immediately under the clock face on the 
north and south sides of the tower. An interesting 
series of masons’ marks can i>e traced on the stones 
of the tow'er, some of which also appear at Wrexham. 

The present nave roof is fifteenth-century work, 
and was evidently erected after the tower, fur on 
the east wall can l)e seen the marks of a steeper 
pitched roof, and the gable at the east end of the 
roof is also much steelier in pitch. When the roof 
was lowered the same timbers were used: these 
were shurtened, and so brought about the lowering 
of the pitch of the roof. The roof consists of oak 
principals spaced about 10'' 9' centres with 
tie-beams and collar beams, and curved braces 
mouldml on edge extend from tie-beam to collar bemn; above this comes a second collar 
supported with stmts resting on the main collar Ijoam. These stmts also carry a longitudinal 
beam which supports a collar between every pair of rafters. Tlioro are throe purlins, and 
lietween the principals and purlins are arclied wind braces decorated witli cusping, and on 
some of these braces are traces of painted decoration. As a matter of fact, this roof was 
ojien to the framing until the present stucco and timber vault was erected in 1819. The 
roof is covered with stone shingles ; and as this forms a very heavy roof covering, the roof has 
been strengthened in later times by the insertion of an extra truss in each bay. 

The choir is the latest port of the fabric, not boing finished until the beriming of Uie 
sixteenth century. The earlier choir was destroyed, and the present one was fitte«l in between 
the Lady Chapel and the early work of the nave and transepts. The junction between the 
early and Inter work can be distinctly traced on the exterior, the surfaces of the wall at 
the junction not Iieing exactly in the same plane. This fitting together has led to rather 
irregular planning of the vaulting bays of tlie north choir aisle, although the choir itself is 
pbimied regularly. The tloor of the east end of the choir is raised considerably above 
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the level of the nave, and has a cnypt nnderneatb which was enlarged in the Perpendicnlar 
period. 

The choir, which ia entered from the nave by the passage through the rood screen, is 
divided into four bays and lighted by large four-light clerestory vrindows in each bay. The 
style of the choir is similar to that of the Lady Chapel, although about a century divides the 
date of completion of these two parts of the building. The wall space between the clerestory 
windows and the arches between the choir and choir aisles is filled with panelling ; in other 
words, there is no open triforium. 



na. IT.— <muitTrm m ci» nnimT : nrmw Taxinini pwmi. 


These lower arches have been more or less blocked up, the westernmost two on eitlier 
side by the woodwork of the bock of the stalls, the next pair are open and have steps leading 
down to the choir aisles, the remaining one on the north side Ims lieen completely filled with 
the Salisbury Cliantry, and under the corresponding one on the south side stands a modern 
altar-tomb to one of the Countesses of Malmesbury. Those openings are sjianned by depressed 
four-centred arches, but the window arches are much more pointed in type, and are filled with 
fine tracery similar to that of the windows of the Lady Chapel. The mouldings of the piers 
are continued round the arches without any capitals, and also form the jambs of the windows; 
the vaulting shafts attached to the piers have carved capitals, some of which, as well as some 
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of the Taolting bossea, still retain their original colonring. The vault is very similar in 
character to the vault of the Lady Chapel, springing from pendants in the same manner, but 
has bosses at the intersection of its main ribs, whereas the only bosses in the Lady Chapel 
vault are over the windows at the junction of the wall ribs. The choir vault was not completed 
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until after 1500. 

Almost the only fragments of the mediaeval stauied glass remaining in the church are 
placed in the upper parts of the choir 
windows; other fragments are buried 
under the floor of the Lady Chapel, but 
these are too small for it to l>e of any 
practical use trying to fit them together. 

Altogether, the choir is an extremely 
interesting part of the building, not only 
as part of the main structure, but on 
account of what it contains; for besidea 
the splendid reredos already mentioned, 
it contains the fine chantry known as the 
Salisbury Chantry, and also the original 
choir stalls of the fifteentli and sixteenth 
centuries with some misereres of earlier 
date. 

The choir aisles may be entered 
from the nave ns well as by the steps 
leading from the choir. Both aisles are 
wider at the east end than at the junction 
with the transepts. They are each lighted 
by four windows at the side and a window 
at the east end, but the window on the 
south side next the revestry is only half 
the width of the others owing to the 
junction at that ]K>int between the east 
wall of the revestiy and the aisle wall. 

Tlie side window’s are all similar in type 
with depressed arches of so slight a cnrve 
Uiat each side of the arch appears almost 
a straight line. The reason of tliis is 
tliat each bay of the interior wall is 
(lanolled with dopressod four-centred 
arches spanning the Hjtuce Itetwecn the 
vaulting shafts, the windows l>eing the 
four centre iianels piemsl and decorated 
with tracery. The four-light window in 
the east end of each choir aisle is diiTercnt 
in type from the side windows, lieing en¬ 
closed in a much more pointed arch. In the same bay as the steps on the south side is the 
entrance to the Malmesbury Crypt. 

This completes the development of the main structure of the building, but the church 
contains some fine chantries, as well as choir stalls, and these are well woKh describing. 
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CIUNTRIEK. 

The chantries are four in number, Uo being on the south, and two on the north side of 
the choir. The earliest in date is the Berkeley Chanliy*, in the second l«y of the nortli choir 
aisle. This has a stone screen front, much restored by wooden mullions, and divided by the 
doorway; the ceiling is a flat wooden one, with painted decoration. The origin of this chantry 
was not known until recently, but a short time ago docnments were discovered proving it to 
have Iwen built by order of Sir William and Lady Margaret Berkeley, 1476-8(1. 

The next in date is probably the well-known Sjilisbury Chantry, the design of which is 
attributed to the Florentine sculptor Pietro Torregiano. If it l>o his design the date must Ix) 
l*etween 1509-17, as this was the period he was in England. The chantry is in the eastern laiy 
of the choir, on the north side, and can be entere<l either by a doorway inside the altar rails 
or by steps leading from the choir aisle. It is rectangular m pbui, and the floor level is 
raised considerably above the level of the aisle. There are two bays of open tracery on either 
side, with battlemented transoms, and the two doorways are to the west of these Imys. The 
east wall of the chantry is occupied by throe canopied niches, and the ceiling is covered by a 
very elaborate fan vault, with sculptured bosses; but these bosses have been much mutihiled, 
the armorial bearings being deleted by order of Henry VIII., the Countess of SaliBbur>', for 
whom the chantry was erecte<l, having been executed as a traitor. The side facing the choir is 
carried up nearly to the level of tlie sills of the clerestory windows, and is decorated with 
canopied niches, and the side towards the north choir aisle reaches from the floor to the vault. 
This side rests on an elaborately decorated basement, abf>ve which is a row of canopied niches; 
then come the bays of open tracery, above which the screen finishes against the vault. At 
each corner, and diriding each of the two sides, are atUiched octagonal sliufts, elaborately 
panelled and decorated; the shafts are carried above the screen on the south side, and 
Iwtween them are elalnjrate finials. The whole chantry is covered with niches and’ rich 
carved decoration which shows strong Italian influence and gives a decided Renaissance 
character to this splendid chantry, even though the general lines of tho design are Gothic. 
The whole of tho carving on this chantry, though about four hundred years old, is in on 
excellent state of preservation, and is as sharji and clearly cut as though only executed a 
few years ago. 

The Horys Chantry, in the south choir aisle, nearly opposite the entrance to the revestrv' 
dates from alnjut 1625, that being the date when Robert Harys, the thirleenUi vicar, died’ 
1 his chantry lias a doorway in the centre and open tracery panels aliove a panelled base on 
either side. 

The Brai>er Chantry, which is the latest m ilate. is formed by a screen placed across the 
recess at the east end of tho south choir aisle, and liears the date 1629, although .Tohn Braiier 
who was the last of the priors, did not die untU 1552. thus enjoying for alsint twelve y«u-s' 
the generous pension grouted him by Henry VIII. on his surrender of the monastery to the 
King H Commissioners. This screen has a central doorway with depressed arch, witli elaborate 
cimopio.! niches over; on either side are transomed open tracery panels, and at either end are 
canopusl nich^. Above these panels is a band of lettering, and above that a sculptured band 
of deioration. Renaissance in character. The screen is surmounted by a liattlumeuted i«rapet 
while over the centre and end niches are crocketed finials. 


CHOIB ST.aj.H. 

The upper series of oak choir stalls numlier thirty-six, fifteen 
against the back of the rood screen. On both sides of the choir is 


on either side and six 
another lower series of 
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ntuIlH, nnmbenng oleven on cither side. Tlie seatfi of the prior nnd 8ub-priur on either side 
of the entrance to the rood screen are canopied, the only other canopied stall being that of the 
precentor, at the east end on the south side. 

The arms of the stalls have quaintly carved figures, and so have a good uouilter of the 
misereres. In the upper part of the panels, at the l>ack of the upper row of sUills, are carvings 
in low relief; and above these panels is a boldly projecting coved comice, with pierced parapet 
ornamented with pinnacles. The style of the stalls is Late Perpendicular, nnd, judging from 



the subjects of some of the carvings, the panelling at the back of the stalls is later still. The 
misereres generally date from the same period as the stalls; but some are much earlier in 
date, and probably lielonged to the stalls of the original choir, the earliest probably dating 
from about 1200. These old misereres were found amongst lumber, and now replace some of 
the later ones which have been lost or stolen. The subjects of the carvings on the stalls are 
not by any means all sacred ones; satire and caricature are frequently seen, while political 
subjects are also made use oL Probably the finest of the misereres is one dating from about 
1300: it is much undercut, and is an excellent piece of craftsmanship. 
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laTKIl WORK AND BBSTORATIONH. 

After the completion of the choir, 1502-20, no structural work was undertaken, and 
nothing seems to have been done in the building until the early ))art of the nineteenth century, 
when alwut 1819 Garbetl inserted the stucco and woo<len vault of the nave. This, however 
much one may dislike it as a sham, undoubtedly improves the proportion of the nave, and 
certainly has some justiiicatiun; fur a vault was originally intendi^d to cover the siioce, though 
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there are no flying buttresses, and the walls have scarcely sufficient strength in Ihemselvoe to 
resist the thrust of a stone vault, even if there had laten sufficient means avaibkhle to erect 
one. The west window, as previously stated, was restored alwut 1829. 

Mr. Benjamin Ferrey did a good deal of restoration in the south nave aisle, and restored 
the upper portion of the rood screen in 1848. Most of the windows of the south aisle of the 
nave were inserted in Mr. Ferrey's time and are all of L>ec«>rated tyiH). 
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One of the worst effects of modern restoration is seen in the apeidal chapel of the sonth 
transept, for here, althongh some of the original work is preserved, the effwt given is of 
a modem copy of a Norman chapel, and the charm of the o riginal work is lost. Tliis work 
was carried ont about 1860 under the Hon. C. Harris, Bishop of Gibraltar. The Norman 
arcading on the wall of the south aisle of the nave lias undergone much restoration, some of 
the bays lieing entirely modem work. 

liio exterior of the north transept has also been extensively restored, as may be seen by 
comparing the illastrution of it in Britton’s Architectural Antiquities with its present state. 
In 1871 the upper part of the stair turret of the tower and the pinnacles on the parapet were 
renewed, and since then various repairs have been executed, including seven entirely new 
roofs and the underpinning of the north side of the nave. At the present time restoration is 
proceeding under the direction of Mr. T. G. Jackson, B..\. 


In conclusion, it will be of interest to mention the materials used in the building, as given 
by Ferrey. The Norman round tower is of limestone from Hendon Hill, in the Isle of 
Wight, and probably the piers of the nave are of the same material; the north side of the 
nave and the north porch are of Binstead stone, also from the Isle of Wight (these quarries 
are now worked out); and the part of the church east of the transepts is principally of 
Purlieck stone. Purbeck marble is used for the shafts in the door jambs of the north porch, 
while the Draper and Salisbury Clmntries are of Caen stone, ^^^lether it is o^g to these 
stones being of good quality, or wbetlier the purity of the atmosphere is the principal cause, 
it is remarkable what a wonderful state of preservation the building as a whole is in. A con¬ 
tributory cause to the preservation of some parts of the building, notably the reredos, baa 
been without much doubt the way in which they were covered with whitewash at one time, 
and a debt of gratitude is due to those who, even without intending it, helped in this preserva¬ 
tion. This coating of whitewash was removed about 1810. The fine detail of the chantries 
and the sliarpness of the moubiings generally are as clear now as if they had only been 
executed within tlie last few years. 

Most of the oak roofs are covered with lead, but the roofs of the nave, the Norman tower, 
the Earlv English chapels on the north transept, and tlie sonth transept and apse ore covered 
with stone shingles. 
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Royal Commission for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments in England. 

A commuDicadon Croni Downing Street addressei] 
to the rreaidoDl sUtes that the Government have 
decided to appoint a Hoyal Commission to Report 
M the Preservation of Ancient Monuments in 
England, that it is considered desirable that a 
rcpresentaUve of the Institute should lie a member 
of the Commission, and that the President is in- 
vit^ to nominate some one acquainted with oarlr 
and modiieval architecture who would bo prepar^ 
to serve on the Commission. The Preeident has 
imminatcd Mr. Leonard Stokes, who has accepted 
the nomination. Loni Bui^hclere is to be the 
Chairman ol the Commission, and attincs are 
eipectod to begin in Octolier. 

International Competitions. 

In acTOrdanco with the Resolutions and Recom¬ 
mendation of the \'TIih International Congress 
(London 1906)* & Special Commission of sovon 
^mbers—consisting of MM. A. Weber (Austria), 
^ Bonmer (France), L. Neber (Germany), John \V. 
Simpson (Great Britain), M. E. Cannizzaro (Italy), 
Repulles y Vargas (Spain), and O. 0. Totten 
(I mted Sutes)—was appointed by the Permanent 
Committee of these Congresses to consider the 
various reports and comiininications t received 
Trelat, the Committee of 
me Soacty “ Architeotura et .Cmidtia " (Amster¬ 
dam) and “Bouwkunst cn Vriondschap •' (Rot- 
ter^m), MM. Cannizzaro, Uarinand, Totten, Roy 
and others, and to report thereon to the nest 
Con^OBS (\ ienna lOOB). After repeated tueetincs 
imd discussions, the Special Commission condensed 
the matter put before tbom in the form of twelve 
Besolutiona, which, as translated hy Mr. John W. 
Kimpson [F’.j, Acting Secretary of the British Sm- 
tion, are as follows:— 

1. International (?ompeUtians ahaoltl he reserved for 
cxoepuonal oecaaions of a really International character. 


• Tide TVaiuarfioiM of tht C<mgrtu, p. 317. 
t Jbid. pp, 493 to 517. 


2. I ntemutiuno] Competitions may be either open 
to all arcbitecta a-ithout invitation w limited and by 
invitation. 

Llmitml and Invited oompciilions may cunaist ot a 
single stagr. 

Couiptititions open to all should be held preferably 
ill two stages. ^ 

S. Tile ••eonilitiiuia" of International Competitions 
are to bo idonticai for all compciiturs. 

No drawing or document submitted shoulil be taken 
into consideration ezcvpl tliose specified In the con¬ 
ditions. 


4. The instmerions to competitors should state 
definitely the conditions of the competition, and matters 
consulereii desirable should not bo left to the option of 
oompetitors. 

0. In linuied and inrited eompetiiiuns the conditions 
should be ftiUy detailed aiul should require the scheme 
to l«o fully developed. 

In eompetiiiuns open to all. the cnnditiooa should 
ciprMs the technical reiiuireiiwnU in general tonus 
and limit the uumlier ami scale of the diawings Ui the 
ramimuni ncetsaary for the jury to nndenUand the 
design. 

The conditions should require designs to be sub¬ 
mitted auonyinously under motto in the first stage, 
and to be signed by the outhcr in the second stage. 

0. In double eompetitiima the conditions in the 
fli^ stn^ should l»e as those for competitions open to 
oil, and in the second Rage as thoM far limited and 
mvited camivrtitiuns. 

I>^igUB selected in the first stage only can lie 
ftumittcd to th^ second vtage. 

7. Tlicconditkms ofacompcUtion should be published 

and pIncM at the disposal of competitors on the same 
dale in all eountrles. 


^cViUi'uCCCl Oy ino CATTlCf 8 

receipt, which must be sent on to the jury) is to be the 
date of closing the competition. 

uinst he drawn up in one only of 
the four languages officially admitted at the Inter- 
nattonal Congreases of .Vrcliitecu of 1000 (London! 
and 19IIM (Manna): English, French, German, or 
Itaban. 

'^e conditions should be prepared in consultation 
with expenonced architects. 

11. The jury of sn lutematioual Competition «li~n 
conaist of seven orehitecU. all of diflerent nationality, 
one of whom shall belong to the coimtry which insti¬ 
tutes the eompoUtu^ A legal authority, nominated 
by the o^iinistmtion promoting the competition, 
shid preside ui order to insure regular proce^re, but 
shall have no vote. 


. 1 , II k- L ij . . accepiing noiunuiUon 

shall be held to have declared themselves to have no 
inotoi^ intcrat, either directly or indirectly, in the 

“in compe^litiou. 

, ' fs de^mblo in Intemaiiunat Competitions, 
'k ^stages, that the exact 
hxcif, in order to leave foil 
conception of competitors. 

shall iITi 'i‘^"k1 ‘'*»**‘* to be awarded 

shall be at k-urt double that of the fees payable anon 

the cx^tion of tlHi work if it had been^tniR^ 
ttn ATchilMt wuhout competition. 

niiTllf ^ enforced that the carrying 

out of the work be emnurted to the architect pImJ 

“* ‘n fore* in the e^nnlry 

promoting the cumpctuion. ^ 
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The omoiuii of the prize abal] not be dedneted from 
the wnount of the fees payable. 

In the event of the person or corporation proraotinK 
the competition wishing to reeerve the right to poM 
orer the architect placed first, the conditions of com¬ 
petition lunst stale the terms of componsaiion. 

Hhonld the work not be execaUHt, the uaue com¬ 
pensation shall be due. 

In all cosee the autliors of designs snbmitle<] retain 
all artistic right m their dcsigii and In the building 
creeled from iL 

12. In single-stage cooipetitioiu all the designs 
shall bo oxbibited in a suitable place and for a sufficient 
time to enable all competitors to visit the cxlubitinu, 
which s lioufj be odvertised beforehand in the profes¬ 
sional papers. 

In oiouble competitions ihero shall be no exhibition 
after the llrst awonl. All the drawings shall be placed 
nnder iseal and exhibited subsequently together with 
the designs in the 5nal competition. 

The fall ru^rt ol the jury giving ilieir reasons for 
the award shall be published before the opening of the 
exhibition for the information of alt porttes interested 

The above Itenolutiuns were read at the closing 
meeting of the Vienna Congreax and approved of 
generally; but at the aubsetjuent final mooting of 
the Permanent Committee Mr. John W. Simplon 
(Great BriUiin) (lointed out that in order to render 
them really efiective the vanons nations adherent 
to the Permanent Committee should be given on 
'^portunity of considering and confirming them. 
To this end be moved that a copy of tlie Resolu¬ 
tions be sent to each section of the Permanent 
Committee with a rofuest:— 

1. To consider them in detail, and return them 
to the Secretary-General (Monsionr J. M. Poupinel, 
of Paris) with their observations thereon. 

2. To appoint one member of their section to 
meet the other delegates at Paris with full powers 
to discuss the said Resolutions and settle a final 
and definite Report, which shall bo held to express 
tlie views ol ovepr nation represented on the 
Permanent Committee. 

The resolution was carried onanimouslv, and it 
was finally agreed that the meeting of the delegates 
should take place during the second week of No¬ 
vember next. The observations of the sections 
have to reach the Secretarj-Generol at least three 
weeks before that date, to enable him to prepare 
the necessary classificaUon and comparative report. 

As it is particularly impoitent that the delegate 
appointed to attend the meeting at Paris should 1 m 
fuUy informetl as to the views of British architects 
on the subject, coities of the above Report and 
Resolutions have bmn addressed to the Competi¬ 
tions Committee and to the varicus .Allied Societies 
of tbc Institute, with a circular letter inviting 
snggmions and observations on the Resolutions. 
Architects in the home district desiring to offer 
suggestions are requested to coiumunicato them to 
the Competitions Committee of the Institute, and 
members of the Allied Societies to their own 
councils. Such communications most be made 


early in the month of Septemlter, as the reports 
from the Allied Societies and Competitions Com- 
mitU’e have to be in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Institute bv the dOlb. Clear indicatiun should 
be given as to the Resolutions to which suggestions 
relate. 

London Bnildi^ Acts: Proposed Amendments 
re Thickness of Walts. 

At the last meeting of the Loudon County 
Council before the recees the Building Act Cum- 
uiittee brought up the following report:— 

lu aecurtlonce with the nndertaking given in the 
Council by our Cbaimuui.wehaveearenillyeansidi'reil 
tbc quesiiun uf the omenilment and consolidation of 
tbc London Building Acta. 

AVc arc of oplniou tlmt the existing building laws of 
London require amendment in several directions, and 
that there is a pressing need (or their consolidation, 
but we do not see our way to recommending the 
Council to deal with tbo important questions involved 
until some definite deeision is eome to with regard to 
the Housing and Town ITauning BUI now befi^re 
Parliament, and, if the Bill bee^e taw, until the 
Council has tuui on opporttmity of considering the 
effect of its provisions. The Bill as it stands not only 
affects Port II. ol the London Building .Act IblH, 
which regulates the fomintion and widening of streets 
and the ercetinu uf buildings abutting upon streets, but 
poeeibly other parte ol that .\cL In the eircumstanees 
we think that it woold be oseless to attempt to pro¬ 
mote legislation in the next Sesoion of Parliament tor 
tho general amoudmout of the Bailding Acts, though 
we pmpiise proceeding with the ronsi^ration of the 
general qaeWion at iho earliest poesible moment. 

There is, however, one Uuportant matter which 
should bo dealt witli in the Session of Parliament of 
1009, vix.. the nse of steel construction and reinforced 
concrete in bniidinga This method of construction 
w as nut cuntemplated in tbo .\et uf 1894, and there is 
no doubt that a change of the law In this direction ia 
necessary in order to meet modern building require¬ 
ments, and WB have been strongly urged by the Royal 
Institme of British ArrhitocU, the Insiitulion of Civil 
Kngineers. and the Surveyora’ Institiitiuu to promute 
iegulation with that object. Under the London 
Building Act 1894 Uic walle of all biiildings must be 
uf the thickness prescribed by the first schedule uf tho 
.Act, with the effect that the walls of buildings uiaiuly 
runstrueted of steel or reinforced concrete have to bit 
of a greater thicknees than is necessary for stability, 
tlius unnecessarily diminishing the fioor space of tko 
buildings. 

The Report eonclades with the following recom¬ 
mendation :— 

Hint appUcatian bs made to Parliament in the 
Session ol 1909 with a view to tho amendment of the 
Isindon BuiMing Act, 1894, so oa to facilitate the use nf 
steel or reinforced concrete In the construction ol build¬ 
ing*, and to moke any necessary provision with regard 
thereto. 

The Institute Contract Form. 

One of the anbjocta discussed at the half-yearly 
meeting of the National Federation of Bailding 
Trades' Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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belli at Uirmingham recently, was as to ways and 
moans of making more universal the adoption of 
the B.I.B.A. Form of Conditions of Contract. The 
following motion was brought forward:—“ The 
Conditions of Contract issued bv the B.I.B.A., 
and approved of by this Federation, biving now been 
in continuous use since July 1903, dunng which 
time they have been found to give general satis¬ 
faction, the Council be, and are, hereby instructed 
to approach the B.I.B.A. with the object of obtain¬ 
ing their support in a united effort to exionil the 
use of these Conditions to districts that have not 
alreailv adopted them." On the suggestion of the 
Preaiifont, Mr. C. H. Barnsley, of Birmingham, 
the words “ with the oo-o»emtion of the Institute 
of Builders, should they think it desimblo," wore 
inserted after “ B.I.B.A.,” and the motion was 
carried. The following sunplementary resolution 
was also carricsl: — “ That the administrative com¬ 
mittee approach the Government Peiiartments and 
the v^ouB associations and different local authori¬ 
ties in order to obtain recognition of the national 
form of contract, and tlint the Feileration and local 
associations be recommended to follow up any action 
of tlie National.” It was also resolveil to request the 
administrative committee to consider the desira¬ 
bility of approaching the other societies of architects 
with the view of getting them to adopt the Form 
of Contract. 

Council Appointmeats. 

The following appointments to the Institute 
Standing Committees have lieen mode by the 
Cunncil under By-law 48: — 

.\nT Committee. — Sir Aston Webb, R..V. [F.j; 
John Belcher, .\.R..A. jF.]; George F mmpton , 
B..\. [/f..!.]; T. Bufflei) Davison [i/.A.] ; Geoffry 
Lucas '.I,]. 

Litek-stthe Committek. —J. D. Cmce [iU.] ; 
Francis Bond [J7.A.J; G. II. Fellowes Prynne [F. ; 
C Harrison Townsend [F.]; C. F.. Saver [A.j. 

PiiAcTicK Committee.— Rmest Flint [F.]; 
J. Douglass Mathews [FA ; W. E. Riley [F.i; 
Thomas Henry Watson [F.]; W. O. Wilson/TA’.]. 

Stience Committee.— F. N. Jackson [£r.A.]; 
A. W. Moore:A’.]; F. T. Boade,Aiuoc.M.Inst.C.£. 
[fl..4.]; Lea’is Solomon [F.]; T. H. Maritham fd.]. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-Pretident, has been 
nominated by the Council to represent the Institnie 
on the sectional committee on Bridges and General 
Building Construction (Chairman, Sir John Wolfe 
Barry, K.C.B.) of the Engineering Stamlards Com¬ 
mittee. 

Vacant London District Surveyorships. 

The London County Council are about to 
ap|wint District Surveyors under the London 
Bmlding Act 1894, for the districts uf Finsbnry 
and Fulham North. Applications most be nuule 
before 28th September upon the ufllcial form, to be 


obtained, together a ith jiarticulaiB of the appoint¬ 
ment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

Welsh Historical Monuments: Royal Commission. 

The King has appointed a Royal Commission to 
make an inventory of the ancient and historical 
monuments and constmetions connected with or 
illustrative of the contemporary culture, civilLsa- 
tiun, and conditions of life of the people in Wales 
from the earliest times, and to specify those which 
seem must worthy of preservation. The Commis- 
sionow am:—Sir John Rhys, Principal of Jesus 
College, Oxford; Professor Anwyh M.A., Pro¬ 
fessor of Celtic in the University College of Wales, 
Abeiysta^th; Professor B. C. Bosonqnct, Pro¬ 
fessor of Cla^ical .Arcbmology in the University 
of Liveiqiool; Mr. E. Vincent Evans, secretarr of 
the Cymmrodorion Sodoty; Alderman Robert 
Hughes, J.P., President of the Cymmrodarion 
Society; the Rev. Griffith Harta’oll Jones, rector 
of Nntfield; and LietiL-CoIonel W. L, Morgan, 
B.E., late of the Ordnance Surrey. The secretary 
is Mr. Edwanl Owen, of the Indm Office. 

Dr. Evans's Work at Knoasos. 

The Time* of the 27th inst. publishes a long and 
most interesting communication from Dr. Arthur 
Evans, in which the IjrUliant and indefatigable ex¬ 
plorer renders account of his latest discoveries on 
the site of Knossos, in Crete.* Some extracts are 
given lielow os far as space permits. 

... It nuiy b« rtiiiembsmd that west of liu Falace, an<I 
conneoteJ with It by a line uf pared way -** the ■tj<l«»l road 
in Enrope "—there hod already been btoushl to light port of 
a conalderable dependency, iucludiai a remarkable ahrine 
with fetiah iduls onmdatintr of gruteaiioe concretiona of 
natural atone. The ahrine containing these imagee *' not 
mode by hand* " bvluageil indeed to the deosilence of the 
tiinAon oiviUeation anil to the latest period of tire bnilding 
when its originally roomy diepoailion bod been aacrifleed 
to the caunmience of poorer ocenponta. But the large tioU 
on the east border of tUia honae with iU peristyle and 
lateral colonnade arould hare found a wrrrthy place hr the 
Palace iUelf, and thie and other features pointed to a reel- 
dence of great tmporUnre. The further eiplormtion of this 
" Little Palace " wo* nryent, bat the nndvrtaking waa one 
of oonalderabie difficulty and expense owing to the foot that 
it ran into the steep tliLenl a hill oorered abort by on oUre 
wood. Beneath tlie root* of till*, moreorer, tliere lay a 
tough interrenirg stratum oonslstlng of the remaina of a 
scries of unimportant Orveo-Rumon hoooea, the welli of 
some balf-dorcn of thc«e being carried down through the 
Mini'iaii doors below. But the rvault lias been )|uit« worth 
labour. The building has proved to bo of extraordinary 
dimensions, and. though Incomplately exearated at on* 


• Among the first arcounti of Croton exploration wm» 
the Paper read before the In»Utute by Hr. Evans blmaeU 
in fUOa, entitinl “ A Bird’iM 7 e View of the Uindon Palace 
of Knossos, Crete." sopplentenled by Mr. Theodore Kyfe's 
J^l»t on the “ Points Plaster Oemratlon at Knoesos." 
Both Papers will be found in the JncKXju, ftr 20th Deocm- 
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point, occiipic* an aiea o( ovir 0,400 iM)Uai<e (wt, with a 
bontapr of more than 114 feat There were within It no 
leaa than four Mpwrai* (tone (taircaMB, one of which, in 
atMition tu tbo two lower llighta, ehnweii remain* of *topa 
fallen from abave, piming the euatence of at leaet two 
storeys. 

The relics founil within the bailtlinx show that its foan- 
dation dates from the clnoe of ilia middle or the very 
beginning of the late MinAan Age, in oilier words, from 
about the aeventeenth century befora our era. A perfor- 
ated ecalltolM was found bens of a onuioe character, 
bearing an inscription in tbe earlier class of linear ebarac- 
tarv on two faces. Among the vaau brought nut. one 
with a high (pout represent^ iinitc a now type of paintwl 
veMel, displaying on both aides papynu groups in relief 
suspeuded from triple knots with hsli betaaen them. The 
diaMvery of remains of a painted vessel or ** rbyton,” in 
the form of a buU’e bead, with a small Mrfoiation to the 
mouth, as if it had beeti used tor libations, ltd me to 
aipect the vicinity of a draneatii' ahriiw earUer than that 
oontaining the teiisbea. 

This espectaticn was speedily ronfiimc’l by our hading, 
hard by, a chamber with two stone pillars of a kind so 
often aaaoclated with ritual remains in the Cretan build¬ 
ings, and in tlir shaft of a contigrrous drain two further 
cull objects, apparently derived from a clianibet above, of 
which tbe ** pillar room " must hava formed a kind of 
crypt. One of these wa* the remains of a stepped haae of 
steatite, provided riUi a socket above—in other words, 
the typical base fur tbe abaft of one of the lacred ilouble 
axes of the Cretan sanotuarios. Tlia other object, llie 
greater part of which wa« preserved, was a vessel of the 
same black steatite in tbe shape of a bull'* head, repre¬ 
senting a “ rhyton.” for ritual osage, like the clay example 
already discovered, but of far more elaborate workman, 
ship. The modelling of the bead and early hair U 
baautlfuUy executed, and some of the tedinioal details are 
unique. The nostrils are inlaid with a kind ol shell, like 
that out of which eameos are made, and the one eye, 
which was perfectly preserved, presented a still mote 
remarkable feature. 'The eye within tlie (oeket was cut 
out ol a piece of rock crystal, the pupil and iris being 
indicated by means of oolours applied to the lower face of 
the crystal which bad lieen hollowed out and has a certain 
magnifviiig power. The lionis, which seem to hate been 
of wood, had periibed, but some remains of gold foil found 
with the object evidently belonged to llieit original cover 
ing. Tile artist who had wrought this beautiful work had 
engraved on llic back of tbe nock a kind of dgnature or 
personal mark in tlie shape of a miniatare eugraviug ol a 
boll'* head facing, .kbnost at the lust moment ul the 
excavation this “Little Psluee’* was found to have an 
unexpected extension to tlie sunlb-east. 

l•lM-nTanIae iw Tin riljum. 

Rut it la time to pase ou to the Palace area proper. The 
eotridur or crg^ajurlitii* on the sonthetn front, the first 
wetion ol which was discovered last year, tum U'tm traced 
westwards to a point where, at the close of the early period 
of Ibr Palace history, it was deliberately cut into to alToni 
additional room for a building on a lower terrace level im¬ 
mediately to the aoutb. No ooosiderabie structure bad 
been hitherto snspectwl on this part of tha wmtliern slope, 
and the diacoverv of this building, which may reasonably 
be upposeil to (lave been a Palace dependency, took ua 
complelcly by surprise and gave tisa to some intaresting 
develnpmeiils. The space left between tbe WfeU-preo^ed 
back wall nl this house and the cutting beneath the inner 
line of the crpptnporficus had been largely chokeit with 
massive bloeiu from this front of the I'aloM, probably at 
the lime of its final cstastropbe. Here, too, w«« numerous 
other relics hurled by the same overthrow from tlie rooms 
and lepaaitorics ol this jiart of tbe tmilding. Fragmentary 


as many of them are, they make up a kind of epitome of 
tile whole Uter civilisation of the MinAan lords. W e have 
here gllmpaes of vanished treaimc, specimens of varied 
technique, side-lights on Miiwian cult such M are supplied 
by a brouxe votive figure and by the fragments of a scries 
of large j^ with designs iit sacred donble-axes and altar 
boms. Thera were other fine examptca of the painted 
vase* in the later “ Palace style ” and lieape of p^ted 
stucco from the walls with samplrv of iiuiny brilliant 
designs. One of the best preserW piooea ahowv the 
profile ol the face of a youth, in front of which ii 
seen the richly embroidered loin-cloth and girdle 
of another at a somewhat higher level. It may be reason¬ 
ably oonoludcd that this had fonnwl jiart ol a prtjeesaional 
design analogous to that of the Corridor of the Procession, 
but in this case on a staircase vralL The Palaoc had been 
picked too clean of precious metals at the time of its de¬ 
struction to leave much to hope for in that direction, but 
amiiiig the minor rclioa found was a fine gold-mounted 
intaglio ol Iapi3.Iaxali, exhibiting a man behind a lion. 
There were fragments of beautifully cut crystal bowl* and 
boxes, and the Renaissance art ol “ hack work ” on crystal 
wa» rcpresentol by a plaque with traces ol a minlaluie 
design of a building with iaodomic masonry. A very curious 
discovery was a rough stone box oontaining sample at 
tessera' lor raoraie vmrk, each of a different material— 
rook crystal of two kinds, clear and smoked, amethyst, 
licfyl. lapia-laxuli. copper, and pure gold. Among tbe ivory 
relic# is s piece ol a plaque, aiqrarcntly derived froin a 
csukct, with a relief—extraordinarily umUrcut—exhibiting 
tbe forepart of a griffin scixing a buD. Tlie fine nio^lling 
ol this relief, it# concenlratcl force, and the imaginative 
anatomy of the monater'i skull proclaim it to be from tha 
hand of a master. Fragmentary as it is, it can aately be 
aaid that U this object stood alone it would suffioiantly 
attest the extraordinarily high artistic level of the civilisa¬ 
tion that produced iL 

The oontiguoDS bnildiiig. for which this cutting into the 
original south front of the Palace waa made at the doee of 
the Middle Minuan itcrlod, may welt have been an official 
tvaidrnce. The baannent rooms, one of which bod a row 
of three central stone pillars, displayed a peculiarity 
excmpliflnl by other external houaes. Wln-re in the 
Palace itself there vrere always wooden pi^ were hers 
■tune door jambs, perhaps a symp^m of incipient scarcity 
of timlier. Another pmat in which this and other sur¬ 
rounding hottsns differed from the Palace lUelf sraa tbe 
greater wealth of metal objects, the presence of whicli waa 
doubtless due to compantive neglect far trwasuiw seekers. 
Under one of the three staircases of this house waa found 
a nest of silver bowl* and a very beaatiful silver jog. and 
one of its cellars contuineil a deposit of bronse arms and 
implcincnt*, including three tawa. In another building 
that came to light immediately vast ol this was found a 
still mors important hoard of bronxea. These consisted 
of a magnificent tall ewer, a large liasin. three tripid 
oaldmns, and a bronse saw nearly six feel in len^, 
probably lued for cutting stone. Ro, too. in a house die- 
oovated on tha north bo^rs of the Palace there occurred 
another bronxe tripod caldron and a hoard of bronie 
implement# and weapons in perfect condition. 

The new extoasion ol tha palace to the sonlh-wcat, the 
existence of which vras discovered last year, ha* now been 
explored, and «eanis chiefly to consist of another lar|^ 
officii reaidenca. But. in spite of all our efforts, the still 
mure interesting problem ol the deep rock-out vault under 
the souths porob ha* not yet received its final snlution. 
Its section now appears to be more that of a sugar-loaf 
itisn of an oven, a^ by means ol a imall shaft sunk down 
through the later filling, H was poeeible at last to reach 
its rock floor at the extraordinary depth of about &'i feet 
from the original summit ol the cupma. ... 

Its great antiquity ta asoertained by tbe fact that the 

in 
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FiuIUiil Falan touniUtimif arr carrifxl ilarp down in la it, 
and the latest remaina of ita flllinK only reach to tlie 
threahold u( the Middle Mmuaii Ako. Hence it ia reason¬ 
able to linpe that it may amntnally throw some new liRht 
on the Early Mini-an cnlture that immediately prt ocalrt 
the Rtral a{^‘ u( the Cretan Fatacea. 

rna tombu or mochlow. 

As it ia. however, the ncwtimnrtuent of our hopes lu tills 
reopeci has been aoiiiewiiat cunipeiieateil by the discovery, 
in a neiiihbunrin]; area o( the south front, ul a wrll-detinuil 
house floor (lying lielow another of “ Miilille Miiioan” 
date), containing a rich store of pottery helunging to the 
** Early Minfain ” elaas. It ia the first time that we hare 
pro]ierly represented at Knoseoa this {ucUminary phase of 
the great Mim'ian cuiture, the iniiiortance of which has 
been receiving aigiutl illustration (rum tlie diaoovrriet 
made this season in the east of the island by the American 
explorer Mr. Reager. In the small island, unoe prubabiy 
|>rninsula. of Mochloa he has opened a series of ossaarr 
lomba vith rich eoiiteols all belonging to this early period. 
Thanba to Mr. Srager’t kindness, I was able to be ptrsent 
at part of the eicaratiaa, and I have his ooorteous per¬ 
mission to mention some of the remarkable results ob¬ 
tained. Fetiiaps the ninat surprising were s series of small 
gold objects inolttdiug fine chains—as beautifully wrought 
as the beet Alexandrian fabrics of the l-eginniiig of our 
era—artificial leavei and flowem. and (the dislant antici¬ 
pation surely, of the gold masks o( the Myecme graves) 
gold bands with engraved and npoitud eves (or the pio 
lecUve blindfolding of the ilead. Another remarkable 
(eatnre was the abumlani series of miniature stone vaaes, 
displaying great variety in form, and out out of tlie most 
beanliful native roateriaU. though betraying tlie strong 
influence of prutodyiiastio Egyptian modeht, ,\ml liere 
the Knossian evidence carries us a step further. Near. 
an<l apparently belonging to the saint stratum as that 
containing the Early Minnan tlL) vaeee referred to on the 
south border of the Palace, eras found a fragment of a 
fine diorite bow) ■■( Egyptian fabric ami niatorial winch, 
like another similar (ragmeot found at an earlier stage of 
the Fxcavationa. vary closely rrsembls^ a diorite bowl 
found in the tomb of King Sneferu, whose date, according 
to Dr. Edward Meyer'a reduced version of Egyptian 
chronology, is 'iiMO n.t'., though many would still early it a 
millennium liighcr. 

THE l•nllKl^^c gnxaTKa. 

It may be said tlist the real work of exploration begins 
where whulcsale rxeavwtinn ends. Kupplementary re¬ 
searches have lieen continued throughout the Palace area, 
and in carryiiig uut this work of reviaion we were fortu¬ 
nate in again securing the servieea ul Mr. Tlinalnre Fyfe. 
the arcliitmt to whom the earlier plana of Knnasns wore 
due. The analysiB of the shards coiitoineil in the iindls- 
turbcl parts of walls ami loundAtions baa been found 
specially useful in determining the relative ebronology of 
varlona parts of the bulldlug. and its architectural straltfi- 
ration imiy now be regarded as (airly det«rniin«l. A great 
pan of the Palacw plan has also been thoroughly re- 
modtlleil, and It has been possible to add or complete 
many important (caluree, especially on ita soiiUiem 
borders and in the northern po^eo. The ontlinee of the 
north east lull], with iisperistyla snd etairoase, have been 
recuveted, and a new lavatory lias come to light to tlie 
north-west. Moreover, the examination of acme plaster 
dchets against llie south wall of the Hall of the Double 
Axes has revealed traoes of a throne of wood with a high 
back like that In the west quarter of the building, flanked 
by small eolnmns with convex fluting. Thia, the prinoipel 
hall of the " Ihiraralic (Quarter,” may iherelore be re- 
ganlrvl u-i a royal reception room 


It is in this domestic quarter, w here the remains of upper 
storeys are most in evidence, tliat the work of excavation 
has involved the beavieet responsibilities. The womlwork. 
pnivisionally Inicrtcil fnr the suppi^ of tlie upper fltors 
and galleries, has proved Insiinicicnt to willistand the 
violent extremes of the Cretan climate. The grand stair¬ 
case, indessl, halt been already rescued from ita perilous 
(Kieitlun. and Mr Christian Ihdl. to whose coiistmctin 
ability this work was due, was happily enabled to nume out 
again this saanon to follow Up the work of oonservation in 
tlie boidrring region. Thanks to his eflurU. the flnor of 
the ailjoinlttg upper eorridor haa been thoroughly restip 
ported, and at the same time the window of the lower 
gallery, looking on the light well of the Hall of the Double 
Axes, opened out a task which involved the raising into 
their original piwitUm ahuve its restored Imtel of over aU 
tuns weight of sunken blocks. Another window off tho 
^ Court of the Distaffs " has been opened oot in a similar 
vray, and the pareil floor of the room above, which U 
flanked by a atone bench in position, has lieen reconsti¬ 
tuted and pci-manriilly suppurud. 

In the neighbouring ** tjucen’s Megaron '* a still mors 
serions question oonironted ns. for this, the moel intermit 
ing of alt the Palace hails, reuuuned expo%eil to the 
ra^dly decomposing forces of the elemenU. To put it in 
a position of permanent security involved nothing leas 
than the roofing over the whole area, as a preliminary to 
which the bnmt wooden columns and pillars had to be 
resloml In stone and a large part of the east wail rswun- 
strurled. Mr. Doll's energy, however, has been equal to 
the Uok, and thia considerable undertaking has now 
been bmoght to a successful conclusion. Tiie glaslng 
over ul the light court on the east side of the Hall ruablsm 
it to (alHI the (unction of a small Palace Muaaum, in 
which some fine painted jars have alroady been placed, 
and it ia to be hop^ that the remaina of the wall painting 
found here, repreeenting dolphins and other fishea amiil 
sea spray, may be ultimately set up oooe iiKire agaiiut the 
wall to which they belonged. The shape and nilnuring of 
the columns ami capitals of the sdjuimng portieo have 
lieen reproduced from designs supplied oy other wall 
(Miintinga, Ute divan of the inner section of the hall has 
been partly reetorod. and the culnmn of the inner alonve. 
that aervod as a bath-mom, boa been modelled after one 
of the fluted examples of which impreasUma were pre 
served in an Impluviiim of tlve ** I.ittle Paioor,'' 

It it specially intercsling to note that not only the 
general features ol the “Queen's Megaron" have been 
thus reanocitated, hut witli them the original system of 
lighting. From the open court to the east and the 
narrower area that flanlu the Innor section ol the hall the 
light pours in lietween the piere and euluiunt just as it did 
of old. In cooler tones it steals into the little bath-rootu 
behind. It dimly illumines tlin |iuinted spiral friese above 
its white gypsum dailo and lalla below on Iho small terra¬ 
cotta bath tub, standing much as It wss tell some three 
and a hall millenniums back. The little bath bears a 
painted design ol a chumeter that marks the close ol the 
groat " Palace Ktyle.” By wluiin waa it laat used 7 By a 
Qneen, perhaps, and niotlier lor some “ Hope ol Minoa " — 
a hope that tailnl. 

American Architecture. 

lOfA JuffUMt lUOH. 

To the Editor Joithnal ll.I.B.A., — 

Sui,— 1 have reail with interest XIr. Ahhtiy's 
lettar in the current nnmbor of thu Journai,. So 
(nr as my olMorvation Roes, the ahania In American 
buildings in resiicct of plastorwork am all in tho 
showy inter! irs, whoro it ia carried out with groat 
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elaboration. The walling iteelt, although perhape 
only a skin, is of costljr and lasting material— tjg., 
granite, marble, splendid brick, and terra-cotta 
dressing's. Seme millii naires’ palaces are entirely 
of granite—statues, car%'ing, ikc. Eight million 
dollars’ worth was quarried in three States alone 
in lOOU, an incroa.^ of one and a quarter million 
over 1005. The new Cathedral and &ntral Library 
in New York are lieing constructed of granite and 
marble. In fact, it La humiliating to a llritisher 
to see these monumental buildings going up 
regardless of cost, many by order of the (iovem- 
ment, while he knows of colonies under bis uwu 
Sovereign's sway where they are in financial straits 
and obliged to liuild neces.-iary municipal buildings 
of stucco, at]d cut nut all interior finishings except 
those of the meanest and cheauest kind.—Yours 
faithfully, Enwaui* \\. IIuDeos [.!.]. 

Mr. Mediand Taykir (of Manchester): a Correction. 

lu the notice of the late F. H. Oldham, of 
Manchester, in the last number of the Joukk.\i:., 
Mr. .1. Mediand Taylor (whose office Mr. Oldham 
enterod os pupil or improver in the year lti04) was 
referred to as “ the late.” Wc are happy to state 
that Mr. Mediand Taylor is still alive and in active 
pract’Oe at 7 Chapel Walks, Manchester. The 
writer tenders his sincere apologies to him for the 
error, and bis acknowledgments to Mr. Isaac 
Taylor [F.], Mr. Meillatul Taylor's son, for calling 
attention to it. 


THE LVTE lirOH ST.YNNt'S [F.]. 

B y the death of Mr. Hugh Stanuus, which 
occurred ou the 18th Inst., at his residence, 
The Cottage, llindbeod, Surrey, the In-stitiite 
loses a itauuch supporter ami a keen and strenuous 
worker. His connovtion with the Institute dated 
from the year 1878, when he [lossed in the Class 
of Proficiency the old Voluntary Architectural 
Examiiution, and with such distincliou as to lie 
awonlod the then newly founded AshpiUd Prize. 
In 1877 be won the Institute Silver Medal for an 
essay ou “ The Decorative Treatment of Cjnstruo- 
live Ironwork.” Elected .\ssociate in 1880, be 
proceeded to the Fellowship in 1887, his sp insor 
ou the latter occasion being bis friend the late 
John D. Bedding. Mr. Btannus gave valuable 
service to the Literature Committee, of which 
during his many years' membership be rarely 
misaetl a meeting, besides devoting much time 
aud labour to one or other of its sub-ooni 
mittees. H« was a constant attendant at the 
General Meetings and other functions of the 
Institnto, taking part in the discussions, and on 
two occasions contributing Papers—one, m 18s2, 


on “The .Artistic Treatment of Constmctional 
Ironwork "; another, in 1884, on “ The Internal 
Treatment of Cupolas iu general, and of St. Paul's 
in iiarticular.” He was also an occasional con¬ 
tributor to the lustitute Journal. 

Hugh Hutton Stanuus was born at Slicfiield 
sixty-eight years ago. He came oi an old Irish 
family, and was the sou of Uie Rev. Bartholomew 
Stanuus. His architectural education began at 
the local School of Art under H. I). Lomas, a late 
Fellow of the Institute. He afterwards studied 
under Alfred SUivens, eventually becoming bis 
assistant, and remaining always his lievoted dis¬ 
ciple. The acquaintance began through his being 
articled to the celebrated foundry of Messrs. Uoole, 
at Sheffield, then engaged in the production of de¬ 
signs by this master. Mr. Stanuus identified himself 
closely wilbthetechniqneof foundry work.and some 
drawings of his for metal ptodnolion were selected 
for the Exhibition of l8U*i. Hu assisted Stevens 
in the prodnetion of the Wellington Monument at 
St. Paul's, and prepared a design (not, however, 
carried ont) for the decoration of the cupola of 
the Cathedral. When in 19138 it was decided to 
complete the 'Welliogton Monument iu St. Paul’s 
by the addition of the equestrian figure of the 
Duke, one of the first steps of the authorities was 
to acquire Stevens’s plaster mmlel, which it seems 
owe>l its preservation to Mr. Stannns's care and 
foresighL The Saturday Review, which liad 
strongly advocated the monument's twlng com¬ 
pleted m>m the matorial left by Stevens, paid the 
following tribute to Mr. Staunns;—“ The nation 
owes no little gratitude to this pupil of Stevens 
for preserving at his private cost this precious 
document, which was allowed to take the chances 
of the auction-roum at Stevens’s death, insU-ad of 
being guarded in a museum. Mr. Stanuus further 
help^ the Committee by the Iran of drawings 
that establish Stevens’s nnal Inlention about the 
ledfstal of this group." The model had been al- 
owed to reuiain in the crypt of St. Paul's, minus 
the Duke's head which Mr. Stanuus bad sawn off 
and preserved .separately for g^ter security. 

Mr. Staunus studied for a time in the .Architec¬ 
tural School of the Royal Academy, under Mr. 
Phene Spiers, and started in independent practice 
in Loudon, in the neighbourhood of Kenninglon, 
in 1879. His early commissions included the 
alteration and decoration of a church at Sheffield ; 
the offices of the Pbirnix Brewery at Bedford—an 
admirable example of town architecture; the in¬ 
terior architectnral fitting aud decoration of a 
mansion at Ascot; the Simday School Centenary 
Monnment; and ho built for himself alxiut this 
periiKl The Cottage at Ilindhead, Surrey. Tlie 
late Mr. Sodding, in proposing him for the Fellow¬ 
ship, tostifietl to the tboronghness of .Stannus's 
acquaintance with Classic architecture, both on its 
urtistio and scientific sides, and also to the exten¬ 
sive study ho bad nuulo of painting and sculpture 
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M subservient to architecture. Mr. Staiinus assisted 
the late Mr. Fergosson in some of the lUastratlons 
for his books, notablj in the case of St. Paul’s and 
the Parthenon; and he wrote an essay (»n the 
History of Founding in Brass, Copper, and Bronze, 
which secured for him the “ freedom and livery " 
of the Fourniers’ Company. few months ago he 
was sworn in as aul>-Wardeii of the Comwmy. 

In later years Mr. Stannus deToted himself 
almost entirely to literary work and teaching. He 
taught for a time at the Itoyal Academy modelling 
schools for architectural students, lectnrod at 
University Coll^ and at the Royal College of 
Art, South Kensington ; was for two years Direetjr 
of Architectural Studies at the Manchester School 
of Art, and subsequently lectured at the evening 
schools of the Architectural Assooialiuii. He was 
Cantor Lecturer in 1800 and 1808, and in 1001 
delivered a course of loctnros in the Applied Art 
Section of the Royal Society of -krts on “ Uoman- 
esqne .Vrchitectnre in North Italy." He had paid 
several visits to Italy, and a few years ago was 
engaged for a 8<9Mon with Profeesor Flinders Petrie 
in Egypt. His published works comprise the large 
and very important folio volume df/red Stevem 
and Hi* H'orit (1801 1 ; Decorative Treatinetit of 
Natural Foliage (1891); Decorative Treatment of 
Artificial Foliage (1895); Theory of Storiation in 
Applied Art ; .Sonic Principles of Form Design in 
Applied Art (1898); Some Examples of Eoman- 
esyue Architecture in North Italy (1001). He 
revised, for the thin! English mlition, Moyer’s 
Handbook of Ornament. 

In complianoe with Mr. Steiiiius’s express wish, 
the fnncral ceremony was kept as simple as pi's- 
sible. The remains were cremated at Woking on 
Saturday, the 22nd inst. 


SO.ME REUOLI.ECTION8 OF THE LATE 
HCtill STASSUS. 
by H. bHENt Hpiebs IF'.]. 

1 am quite unable to denote for certain when 1 
first met Stannus, but I imagine it may have 
been in 1871, and at the Architectural Associa¬ 
tion. 1 was attracted to him at once—first, in 
eonsequenoe of the pleasure which it seemetl to 
give him to render service of any kind ; and, 
secondly, liecamte lie always seemetl to attach 
great v^ne to the advice 1 gave him. Beyond the 
^t that be was a pupil of Alfred Stevens, the 
sculptor of the Wellington monument in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 1 am not acquainted with tlie details of 
bis architectural training, hat I recollect that he 
was anxious to improve his knowledge of design, 
and although he was older than any other student 
then in the architectural school of the Uoyal 
.Academy I peniuailed him to present himself as a 
proliatioDGr. (In his oilinission as a stndont 1 
recognised at once the grasp he had of the principb^s 


which gnidetl the Italian revivalists of the sixteenth 
century, and there are few architects at the present 
dav—and that is saying a great deal - who would lie 
able to rival him either in design or in draughts¬ 
manship. Thirty years ago, therefore, he woe mniib 
in advance of any other student, and I am certain 
that, if he had had the chance of winning some 
important competition, be would have made a groat 
name for himself. He sent in a set of drawings 
fur the great .\meri(.'an competition for the Univer¬ 
sity of California, but os be liad no knowledm of 
the French methcsl of tinting architectural draw¬ 
ings he stood no chance os against either the 
French competitors prthe .American architects who 
hail studied in the Foole des Boaux-.Arts at Paris. 

I compared his design with that of the winner of 
the competition, a French architect, and found that 
he liad conceived a design similar in plan and 
setting-out to the fortunate sinner, but showing 
more mowledge of the leculiorities of tlie site and 
the undulations of the ground. He hod, in fact, 
mastered the problem better than any other com¬ 
petitor, hut the aliscnce of the sectional drawings 
which cliaracterised the other di-signs placed him 
at a disadvantage, as his design was not apparently 
understooil by the juilg.s. 

Stannus ala-ays felt that his weakest siile was 
the lock of a practical acquaintance with construc¬ 
tion anil the writing of specifications; but as be 
passed the Ass-iciates' examination in 1873 and 
carried ofif the .Ashpitel Ihir.e the first year it was 
awanlfd, his pructical knowleilgo must have been 
acquired at that time. He had also the courage of 
bis opinions, as one of his first jobs was a little 
house be built for himself at Himlhead in Surrey. 
When obliged to locate himself cither in ^fanchester 
or lamdoii he nsed to let this house, and from one of 
his tenants 1 hail the must favonrahle acconnt of 
its comfort and solid construction. Another tenant, 
an American, was so charmed with it that he again 
and again offered to buy the pro|>erty. As p».ior 
Btannns hoped some day to be able to retire tbore, 
he always refused to part with it 

I have mentioned Stannns’s conneotiun with 
.Alfred Btevens. At the time he entered the .Academy 
schools, in 1872 or 1873, owing to the action of 
the then First Coiiiiiiigsioneruf Works, Mr. Ayrton, 
there was some chance of the Wellington memorial 
being taken out of Bteveus’s hands, and he told 
Stannus that if that were done ho would eniash up 
all his work. Fortunately, through the medium 
of Air. Ixsinanl CoUmann,* this coarse was not 
taken, but 1 recollect Btannus’s trouble and anxiety 
through the whole period. 

* It U tu Uila uuni. Mr. Collmuin that we are ImlrbtMl (or 
llir Htovcnii'i lioni on thn rmlRng lurmsrl; evisttna at the 
UritUb M lueuiu. He knew the irimlonntlen who obtoinml 
the conUort tor the railing* which were deeigned by Sydnay 
Smirke. The model made trnm Mr. flmirke’* drawing ol a 
seated Ron wo* llll•att■fa^tory, and tlie ironfnnnderappealed 
tu Mr. Collmaim. wliu inlrodiwed Hteten* (lu the work. 
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Somewhere about twenty years ago Lord (then 
Sir FrwJeric) Leighton prevailed upon the Council 
of the Royal Ac^umy to establiah a modelling 
school (or the architectural studente, and Staunus, 
who was well known to tlie Presidfint, wa» ap¬ 
pointed the first teacher. For some years it was 
a gt«at aacoess; but, abiding another evening o( 
attendance at the Academy school, the students 
diminished in number, so much so that Staniius 
felt he was not earning his salary. Uo came to 
ask mo, therefore, whether 1 ahuuld object to bis 
giving a coarse of deni' mstrations on classic mould¬ 
ings, illustrating his subject by drawings on the 
hlockboard. 1 wnas only too glad that he should 
introduce this new training. I should like to 
have uttende^l his lectures, but 1 saw his notes 
and sometimes the drawings be had made, and 
they were qnite admirable. Either from this or 
other causes 1 think he felt that his mission lay in 
teaching, and be gave a series of lectures at South 
Kensington, and bad, I iadieve. a numerous class 
there. This, as also his work in the Academy 
schools, was given up when he was appointeil master 
of the architMtural school at Manch^ter, to which 
be devote»l one or two years. In later years ho had 
lectured in various towns, and the Architectural 
Association has had the a<lvantage of his teaching. 
1 have understood tliat he hod (or some years devoted 
himself to a book on the Classic ord^, a subject 
im which be bad considerable knowledge, having 
made tours in Greece and Italy and taken photo¬ 
graphs of the host known examples. 

Personally 1 bliall feel his loss very greatly, for a 
month never jiasscd writhout hia calUng to see mo 
to ask my opinion on some knotty point, and I 
feel I owe a great d»il of such knowledge ns 1 
possess to the stairclung onqniries he was iu the 
mihit of making. The students of the Architec¬ 
tural Association and the members of tlio .\rt 
Workers’ Gnild will greatly deplore his death, as 
he could alway.s he counted upon to render a service 
when it was nsiuired in an emergency. 

TiiM AUfntl luus. 

THE INTERNATION.VL ART CONGRESS. 

By Fuanits IIoui'EB [F,|. 

I T was with great diffidence that I acceded to the 
request of the Editor of the JounKAL to fur¬ 
nish some aocc'iint of this Congress for the 
guidance of our members as to its aims and objects 
and the trend of the discussions which have taken 
place, and 1 ask the indnlgence of the authors of 
paiiers, who have been all too hrietly reported. 

At the outset 1 should state that this is tlie third 
Congress, the first having been held in Paris during 
the Exhibition of 1900, the second in Borne in 
1004, the present in London daring the first week 
of .August. The purpose of the Congress is “ the 


development of Drawing and Art Teaching and 
their application to Industries.” The Eiurl of 
Carlisle, of N a worth Castle, was elected President, 
the meetings were chiotly held in the Hall of the 
Imperial Institute, whilst a must comprehensive 
Exnihitiou of students’ work occupied some of the 
new galleries in the VicUiria and Albert Museum. 
The 1,H00 members attending were for the most 
port art teachers, official delegates from some thirty- 
seven ooimtries, including almost every Continental 
nation of Eumpe, writh some of our most distant 
Colonies. Whilst liotb Scotland and Ireland were 
adetjuately represented, our Home Guvornment 
regrettably maintained an apparently stolid indif¬ 
ference to the importance, both educational and 
commercial, of the snbjects dealt with and the 
opportunity of taking counsel with experts of other 
countries. The President in his opening address 
alluded feelingly to this absence of official recog¬ 
nition, and urged the need of stronnons effurt to 
arouse public interest in the value of artistic (rain¬ 
ing in the schools throogbont oar land, in view of 
the iDcroosing competition in every branch of in¬ 
dustry and the advance of calti\atM taste in every 
{Mirt of the world. 

Amongst the earlier Papers was one by Mr. T. C. 
UorsfoU, of Manchester, upon “ I>isseniinating .Art 
Knowledge,” in which he described the efibrt of 
the Committee of the Manchester Art Museum 
since its foundation in 1877. Its work consisted 
in establishing loan collections of carefully selected 
pictures for use in elementary schools, with 
natural objects illustrative of plant and bird life 
in the locality, together with such objects in art 
forms. No part of the Museum liad more in- 
fiuence for good than the model sitting-room and 
iiedroom prepared by the late William Morris and 
Air. W. A. S. Benson, with a view to show visitors 
that even a small bouse might be made artistic 
ami attractive. Its intiuence l;a8 already extended 
to .America, where Professor Goodyear lias estab¬ 
lished collections on a large scale in connection 
with Brooklyn Aluscum. Following naturally was 
a plea for improvement in the on\inmmcnt and 
dwellings of Uio people, and for the Iwtter physical 
and manual training of tlie children of our cities 
and villages. 

Monsieur A. Keller, of the Koole Nornmle of 
Saint-Cloud, also dealt with ** Art in the School 
and Home,” insisting that the teacher shonld sup- 
preas his own individuality and teach his pupil by 
the observation of Nature to develop in himself 
some feeling of appreciation of art, growth of taste 
and the sense of brauty surely following. At. Keller 
suggested that the regulation book-pr'ixos might he 
superseded by really well-framed engravings, and 
that the cultivation of flowers should be encouraged 
amongst children. Al. Ltou Riotor advocated com¬ 
petitions to encourage the artistic embellishmont of 
dwellings, school buildiugs, and even shops, and the 
publication of general art manuals for the use of 
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teachers in tba public eleiimntHrjr schools. Miss 
E. P. liughes, a former priuci{iul of tbe Cuiubridge 
Training College for Secotukry ScbtM>l»,dealt with 
tbe value of piclurea lUuetraling leseons wbiob, 
whilst (locorating the clusa-nKims, would form the 
nucleus of a picture gallery. Cuuinienting on tlie 
striking appreciation of art in Japan, amongst riub 
and po<»r alike. Miss Iliigbes lestiflerl U) tbe result¬ 
ing love for tbe delicate wauties of nature anil tbe 
moat reflneil beauties of art in degroos scarcely 
credible by visitors to tlut interesting country. 
“The I development of Public Tastu in Art" was 
dealt with by Mr. T. Delgnty Dunn, Cbnimian of 
the ^>cutti8b C >mmittee. Ho declared that the 
poverty of artistic appreciation at home retiecled 
itself in the search for cheap and tawilry novelties. 
He bad no faith in improving public taste by legis¬ 
lation. Tbeirwork biy with the yonug, and he urged 
that a pjrtiou of the time now gtxen to drawing 
luigbtadvaiitageously l«utilisedin iiuiiarting kuow- 
ledgeof tbe hbtory and nriitciples of art. Thus tliu 
art-hlen would lie deveioptsl, and, if art was over 
to 1)0 other than a weariness in later years, pupils 
must early lieconie aec-ustoiue<i to regard sculpture 
and architecture with intelligencB. What were 
coimiionly called tiitnur and industrial art- of a 
people, were their universal and every-day arts, and 
these retlectwl the people'^ culture as certainly as 
di<I their literature and architecture. Fine prop >r- 
tions, sound con-<truction, ami suitable enrichment, 
were qualities which modo for beauty; but tbeir 
recognition and appretialion were not Inatiuetive. 

I drawing, tnmielling, and colouring woro some of 
tbe means by which tbev might hope to develop 
and direct self-activitv, Iiut it was not nn these 
alone that the training of the young in art-idea 
restml. The time seemol opportnno for an oflfurt 
U) told to the liond and eye training such regular 
and positive iu.struction in the evolution and prin¬ 
ciples nf art as would Ustd to uii intelligent percep¬ 
tion of l>eauty, and a culti\’ated jiuigment on the 
uart of pupils as would oontrtliiite to tbeir intel- 
ioctual and social well-lieiug. Professor llercsford 
Pile, who so ably directs the Architectural ScIkhiI 
of the Hoyal College of Art, took port in the sulisa- 
ipieiit discussion of the Papers. Hu clniiued that 
the simjilest means of disseminating art was to 
avoid dissociating it from life; tliat history should 
lie taught liy historic art. The (iroek art was 
a jKirt of (Ireuk life. The classical teaching 
at our univorsitius lost half Its power and half its 
interest when disaociateit from clnasio archaiology 
and classic art. ft was to liiiii extraordinary tliat 
studenta of (ireek literature oml thought were not 
ilefinitoly trained in the knowledge of Greek 
archiUcturo and sculpture. It was the siuue with 
the Ilenuissaucf. Tlie luomimt they dissociated 
art from history they lost the real meaning of art, 
for life was thought. He concluded by slating 
tliat the one sovereign way of disseminating sound 
ideas in art and in elevating public taste was to 


employ good architects and to put up good build¬ 
ings. 8uii8ei|uently, in the Lecture Theatre, Mr. 
E. Cooke, of “ Lavaiia," Wimbledon Park, lectured 
on " Experiments in Teaching I trawing adapted to 
the Child's Nature," with illustrations by which ho 
demonstraUsl, a* the result of lung and close 
observation, the natural iiiiisoulur movements of 
the yonng chill's arms and iu mental impression 
of living forms, Isith of which be utiliseil as tbe 
basis of exorcisea lending by gradual stages into a 
ilevelopment of form and pattern which liy reneti- 
tiuu nnsluced a decorative scheme, and funned the 
ftiiindation for design and colour study, tbe whole 
being worthy of careful consiiieratinii by those 
dealing with the verr young. 

On Taesdnv, under the chairmanship of Sir 
John Gorst, t*rufessor Lcthaby rea>1 a Paper on 

Apprenticeship and Education," ountendiug 
tliat education liail become too bookish. Instead 
of learning directly how to draw in the simplest 
and yet snrest way, the pupil bos now to follow 
various subdivisions in artificial compartments, 
comprising freehand, model drawing, |«rspeotivo. 
life-drawing, Ac. Tlie great end sboohl lie pro- 
dnctiiin ; the great thing was tbe trade—tbe craft, 
and siithcieut culture could lie hung to any sufli- 
cient trade. Hrawing was beet taught along with 
apprenticeship to a craft, utherwisu it liecame so 
generalised that it was difficult for the ordinary 
student to see iU application, and it became only 
a “ subject" The old masters, as well as the 
modern masU rt, regaoled their school studies from 
" the life" as work to be laid up for reference; 
hence “ life-ilrawings" Uieame observations of 
attitude and action, forming so much stock-in- 
trails. Tbe profe-ssor urged his own view that all 
art training sbonld be in close relationship to Home 
craft. Mr. E. II. Taylor, late huadmastcr of the 
Birmingham School of Art, dealt with the " Ur- 
guiiisation of Prufessioiuil Art Training," inci¬ 
dentally quoting aptly tbe dictum of Emerson that 
“ thi.iigh we travel the world over to find tbe 
liettiitihil, wo must carry it with us or we find it 
nut." This faith IumI no place with the world in 
general, including, with comparatively few oxcep- 
lions, the ciillureii in even the eilucationists. 
The danger wau great in art teaching, as it 
was the Cinderella of education, admitted only 
on suffiiraiioo, and not as essential. We hail 
outlie to consider ourselves as not an artis¬ 
tic nation, despite the fact that our workers in 
former times built those cottages and manor- 
houses with their funiiNhinga which were now 
reganleil as art treasurcf). There was an imixini- 
tivo need to got bock that sense of fitna«s and 
right-doing. It followed tliat niitil art was mode 
on essential In all our universities and scluxiU, in 
the same manner os other essentials, the primary 
olijoct of technical rmft and art schools most be to 
develop and train Uio iniiatu vision of Iwauty. 
This WTW* providwl by drawing, using the woril In 
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its widest iscniu.-. “ Iniegiaetian in l''ignre Cnmpo- 
sition” was dealt with by M. Tai-dos, Professor of 
Composition in the Hoyal llnngaruin College, Biidu- 
pest. He held tlwt after anatomical study and tlu; 
articulation of the joints and tlicir pro|K)rliuu, 
action drawings from imagination could be iiimie 
to show the human figure performing physical 
movements, the right grouping of figuree being 
08 important os the correct delineation of the 
simple figure, ifr. IX M. Derry spoke on “ Crafts¬ 
men and Schools of .\rt ” and the need of inculcating 
the decorative factor into every sphere of handicraft, 
lamenting the pn^sent insignificant influence of 
schooU of art upon local industries. Professor Panl 
Valet, of Paris, followed in a similar strain, and later 
Mr. Francis Black, of the Camden Sclu^ol of Art, 
Iximlon, spiike on the “Co-ordinorion of Art- 
tcoching,” suggesting the formation of Consultative 
Coiiiiiuttees consisting of employers, employ^ and 
the local authority, who would offer suggestions 
08 to the practical side of the training, and secure 
that the students should be steadily trainetl for the 
workshop with a rea>ionable hope of being b< 1- 
mitted. Manufacturing centres such as Birming¬ 
ham, Sheffield, Buralcm, Nottingham, and Man¬ 
chester have their schemes for transfer from the 
elementary to the evening intcrmeiliate schind well 
in hand, while London has initiated a similar 
system at Camberwell and Camden. 

On Wednesday Papers wore road ujKin “The 
Tnuning of Teachers in England and ales ” and 
itpon“ .4rt Training .\broad.*’from which it w.nild 
appear there is universal dissatisfaction with the 
present system. Professor Nodler, of Budapest, ex- 
ploimxl that at the Rival Hungarian College of 
Art, diplomas were awurdeil after examination in 
figure drawing, mwlelling, freehand, perspwUvo, 
architectural drawing, decorative drawing, history 
of art, iMsiagogy, and Hungarian litomtiire, but ho 
cfaimtHl that the teaching of drawing should be on 
a jiar with the other subjects of the curriculum, and 
that the teachers should have the same status as 
the rest. Professor Boresfonl I*ite explained the 
system of training at the Royal College of .Art. 
Many local authorities have sobolarahips teuable 
at the College for a five years’ course, consisting 
of six months’ training in each of the four schools 
of architecture, design, decorative painting and 
moilelling, with sculpture, foUowed by three yoare 
of gpeciali^tion. Mr. Egerlon Hine, art master 
at Harrow, urged the introduction of drawing into 
all university courses. The following ilay was 
spent in the consideration of “ Art Education of the 
Young,'’a8 well os Mus*'um co-operation in Uwhing. 

lk<aring in mind that consideration of teaching 
wn« the essential purpose of the Congress, luuch 
original thought and ex|»erieneo were embodiid in 
the speeches and disoussions. The exhibition of 
drawings in one of the new galleries of the Victoria 
and Alltert Museum was of extreme interest, illus¬ 
trating os it did the work of State schooU in 


France, (lenniuiy, Swiirerland, Hungary, Holbunl, 
Sweiien, and the United States of ^Viuerica, our 
f'olonioB of Canada, New South Wales, Cape 
Colony, Scotland, Ireland, the Provitmes ami 
London, which was remarkably well represented. 
The liistituP' Council must f«<el gratified that it 
voted sulatlantial financial supjMirt to this Con¬ 
gress the nature of which was novel, exceptional, 
and extremely useful. 


UKVIKWS. 

ARCHITECTUILVL COMI’OSlTK)N. 

An Atlrmpl to ordtr phratf /rfni* which hitherto 

hitrr bofu nnin felt by the Irutmctir* Ttuteof liengnerc. 

Dy J. lUevrrUy Hobintvu, Member oj the AmeTU4%n 

InMtilule "f Architettc. Kn, tMnd. rf Si te Tofk. 190H. 

I'Hee m.'nel. [B. T. liaUUfd. 94 High Jfoilvm. U'.t’.j 

Mr. .1. B. Robimuu has, in a volume of 
220 pages, attempted to teach the underlying 
principles which govern the massing of the parts 
of a building so that the oompu^ition of the whole 
shall be harmonions. 

Undoubtedly there is miicli in Mr. Robinson’s 
theories tliat might Iw of some service to the 
orchitoct in desiguinc his buildings, but it seems 
to IIS that Mr. Robinson is inclined to lie too ready 
to lay down the law and asstimi tluit architectural 
(viinposition is an exact science. 

'rhe author’s object appears to be to raise the 
power to design to tlie <fignity of a science, but 
for ourselves wo must frankly admit that this 
seems imp ssible. 

In chapter x"^., on “Asymmetrical Cum|iosilian,‘' 
reference is inoile to a modest house which appears 
to have been deaignoil in aoconlance with the 
author’s precejits. Tborti is nothing very striking 
in its Composition: it has a front door in the 
cunlre or nearly so, and a circular bay on either 
side; but such a design, Mr. Robinson considers, 
“ is wonderfully improved if small dlffenincas ore 
introducecl. If one of the bays is 15 foot across, 
iiuiko the other 14 ; and, keeping the roofs of the 
same pitch, let the ridge of one work out a few 
inches below tlut of the other. ^lake the room 
in which the wiiler Imy occurs a foot or two wider 
Uinn the eorrer<ponding room, thus bringing the 
entrance out of centre, ami place the central 
window alsive it still a few inches more off centre. 
These divergences will lie distinguishable only 
to a critical professional observer, and will often 
be ovorlookeii oven by him, while limy will oild in- 
erodihly to the softness of effect of the coinpleUsl 
building.” 

Now if this is a principle governing the com- 
pusitiun in one building the same principle should, 
wo assume, hold goml in the composition of all 
buildings. The greatest artists the world has ever 
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known do not app<«r to Imvo mloptol this prin- 
ciplu in the designs of the Greei toiaplcs. But 
»8 design is really a matter of taste and nut of 
science we do not want to dogmatise. 

The l>o<)k is profusely iUnstrated with examples 
of known and imaginary buildings, which Mr. 
Robinson ably criticises. 

GkORGE UmBAKO (i’’.]. 

.SOME OLD ENGLISH ART. 

Art in England during thf F.lititbrthaa ntul Stuart 
PtrUniu Bg Aylmrr yallaner, rrith a Hatn nn Ihr Firtl 
Crnlury of kngliMh Eiutracing by ^nleultu C.SttlaiiUiH. 
F.JUtrl by Cbarlet tlaXnu. iu . Land. I'.KW. Prior b*. 
ntt. [Ofioi* >>/ “ Tbe StudioiT 

.Although bearing the above comprehensive 
title, the special spring number of the Sttulio ia 
none the leas welcome, resolving itself, as it dcMS, 
into dissertation and illustmtion of the domestic 
phase only of this interesting transitional porioil 
of English art, interesting as a time when no 
more nor less than a pitch^ battle was In progress 
between Gothic conservatism and Classic innova¬ 
tion. tlie latter eventually otuting the deep-SBatod 
traditions of the middle age by rrason chielly of our 
intoiduction to the system of symmetrical plan¬ 
ning and its consoiuent eflect upon the extenor. 

.Apart from functions descriptive, the text, by 
Mr. Aylmer Vallance, is render^ \’aluable by ita 
probings into the organic bases of most of the 
piotnres>]ue features of timber-framed buildings 
and the theory advanced that varied manners of 
framing are of an origin local rather than periodic. 
I totted about a woate of somewhat arid pen-and- 
ink illustrations are to lie found some delightful 
oases in the shape of reproductions from pencil 
drawings by William Twopeny made during the 
early part of the last century. These are plainly 
the work of a faithful but sympathetic recorder 
who did naught extenuate nor set down in malice. 
The drawing of Bishop Sparrow’s House, Ipswich, 
is indeed n fine example of what can bo done with 
pencil as a roodinm. .A few colour illustrations, 
of excellent techtii(|ae, after E. .Arthur Rowe, 
Wilfrid Ball, B.E., and H. P. Clifford. R.B.A., arc 
refreshing. The furniture, textiles, and engraving 
of the period are also touched upon in an instruc¬ 
tive maimer. Rohekt P. Oolehiiy. 

OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY BUILDINGS. 

< tld Cottagn and FarmbnnteM in Siirreg, P/intagraph* 
by tv. (iaUicvrthy Dapte. Introdunfum and Sketekut 
by IF. Curlit Orrm. flo. Vorui., IIKW. Pric-t Sit. 
IB. r, BaU/ord, 1>I High ttoibom, IF.C.] 

This liook is another culloction of collotypes 
from photographs by Mr. Galsworthy Davie of 
delightful old cottages and farmhouses, with an 
interesting introduction and skotebos by Mr. 
W. Curtis Green. Mr. Davie is to l>e oongratu- 
latod on the choice of subjects and aspect, making 


artistic pictures without in any way detracting 
from the architectural value of the photograph. 
The introduction contains details of the tiraner 
frame construction and idasterwork, tiling, brick¬ 
work, and metalwork; all illustrated by sketches 
or photographs and references to the plates which 
follow. The lieautyof many of the subjecta would 
be much improved by tbo effect of tlte colouring, 
which unfortunately is lost, to a great extent, in 
photography, but the textures of the various 
materials used are important factors in the pleas¬ 
ing results. 'The irregular oiitlines of many of 
the buildings illustrated in the book have a ebann 
of their own, and are undoubtedly (iroduced liy 
accident and force of circumstances rather than 
hy design; in attempts to design tliese aocidenta 
many modem buildings &il to expros tbo character 
possessed by the old. It is useless in the present 
day to attempt to rrtprcMluoe these old buildings 
for modem requirements, because the conditions 
are so different; hut a careful study of them will 
enable ns to realise the motbiyis adopted, and the 
conditions under which the work was executed 
with such pleasing results, and thus give some 
degree of true character and completeness to our 
modem domestic work. Take, fur example, the 
overhanging upper story, eaves, and gables—these 
appear to indicate the desire to protect from the 
weather the timber consimotion and filling-in; 
again, the intersection between the hip and ridge 
tiles would be a little awkward, while an easier 
and more pleasing effect is obtained by stopping 
the hips a little short and funning a gablet, and 
the hipping back above the window in the gable 
ends, the space above being unnecessary in the 
roof, and less wall surface is ex]) 0 seil. These minor 
details, of which there ore many, show tiiat the 
workman of the past evidently tiMikakeeii interest 
in bin work and put exprea.sioD into it. Do we 
fully realise bow great is tlie loss, in modem work, 
of the individuality and sentiment found in these 
old buildings? It will he noticed that most, if 
not all, of the examples illustrated are nut more 
than two stories high, and another is somotiincs in 
the roof; this has h^n pointed out before as giving 
the most pleasing arnuigement for domcatie work. 

Wo hope Mr. Davie wiU continue his work of 
ooUecting these valuable records of old work in 
other counties. Tiieir value would lie enlianced 
by the addition of some plans and sections to scale, 
nr at least with the iirinoipal dimensions, to euulilo 
ns to form a better conception of the scale and 
proportions of the buildings. 

Fkudk. OsRonx'E Smith [A.]. 
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THE I’AltTHE.NTON, ^VND ITS TNFLrENCE ON THE AKCliriT.CTURE 

OF THE Classic UE\T\rAL. 

By Chakles Ooublay, B.Sc. [A.], Trofesaor of Architetrture. (ilasgow and West 

of Scutlatid Technical College. 


I.—THE PARTHENON. 

A thens is situated four miles from the sea, oud its port ia the Pineus. The modem 
city lies Injtween a lofty hill called Lycabottus, 910 feet high, and the hill called the 
.Acropolis, which is about 610 feet in height. The latter is a rock of coarse bluish- 
grey limestone and red schist which was at first of a conical form, but just Isiforo the time of 
PerirloH it was broadened to its present shape, so that it is now about 1,000 feet by 400, 
surrounded by very stoop sides except at the west end. 

The princii*al buildings, now in mins, on the Acropolis are the Parthenon, Erechtheion. 
Propylaa, and the little temple of Nike Apteros, which were all built in the fifth century b.c-. 
an era which has been fitly named the “ Golden Age " of Greece. It is to the first mentioned 
of these—the Parthenon—that the reader’s attention will now be directed. The building occu¬ 
pies the crown of the hill, and, as has l)een well said. “ is the finest edifice on the finest site in 
tlie world.” After passing through the Propybea the best obtainable view of the Parthenon is 
seen, and its proportions as vioweil from this point are certainly most impressive. 

Although no building has been more completely and thoroughly studied than the 
Parthenon, yet on a cbise examination of the actual building as it now stands the student 
receives a more accurate impression of its real greatness than con be obtained by the study 
of Penrose's great work. The Principles of Athenian Architecture* and of other works 
dealing more or less with this temple. As a result of thus studying the remains “ on the 
H|)ot." the impressions formed by the author are that it is undoubtedly the most admirably 

* Which ihe anthor hM chiefly consulted In [uepuing this srilol*. 

TbiM Bulat. V<>LXr. So. 11.-3« Sept. ISU8. 4 N' 
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proportioned, beautifully detailed and Bonndly constructed building ever crectetl. There is no 
false construction aliuut it, for 

Id the elder day* of ,Vrt 
Bniidere wroo^t erith fprateet cere 
Each minate and uneeen part— 

For the gode Me everyerhcre; 

and although these words of the poet Longfellow were written alxjut a Gothic cathedral, yet 
they apply even more truly to this Classic temple. 

The Parthenon was built l)etween 454 and 438 p.c., and its architect was Ictinus, who 
wrote a book about the building, which is lost. Ictinus was assisted by Callicrates, who is 
sometimes referretl to as if he were the master buihlor. The edifice was a temple d€!dicated to 
the vir^n goddess Athena Parthenos, who was especially the deity of .Xthens, and was the 
goddess of knowledge and wisdom. In plan it consists of u nuos or sacred eella called the 
Hecatompedon, which term indicates the length of this part to be 100 .\ttic feet, and it was in 
this naos that tlie statue of the goddess stood. The UecaUimpedon was divided into tluree 
aisles by means of two colonnades of ten columns in each. Three additional columns were 
placed at the western end so as to form a stoa or ambulatory round that end in continuation of 
the side aisles, which enable<l the statue to l>e seen all round. These columns were iHiric with 
only sixteen flutes on their shafts, while the normal niuuber of twenty is that used on the 
external columns. There is another naos to the west of the Hecatompedon, which is often 
called the Opisthodomus or treasury, but this tuoe is really the Parthenon proper, for in it the 
maiden goddesses known as the Parthenui were worshippiNl. The columns in this naos were 
four in nnmlwr and of the Ionic order, which, l>eing more slender than Doric ones, would 
occupy less room on the floor. The space lietween the inner colonnade of the portico and the 
wall of the naos at the western end of the edifice is the Opisthodomus or treasury. Bronze 
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railings were placed between the columns of the inner colonnade, also between the end 
columns and tlie ante, which railings extended the full height of the columns, while there 
were gates in the central opening. Thus this part was made quite a safe place fur storing 
Talunbles, and hence it received its name. 

The portico to the east is called the Pronaos, that being the front of the temple, while the 
one at the western end is the Epinaos. The edifice has eight columns on each front, and was 
surrounded by columns; hence it is termed an octastyle peripteral temple; and as it has seven¬ 
teen columns on each llauk—counting the comer ones both for the front and side—it is in 
accordance with the rule that a Greek Doric temple should have twice as many columns, pfus 
one in the flank, as it had in the front. These columns are of the Doric order, of which they form 
the finest example. In height they are 34 feet 3 inches, being about five and a half times the 
diameter of the shaft at its base, which is 6 feet 3 inches, except the columns at the four 
comers, which are 15 feet 4^ inches m diameter, in order that when the angle column was seen 
against the sky it would not appear thinner than the others, while when seen along with 
the others the effect of the slight increase in diameter would Iw to give the comer of the 
edifice an appearance of greater strength than it would otherwise have hod.* The entasis was 
a slight outward curve worked on the tapered outline of the column to prevent it appearing 
hollow, which api»earance it would have if it were straight. The entasis on the columns of the 
Parthenon nuvy be best seen by taking n {loaition exactly in a lino with the inner side of the 
front row of columns in the eastern portico and looking from south to north. In tliis view 
the inner line of the column is seen against the blue sky and the extreme delicacy of the 
curx’e lascomes apparent. 

The columns rest on three great steps which form the stylobate, the length and breadth 
of the topmost stop having in plan almost exactly the ratio of 9 to 4, the figures being approxi¬ 
mately 223 and 101 feet respectively. These steps were not laid level, but were curved 
upwards in the centre of Uieir length with the object of preventing them from appearing 
hollow us long level lines tend to appear. The curvature is so slight, however, that it is only 
perceptible when it is looked for. The steps vary slightly in height, being each about 

» Tbs foci that the columna next the corner ones are which fpvee that au(iottance of greater itrength In an 
placed elmer together tlmn the otheia la another element angular riew o( the Parthenon. 
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1 foot 9 inches, and this very inconvenient height for ascending proves the necessity for the 
mounting blocks which were placed opiwsite the entrances. 

Above the columns runs the entablature, the horizontal lines of which were also curved 
upwards, though to a less extent than those of the stylolsite. At each end of the temple there 
was a pediment, between which ran the straight ridge-line of the roof. Tliere is no doubt 
that the treatment of the external surface of the roof would l>e broad and simple, for 
only such would have the oflect of binding the whole edifice together to form one grand 
moss. 

Within the outer row of columns there was ul both ends an inner row, which with the 
two cellat rested on a platform raise<l two steps alsjve tliat of the stylobate, while at the top 
ran the Panathenaic frieze, which was continuous round the whole of this inner block of the 
structure. The ceiling of the stoa, 9 feet wide, which extended along the Hanks of the 
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building Iwtween the outer columns and the walls of the cella>, was of a double row of deep 
marble inuicIb, called lacunarin; but at the porticoes this since was 11 feet wide, and the 
IMiuelliug was here supporti'd by marble beams. 

The roof of the templu proloibly consisted of framed trusses of timl)er placed over each 
of the internal columns, which may have cairied horizontal rafters or battens laid so os to 
directly supimrt the marble tiling. The tiles were of Parian marble, which lieiug trans¬ 
lucent would allow light in a subdued form to pass through for the illumination of the 
interior. All traces of the method of roofing are gone, but it is known that the tiling was of 
marble from tlie island of Paros. In Athens at the present day Greek churches are not well 
lit, and iwrhape this tendency to poorly lit interiors may l>e derived from ancient pagan times. 
Ilow the Parthenon was lit is a problem which many have tried to solve. It is probable that 
the amount of light which {mssed through the tiling was sutliclont for most puqwses, and 
that when greater lighting was required the door, which was 83 feet high and 16 feet wide. 
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was opened, whereby the interior would be floo<lcd with light. This great doorway is slightly 
narrower at the head than it is at the sill, in order to prevent it from having the apixsaranee 
of being wider above than below, which tendency would exist if the jambs were vertical. It 
ifl probable that the jambs were of wood covered with bronze. 

The foundation was of rock, but as it was a conical point on which the building rested, a 
level site hatl to be prepared for it This was done by levelling the rock at the north-west 
corner and by buildi^ over the remainder of the site a massive substructure of coarse stone, 
eiudi lilock of which was rectangular in shaiie, tlius enabling the work to be built in courses. 
This substructure was 
built in the time of Cimon, 
who was statesman before 
Pericli-s, and was intended 
for a temple of different 
pro{)ortions. Although 
this is so, 3 'ct it is re¬ 
markable that the upj^er 
surface of this substruc¬ 
ture, iiixm which the 
stylobate rests, is cur\’ed. 

Further, the |)uving slabs 
in th«' interior of the cella, 
which are 12 inches thick, 
are not laid quite level, 
lint have a gentle slope. 

The outer columns 
which rested on the stylo¬ 
bate were not built ver¬ 
tical, but are inclined 
slightly inwards, the ob¬ 
ject being to prevent their 
appearing to lean out¬ 
wards at the top. The 
ftwres of the architrave 
and frieze were similarly' 
inclined inwards, but the 
face of the corona of the 
cornice is inclinisl out¬ 
wards, probably with the 
intention of preventing the inward inclination of the columns, architrave, and frieze from 
Itdng observe<l by the H|»eotator. 

The architrave has a broad soffit, the two joints in which show that it is built of three 
pieces of marble plnce<1 side by side, the central parts of the interior sides being hollowed out 
to retluce the weight. Upon the architrave the Iriglyphs rest, and liotween these were slipped 
the sculptured bloi-ks forming the metops?, liehind which hollow spaces were left, with the 
object id lessening the weight to l»e carried by the architrave. All these stones were, how¬ 
ever, hound together with metal cram{ifl. Above all, the large stones forming the comice were 
laid. The cornice projected considerably lieyond the face of the frieze, and had on its soffit 
iuutula> with gutter formed on their lower surfaces. These mutola* gave a broken lower edge 
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to the cornice, which made the shadow falling on the seolptured metope; a broken-edged and 
not a straight-lined one. 

The entire structure was buDt of Pentdicon marble, which is beautifully white when first 

cut, but soon turns slightly yellow upon exposure to the 
weather and in course of time assumes a golden tinge, while 
those parts which are less exposed become a rich brown, all 
owing to the oxidation of the iron contained in the stone, 
the result being to give the Parthenon a colour effect which 
is charming. 

The walls of the Parthenon are built solid: their l*ase- 
stones are called orthostatte, and are double the height of 
the other courses. Mortar was not used in any part of the 
building—the close-fitting of the jointing of the stones left no 
room for any — while the large size of the stones used pre¬ 
vented, by their weight and the friction of their surfaces, any 
movement; yet, nevertheless, they are secured with iron 
cramps of ;— shape, which are of very varied sizes — the 
average may be said to be about 20 inches long. Tliese 
cramps were fitted into the beds of the stones at the vertical 
joints, extending downwards about on inch and a qnarter, 
and had a thickness of about three-eighths of an inch 
on their edges. In later times these metal cramps were searched for bv cutting into the 
walla from the face and tearing them from their places to obtain the iron, thus destroying 

the beautiful stonework and tending to make the 
building liecome ruinous. This close-jointing is a 
veiy remarkable feature of the Greek work of the 
Periclean age. It is so fine that one can hardly 
detect the joint either by sight or by feeling for it 
by the finger-nail, and the nearest resemblance to 
it the author has seen in modem work is in the 
building for the Houses of Parliament in Vienna, 
designed by Baron von Hansen, where the joints 
are very fine indeed, but not so close as they are in 
the Parthenon. The object of such close-jointing 
roust mainly have been to give the appearance of 
a monolithic structure, but it will also be remem- 
l»ered that such (mrfect jointing is an element of 
grrat value as regards the duratiou of the building. 
It is considered that the fine-jointing of the Par¬ 
thenon could only have l>een obtained by rubbing 
the blocks on one another ; and if this were so, 
one can only marvel at the exj^nditure of both 
technical skill and |)atience necessary to carry out 
such a work. All tlie horizontal and vertical joints 
wm thus treated, the outer edges of all the joints 
being left i)erfectly smooth, while within tlieee 
smooth drafts the surface was slightly roughened, presumably to give the stones a firmer 
grip ou one another. 
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Thns far, reference has been made only to the actaal jointing; but how were the outer 
faces of the stones prepared, built, and finished'? From unfinished buildings, such os the 
E*ropyl)ca at Athens, and others throughout Greece and Sicily, evidence has been obtained that 
a draft was accurately run round all the outer surfaces of every stone, and that the stones were 
built with unfinishiHl faces, there being also projections, called ears or ancones, left on their 
surfaces to enable them to be set in position. 

After the stylobate and pavempjit were in position the building of the columns was 
undertaken. \ circular draft was cut on the top step of the stylobate sufficiently large to 
allow of the bottom drum of the column being exactly set and rubbed on the spot where it 
was to Iw laid. The fluting on this drum was worked at its base for the height of a few 
inche.s only, the remainder of the drum being roughly made to a cylindrical form. The 
inward inclination of the columns must have added considerably to the difficulty of forming 
this joint. Then tho next drum was prepared by rubbing it on the one already in position. 
The exact section of the junction between the drums consisted of a perfectly close joint 
for nine inches all round 
the exterior, and fur about 
10 inches at the centre; 
the intermediate surface 
being slightly recessed for 
18 inches all round, but 
next to the central level 
part the recessing was 
about one-eighth of an 
inch, and the Imttom of 
this was rough. Then at 
the centre slightly tapered 
holes, about four by four 
inches on plan, and aliout 
three inches deep, were cut 
in each drum, into which 
cedar-wood plugs were 
fitted. Finally a round wooden pin or dowel was fitted into those plugs. After the rubbing 
of the one surface a|K)n the other was completed there would be a scum, which it would bo 
necessary to wash away before a cli>se joint could be obtained, and to do so the drum would 
ro<iuiro to be raised. I^ol>ably the object of the pin was to guide the upjter dram when it 
was l)eing finally placed upon the lower one by the workmen. J’urther, in tlje case of on 
upixjr drum being rubbed upon a lower one which had l>6en set in position, no doubt another 
object the pin might serve would l»e to prevent the very slightest movement of the dram or 
drums already placed. 

The capital, with its abacus, echinus, annulets, and fluting, down to the hypotrachelium 
or necking, was on one block of marble, weighing, according to Penrose, about three tons, 
which w)is turned in a hitbe. The up{>ermoet drum had the fluting started on its upper edge, 
aiul on this drum the flutes were rather deeper in proportion to their width thiin they were on 
the lower drams. The section of tho fluting was not an exact elli{i8e, but was formed of 
circular arcs. After tlie walls the entablature and all other parte of the building were built 
and completely finished; then the fluting was cut on the columns. This method of cut ting 
the flutes after the columns were built may be comiiared with the modern way of preparing 
a zinc mould for the upper and lower surfaces of every drum, and cutting the flutes on each 
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one Iwfore it is placed in position. About 1841 some of the Parthenon eolnmns wero rebuilt, 
but the doing of this was, fortunately, discontinued because the drums did not exactly fit one 
another, and the result was very unsatisfactory. Finally the lost part of the building to be 
complet^ was the stylobate. In this way there was very little risk of the sharp edges of the 
steps l)eing chipped by carrying up the material for the wolb*. 

The Parthenon was enriched with colour decoration, Iwth internally and externally, 
though some authorities maintain that the application of this colour treatment may have 
taken place at a later time than that of the erection of the temple. Doric frets were largely 
employed l)eiau6e ol their suitability for the treatment of the bixwd bands of marble which 

occur in many |iart6 of 
the edifice. Perfect har¬ 
mony prevailed lietween 
this duvorution and the 
surface to which it was 
applied. On a Hat sur¬ 
face a straight-line deco¬ 
rative form was painted, 
while on a curved one 
the enrichment was of 
a Howing form, suited 
to the nature of the 
curve, the honeysuckle 
lind Hcndl forms l>eing 
largely used for this pur- 
ix)se, as on the cyma- 
tium. 

There apttears to 
have been little carving 
on the building. There 
was the egg-nnd-dart on 
the capitals of the untie, 
and the small liead-and- 
reel on the bed-mould of 
the comice all round the 
exterior; also the lion’s 
head near each comer 

of the temple, the antefixte along the upper edge of the horixontal comice on the Hunks, and 
the acroteria on the top of the {sediments. 

Sculpture was, however, the principal enrichment of the Parthenon, and this was all 
executed under the direct 8U|>orintendence of Pheidias, the greatest of the Greek sculptors. 
Pbeidias is sometimes credit^ with the responsibility of directing the whole building; but, 
considering everything, there cannot 1)6 said to be any evidence of a sculptor’s hand in the 
design of the structure, which is purely the work of an architect, while there is so much 
sculpture about the building that Pheidias would nut have been able ])ersonnlly to execute all of iL 
Uis ma8teriiiu<*e was the great statue of Athena Parthenos, made of gold and ivory, which was 
placed in the Hocatoropedon in 488 B.c. Unfortunately this statue is entirely lost, but mde 
copies of it exist on a small scale, as, for instance, the Yarvakeiun statuette in the National 
Museum at .\thens, a cast of which is in the British Museum. ’The finest soulptaroon the build- 
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ing WftH placed in the ]>edimentH, and here it wae quite in the round. The niotopa> were partly 
in high relief and partly in the round. These were on the outside of the temple, between the 
triglyidis. There were ninety-two of them, anti all were of different design. The Panathenaic 
frieze was a Itond of sculpture in low relief, liaving a total length of 522 feet 10 inches. In 
height it is nearly 0 feet -1 inches, and it inclinee forward slightly at the top, the relief of the 
Rculpture being greater at the top than the bottom. It Is placed in the only {)osition in which 
it could 1)6 in order to Itave it continuous round the celhe of the temple. It was entirely in 
the shadow cast by the entablature of the colonnade, and was therefore wholly lit by reflected 
light. By studying the effect of reflected light on casts of parts of the frieze it b possible for 
the student to appreciate the ijeauty of its illumination. How soft the shadows would be 
compared with their hardness and darkness had the direct light of the sun played on the 
sculpture ! Further tlxere were no shadows from columns thrown across it, as would be the 
case if it had been placed lower down. It is to be remembered that parts of the figures in 
the sculptured band were of bronze, and that colour was largely used for the sake of heighten¬ 
ing the effect. Then Pheidias knew where the frieze was to be placed, with all the often-stated 
disadvantages of its jxosition, and his intimate knowledge of these matters mast have inllaeneed 
him both in the design of the whole frieze and in its details. 

Not much need lie stated reganliiig the later history of the Parthenon. In the sixth 
century aj>. it was cxxnverted into a Christian church, dedicated to the Divine Wisdom 
(Santa Sophia). The plan internally was liasilicon with three aisles, and a semicircular 
apse was then made at the east end, the entrance being at the west. The Christians put a 
vault over the church pro|)er, similar to the one which nmy still be seen over the Theseion 
at Athens. The Baldachino was supixorted upon four Corinthian columns. It was a Latin 
church from 1206 to 1458; an Orthodox Greek church between 1458 and 1460, when it was 
turned into a mosque by the Turks with little alteration from the form given to it by the 
Christians. During the siege of Athens by the Venetians in 1687, there was a powder 
magazine in the building which, Ixeing struck by a shell, cxixloded and destroyed the entire 
central part of the building. In 1688 the Turks again became masters of the city, and 
they erected a small mosque within the building, which was removed in 1835. The edifice 
then suffered from neglect and want of repair, the sculptures e8{>ecially decaying or being 
destroyed, till alxoul 1803 Lord Elgin removed those now known as the Elgin Marbles wixich 
are in the British Museum. After the Greek National Bevival, Athens in 1822 came into 
the hands of the Greeks, who now take zealous care of the Parthenon and other ancient 
buildings in Athens. 

.Vrcliitectural design is the expression of the thought of mmi, and of this no finer 
example exists than the Parthenon. Tlie construction of this great masterpiece, with all its 
refinements, could only Iiave been accomplished by one having technical skill of the highest 
order. It is remarkable that these two qualities—the ability to design and to execute-are 
never found in a fully developed state in one man. Here, in the Parthenon, there is tlxe 
united effort of the architect Ictinus and his craftsmen — perhaps with Callicrates at their 
hea<l—and they liave here prcsluced the one edifice undoubtedly (as far as our knowledge 
extends) the nearest to perfection, in every sense of the word, of all the buildings ever erected. 
And just as architect and craftsmen worked together as one individual on the Parthenon, so 
the architects and craftsmen of the present time ought to work in order to jierfeclly design 
and execute the verv' complex buildings which are reqnirexl in our day. 
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il.—THE rXFIil'ENTE OF TIIE PARTHENON ON THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE CLASSIC UEVIVAI^ 

From Ancient Athens it is not diSicalt to turn our tlioughls to Edinburgh, which luvs 
been aptly tenniHi the “ Modem Athens,” for, as has l)een often iiointed out, Uiere are umrko*! 
rosemhlances l^etween Athens and Edinburgh. Leith is the Pirteus of Edinburgh, Arthur’s 
Seat is its Mount Lycabettua, and the Castle its Acropolis. The view from the Castle over 
tlie City of Edinburgh and its surrounding hills, plain, and firth is remarkably similar to 
that from the Acropolis at Athens. Again, on the Calton Hill, there is the incomplete 
National Monument which was designed to be externally an exact facsimile of the Parthenon 
at .Athens, here execate<l, however, in Craigleitb stone, the beet of saudstonee, instead of 
Pentelicon marble. 

This National Moniunent was pro[)osed shortly after Waterloo was fought in 1815, to 
commemorate great Scotsmen. The public mind was at that time attracted to Greek arclii* 
lecture through the Greek revival in architecture, which was |)artly originated by the 

publication of Stuart and 
Revett's Antiquities uf 
A thens, and by other 
works of a similar nature. 
In fact, Greek architec¬ 
ture was then the style 
of the day. Everything 
was right that was in the 
Greek style, and it was 
applied to churches, town 
halls, houses, prisons, Ac. 
Hence the selection of the 
Parthenon at Athens as 
the model after which the 
Scottish National Monu¬ 
ment on the Calton Hill 
was to lie built. The plans 
were prepared by Professor C. R. Cockerell, R.A., and the work was to be executed under the 
superintendence of W. II. Playfair, of Edinburgh, Uith of whom were very able architects. 
The size of the edifice and every detail externally were to lie the same as the Parthenon, 
and it is to lie regretted that the scheme fell through for want of money. The foundation- 
stone was biid on the 27th August 1822, but only the foundations and the twelve great 
columns, with the architrave above them, were erected when the Imihling was stopped. Tlie 
steps of the stylobate of the portion built are not curved lengthwise, as were those of the 
ancient Parthenon, for this refinement hod not been observed at tiuit date ; liesidea, as such 
curvature would enonnously increase the cost of its erection, it could lie omitted. Were this 
National kinnumcnt to lie coinploted it wonld be a beautiful building, just liecause tlie original 
is so. Certainly it admirably suits its iiesition on the top of the Calton Hill, at the east end 
of Princes Street, and it is to l>e boiied that somo day it will bo completed. Of course, if a 
Scottish National Monument ware to be stiirted now, there would be no such copying of an 
ancient building, no matter how beautiful it might bo. Architecture is loo truly a living art 
at the present time to allow of such a thing lieuig done ; but when a building has been liegun. 
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its exterior shoold be completed according to the original plans. As regards the interior, its 
arrangement will depend entirely upon the purpose to which the building is devoted, and the 
author would suggest that the Coqnirntion of the City of Eilinburgh, to whom it belongs, might 
complete it as a city museum in which to house the many treasures of the Scottish capital. 

Throughout the whole of Great Britain reproductions of the Order of the Parthenon, 
as porticoes or other adjuncts to buildings, were erected under the influence of the Greek 
architectural revival during the first half of the nineteenth century. One excellent instance 
of its application is the portico of the Justiciary Buildings in Jail Square, Glasgow. 

The Parthenon Order was similarly ase<l all over the continent of Europe, one excellent 
example of the complete reproduction of the exterior of the Parthenon l)eing the Walhalla, 
near Regensburg (Ratisbon), which was built as a German National Monument and Temple 
of Fame by King Ludwig I. of Bavaria. The foundation-stone of the edifice was laid 
in 1830, and it was opened in 1842. The site is on the crown of a sloiw above the 
Danube, and the monument is approached by ascending a great outer staircase containing 
2.50 marble steps. Its dimensions vary slightly from those of the Parthenon, but practically 
the Order externally is an exact copy executed in white limestone. The architect was 
Leo von Klenze, who hero pruiluced a magnificent interior, entirely different, however, from 
that of the ancient Parthenon, of which the exterior was such a close facsimile. Internally 
the monument consists of one large hall, having on each aide two projecting piers which 
divide its length into tliree compartments and support massive iron roof-trusses. In each 
of these three rectangular comi>artments there are large roof-lights glazed with ground glass, 
and there is one end window. No timber is used in the structure. The floor and walls ore 
lined with polished marble from Bayreuth and Salsburg, while colour is very freely employed 
throughout the interior, producing quite a gorgeous effect. 

Ijj the United States of .\merica there is one well-known example in the portico of the 
Custom House at Philadelphia, which is oetastyle, and was modelled on the Order of the 
Parthenon, in scale the building is about four-fifths the size of the Parthenon, and its use 
is merely to fom^ a fa4,'ade for the block of offices used by the Collector of Customs and other 
officials. 

By this review of the ancient Parthenon, and of those modem examples in which its 
Order has lieen applied as a mere fai;nde decoration, i»ne cannot but observe how unsatis¬ 
factory u thing it is to reproduce the design of another time; it may be described indeed as 
an archicolugical pivceetling utterly unworthy of the tnie living art of architectui-e, which 
should uxi)re8s the aspirations and necessities of the age when its buildings are erected. 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN SCULFrURK, CHTEH.Y IN REl^VTKJN TO 

gothic; WORK. 

By E. W. niTDs«>v [A.], 
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/~\NE of the chief objects of my %'uit to the 
I I United States was to see what is being done 
vy there in the Gothic style. Its use is as cer¬ 
tainly increasing in collegiate and ecclesiastical 
Work’as the Ilomaneaquo of Richardson is declining 
in aU classes of htiilmngs, the rule l)eing proved 
liy exceptions in a few cases of domestic work. 
With the majority of public buildings of the last 
decade steejieil in Renaissance, with the financial 
buildings miistly Grecian, and the commercial 
“ blocks *’ of every conceivable and no conceivable 
style, things did not look promising for a result 
of much interest in Gothic sculpture. Rut a leaven 
is working poworfuUy towards that end. 

Naturally, my first visit in New York was to the 
new Cath<^ral of St. John, Moruingside Park, 
Iwtweon noth and llStb Streets. The building 
lias lieen making slow progress during fourteen 
years from a design by Messrs. Ueins and La 
Fargo of New York.* The nave is not yet even 
l<egun. The ciypt is completed, and the choir over 
it has reached tne level of the eaves oast of the 
crossing, and the Lady (or St. Haviour’s) C^hupel 

* Aeoordins to the book a( pukliniied oonipetUive plain, 
an excetleol ByMiitiiii’ deniKn wa« ohoMn, and huge plcn 
wens built soiled for o wide dome at tbo oroasing. Tlie ex- 
lemal wallx, howeTrr, id lh« suprrMtnictar* lieiisH exmmti'd 
an* ill a late (iyw Ootbir ■iyb', lurh as in Knsland ntigbt bo 
■■nlleil ** Vii'tiiriaii.'* and iiu|i;iei>l rnlirn cliaiiKe in deeisn. 


and one other of seven t) be built round the apse 
are completed with the exception of the altars and 
internal decorative moeaic. Contrary to general 
ractice in England with civic and commercial 
uildings, this great work goes on piecemeal, and 
the eastern portion thus begun premises to be 
complctoil before any other portion is started. 
For one thing, unnsuai in church work, some of 
the statues are alrearly in their niches outside and 
Inside the chapels referred to; some are offered up, 
while others are being modcUed in a temporary 
studio on the site. 

Mr. Gut/.on Rorglnm. the sculptor entrusted 
with the modelling, kindly gave me particulars of 
his scheme, and showed me the work in progress 
both in his temporary and in bis iiennanent studio 
at East UHth Street, New York. 

I said '* entrusted with the modelling," for the 
sculptor was until recently handicap])ed by the fact 
that his models had to be sent away to be mechani¬ 
cally wrotujkt and finished by numbiuery, under 
contract, he exercising a general sur^-eillance, and 
having to pass or reject the result when complete, 
according as it reached his stamlard or not. ilcnco 
it is unfair for a passer-by to judge of anything set 
up until it can be seen finally approved. In no 
other COSO has such a methou of pruceeriing lieen 
forced upon him. it does not lend to a good nndor- 
standing lietwecin artist and |iatron. I could hut 
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coniparo it with tba way the late Alfred Stevene 
waa working out hie contract for the Wellington 
Monument when I visited his studio years ago in 
Eton Road, Haverstock HUL While other critics 
had looked and condemned the work at Et< John's 
Cathedral, I felt it unfair to do so offhand; I 
therefore sought out Mr. Borgluni, and be gave 
every facility for understanding his views and his 
position. 



m». of IT. autos, rATaimui. of 

ar. jonx, MW TOM. (««. ovttu* 
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For a merely nominal sum which cannot be callid 
remuneration Mr. Borgluni agreed to make models 
for all statues required, and with the enthusiasm of a 
true artist he has uutnfully stuck to his undertaking 
for three years, and produced the mmlols from 
which the figures have lieen " mochine-inadc." 
Owing, however, in port to the cutting price at 
which the Committee let this part of the work, 
the “ manufacturer " lus iiKKliiicd the cxociitiun to 


suit his blocks of stone ^and the price), depreesing 
an arm, drawing in a leg, or closing a wing, as 
economy dictat^. The consequence was that 
after protest to the architect at their being set up 
the sculptor had no alternative but to disown and 
condemn much of the finished work, while still 
continuing to produce the other models according 
to his undertaking. His protests have, according 
to his letters to the Press, merely been acknowr 
lodged, and his insistence that the work sbonld be 
done under his own eye on the spot practically 
resulted in a deadlock. It is hard to b^eve that 
in this wealthy city no advantage should have been 
taken of the artist's desire to give of his beet to a 
great work of the kind.* Mr. ^rglnm, moreover, 
is so jealous of his work that, a controversy having 
arisen over a model fur an angel which critica said 
was too generously endowed with an outline of femi¬ 
ninity, although otherwise beautiful, be settled the 
matter by breaking it op and consigning it to the 
rubbish heaii. 

It would have been wiser, perhaps, if funds wore 
short, to have deferred such accessory features as 
sculpture and carving to a futnre period, as we 
Imve to do in England. In fact, if it be the case 
os the architect stated in expUning their non¬ 
adoption, that “granite will not in the form of 
flying buttresses stand the climate,” it is less likely 
that limestone will be more enduring in figure 
form; and carving and snch accessories wonld 
have been better kept to the inaide. 

Frontenac limestone is being used for outside 
and inside statuary ; but even in the latter position 
the finished figure preduoed in the same way is 
not equal to the model, as may be seen by com¬ 
parison of statuettes in 8L Colamba’s Chapel with 
the sculptor’s models. This must be expected when 
the artist's conception is entrustol to someone else 
to fabricate away from the artist's supervision. 

The scheme mr the seulplure on the outside of 
the eastern chapels is as follows :— 

Central (Our Saviour's) Chapel (o, on plan, 
tig. 8).— In the gable, young Chnst seated; S.K. 
buttress, SL Michael; N.E. buttress, St. Gabriel; 
under window N. to 8., Zacharias, Virgin Mary, 
St Simon [fig. IJ. 

St. Colomlm’a Chapel uljaoent (/>, on plan). — 
On four buttresses at angles, from N. to 8., St 
Patrick, St. Andrew, St Goorgo, and St David. 
St ^lum^ (small) in window tracery. All these 
are in position. Models for the Twelve Apostles, 
10 feet high, are in progress for niches on top of 

• Hineo this »m written, Mr. Bar);luiit’e nrnutence 
lias previUlcd. The etatiu^ aiiJ (tatueuies he illMpprovMl 
«l are beinR lecut under hli immediate euperTuion. and 
hi* withdrawal frum the work thus preventad. Tht* mean* 
•* 1 . sevauijr-hvc or num imall Agum in the iiiteriur 
ol the Chapel* will form one ul tlie larg^caltertiim* under 
**?* n*** ** apostle*. angeU.anil religtotu Icadors 

of all agea *inoe tlio year of our tool, hr one omimmt 
•culjilar, aud they muatihitr a work of which (culptor and 
city mar he proud. 
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the choir-buttresses, si the height of sbout s hun¬ 
dred feet. Eleven are ooiuplcted. 

Four of the gtstaettoa for the interior of the 
chapels are shown in fig. 2 : The Venerable Bede ; 
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St. Augustine ; William of Wykeham ; Bishop 
Hooper. 

Mr. Borglom’s work shows a marked originality, 
tending even to imiiresaionuum and bis determina¬ 
tion not to sink his individuality has brought n^n 
him the criticism of cautemporaries of a passing 
generstiun w'orking in Gothic, whose sympsthiee 
are with the orchK-ologicol exactitude of tLi llevival 
and who strive to get os near os possible tbe 
effects of a post age. On this account Mr. Botglum 
will probably have to wait awhile for full apprecia¬ 
tion, 08 M. Rodin bimeelf has had to do. He would 
seem, however, indifferent to praise or to blame, 
and appears determined to retain his indiiiduolity, 
although it has involved the refusal of cemraiasions 
for collaborating with orohitacu whose buildings 
in .\merican oitiee i^airo os the tummum bonnin 
exact compliance with conventional precedent. 

Mr. Borglum’s early roars were passed in San 
Francisco under Virgil Williams and Wm. Keith, 
while seeking also in painting direct inspiration 
from Nature. He worked two years in Spain, and 
in 1898 returned to America. Coming later to 
England and making his mark by exhibitions, in¬ 
cluding that hold in 1896 at the Hanover Gallery, 
I^mdon, be received important commisaiona for 
decorative painting. Sculpture, which he started 
with as a b^, was taken np again somewhat later. 
Ho was mode a member of the Soci6t£ Nationolo 
des Beaux-Arts of Boris at the age of twenty-five. 

Amongst his later exhibits tbe statuette of 
“ An Armed Boer" attracted much attention as a 
strong piece of work of contemporary interest. In 
the New Salon at Paris his stndy of a “ Horse 
landing over a dead Indian" obtained for him 
membership of that body. 

One of Vtr. Borglum's important groups in 
bronze, “ The Mares of Diomedcs." was pnreuseti 


and presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, by Mr. Jas. StUlman. Another notable 
study is the model for a statue of John Smithson, 
the Englishman who founded the Smithsonian 
institution in Washington. 

Tbe small sitting figure of John Rnskin at an 
advanced age is a masterly piece of work, full of 
dignity and force, though in reinse [fig. 4 . 

“The blrst Nugget," also a forceful work in 
bron/o, is a portrait of Mr. Mackay, known os 
the “ Silver King." It was made for the Collegn 
of Afinot, Nevo^ of which )Ir. Mackay was a 
benefactor. It represents a sturdy miner holding 
the handle of his pick which rests on the gronnd; 
in the other hand is a large nugget which he has 
just dug out. 

Mr. ilorglum, os a Californian, is as much at 
home with tbe points of a horse as ho is with 
the muscles of the human body, and in tbe 
competition for the General Grant Memorial for 
Washington bis exact knowledge gave vigorous 
and more naturalistio expression by oilbering to 
nomud representation, so losing something of the 
Rodine8<|ao effect, or the weinl and almost un¬ 
canny impression left by some of Mr. Gilbert 
Bayes' work. 

Tbe study entitled “ 1 have piped onto you and 
ye hove not danoeil" tells the story of llte world's 
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apathy towarfs genius nntil it is called away from 
earth and it is too late to hear such a voice except 
in echo. This work is to bo executed in marble. 
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“ A Dreoiii of Motherhood " in one of his most 
expressive, inui'inativo works in the nude—a jonng 
wumiui straining forward in anticipatory yearning, 
with hands pressed upon the bosom. “ Night '* is 
a lightly veiled figure, calm and beautiful, but less 
intense. 

Mr. llorglum’s model for the General Sheridan 
statue at Washington has just been selected by 
the ('ommission. The general is reining in his 
horse, and returning a salute by his men. It is to 
be of hemic size, and to stand on a lou’ pedestal 
surrounded by a platform at the top of six stepis. 
Marble l)enches and fountains are to face the statue. 
The site is in Sheridan Circle, at Massachusetts 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street. 

That Mr. Burglum has nut caught the mtdia'val 
spirit to the extent of destroying individuality may 
be seen in the models for Princeton University. 
Examples are shown in figs. 5 and G of some of the 
lOtr^yles, priteras, and be sses. In this matter of 
individuality he differs from Mr. Livingstone Smith, 
wbodesigned the grotesques for the Cit^ of New York 
College, where m«^ditevM exactitude is so sharply 
expressed that they might have been modelled in 
the fifteenth century. (Examples of them are 
shown in fig. 8.) It is interesting to coiu{iare 
these with the cAitm^re* of Notre Dame, Paris. 

The archieologist may contend that Mr. Itor- 
glum's work is hardly sympatlielic with the 
mediH<val spirit; but the cathcslral at New York 
cannot be c^led modia'val; it does not pretend to 
bo other than a twentieth-century design, with 
details on Gothic lines. 

Opinions will no doubt differ as to the com- 
patifiility of Itodinesqiie statuary with pure Gothic. 
In the eyes of the Pugin-Hanliuan school it would, 
of course, api>ear unorthodox. But look, at the 
chittUrea on Notre Dame, Paris. Are they dis¬ 
cordant with the architecture ? Yet how much they 
differ from the regulation figure under its canopy 
and from the restrictions of geometrical tracery. 
Mr. DeKay, with broader views, describing Rodin’s 
“ Le Ponseur " in front of the Pantheon, Paris, 
says: — *^11 would suit better the ncighliouring 
church of SL Etienno (du Mont), with its mixture 
of styles, including Gothic. It belongs with gar¬ 
goyles and statues under canopies, with pointed 
arches, and the splendid spring upward of llying- 
biittresses, and vaulted choir.”* 

Une trait is noticeable in lilr. Borglum's prac¬ 
tice. Ho shams honours with his assistants at the 
Cathednil, who, be it noted, are Englishmen—Mr. 
Price and Mr. Grogorp.’. They work together in 
the light of day, and their names are added to his 
own signature on the work wherever done jointly. 

.Mr. Borgluni, os statcxl aliove, was first known by 
his oil pointings, and be is evidently equally at homo 
with landscape, ixirtnuture, and decorative point- 

• HevWw of Frederick Lawton’* Lift and H’crfc of Bodin 
Scribner’*). 


ing. In the first order of work he bad the honour 
of a command from Queen Victoria for his can¬ 
vases to be sent for her inspection; in the second 
order, his work may he seen in the galleries of the 
wealthy; and in the thinl, his mural paintings at the 
Queen 8 Hotel, Leeds, “The Story of Pan," “The 
Coming of Guinevere," a surface of 840 imiutre 
feet, are evidences of his versatile ability. There 
may also be seen at the Midland Railwny Hotel, 
Manchester, an important scries of panels from hLs 
brush, “ A Siidsummer Night's Druam." 

One hears on all sides of the entire alisence of 
the oiimmercial element in Mr. llurglum's practice. 
Ho gave his services for a year to the work of 
reor^iiising the Sculpture Class at the National 
.4oauomy, New York, appropriating for prizes to the 
students the SLOO sot a)Mrt tor a teacher’s salary. 
With his hands full of important commissions for 
American millionaires, he is yet doing all lie can to 
beautify the Metropolitan Church in face of ob¬ 
stacles that might deter any but an enthusiast 
who enjoyed the friendship cf John Riiskin. 

Mr. Kirschineyer is another sculptor who has 
done good work in Gothic churches in the United 
States, almost exclusively in wood. Part of the 
tabernacle work at Hllbeni Memorial Cliapel, Chi- 
cof^, is shown at the beginning and end of thb 
article. 

Mr. Cram is the author of several works relating 
to Gothic architecture. He is an enthusiast for the 
style, like his partner, Mr. Goodhne, with whom it 
is a pleasure for anyone with lingering regrets over 
the passing of the Victorian Revival to converse. 
These architects, with a lew others practising in 
New York, Poston, and elsewhere, form together 
a potent voice crying in the wilderness. 

Mr. .lautsen, a Dutch sculptor, has sym{iathotic 
feeling for Gothic, as evinced in the mur figures 
for the reredos at 8t. James’s Church, Philadelphia 
|fig. Oj. He has also, with equal syiii|>athy and 
exactitude, taken to Spanish detail for Messrs. 
Cram, Goodhue, Jk Ferguoon for some Roman 
Catholic churches in Mexico. 

Mr. Ilumlngo Mom sculptured the stonework of 
the altar and reredos at All Saints’, Dorchester, for 
the same arcbitocts. 

Mr. Leo 0. Lawrie modelled the grotesques for 
Messrs, ('ram, Goudhno, A Ferguson at the Military 
Station, West Point, of which several are shown in 
fig. 7. They approptiatoly rt>present types of ancient 
military weapons, Ac. 

American architects are amiarontly anxious to 
impart some humour to work in this commercial 
epoch. Mr. Livingstone Smith, as mentioned above, 
designed for Messrs. G. Post A S<ins many gro- 
teiMjucs, which ore executed in white seini-glazed 
terra-cotta, for the City of Now York College, on 
Harleni Heights, New York. Tlwy were moilelleii 
byMr.Grcndolis. A few are shown in fig. 8. They 
represciit Egyptian Archiloctiire; (ireoian Architec¬ 
ture ; Study; a Smith; a Fitter; (Carving. Mr, 
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Sniitli has shown his ability in quaint mural paint¬ 
ing at th« University of Pennsylvania in a way that 
I think the late Win. Burgos would have approve*!, 
the medium being oil on a dull natural burlap. 


Governor Wolcott and other figures for State 
House, Boston; a statue of PranciB Parkroau, the 
historian, and of Senator Hoar, for Worcester, 
MassachuBctU; a quadriga, and large figures of 




ST. jijiar* cnoiua, nuupiLFHu t rntma o* EBaiOKM. (aa. jumn, accu-iua.) 


A large volume might be filled with a detailed 
account of those who are working on Classic and 
Renaissance lines in America, many having come 
from oversea to share in that prosperity which a 
rich countiy in the course of a wonderful develop¬ 
ment is enjoying. How many are actually Ameri- 
can-bom it is impossible to say. Space only 
admits of reference to a few. 

Mr. Philip Martiny, an Alsatian, studied at 
Strasbnrg and worked at Rbeinis. Ho subsequently 
did some fifteenth-century Gothic work at Niort, 
Sonthom France. Circumstances have kept him 
chiefly to Renaissance since he came to the United 
Slates, and he has done much work for Messrs. 
McKim, Mead, A White, also for the Government, 
at the Library of Congress, Washington, whore 
work by man^ of the leading sculptors in Re¬ 
naissance is in evidence, among others Messrs. 
B, A. Pratt, Boyd, Adams, Hartley, Warner, Mac- 
Monmes, Bi^tlett, Flanagan, Ward, and Donohue. 

Mr. Daniel C, French has executed groups in 
front of the New Customs House, New York, 
representing tlie four quarters of the globe; 
grouM of " Commerce ” and “ Jurispnidence," for 
the Federal Building, Cleveland, Ohio; statues of 


“ Truth,” “ Jurisprudence." “ Charity,” and 
“ Courage,” for Minnesota State ('apitul; and con¬ 
siderable work at Boston Library. 

Nfr. St. Gaudens executed two heroic statues 
of Lincoln, the Shaw Memorial, Boston, statues 
of Genenil Sherman and Admiral Farragut, Now 
York ; figures representing “ Portugal" and “ Hol¬ 
land " at the Customs House, New York.* 
ifr. E. Barrios execute] the “Record Monu¬ 
ment, United States; Mr. Fred W. MacMonnies, 
tho «Army Monument," Brooklyn; Mr. P. W. 
Bartlett, “ Slichaol Angelo," Washington Librarv; 
Mr. J. Massey Rhinds, a Fouutain Group in &ir. 
Goo. «T. Gould’s Oarduns, Lakewood, and pediments 
and heroic figures at Shelley Court Houso, Mem¬ 
phis. Tenn.; Mr. Thos. G. Cmwford, “ Pori at tho 
Gates of Paradise.” in the Corcoran Gallery, Wash- 
ington; Mr. Thos. J. Batt, sUloes of Washington, 
at Boston and Methian, Massachusetts, Montclair, 
New Jersey, and of Webster, Central Park, New 
Itork. 

• Hlnoe this van wrllteo. Mr. 8L Oanilto* has died. He 
Moma to have been oonsidetixl one of Uie moet talented 
•oulptors of hU generatinn. An exblbiUon of hU worlu 
wa» held at the Metropolitan Art Muieiini in Morob last. 
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Mr. 0. Grey BamArd hms been working on 
important groups for the Uarriaburg CapitoL Uis 
romplainU of poynmnte withheld and contracts 
broken by tlie architect and committee got into 
the Press, and formed the subject of a public 
in<|uiry. The ground corerod by this inquiry 
included charges of “ graft " and corruption otot 
tliis and other contracts, the extent of which must 
npi>ear incredible to anyone living outside the 
Lnited BtaUw and not conversant with its daily 
Press. It is stated that the French Government 
offered to purchase several of Mr. Barnard's groups, 
to provide a studio, and to bestow npon him the 
cross of the Lemon of Honour if he wotdd remain in 
France, but he declined the distinction, and preferred 
to return to bis native country. The sculptor’s 
position seems often less happy than that of his 
orother of the brush, and financial reward is rarely 
his only aim. The Metropolitan Art Museum, 
New York, owns Mr. Barnard’s “ Two Natures in 
Man,” a truly remarkable production. 

The figures representing foreign nations and 
Europe on the fo^^e of the New Customs House, 
New Y'ork (Mr. Cass Gilbert, architect), are illns- 
trated in the Architectural Record, New Y'ork, for 
July 1906, and are by Messrs. Johannes Gelert, Ger¬ 
many ; F. E. Elwell, Rome; F. M. L. Tonetti, 
Spain and Venice; Aug. Lukerman, Genoa; Chas. 
Grafly, France; C. French, Europe; F. \V. 
Unckstoll, rhtrnicia. 

Mr. Chas. H. Niebaiis executed “ St. Louis,” in 
front of the hzi Building at St. Louis, and the 
^IcKinley Moniiinent, Canton, Ohio. 

The Jefferson Davis Memorial at Richmond, Vo., 
was recently unveiled. A bronze statue of the 
great Confederate leader, with the right hand out- 
stretebod and the loft on a Doric p^estal, stands 
on a granite hluck in front of a column sevent^r feet 
high. A semicircular colonnade with a pier at 
either end partly incloses the memorial. Messrs. 
E. V. Valentine and W. C. Noland colIaliorAteil in 
its production. The ill-fitting frock-coat and 
trousers and the ugly bow at the neck form the 
usual drawback to a successful work; the figure, 
however, commands attention hy its verve and 
dignity. 

Edward Kemeys, the animal sculptor, who has 
just died. wa.s a native of Savannah. Ho went 
through the privations and bardahipe of the Civil 
War in his early manhood. Among his works 
are “ The Still Hunt,” in Central Pork, New York ; 
“ The Wolves,” Fairmont Park, Philadelphia; 
“ The Lions,” at the Art Institnte, Chicago ; “ The 
Prayer for Rain,” Champaign, Illinois; “ Buffalo 
and Wolves,” exhibited at IWis thirty years ago; 
and “ Pontiu'r and Cuba,” Metropolitan JIuseum, 
New York. 

Mr. Solon U. Borglnni is well known for his 
work in the lasl-nameii field of art. 

Mr. V. Alfono is modelling gronps and figures 
for important commercial buildings in Now York. 


This, nnfortunately, has to be done against time, the 
result depending finally on the chisel work. His 
group of " Riches rewarding Labour and Know* 
ledge ’’ for the City Investment Boilding, Broad¬ 
way, New York, is just completed for Mr. F. U. 
Kimball the architect. In his large study of 
“ Cicero declaiming ” one sees evidence of his 
versatility. The cosmopolitanism of art, too, is 
shown by his Italian sympathy with and choice of 
Iri^ poetry as on iuspimtion for subjects for his 
chisel, associating in romance-land Thomas Moore 
with Alfieri or Tasso in other worics. 

Commercial combination in the United States 
obliges many foreigners of ability to take work 
under “ firms ” of oarvers, decorators, cut-stone 
workers, Ae., as a start; and while a few of them 
force their way to the front, there ore good men who 
have worked for years earning what by oomparison 
good wages—“ big money,” as the term goes— 
in the “ plants " of masons, t^ra-cotta work^ Ac. 

.American sculpture is now represented in I^vris 
by an equestrian statue of Lafayette, in bronze, in 
the Bijuare of the Lonvre. It is by Mr. P. W. 
Bartlett. 

Happily the cult of the hideous in sculpture 
does not seem to have been entered upon. Arnold 
Bdcklin’s extraordinarily hideous masks at the 
Art School Bale, ore scarcely likely to appeal to 
travelling Americans and become the fosluon on 
the other side of the .Atlantic. They ore described 
by one writer os showing “ fresh feeling." ^ do 
the horrors at the entry to the two show-places 
in the Boulevard Montmartre, Paris; but what a 
demoniacal freshness I They need something more 
than such “ freshness '* to recommend them, and 
perhaps one need not even regret tliat M. Rodin’s 
figures for “ The Gate of Hell ” have never been 
finished, if the vulgar go to see the banal shows 
at Coney Island, New York, the men who control 
civic and commercial buildings are generally 
travelled men who desire to import all that is 
considered lieantiful into the United States if 
money can do it; they would, however, draw the 
line at such works os “lie Ciel” and “L’Enfer" 
of the Paris collars. 

When we look back forty years, to the time 
when most people in England were ignorant that 
there were sculptors in America until Hiram 
Power's work came to London, wo must recognise 
the groat advance that has been mode in sculpture in 
the I'nited States, allowing even for the large num- 
IxTs of talented foreigners who have settled there. It 
is difficult to distinguish them now from natives, 
though Mr. Taft’s bmk * is a help in some cases. 

.Amateurs, too, have entered the field with credit 

as, for instance. Dr. W. Rimroer, a physician, 
whose “ Falling Gladiator *’ is in Columbia College 
Library, New York ; and still, I believe, living in 
retirement, the lady who os Miss Vinnie Rnm 


• Bitiorji o/ Anwrioni SctJpturt, 1908. 
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was nntil recently tbc only fomale ontnisted with a 
oommUsion by the Government—for statues of Lin¬ 
coln and Farragut in Washington. Want of space, 
not of appreciation of their work, obliges me to omit 
reference to other ladies, professional and amateur. 

Americans may justly taunt us with the poverty 
of our sculpture, arising from parsimonious govern¬ 
mental administration, not from want of talented 
sculptors. It is a shame to us that after forty years 
the pedestals on the Victoria Embankment should 
be still bare of statuary. Even the group at the 
end by Westminister Bridge only came to us as a 
gifL Are we waiting for somi) rich .American 
sfieculatorwho has made a “comer" in something 
or other, and become a multi-millionairo bystineez- 
ing the community at large, to ease his cnnscionoo 
by paying fur statuair for the ulomment of the 
capital of the British Empire ? 

We in England may well envy the money that is 
lieing spent on sculpture and deco ative painting 
by the Government and private patrons in the 
United States, althouglrlt cannot be said that the 
result at present shows the refinement which clia- 


racterises public monuments and statnes in France. 
The spirit, however, is in course of evolution, and as 
the Netp York Pns», speaking of ideals in a practical 
ago, puts it—referring, amongst others, Ui Mr. Bor- 
glum — “ Right or wrong, there is a great artistic 
future in store for American civilisation when men 
hght with such fidelity to their dieam of art and 
banuony.” 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the new cathedral 
for Washington will exemplify the hannony which 
should exist between the “ Mother of the Aits ” 
and tier daughters, and that the scheme of art 
once clearly set forth will not lie tamjiered with hy 
committees and he subject to the predilections t.f 
individnals, hut will crystallise into a lasting monu¬ 
ment of refinciunnt and Iwauty, aided by a sculptor 
whose genius is nat hampered hy temporal anxieties 
or official indifTeronee and “ greft," or dishcarteneil 
by the setting np of mcohimical travesties of his 
work. Though its summtidings may be of Classic 
form, one may rejoice in this latest Gothic cke/~ 
d'auvre striking a new note in the “ City of 
magnificent ilistancea." 



HO. lOL^sTunaio kxiiobial exAnn. nricAna, (mb. MXLrttXL) 
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AnmaKements for the Session t90S>O9. 

Tbo nrrangeinentH (or the e\'ening loeeUu^ of 
the coming Session are almost complete ana the 
programme will shortly be issued. The President, 
Afr. Ernest Georgo, will deliver the Inaugural 
Address of the Session on Monday, 2nd Novem¬ 
ber, and the Address to Stndents on Monday the 
Ist ITobruary. The annual exhibition of drawings 
submitted for the Prizes and Studentships in the 
gift of the Institute will 0 |>en on the 10th January. 
The Council’s Award will Ije made known on the 
18th January and the Presentation will take place 
on the 1st February. The Seesiunal so far 

arranged include the following: — “ ’The Eliza¬ 
bethan House as illustrated by Contemporary 
Architectural Drawings," by J. Allred Gotch, 
F.8.A. [F.]; •• Public Abattoirs," by R. Stephen 
.\yling [F.J; '* Technical Institutes,’’ by Sir Aston 
Webb, R..\. CF.]; “ Smoke Almtement," by Sir 
Wm. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. [U.A .]; “ The 
Architectural Work of the London County Coun¬ 
cil." by W. E. Riley [F.J; " The Principles of 
Internal Decoration," by T. R. Spence. The sub¬ 
jects of two other Papers, including one by Mr. 
John W. Simpon [F.j, will be announced later. 
The Presentation of the Royal Gold ^leilal will 
take place on the 2l8t June. On the 2nd July 
next the Instituto wUl liars completed its seventy- 
fifth year of existence. 

Copyright in Works of Architecture. 

The Societe Centrale des Arohitoctes franiinis has 
addressed a letter to Mr. Ernest George as Presi¬ 
dent of the Ro,>'al Institute of British Architects 
inviting support of the Society’s prop tsals in favour 
of extending to archiiocts equal pririlogeH of copy¬ 
right with those enjoywl by painters, sculptors, 
engravers, Ac. By Article 4 of the International 
Convention of Borne (1886) copyright is granted 
to “ works of painting and sculpture;" and the 
French Society, with a view to giving effect to the 
resolutions adopted at tbe Internationa Congresses 


of Architects at Madrid (10U4), London (1006), and 
Vienna (1008), aro moring for the intrudiiutiuu into 
the clause of the word " architecture.'* This ques¬ 
tion, with other proposed mod ifications of tbe articles 
of the Berne Convention, is among subjects to be 
discussed at the approaching International Diplo¬ 
matic Conference at Berlin. The French proposals, 
which have been drawn up by delegates of the 
Soci^to Centrale, are set out in full in L'ArchtUe- 
lure for the 6th and 16th August. 

The following letter on tho subject has lieen 
addressed from the Institute to Sir Edward Grey, 
Secretary of State for Foreign A&irs:— 

Royal luMtituU of BrUinh AirhitticO, 0 Condait Stmt: 

ISrii Augutt 1908. 

Sir,—W ith reference to the International Diplo¬ 
matic Conference to be hold in Berlin in Uotober 
next : 

The French Guvemment, upon the representation 
of the Soci4to Centrale des Arcbitectes fran^ais 
(a copy of whose Note " we have the hononr to 
enclose tor your information), is, we are informed, 
prepared to consider favourably tbe insertion of 
the word ** Architecture ” in Article 4 of the Bcme 
Convention, after the words " Pcinture et Sculp¬ 
ture." This proposal appears to the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of British Architects to be reasonable, and we 
therefoTO rospcctfnUy request that you will honour 
it wi th your support, and direct an intimation of our 
accord with our French colleaguos to bo convoyed 
to Uie British representatives attending the CVm- 
ferenoe at Berlin. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects von- 
turee to approach you on the subject, not from 
any selfish desire to benefit thereby, but with a 
view to ad\'ancing the geneml “ entente ’* between 
the two countries. Most of the other Tuttions 
adherent to the Berne Convention are, we are 
informed, in favour of the proposal; aud as 
unanimity is required before any alteration con be 
made to the text of tbe Articles, tlie non ogreemeul 
of Great Britain might result in tho postponement 
of tho matter for ton years, the period re<piired to 
elame before another conference can he held. 

Wo have tho honour to bo. Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

Ernkht Groror, 

Prftulmt. 
Alexander Gradam, 

Iloti. Sterfbxry. 

Books reconimended to Ardutectnral Studento. 

A Joint Committee of tbe Board of Examimtrs 
and the Board of Architectural Education have now 
coraplotod the revision of the list of books recom¬ 
mended to architectural students os indicating 
generally the nature and limit of the course of 
study retjnired for tho Institute Examinations. 
The list is given below, and it will appear also in 

4 Q 
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the forthcoming Kalkndar in the chapter relating 
to the Examinations:— 

UlJIULit.. 

Atkin*an, T. D.: EngliUi ArcLitectiue. IDOl. 

B«lob«r, J.; E i t ntiiUi ni Arriiiteetare. 1M>7< 

Drown, G. Baldwin: Tb* Fine Arta. Ittl. 

Brown, G. Baldwin i Aru in Earl; Engiaad. ISOS. 

Choia;, A.; Hlitoii* d« rarcbitewture. IWHi 
Cboci;, A.: L'art de batir cbei Ira Egyptiena. IM>4. 
Commiuini C. A.: Hietorr «< AKhiuctura in luljr, from llw 
Time of t'-onaaantine In Uui Oawn uf Ike lUiiaiaaaime. 
1001 . 

FeTOTaann, J.: Ilntory of Arehiteetnre of all Coantriea. 1008. 
GwtJI, J.: Enrnlopmdia of ArchitMtnre. ISne. 

Sirapauo, F. M.: ,V HlaUiry of Areliitectural Oe»ielo|imeuL 
ISOS. 

CLaeiiir. 

Anderaon, Vi.3., and Hpien, K PbesA; Aicluteciuro of Greece 
and Ruiuv. 1008. 

Charohera, Sir W.: CWl Aiehilectare. fijSO. 

Cochrrell, C. R.| Templea of Jnjuter Panhelleniga al .£glna; 

and of Apollo Epicuriua at Daaaar. ISttO. 
d'Kapoay, 11.: FraginenU irArehUeetttrH aatii|ua. 1896. 
Gardner, P.: Grammar of Greek Art 

Utbba, J.: Rale» for Drawing the Sereral ParU of .Arvhltactnrw, 
ITSS. 

Sfiitdleiott, J. H.: Kemaina of Ancient Borne. 1893. 

Nnrmand, C. J. P.: Tbe Orden ul Ardutectura. IS30. 
Penttiae, r. C. Prindplee of Athenian Arehitertnra. 18S1. 
S|4irra, R. P.: The Ornera of Architectuie. IWW. 

Stnart, J., and Iletetl, N.: Anti>iaities >if Athena. 1781. 
Taylor, J. U, and Crear, E.: Antiqnitiea of Roma. IW-iU 
Gwilt'a Tranalatjoo of Vitrnriua. 18M. 

Watt, J. C,; Kiaiuplea of Greek and Pmnpeian Decontira 
W.wk. 1807. 

BriAtmaE. 

ChoiaT, .t.; L'art de bdtir cbex bta Bruntina 1883. 

Ixthaih;, W. R, ami Swaliuun, H.: Church of Kaoeba Sophia, 
Cooatantinoplc. 1804. 

Oognnia, F.: DaaiUea di San Manio. 1881-88. 

SaUenbafg^ W.: Alt ChriatUche Baodrnkniata con Condanti- 
uopeL 1884. 

Scholta, K. W., and BarnGey, S. B..' Cfanroh of St. Lake of 
Stiria, Ac. 1901. 

XcnixtaL. 

Alktnenn, T. D.: A Gioaaarjt of Engliah Architcctora. 1906. 
BilaomJ.: TheBeginningiufOuthicArcbilectore. 8.P. 1890. 
Bond, F.: Grdhic .Architecinra in England. 1906. 

Bowman, H., aod Crowther, J. S.! Churdma of the Middle 
Agca. 1848-58 

Rmndoii, R and J. A. t Analyita of Goihie Arcbltaefnrw. 
Britton. J.: Cathedral Antiqoitiei. 1H14-8S. 

Collinga, J. K. ; DataiU of Gothic ArohiUcture. 1851-56. 
Collinica, J. K.; Gothic Ornamenta 1848-50. 

(Nwroyer, C.: ti'Architecinn! gothiqne. 1891. 

DiJIinan. F T., and Jnbbina, F. R: Aualyaaa of Anriont 
D wmaa lic Arobitertore in Great Britain. 1861-3. 

Dahio, O., and Von Beeold, G.: Kirchliche Baukunat dea 
Ahenulandea. 1884-98. 

Eulart, C.: Manual d'ardKolagia Iranyaiaa. llkll-04. 
I..e4liaby, W. R ’ Moduaral Art. 1904. 

Parker, J, H.: Gloaaaryof Terma aaod in Architecture. 1866. 
Prior, E. B. t Gothic Art in England. 1900. 
l^giu, A.: Examptra uf Gothic Arrbitectiire. 1888. 

Rernil, U.: Archilectora roauuie dn Midi da U France. 1864- 
187S 

Ruprich'Rohert, V. M. C.t L'arrhitactnre nornmndc ana ai* et 
aii* elAeles. 1884-89. 

Sootl, G G.,inn.: Eaeay iin tbe Hiatorr of Eogiiah Church 
Archilactttra. 1881. 

Hltar|ie, E.. Arphitaptnnl 1‘armllela. 1818. 

Shar^, E.: Ilia Moaldinipi uf tbe Sir Perioda of Gothic 
Arcfaiteetnra. IRTI. 

Street, G. E. t Brick a«»d Marble of the Middle Agee in Italy, 
1855. ® ’ 

Htreat, O. R: Gothic Arobilcctnre in S|ialn. 1898. 

VioUct-le-Dnc, E E.: OiciionDarra raiaomir dc I'Architecture 
francaiaa. 1884-68. 

WiUia, Ri fauUa of the Middle Agea. S.P. 184S. 


RsBataaasem. 

Adarai, R ami J.: Warka hi Atnhiieatntw. 1773-79. 

Belcher. J., and Macartney, M.' tarter Raamleaancw AtchUac- 
tare in England. 1808-99, 

Bertj, A.; laa RenaiManee moimuMnlala an Prance. 1864. 
Ditc^ O. R. London Chmehea in the Serenteeuth and 
Eiglileenth Centariaa- 1896. 

Blomfield, R : Benaiaaance in England 1500-1800, 1897. 
CampUiU, C.: VHrnrini Britanuieiu: with Bapidemant by 
Woulfe and Oanilon 1717. 

Cioiqiuarm. E Fabhriche a I nmnuraMiti naiapicni de Vannxia. 
1888-40. 

d’Eepouy, H.; Fragmanta d'.trrfailairlnra de la Rmwiaeanca, 
Geymliller, H. Tun. Bankunrt der Renaiaeanee in Frankreu'fa. 
GoU'h, J. A.' Aiehilawtiuw of the Rcnaiaeanea hi England. 
189L 

Kaui, W : Dmigof of Iniiro Junea 1835. 
lactanmiUy, P.: MiAcee^ Rome modern*. lMO-60. 
Palnatre, E : R*na»want>a an France. 1870 
Baachdorlt, J, 0.: Palaat Arefaitabtnr; T.wcana 1888. 
RaachdtwS, O.: PaUat-Architektnr: Venadig. 1886. 
Reinhardt, R ; PGaat-Arcfailrklnr: Genoa. 1886, 

Sanragrut, C.i Palaia CbAtaanx, lUitaleet Maiannade France 
1867. 

Triggw, H. J., and Tanner, 11.: Wnrka of Inigo Jnnaa. 1901. 
UioMCTkr. 

Bimu, W. R: Geometrical Drawing. 1861. 

Darideaa. E. A.: Pnctical Perapactira 1886. 

McOoodwin, H.: Arrhitectoral ohadn* and Shaduwa 1904. 
Spantnn, J 11. Science and Art Drawing. 1898. 

MATaniAia. Thuu NatL'ne t>8 AypucaTioB, 

BnGar, D. B.: P.irtland Cement, ila mannlartnre, terting, 
and naa 1899. 

Ellla, G.: Modern Practica^Car|ientry. tlM)6, 

Ellia,G.; Modern Praciieal Jiaoery. 1909. 

Juhnaon, J. B.: BCateriala nf Cunatrncticn- 1004. 

Newlaad, J.! Carpeniera' ami Joinera' Aiaiitanl. ItuW. 
Pnreham, W. Rs Practacal Maeonry 1904. 

Riringtiict'* Notea ou Buildmg CcBibnciioa VuL IIL 

HratK«a SaniraBT Henoreg, Hitri'ia, Ac. 

Dukea, Clement; Scboul Hymenr. 

Bond, C.; Warming by Hot Water. 1897. 

Junea, W.; Heating by Hal Water, Ac. 1901. 

Kniglil'a AnnnUUd Model By-lawa 1905. 

Maxwell, W. U.: VenUlabon, llaating, and Ugbthig. 1907. 
Micra, H. A.,and Crnaahay, R: Tb# Soil in relalinn to Health 
1883. 

Model Br-Iawa EG.B. 

Parkem, E C., and Kenwood, II. K ; Practical Hygiana. 

Bcid, G.: Practicd Sanitation 1906. 

SnlrliSr, O. E : Sanitary Fittiuga and Plombing. 1901. 


SeBcmranav, Ac. 

^**^19WI Boilding Acta (lor London atudrntal. 

DiUpidatiime. iRLB.A. pnbUrnttun.) 1906 
Uodaun, A. A.; Law uf Doildiag ContraetB. 1898. 
tmamng, J.: Qaaiitlly Borreying. 1904. 
leaning, J.: SpeciKcatiiuu. 1907. 

Maoey, P. W.; Sperifiration. 1898, 

Bea. J- T.l How tu EatimaW. loot. 


oiaanuin or xtaTUlAU ASH CO»lTmccno 8 . 

A^mi, H.; Prariioal Deaigmnjr. Structural Irunwi.rk- 1894 
Aiiaroi, 11.: BUahtc in Ironwnrk. 1H88. 

Berg, E de C.; Sale Building. 180S. 

Brickwork Teata. (R1.B.A. puUioalion.) 1908. 

Charmwk, O. F.: Graphic Htatica. 1890. 

Uanly, E.; Graphic Blatica. 1904. 

O- A. T. s Htroa.ee .nd Thniim. 1904. 

Reiiifurred Ccaicreia. iBeport of Joint CommUtae.l 1007, 
Rviu^i f NuUa on Building Conrtruction, Vol. IV. 

^t Moo^ff,RK.: I^mS^idSIrnctnrG Dertgm 1897. 

Stoek, Ce ILI HhorUf iu>d Cfid^rrmniiiir. Ifott 

UuMrm, W, Cee TMtiug of MmWriakL 10011. 
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Tlic Public aad Architectnre- 

That a London daily ahonld devote space to criti* 
cistn of I/>ndon arcbiUcture U a circumstance 
unique enough to merit note in an architectural 
journal. Alnat a year ago the suggestion was 
hazanied in these pages that the daily press, by the 
occasional admission into its columns of competent 
criticism of architectural work, might be a power¬ 
ful auiiliary in awakening public interest in the 
architecture of our cities. The Tinea on two occa¬ 
sions lately has favoured its readers with articles 
containing some well-informed criticism on archi¬ 
tecture, and it has been suggested that space should 
be found in the Joubmal for a few extracts. The 
following io from an article, hooded “ The New 
Architecture of London,” which appeare<1 in The 
Timea of the 9th inst.:— 

Krary one who ma bis eyes bi the streets o( Lautlon 
luiist be aware that a reniarlt^Ie effort ia now being made 
Ui produce a new kind of street ateliltectaie both practically 
and wstbeiically suitable to its oonditions. It is an effort 
often blind and ignorant, usually quite unsyatematic. little 
enrouraged by State patronage, and eontinuatly hampered 
by commercial neceaiilies b^lo to any kind ^ art. Bat 
its persistence through aB these difficulties is all the n ore 
eignifioant Thirty years ago there was scarcely a sign of 
it. Buildings then, though free for the most part from the 
troubled and fantastic uglinefs of the worst examples of 
the iiew moTenient, were either eomploceutly mean and 
dull or else mere Imitations of good models. Our beat 
arcliitecture then owed what virtue it possessed to the fact 
that it was dead, and the greatest praise that eonid be 
given to an architect waa to call him scholarly. The ambi¬ 
tion to be scholarly came in with Benaissauce architecture, 
and, after the reaction bom Baroque extravagance, became 
the chief ambition of Benaiesanoe architects in all coun¬ 
tries. Nor did the Gothic revival in England lessen iL 
The scbolaiiy arehitecU only changed their inasten ami 
mistook this change for origiftality. But medisrvsl diurrh 
architecture was so obviously nnsnited. both inform and in 
spirit, to modern shops and clubs and hotels and Govern, 
tiirot offleev tlmt the Gothic revival never made mneh way 
in the streets of London. Its greatest suceese was the Houses 
of I'arliameut, which luve a pietoria] tathcr than an 
architectural beauty, and impress tba imagination so loug 
as it does not trouble itself about their uses. The true 
problriii of arehiteeture U to express the uses of a building 
in terms of beauty; and an original archltacture is likely to 
arise only when the architect cannot get away from this 
problem, when use dictates hii design and his employsrs 
will not be oontent with it tmlesi be makes it beautiful. 

Speaking of tho desire for beauty in the public, 
the writer says:— 

This dmira M'orocly exbted at all fifty yean ago; but 
now it does exist, and it is growing ilronger. Many 
persons of culture vrill question this, or will say tbnl the 
new desire for beauty lias very unfortunate rc^ts. So 
it has. as we might expect in a people that lias lost all 
traditions of beauty, and in conditions that are most un¬ 
favourable to its production. But the ugUness produoeil 
by that new desire It differriit in character from the old 
ugliness produeed by mere Inihflemioe, and incomparably 
more hopeful. This profusion of nmsment that we see 
everywhere on our new buildings, thcee rash experiments 
in style, this in ceaonn t search for new msteiial, however 
extravagant or absurd their results nuiy be, ate aU signs 


that the great mass of men are no longer content with the 
bald iigUneas or aoholarly dulness of the past. We must 
remember that the desire lor beauty is a natural instinct 
For a time circumstances all conspired to suppress it; but 
the suppression could not be permanent. Now it is strug- 
gling again with cireamstancea; and its first stnigglm 
must n^s be blind and ineffective. But they are not 
therefore to be despised any mote than the first straggles 
tor freedom of s people long oppressed. If we consider for 
a moment, we must see that the revival of the arts, and 
partieulaily of architecture, the mother of them aU. cannot 
come about through the good taste of a few co nno jia e ura. 
There must be a popular instinctive desire lor it, and that 
desire, by reason of its very universality and natural 
growth, cannot be governed by the good taste of eonnuU- 
•eum. We must not compare its first fruits with any of 
the great popolar art of the past, tor that eras always the 
result of a desire tor beauty of long standing, and favoured 
rather Uion suppreseed by circumstances. Nor roust we 
compare them with the first efforts at primitive art: for 
they were preserved from extravagance by the artists* 
want of skill, by their lack of mecuanical power, and by 
the absence of had models. We hsve enormous mechanical 
power, oonsidembla technical skill, bad models every¬ 
where, and very difficult conditions to dsol with. The 
result is that oar arehiteeture is in a state at anarchy. 
Old principles wUI not apply and new ones have not been 
established; but this very anarchy ntontlses more than 
the mechanical uniformity that wonld certainly exist if 
there were no popular desire for beauty. It would be easy 
now to devise staiulard patterns for shops and flats, and 
hotels, and theatres, and restaurants, which could be 
readily adapted to particular eirenmatanees. and impruvtd 
now and then in detail, just like standard patterns of 
machinee. They would be cheaper and more convenient 
than the innumerableexiieriments that arsaeUially made; 
and, if there were no desire for anything but cheapness 
and convenience, they would oortainly exisL Tba^ do not 
exist, because there is a powerful revolt agamst the 
standardising of buildings; and that can only be the result 
of a new desire for beauty, which, if it persists, b sure to 
produce some new kind of beauty. 

It is natural that we should be taken tmawsrea, 
aatonUbed. and even thocksd, by the first uncouth pro- 
ducts of Uiit new desire. The art, have so long lingered 
under the ptoleelion of connoisseurs that we havt nut 
even asked ourselves what would be likely to happen if 
they escaped from that protection. Now arohitectuie has 
escaped and b running wild, running into a thonaand 
follies in its new>found freedom, like the French in the 
Bavolulion. These follies are Inevitable; but persons of 
cnllare need not be horrified by them and despair of the 
uauc, like the dmtjjrCs of the Bevolation. It u a common 
fault of oonnoiosenrs to despond over the present state of 
the aria, and often lh» infeet artists with their own 
deepmideney. But, lurkOy, there are many signs that our 
best architeeb ore not dMpondent or scandalised. Their 
work also U inspired by ths new desire; they do not stand 
aloof from it in mere scholarly pedantry, but do tbsir best 
to control and enlighten iL Besides all the anarchical 
buildings of the new London, many are arising which 
show an attempt la adapt the great principles of the art to 
the conditions impooed upon them. How difficult that 
attempt is, how much hampered by materials, by building 
regulations, by commercbl necessities, and by the bail 
taste of snipluyars. only the architects thcmselvss can 
know. But they abo Imow that an original architecture 
can arise only through grapiding with aU these diffieultirs, 
and not through abstract designing that ignores thorn. 
Knowing that, and acting upon Uieir knowledge, they 
have already prodneed many buildings of oonsiilerable 
actual beauty, and of still more promise for the future of 
the art 
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The Right Use of Art Museums. 

In ail article un museums in this month’s 
Burlington ilagoiine the oiiinion is i|uoted of a 
tienuan authority that it would be better for art 
if there were no museums—better for the student 
if he were always taken to see the object of art 
amidst the surroundings for which it was originally 
created, where he could realise the just proportions 
llie particular work of art held in relation to its 
purpose. “ He should see the statue in its niche 
on the cathedral wall, the altar-piece in the chapel 
for which the artbt designed it, even the brun/e 
inkstand or the clock in the palace for which such 
articles of i-erf w were orginally nuule." The Tmut 
of the 2Brd insi. takes this opinion as a text for 
an article on “ The Right Use of Ait Museums.” 
Recalling the fact that public museums have h^ 
their origin in the private collections of great 
personages, and expressing the view that the very 
idea of collections of works of art is vicious, and 
1^ done much to deprive our notions of the func¬ 
tion of art, the W'riter continues :— 

I'ublic niuiieuuii are attcnipU to reuicd; the publiv 
pofertjF in art, but only by putting the pubhc ui the posi¬ 
tion of the priraU collector. Tiiongb a coUeclion Iteeomee 
pubhc, it itiil cemaiiu a oolkcUou. Works pruduceil for 
It have all the vicee of the colleclur's art, and the great 
works ol publiv art which it oontains are still diTorcetl trom 

proldcnjs tbsy were tiiesni to solve ami the conditions 
in which they were produced. Thus the pubiio in Its 
loUMums can have only the collector's pleasure, and is 
always tempted to take the coUector’s view of art. The 
greatest srl o( sll, srchltecturc, cannot be eoUeeled, except 
in fraguicnU that looe most of their signibcance because 
they ate fmgroenbi. No great work of art is prodnoed for 
a museum ; and, when ws see great wurks in a museum, it 
■a only by a delilM-rate and painful effort that we can bring 
ourselves to understand the oomlitions for wliich they vrere 
produoesi, ami so learn the tesson which they are meant to 
teach ue. When we see on altar-piece in the National 
Uallory, bow hard it is for Us to Imagimi the alUr it was 
iwiut^ to adorn, and how much harder to feel the religious 
rmotion it was Intended to express and oommumcate. 
Vat, nnlew we can do this, we ate mete connuiseeura, en¬ 
joying art as we might enjoy good wine, with a narrow 
epicure's pleasure; and there is no reason why public 
money shooid be spent to give us that onjuyment. t'nvate 
coUeotions and museunu of art, between them, arr respon¬ 
sible for the runnoisseur and the oonnoisseur's view of art 
which now prrvaiis everywhere. There is no great harm 
in Uie oonuotsaeur, but thsre Is also very little good, so for 
as art is concerned. His enthusiasm raises tlie prices of 
olil works of art, but does not help to produce new ones. 
For art lusdr (or the connoisseur's demand is aterils and 
purposeleso. He gets his ideal of art from the art of the 
past, which be le apt to regard only as an Instrument of 
bis own pleasure-, and from the art of the present jie 
requires unly what pleases him in the art of the past 

Touching tbo leaaona which muueunis are meant 
to teach, aiul the pleaaure to bci ilurivcd from the 
contemplaliuD of the objects they coutnin, the writer 
says 

In Uio btsi place, Um pubUe must learn, from tbiir own 
delight m great works of art, that such delight is noble 
Slid desirable for oil; and they can learn this only by 


experiencing a mihla delight, and not an hUa ejdottre’s 
pleasure. But s noble delight In great works of art, and 
a desire that such a delight sboulil be aliaiwd by all, ran 
come only to those who ieel sll the amotions which great 
works of art were designed to express and comiumiicate; 
and these emotions are possible only to thuee who undm- 
stand the conditions in which great works of art were pro¬ 
duced, and the purposes for which they srers designed. 
To revive such an undcrsUndlng, therefore, ia, or should 
be, the main porpoae of our public museums, so that upon 
that uiidurstaiuli^ a great art may be establishsd in tbe 
future. They are but imiicriect and srtibcial means; but 
they are the best we can contrive in our present conditions; 
and it is tbe duty of those vrbo eujoy them to nutka 
what Use of them they van. Through ihs fragtnmU of 
the 1‘arthenoD frieae. through the altar-piecn of Italian 
churches, through ail the beautiful objecU of art now pre- 
sen ed in tbs Mouth Kensington HoMum, the past tells us, 
however obscurely, tbs levrcu ol a nobis dsliglit which we 
have almost lost in Uie present; and it bids us not to be 
Mitisbed with our puor modem snlistilutes for that delight. 
The art preserved under gUss eases warns us that it was 
net produced to be so preserved, and to be gapvHl at by 
holiday crowds, but that it srss meant to be used, and 
enjoyed by the users of it. If we take this warning to 
heart, me shalt sm tliat iu lieauty eiprssses or symbolises 
tbs enjoyment of its nse, and bofaimea a dead beauty when 
that use ie at on end. ilut the melancludy cliarm of thie 
dead beamy sbonbl make ns (htterminc not to be content 
with It, but to produce s living beauty of our own. It is not 
enoogb that ws should have a diiigust of the mechanical 
parndies of art that abound. That is eaaiiy acquired. Tbe 
true purpose ol museums is to give us a dasire lor a spon- 
taneoos, noble, and universal art of our own times, and 
some understanding ol tbe means by which such an art 
can be pruducsiL 

Arehitevture it the mother ol the arts, and the problem 
ol arehitectnre is to express use in terms of lieauty. This 
remains, to some extent, Uie problem of all tbe arts while 
they still keep their conHocUon with architecture. Even 
|iaiiitiiig and sculpture are either oonirolled by the condi¬ 
tions of decoration imposed upon them by the great, 
useful art of arcliitecture, or elss share the purpose ol tlie 
buildings which they adorn; and so long os arts share in 
tbs pur]iose of arehitectate, they have some ol tile 
gnmdeurand simplicity of tliat purpose. For aroiiileclure, 
while It renwns great, it an art. not of lodividuala. but ol 
a whole aociety, and ei|in>s«s the religion or paUiotisro of 
that society, not the ideas or pavsious of individuals. No 
doubt some of the greatest painUng amt sculpture of Uie 
rtcnaisiiuice were produced when these arts wars beginning 
to bo divorced from architevlure; but Ibeli grailuess was 
built upon a long tradition that hail l«eq establishwl 
while arebilveture was still tbv prmlominaiit art and 
imposevi iu own purposes upon other arU. Since 
a^lteciurc has loci ito predominanos, the other arU have 
slowly but surely been losing tiie gtaudeur and simplicity 
of purpoee which they gut from it. Tlie first great 
collections ol works of art began when the Uenaisaanoe 
was reacbiiig lU heiglii.and when architecture was rapidly 
loeing lU pioduiiiinanoe, and Uiey were at once a symptom 
and an cnoauragrment of Ihs divorce between the aria. A 
ooliretor must regard a work of art as au abstract thing, 
with^uut any practical use or purpose outside itself; and 
works of art in a oollectioii. even if Uiey were prodoewd lor 
some por]>uiie uuUide themselves or for some prooltcal 
use, ani divorcixl from that purpose m um and become 
mere inslrumrnt. of pleasure to the reUector. . . , 
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beeu amoged for the cftrW montba of the Session 
of the Hoyal Sonitanr Institute at the Parkcs 
Museum, Margaret Street, \V. A demunstratiou on 
Building Materials and Construction will bo given 
on the 19th October. Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.] 
ia annunnoed to deliver lectures as follows:— 
OcL 20, Building Constniction; Oct. 22, Sanitary 
Building Construction and Planning; Boil and 
Local Physical Conditions; OcL 28, Sanitary 
Building Construction (Advanced). Among other 
Demonstrations to bo given are tbo following :■ 
Oct. 2G, on Baths and Lavatories; OcL 27, on 
Waste Prevention and Water Cb sets; Oct. 28, 
on Pipe-Joints, Ai^, andDmin-TeetingAppliances; 
Nov. 5, on Mouse Drainage; Nov. 9, on Water- 
Supply. On the 10th fictober Mr. J. Oslmrne 
Smith [F.J will loctore on School Buildings— 
Water-Supply, Ac.; and on 27th October on Ven¬ 
tilation, \\ arming, and Lighting. On the 24th 
October Mr. J. Osborne Smith will give a Demon¬ 
stration at a school on the General Planning of 
Schools and tlieir Sanitary Arrangements and 
Fittings. Mr. W. C. Tyndale, M.lnsLC.E., lectures 
on Sanitary Appliances (OcL 20) and on House 
Dnunage (OcL 80); Dr. Jamas Kerr on Physical 
Conditions affecting Health in Schools (Not. 5 
and 6). Various lectures on Hygiene in its bearing 
on School Life by well-known experts have also 
been arranged. 

School of Art Wood-carving. 

'llie School of Art Wood-carving, Exhibition 
Road, KenaingtoD, has been reopened after the usual 
summer vocation, and we are requested to state that 
some of the free studentships maintained by moans 
of funds granted to the school by the London County 
Council are vacanL The day classes of the school 
are held from 10 to 1 and 2 to 5 on five days of 
the week, and from 1U to 1 on Saturdays. The 
evening class meets on three evenings a week and 
on Satunlay afternoons. To give tbo public some 
security as to the competence of teachers of wood¬ 
carving, periodical examinations of students of the 
school are held, on the results of which certificates 
of competency are awarded. Forms of application 
for the free studentships and any farter par¬ 
ticulars relating to the school tuay bo obtained 
from the manager. 

The late L. W. Green [F.}. 

Mr. Leslie William Green [AstocuiU 1899, 
Fellow 1B071 died on the Blst August in his 
thirty-fnnrtb year. Mr. Green was educated at 
Doter College, and served his architectural pupil¬ 
age in the office of his father, Mr. Arthur Green. 
He attemlod lectures in the Arts School at South 
Kensington, and studied for a year at Paris. After 
serving two years as assistant in the office of his 
father he started in independent practice in 1897, 
his office in laker years being at Adelphi House, 


Adam Street, Strand. His early commissions in¬ 
cluded the remodelling of 26 Kensington Palace 
Gardens, and vanous alterations and additions to 
lilessts. Lewris and .Allenby’s premises in Regent 
Street. He designed and carried out the sitope and 
rcsidontial chambers erected upon the site of 
Nos. 29-80 St. James’s Street and Nos. 26-27 Bury 
Street. In 1008 be was appointed architect to 
the Underground Electric Railway Company of 
London, and he designed and completed for the 
coniMny more than fifty Tube stations, including 
the decorative works to station tunnels, platforms, 
and passages. He also did architectural work for 
the Ilistriet Railway Company, designing and 
carrying out their large electrical transformer 
station at South Kensington, and supervising other 
works for them. 


AN ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE LATE 
HUGH STANNUS. 

By Pact. Watskhocsk, M..\.Oxon- [F.]. 

rpHERE is a suggestive sentence in Mr. Phene 
Spiers’s appreciative Becoiloctions of the late 
Hugh Stannua * which makes me wish to add 
a word or two of friendly homage to what has already 
liecn written. “ If be hail had a chance," says Mr. 
Spiera, “ of winning some important competition he 
would have made a great name for himself." 

1 should think that no one who came into contact 
with Stonnus’s forcible personality could fail to 
realise that his was the nature of which artists are 
made. His looks, his speech, his idiosyncrasies— 
I use the word in a literal and entirely respectful 
sense—were all evidences of a character akin to 
that which finds its issue in vigorous artistic pro¬ 
duction. 1 like to record these things. They wore 
signs of a very distinct jiorsonality, and are integral 
bits of the portrait that may w«dl he allowed to stand 
out in memory. That fine head in the dignified 
skull-cap, that somewhat stately utterance, and not 
least of all that unique and sc^lorly handwriting, 
with its ingenious system of coutncUuns, were 
signs, manifestations, of a mind that could think 
for itself, and could travel on its own course indif¬ 
ferent—genially indifferent—to the commonplace 
uniformity of the roultitudee. If Mr. Stonnns 
spent the lonror years of his hfo, not in producing 
works of art, but in training artists, it was not, 1 
feel sure, for the lack of the vision, the force, and 
the unswerving purpose which are the conditions 
of artistic creation. To come into company with 
him was to realise that bis thoughts were fixed on 
high ideals and that his mind was, as we say, 
“made up" on many of those elusive subjects 
which to some remain for ever undefined. 

* JocmscAL. as Aug., p. -WS. 
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1 do not know that it lies in power to add to 
the (acts of Mr. Stannus’i biography, but 1 may 
perhaps bo allowed to supplement t^ statements 
already printed in the Jodknal by reconling that 
he was married in 1H72 to Ann, daughter of the 
late John .\nderson, B..A.; that Mr.s. Stannus sur¬ 
vives him, together with two daughters auda son (Dr. 
il^h S. Stannus); and Ibat, besides his member- 
shipof the architectural and artistic societies already 
referred to, Mr. Staniim? belonged to the Hellenic 
and Ja|ian Societiee, to the St. Paul's Ecclesiulogical 
Society, to th« Society of Arte and Crafts, and to 
that for the Preservation of .Ancient Iluddiugs. 

On one occasion, when I hod an appointment to 
meet him at the Institute on a subject of over¬ 
whelming dulness, it happened tliat I was on iny 
way to Covent (larden, and I am afraid that we 
talked mure of Wagner than of tlie matter on 
which we mot as a sub-committee of two. Music 
was his chief recreation, and in hid leisure be 
sometimes even c impos^. He was also u writer 
of verse, and once, I believe, he was responsible for 
the mnsic and libretto of an operetta performed by 
the roemliers of the Architectural Association. 

There b no doubt that, lutving once devoted his 
energies to lecturing, be bronght to hear on bis 
career os a lecturer a singular combination of effec¬ 
tive (inalitks. However evasive the nature of art 
may be, there was to he nothing vague about his 
methods of exposition. Scientific analysis, laborious 
induction, the formulation of law from individual 
facts—these were the processes of his work ns a 
teacher; and with them was coupled a special 
lucidity of exposition and a wealth of illustration. 
One of the most striking proofs of his energy in 
the gathering of evidence is to be seen in* his 
uniijtie collection of photographs and lantern slides. 
Most of these were, 1 believe, of his own produc¬ 
tion, for he was an oxocUent amateur photographer, 
ami had visited in person the scenes of tlie world's 
greatest architecture. Travel was in his eyes a 
great duty in the stadont of art. He advocated it 
warmly; ami his knowledge of foreign languages, 
especially of Italian, serveil not only to bring his 
own mind into the company of Dante and Petrarch, 
but also to make him a valuable guide to those 
who acc4)mpanied his searches among Italian art 
on Italian soil. 

Certainly his was a rare equipment for the 
enjoyment of all tliat is fairest among the pnalucts 
of huuuiu thought and human skill; and so far was 
he from keeping tliat enjoyment to himself, that 
there must be full many among his survivors who 
originally ow'e<l to his encouragement the awaken* 
ing of that perception 

** wbu-li iMina we*, nml ticsring tuileratando " 


REVIEWS. 

CONCRETE. 

Crmcnte: lU Cwa ta Huilding, frvm FoaadaiioiM fn 

Finitk. Uy Thttauu Pottrr. 7*Ainf Editiutk, rtrUtd 

itml mlarjid. iVi. Lintg. liWrt. Pria It, id. [It. T. 

Battford, 94 IIu)h UoiharH.i 

This book, the tirst edition of which appeared in 
1S77, and the second in IHOI, is the work of a 
practical mao who has laboured for many years in 
concrete work. It has the merits as well as llie 
defects of its class. It is free from the complica¬ 
tions of mathematics or theory; it puts the iirac- 
tical ways of dialing with concrete—the results of 
much experience—in a way which will be readily 
understo^ by the tmilder, the clerk of works, or 
the architect fur whom theory and algebra are 
things to be avoided. It does not deal primarily 
or chiefly with reinforced concrete, but ratlier 
with onlinarj- plain concrete, as lu which there is 
much to he laarnt. 

A considerable part of the book -which is so 
changed in form, matter, and arrangemont as to 
be more of a new iKXik than a new edition—is 
devoted to the history of concrete, of monolithic 
walls and building appliances in connection tbore- 
aith, and of fire-reoisting and cement floors. 
There is an interesting chapter on aggregates, (miii 
which the following remarks on ooke^breexe are 
taken:— 

“ Then is a confiuiua u{ lileu and nomenclatitn villi 
retnud to the product nriiing from the ooneaiiiptioa of 
eon.! Here ve call it uhn. cinder*, clinker, and farenc. 

“ The •({ting* from ooh -bole* ii iia^ tor burainK brick* in 
cienipa, and U also eallcil ** brecae ”; otbet is the itcticml 
name given to th* mulue of olnuMt every kind of fuel 
braid^ oosls; ciuden i* generally osnocuited with the 
reniAini of flm in domestic boiidin^; clinker i* the 
residue of oosl which luu partially calcined or fused from 
high temperature; and coke-breeze,sometime* colled euke- 
asheo. is the Itnrr port of llis coke from giu letorts. bat os 
it is now ouilonianr to re-ose tlio best portions of the coke 
to assist la besting the retorts, anil tbc rctuaindcr that 
will n<rt pass a bail-inch screen, (or conservatory boilen 
and simtior objects, the residue Is too fine for ifcnerai 
porpoee^ The purtLon that drops Ihroogh tlic bon daring 
the beating of the reiorti is eaiUed pan-breese. and being 
thoroughly burnt 1* the best lor coucrcle.'' 

There are chapters cn the application of con¬ 
crete to floors, roofs, and imvings, on slab walla 
and faced concrete walls, on concrete (or landed 
eaUttea, concrete foundations, Ac., in which tlie 
author otiibodies the results of his forty years' ex- 
|ierience,allor great interest and much of value. He 
disarms criticism to some extent by telling us that 
he is aware that the information contain^ in his 
pages “ does not in some insUnces fall in with tlie 
views of other practitioners." lie appears to differ 
from the advice given by the Royal Institute Com¬ 
mittee, but that is sometimes hocaase ho applies- 
the rules of the Committee to cases (or which they 
wore never meant. 1'or iusUtnet, in the chapter on 
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CoDorete Foundutions he says that “ the recom- 
uieDiktion of the R.l.B.A. Conmiittee that concrete 
■houlil be deposited in layers not exeeedin); three 
inchea in thickness will not, 1 think, find tevour.” 
Now the Committee’s Report deals with reinforced 
concrete, which in ^'encral depends on its high 
quality and not on its mass for strength as ordinary 
concrete on foundations does. This remark applies 
also to the smaller siae of the aggn^te and the 
screening out of the sand, which also do not 
apparently commend themselves to Mr. Potter. 
Larger sized aggregates and less punning or beat¬ 
ing make good enough concrete in mass, but the 
strength required in pieces subjected to stresses 
usual in reinforced concrete work could not bo 
obtained without this ramming. Nor could the 
water-tightness, which is so necessary in some 
applications, be secured without it. 

William Dusn [F.]. 

SPEClh'YlNO DECORATIVE WORK. 

Spfcilicaiwtu for f)tcoraiorr' .1 iluidt to JrcAi- 

Irciti tJufnutrt, iff. By Fredk. Seatt-ilUektU. so. 
IjonJ. IWW. 1 Thr Trade Paper* Pabtukinif Co., Ud., 
aiW Birkbtck lUnO Chambrn, Holbom, tr.C.) 

Every architect who has had to draw up a 
specificMtion for painting and decorating must feci 
that a guide to tlmt end is greatly wanted, lie msy 
know what t^ work, when done, should look like, 
and have gathered some knowledge of the details; 
but he cannot have such an intimate ac<|uaintance 
with the processes and the reasons for them as to 
enable him to <lraw a specification which will secure 
good work, nor such as can form the basis for com¬ 
petition without many loopholes for evasion. 

Mr. Scott-Mitchell's book should bo a great help 
if canstully read through and discreetly used; for 
ho points out many of the pitfalls common to such 
documents, and indicates where it is easy to trip 
in preparing tbeiii. Tt is doubtful, however, 
wliether, in the effort to close all loopholes for 
error or evasion, ho would not produce a specifica¬ 
tion too eumbrouB and too complicated for any but 
very largo works. As in uutny other brancbe.s of 
building, the real (juality of the work will alwaw 
depend on the competonoe and the character of tlio 
man who ondertakee it. Old and pure linsaod oil 
is as essential to good painting as thoroughly 
seasoned wood is to good joinery, and neither 
architect nor clerk of works can he quite sure of 
either beforehand. It is not sufficiontlv knoan, 
however, that if the builder's first two or three coats 
are executed in a bad quality of oil no purity in the 
materials of the decorator's subseiptent finish, nor 
any care of his, can make perfect work. It is the 
first stages of painting which are all-important. 

Taking the work in detail as specified in this 
little book, there are necessarily some items open 
to question. Thus, in making good to plaster-work 
there U no mention of “ cutting out cracks "; and 


in every case defects are to he mode good “ in 
Keene's cement," which presents so different a face 
from plaster that it is, in many places, open to objec¬ 
tion. .Again, on page 27 and elsewhere wo have 
oil-paiut desoribea as to be “ made from genuine 
white lead or zinc oxide, or both.” This last alter¬ 
native, “or both," is not to be encouraged. In men¬ 
tioning " driers " there is no caution against their 
excessive use—a practice very Injurious to light 
colours, and to which painters are generally prone. 
Rape-oil is mentioned among painters' materials 
without warning. It is a pernicious adulterant of 
linseed oil, difficult to detect and fatal to good 
drying. "The distinction in the pitqwr use of 
different qualities of varnish is usefiffiy pointed out 
(page 71), and sbould have attention. The injunc¬ 
tion never to jie’. rail any varnish to bo thinned I 
cannot endorse. There are many cases where a 
very high gloss is objectionable, and a satisfactory 
result maybe had by thiuning a good copid varnish 
with twice the quantity of best turpentine. Ex¬ 
cessive thinning, however, would prevent hard 
drying. 

In comparing the covering power of lead and 
zinc paints the author gives on advantago of 25 per 
cenL tn the zinc, but without mentioning the great 
difference in hulk per lb. of the two materials. 
Curiously, he puts his illustration of the fact in 
reverse, which alters the percentage. 

.A chapter is given on painters’ charge®, as by 
measurement, Ac. In another edition a brief de¬ 
scription of the meth«)d of measuring, allowing for 
mouldings, Ac., would render this part more com¬ 
plete. In his sche<iule the author apparently in¬ 
cludes the “ rubbing down ” and preparation ; but 
it would hi> well to mention that, in old buildings 
oapeoially, the condition of woodwork, from neglect, 
Ac., varies so much tliat a provision of day-work 
for this is c >mmonly necessary in very variable 
degree. 

Mr. Scott-Mitchell very properly gives two years 
as a reasonable interval after the completion of the 
Imilding before final decoration. The impatient 
owner who disregards this advice will find much 
to regret later—shniiik door panels, disouloured or 
faded walls, and probably cracks in some ceilings. 
The little book contains much that will assist the 
architect, and no less the decorator himself, who, 
as the writer points out, suffers much from incom¬ 
petent specifications. Very wisely it stops short 
with the more ordinary rwiiiiremcnts—or nearly so. 

When decorations of a more ambitious and more 
artistic character are in contemplation specifica¬ 
tions and even drawings to small scale orn apt t > 
be delusive. Artistic quality cannot be specifieil in 
writing ; and even Mr. Srott-Mitchell’s phrase, 
providing that cornices shall be “ picked out in 
harmonious oolonra,” will not secure tint excellent 
result. The fact is that for a good result in painting 
and decorating the only safe way is to be sure of 
the cluuracter of the man or firm employed; for 
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neither the quality of the materiaii;, the nkill with 
which they arc used, nor tlie haniionious treatment 
of the colouring ami ornamentation can be assiiroi] 
by the most ingenious specification nor by the 
most attractive “ coloured sketch.” 

J. D. Chace \ n.A.]. 

RO.\DS. 

^^anlu^l of ItoaJ CoitMlruetion and Idainlrminct. Cam- 
piUd oi the Schoot of Military Knymeeritiy by Mujor 
i-. JR. Paul, R-E., Ateoc.Iuet.C.E. So. Oha/hatn, 190S. 
Price 4j. (ht. urt, [Royal Etufinem’ JuitttuU: .4{watf, 
IF. it J. Maekag d Cck, LliL, Chatham.] 

Major Paul, of the Corps of Hoyal Engineers, 
shows in his Manual of Roiul Coiutruchon anti 
J/aintrnanc< an intimate knowledge of his subject. 
He has, as he states in the preface, omitted the 
tables and statistics wliich may bo found in 
the numerous engineering pocket-books, and are 
BO frequently given in works of this kind, and 
has wisely coined himself to practical data 
which appear to be the mult of hia own experi¬ 
ence. The book is divided into four sections, 
dealing with construction of roads and streets in 
a country similar to our own; romls construcUd 
in an umieveloped country and for military pur- 
puses : mainMnance, estimates, and specifications; 
and, lastly, bridges and provision for tlio eecape of 
flood water. Several deecriptionB of croes-fall in 
roods are given, but in this country a curve from 
the channel to the centre is invariably adopted, 
Iwing eillier a segment of a circle or formed with 
ordinates. Tbe straight slope is for many reasons 
undesirable. There is one point which does not 
appear to have been treated—namely, the (juestion 
of longitudinal fall in a road laid out in a per¬ 
fectly level district This peculiarity frei{uently 
happens in England, and one method of getting 
rid of tbe water is to slope tbe channel towards 
the gullies, keeping the crown of the road level 
throughout This, however, causes an excessive 
cross-fall from the crown towards the gully. If, 
on the other hand, both crown and cl^nnel are 
knpt graded in separata watc-rsheds toa-anls titeir 
respective gullies a uniform cross-fall is main- 
talne<] throughout the road, but the undulating 
appearance may not he pleasant to look at or travel 
over. It would be an advantage if Major Paul 
would treat this subject in some future issue. 

.\ useful oom])arison is drawn between the *' Tel¬ 
ford ” and the “ Macadam '* typ^ of rood. The 
usual practice with us is to combine both systems. 
The specifications are good, and useful both for 
ordinary and tor moa^m roads, while all the 
modern methods of rood-making ore dealt with, 
including Durax, granite-sett paving, wood and 
asphalte. 

There are a few points in this otherwise excellent 
treatise that modem English experience differs 
from. In the figure No. H, which ropresenie a 


section of a granite-paved r«a<l, the curbs are 
shown to be splayed off on the channel side. This 
is net the practice, and there are many objections 
to it. The cr)ncTete foundation of the rood is 
generally carried also umler the curb, and a fi-inob 
step to tbe curb is too slutll jw. 

With regard to wood-paving, red gum U men¬ 
tioned as bdng an efficient substitate for Jarrab : 
but users of wtxxl should seriously consider this 
point In view of recent experience in London. 
There is an error in fig. 9, which shows a 5-inch by 
8-inch plank, 12 feet long, laid longitudinally be¬ 
tween the wood-paving and tbe expansion joint; 
this is never done, a^ would bo detrimental to 
the rood. One or two coursee of wood blocks are 
laid lengthwise instead. The general practice is 
against the Uying of wo:d blocks during hut 
weather, as the aubsequent wot causes them to 
expand excessively; a metlium temperature and 
dry weather are preferable. 

The author is more at home in his description 
of roods made in undeveloped countries, where 
sides of cliffs are worked out to form a military 
road, or a roadway is constructed alongside a 
deep gorge. Such rood-s as the Cleorgian military 
road from Vladikavkaz to Tillid, 9 miles long, 
with a gradient of 1 in 20, present difficulties 
which are ably dealt with in the book, and the 
constmetian of a roof-covering to protect a road 
from a falling avabxiiche does not fall to the lot of 
every rr4ul-niaker. 

Toe figures on maintenance and estimates gene¬ 
rally will prove useful to all interested in roa^, 
while the diagrams and plates at the end are 
invaluable. Altogether the book is one to be 
recomroeuded. 

R. J. Angel id.], M.Inst.C.E. 

OLD FLEMISH TOWNS. 

/rft yieillte \'ilUt dr Flaadrr. Uy d. Robida. 1‘nre I'lt. 
net. il • 7. J'u’it: Lihratrr Rorbon.JIm*.] 

One can hardly imagine Mr. IlatHford, lor in¬ 
stance, producing a book like this in paper covers, 
but when one has passed within them the pleasure 
of the inspection, even if it be cursory, will oblite¬ 
rate the impressiun at first suggested. All atudunta 
of I lomish architecture, whether tourists or archi¬ 
tects, will find among the hundred and fifty draw- 
i^s which illustrate M. Robida's pages a great 
deal to please and little to criticise. I’nutjiud they 
may be, perhaps, but as a whole they give a faithful 
repr^ntation of the effect of Flemish buildings. 
***>giDg from the solid fortress to the lieautiful 
1 *^ 1 .***^^' simple gable In tbe turrets 

which have become bizarre. In the text, too, there 
te plenty of interest and doloctatiun, with its stories 
of old-world haUw and loves, which have left the 
cities as wo see them now. 

R. Lanqto.n Cole [F’.]. 
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FAM-VGU8TA. 

By Geobue Jeefery, Curator of Ancient Monuments, Cyprus. 


T llK (ortress of Funingnuta, in Ibe island of Cyprus, is ono of the most remarkable 
structures of the kind, and a monument to the colonial enterprise of the sister republics 
of (lenoa and Venice during the laU*r Middle Ages. As the emporium of Levantine 
trade during the fourteenth century, Famagusta owes its origin to the full of .\cro, the last 
stronghold of the Crusading kingdom of Jerusalem, in 1*291 (18th May); but its still perfectly 
preserved walls, which display the whole course of early artillery fortification science, belong 
to the fifteenth and slxteeutb centuries and the changed conditions of warfare imposed by the 
Turkish advance on Euroi»e. 

HiBTOIlY. 


In 1191 Cyprus woe conquered and definitely occupied by the Latin Crusaders 
accompanring Itichiird I., King of England, on the third Crusade. In the following year the 
island was cede<l, apparently as a fief of the English Crown, to Guy de Lusignan, titular 
King of Jerusalem. At that time the present city of Famagusta, with its surrounding wall, 
had no existence, and the feudal lordship of the first sovereigns of the Lusignan dynasty 
centred in the strong C 4 kstle and royal palace of Nicosia, monuments which have since 
completely disapiieared. The principal port of Cyprus during the thirteenth century was 
Limassol (known under a variety of names), and thence the Crusading expeditions were fitted 
out, and there the commerce of the island centred. 

During the reigus of— 

(1) Guy de Lusignan, King of Jerusalem, Lord of Cyiirus, 119*i 1194 ; 


King of Jerusalem, King of Cyprus. 1194-1*205 
King of Cyprus, 1*206-1*218 

King of Cyprus, Lonl of Jerusalem, 1*218-12.53 
King of C^rus, Lord of Jerusalem, 1253-1237 
King of Cyprus and Jerusalem, 1*267-1284; 

King of Cyprus and Jerusalem, 1*284-1*285, 

the site of Fanuigusta was probably occupied by an unwallcil Byrjintine village at the side 
of the lagunes which occur at this point on the coast.* At some date during the thirteenth 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(f) 

( 8 ) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 


Amaury, 
Hugh I., 
Henry 1., 
Hugh IL. 
Mngh III., 
John I., 


* Aooor4iii«; lo • dneription bj the pili^rlm Willibald of 

Oldrnbu^ in 1811, the |H>rt of Faiiiastul* *** ineswtenee 

In hi* lime, and proteeiod by a ea^e ; but the preecDt 
TUta Beris, Voi. XV. So. M.-|> Uet. IWM. 


temaine appear of a aubeeqaent date, and the church of St. 
Oeonpi U eertainly in the early fourteenth canttuy ityle. or 
at Iput belonfta to the end of the thirteenth century. 
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contun* a castle was built in the Latin style at the eutrance of the natural harbour formed by 
these lagunes, which in those days were probably much deeper and more extensive tliun at the 
present time, the coast line having {perceptibly risen during the ]iast thousand years. This 
castle still survives m a curious manner embedded within the later fortitioations of the town. 

It is recorded that King Hugh III. ordered the destruction of an ancient castle of the 
Knights Tempkrs at a place still called Qastria (Kastron), on the northern side of Famagusta 
Bay, about the year 1280. We may Hup{K>Ho that to replace this fortress as a protection to 
the eastern shore of the island the present citadel of Fanuigusta was erected. 

Attached to the castle of Famagusta was a very beautiful church, now known as St. George 
the Latin, {perhaps the most lieautiful B{>ecimen of thirteenth-century ecclesiastical building in 
the French style remaining in the island, built just across the moat near the original castle gate, 
on its south side. This church (illustrated in JorasAL R.I.B.A., 28th July 1906, p. 488) was 
evidently intended to supply the neetls of the local Latin community as well as of the garrison 
of the castle. It is an example of the not uncommon fortiiic<l churches of the {Period; and, 
although completely ruined, it still retains evidences of its curious destination and use in the 
days before the introduction of guu{>owder. From its ornamentation it is certainly no earlier 
than the end of the century. It is partly built out of the remains of an ancient temple. 

The foundation of Famagusta as a walled city, much as we see it at the present day, dates 
from the reign of — 


(8) Henry II., King of Jerusalem and Cyprus, 1285-1824. 


During tills eventful {period the full of Acre and the loss of the* famous Crusading kingdom 
i)f Jerusalem caused the greatest change in the island. Henry welcomed the refugees from 
.\cre, and established the greater {part of them in the new settlement on the eastern coast of 
the island. The great military orders seem, however, to have settled at Limassol; and the 
order in which Englishmen naturally take an interest, the Knights of St. Tlioimis of Acre, was 
provided with a convent andcha{pel of St. Nicholas, in Nicosia. 

On 18th May 1291 Acre was occupied by the Saracens, and the Christians (such of 
them as esca{ied the general massacre) passed over to Cyprus in the coarse of the same 
evening and night. The great centre of European commerce in the Levant was thus transferred 
in a most surprisingly short space of time across tlie inUprvening hundre<l miles of sea, and the 
new city must have l)een immediately inaugurated. We have very clear evidence of the 
rapidity with which the new home of the Levantine merchants and nobles from the Holy Lund 
was built by the statement in the inscription remaining on the 8<puth side of the cath^lral of 
8t. Nicholas to the effect that in 1311 two-thirds of this most im{portant monument of a medhevul 
city was already finished (».«. twenty years after the fall of Acre). * 

The m<pHt flourishing (period in the history ipf Cyprus (and of Famagusta) was during the 
reign of — 

(9) Hugh IV., King of Jerusalem and Cyprus, 1824-1858. 


The large influx of Europeans into the island during the {precetling reign had intnsluced 
the arts and civilisation of the West. To this {period ^lung the numerous Gothic churches 
which have Iieen exhaustively studied and described by M. Camille Enlarl in l.'Art Oafhitjim 
en Chupre (1899). Many accounts survive of the wealth and luxury of the cilisens during 
the early fourteenth century. The extravagant prodigality of certain merchants reminds one 
of similar stories of the Fuggers of Augsburg in later times; oven the wives of these merchants 


• According to the Hittoria of Florio Biutron fl4S0J. « 
grcAl •ipenditare of moner took place in thojoar 1310 for 
the encloBoni of Ibo city willi a fortifind enoointa. To 


thi* penod wa may pcrhaiw aaaign the exoavatlon of tha 
groat foaac. TJie “ Tower of tlx Chain,” or chain^ of 
the port, ii mentioned by Macheraa in 1368, 
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(Iressed in a manner whinli astoniished Eoropean viaitorfl unaccustomed to such diaplaj in 
their own less luxurious courts. The presence of so much wealth and luxury naturally 
necessitated a strung protecting wall round such a city as Famagusta had become, and the 
magnificent rock-hewn ditch which forms the must remarkable feature of the fortifications 
doubtless was excavated both as a protection and as a quarry for stone to be used in the new 
buildings. 

For eighty-one years the city of Famagusta was under the rule of the Lusignan dynasty 
of Cyprus—from its origin as a place of refuge for the exiled Christians of the Holy Land 
and Syria until 1372. To this period belong the Cathedral of St. Nicholas, the adjacent 
mediieval bishop’s i>alace, the churches of Ht. George the Latin, the Carmelites, the 
Franciscans, the Nestorians, and perhai^ St. Anne. Some medueval shoi>8, formerly the 
Tfz-de-chaussfe of the bishop’s jialace, and the hardly traceable vestige of the original royal 
palace in the centre of the town, may be added to the list. But the most im|>ortant liisUmcal 
monument of the city is perhaps the castle or citadel of the fortress. 

To the splendours of the reign of Hugh IV., in whose time most of the finest buildings 
in Cyprus seem to have been erected (Bella Paese, Cathedrals of Nicosia and Famagusta 
completed, numerous churches, Ac., and altove all the city of Famagusta, created the 
emporium of the East), succeeded the disastrous {wriod of — 

(10) Peter L, King of Jerusalem and Cyprus, 1358-1309; 

(11) Peter II., King of Jerusalem and Cyprus, 1369-1382. 

Abandoned by the European princes, who no longer led their feudal levies and armed 
pilgrimages or Crusaders on fruitless efforts to recover the Holy Sepulclire and the possessions 
of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem from the hands of the Saracens, the Lusignan kings liegan 
to find their position untenable. The misfortunes of the Lusignaus and their feudal govern¬ 
ment became the opiiortunity for the great trading republics of Italy to step in and secure 
provin(‘es in the Levant under a system approximating to the colonisation of modem days. 

in 1372 occurred an untoward incident: Peter IL, then King of Cyprus, was crowned 
King of Jerusalem (according to custom, and as an empty pageant) in the Cathedral of 
Ht. Nicholas, in Famagusta. The custom seems to have l>een for the two Consnls of Genoa 
and Venice to lead the horse of the King in the procession returning from the ceremony, 
one on cither side. On this occasion a dispute as to precedence lietween the two republican 
representatives led to a bloody fray, in which the King, siding with the Venetians, was rash 
enough to order a general massacre of the Genoese. This very naturally led to a terrible 
reprisal on the {lurt of the Genoese Republic, which at once dispatched a considerable Heet to 
avenge the victims. The island was ravaged, Famagusta was definitely occupied, and James 
de Lusignan, the King’s uncle and heir to the throne, was carried off as a hostage for the 
ptryment of a heavy indemnity. 

From 1372 dates the Genoese occajntion of Famagusta and a considerable arett of countrv 
around. Tliereafter the rest of the island, although nominally still tmder the sway of the 
Liisignans, was to u great extent tributary either to the Republic of Genoa or to other powers. 

According to Sismondi {It^uMiqucs, iv. p. 55), the Genoese admirals Cataui and 
Fregoso treated the isbuid with consideration, but the cost of the expedition for its subjection 
had to be Itorne by the unfortuimte islanders. M. Camille Enlort recently contributed an 
interesting article to the Arehaolugiral Institute Journul (“ Fouilles dons les eglisee do 
Famagouste, 1899 ”), describing the Genoese occupation of the city in connection wi^ certain 
tomlwtones in the church of St. Francis. He says: “The Mahonc (Magana in modem 
Italian=a foundry or workshop) was a very curious institution. .\t the present day we are 
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disposed to consider a war carried on as a financial H|)eculation to be a \'ery modem idea. 
Nothing is less exact. When the Genoese proceeded to pillage Crpms and occupy Famagnstu 
in 1878, they hud already organisetl the expedition by means of subscriptions, according to u 
system then in vogue. The citizens of Genoa armed and ei]uipped their fleet as shareholders 
in a company, and it was at a pro rata on their investments that they received dividends of 
the booty, and an interest on the i)eri)Ctnal annual tribute exacted and pledged by the ixjases- 
siou of Famagusta. At the end of the year, when the treaty was signed, the suliscribers, who 
had invested a capital of 2,560,000 francs in Ixmds, constituted themselves into a company 
called ‘ La Muhone,’ with |)ermanent commercial privileges. The administrators of this com¬ 
pany were called ‘ Massari' (stewards). 

“ In 1403, when Ugolino Frisco di Careto, Mas.saro di Famagustu, died, the Malione was 
divided into two companies, the Old and the New Malione. A few years later, in 1408, these 
cum|ianies were fused with the Customs administration, under the name of the Office of 
St. George, which at a later date was known as the Bank of St. George; but in this combina¬ 
tion the Mahone maintained its distinct interests by accepting bonds for alxput six milUuns. 
In 1447 the Itepublic of Genoa, which had been for some years unable to discharge its 
liabilities towards the Office of St. George, was idiliged to aliandon the colony of Famagusta 
to that corporation.” 

The Genoese occupation extended throughout the reigns of— 

(12) James I.. King of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia, 1382-1898; 

(13) Janus, King of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and .\rmenia, 1398-1432; 

(14) John II., King of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia, 1432-1458; 

(15) Charlotte, (jueen of Jerusalem, Cyprus,and .Armenia, 1458-1460. 

But few, if any, monumental records remain of the “Superb” Bepublie. King Janus seems 
to have attempted to regain jpossession tif the city for the Lusigiuuj Crown in 1402, for 
which par]N>se he obtained artillery (for stone shot) from A'cnice, but his efforts wore in vain. 
The Genoese mnintaine<1 their hold of the only important j)ort of Cyprus until the complete 
collai)se of tlie Lusignan (lynasty look place in the disputed succession of Charlotte, the last 
legitimate representative of the house. Her bsistard brother succeeded, with the aid of his 
suzerain, the Caliph of Egypt, in driving out of the island both the Gcnoo8*» and the last 
logitimate kings of Cyprus.* 

From Uiis time dates the imposition of n tribute on the island by the DIoslom Govern¬ 
ments of Egypt and afterwards of Turkey. 

(16) James II. (BasUird), King of Jerusalem. Cyprus, and Armenia. 1460-1473; 

(17) James HI., King of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia, 1473-1474; 

(18) Catherine Comaro, (Jueen of Jerusolora, Cyprus, and Annenia, 1474-1484. 

In 1489 (31st May) Catherine Coruaro ceded the kingdom of Cyprus to the Doge 
Agoetino Barlsirigo, who died in 1501. 


Leonardo Lortslano . 
Antonio Grimani 

Andrea Gritti . 

Fietro Lando . 
Francesco Donato 
Marcantonio Trivisano 

Dogen oj 
. 1501 
. 1.521 
. 1523 

. 1588 

. 1645 

. 1658 

Venicf. 

Francesco Veniero . 
I.iorenzo do Frioli 
Hieronimo de Frioli . 
Fietro Loreduno 

Alvigi Moi'enigo 

. 165^1 
. 1656 
. 15.59 

. 1.567 
. 1.57<i 

• to Ufil FsmaffiuU wsn klnndonpd by Ute Oenuexe 
Ouvrrntacnt lo Kind Juno* U. and hU sllin lb* Boldan of 

t-fiJTl Slid the Vcnirtiiini, u nder ■ treatr b» whioli ihii O«noaw 
Knd soitouu w«r« to be conUuued'wUbin the diy. 
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The Venotittn admiiUBlralion of C.vprufl was confided to a lieatenant-govemor, assisted 
by a councU consisting of two “ Consiglieri," two “ Ricevetori ” (receivers-general), and the 
“ Proveditore,” or military ailmimstrator. In conformity with republican usages, this 
“ Council of Six ’’ replaced the former royal court, with its constable, seneschal, chanilier* 

lains, A’C. 

The first care of the Venetian Government was to place the island in a state of defence as 
an eastern “ bulwark of the Faith.” adopting such improvements were then ^ng intro¬ 
duced into the military art of the vanishing Middle Ages. With this object in view, the hill 
fortresses of the previous Government were condemned, and in order to prevent their being 
usetl as refuges for banditti they were rendered uninhabitable. Each of the fortresses of 
importance which were preserved seems to have lieen placetl in the hands of a governor, who 
was also a military engineer. A list of the lieutenant-governors of Cyprus imd of the sub¬ 
ordinate officials of the Venetian administration has yet to be discovered in the Venetian 
archives. Two names still survive on the walla of Famagusta, but apparently nowhere else 
in the island are such traces of its former administrators to be found : 

Nicolo FoscarinL Prefect, 141)2. (Citadel gateway.) 

Nicolo Prioli. Prefect, 14%. (Water-gate and west walL) 

It is also on record that the first Venetian governor was General Francesco Prioli; that 
a certain Carlo Capello, ** Viceroy of Cyprus,” was buried in the Catheilral of Nicosia; and tliat 
Cristoforo del Moro, whose adventures in CjT™® afforded the subject for a sixteenth-century 
novel, was very prolwbly the original of Shakespeare’s “ Othello.” In 1570 the mifortunate 
governor of the island, Astorre Baglione, wa.s cruelly beheaded by the Turks in I amagusta, in 
spite of a treaty of capitulation.* 

In 1571 Cyprus liecame a province of the Turkish Empire, and lias remained such ever 
since. At first it was classed as a pashalik, the government being entrusterl to a Pasha of the 
highest grade resident in Nicosia, whilst two others of inferior rank were appointed to Pnpho 
and Famagusta. This arrangement seems to have been altered in lfi70, when Cyprus was 
transforre*! to Uie govcrniueul of the Qapudon Pasha (Governor of the Archipelago), w-ho 
delegate<l bis authority to an official called a Vfnsellim, the local governor of Famagiwta Iwing 
an Agha. In 1839 a Khatti-Sberif was published by the Sultan AIkIuI Modjid st^ further 
modifying the administration. The Governor of Cyprus now rcceiveil the title of “ Kaimakam.” 
and wa.s assisted by a council or divan of eight, amongst whom were members of the Ortbo<lox, 
Maronite, and Armenian Cliurches.t 

The Ottoman Sultan Selim II. enjoyed his coveted possession of Cyprus but for a short 
time. He died in 1574, and was succeeded by — 


• In aei|air!ni; Ihe Bmurcisntr ol the Uljuid Ibe V«n«- 
tUuiB, doabllni*, uiticipateU lh>l Funa^ntta wnnld regain 
lh« remarkalik pocition ai an paihirn ompnrinni wliieb it 
bad enici}red when lint built aa a aaFces«or to Aon>. But 
■uob an idea mu dooiiinl to diaairpoinUnent. The cit; 
nerar rejjliineii any importance at ali. The timet were 
ebanued. and the pretence of the Turks in Conitantinupio 
acouunta fur the min of Chriatian commerce in the Ulack 
liea and the Levant. 

With the Venetian occupation, Fanuffuata eraa placed 
upon a new (ootinR. No longer a mere ttronRbuId whence 
Uie unhappy fortnnea of Iho Lusignan kingdom could bo 
controlled by the tyrannoua “Mnhone," Uie city now 
became the chief port of a rcRuIar oolonbil posaeasion of a 
commercially minded rrpnbli^ 


tn addition to the impoaing fortifications, Ihe Venetians 
also built a sniUibla pabice for the “ TroTwlitoro " (military 
adiulnistrator), the ralna of which, with lu arcaded front, 
atlll Borvive in the centre of the city. Opposite thia palace 
were erected the customary twin oolnmna to support the 
insignia of the Ilepnblic of St. Mark, which also surriTo 
intact at the prcMOt day. They have also left a few 
traces of more domestie andiitactore. 

Cyprus flonriahed under Ibe Venetian rule, the opprwaire 
feudalism of the Middle Ages was alleviated, the natural 
rosoutoea of the country were colli vated, but Famaguata 
aa a city never recovered its earlier pnwperity—it remaln«l 
a mere fortrcaa filled with mins, as it stands at the present 
day. 

t Hacketi’s Church of Cyprus, p. l‘JS. 
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Amurath Ill. . 


. 1.674 

Ahmed III. 

. 1703 

Mohammed 111. 


. 1.695 

Abd-ul-Homid 1. 

. 1773 

Ahmed I.. 


. 1603 

Mahmud II. 

. 1808 

Ibrahim . 


. 1640 

Abd-ul-Mejid . 

. 1839 

Mohammed IV. 


. 1648 

Abd-ul-Hamid II. 

. 1876 


(The ni)UTO are Sultans in the direct line only.) 

The records of the Turkish occupation of Cyprus are of little interest and difficult to 
discover. Famagusta remained for three hundred years closed to the Christians of the island, 
and consoijuenlly but little affected by the trifling revolts and disturljances which occurred in 
<ither parts of Cyprus during tlmt jieriod. Like many other Levantine fortresses, it seems to 
have Isjcn chiefly used as a prison by the Turks, and many names of unfortunate Europeans 
confined within the bastions are still visible, scrawled upon their walls. 

During the earlier part of the Turkish occujiation of Cyprus, Famagusta was very nearlv 
recaptured for Christendom by the fleet of the Grand Duke Ferdinand 1. of Tuscany, who laid 
claim to the crown of Cyprus in virtue of his relationship to the last legitimate sovereign of the 
Lnsignan dynasty, Charlotte. But the expedition failed, partly through adverse weather 
scattering the ships, and partly through the misconduct of the captains; and instead of 
attacking Fiuuagusta seriously, it merely degenerated into a piratical raid in the Levantine Sea, 
in the course of which a sum of more than two million ducats was secured by the capture of a 
Turkish caravan from Alexandria. All through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries plots 
and schemes were proposed for the recapture of the island, but no serious attemi>t was ever made 
by any European Power after this futile cruise of the Tuscan fleet in the summer of 1607.* 

Since 1878 the island, though still a part of the Ottoman Empire, has been governed by 
an English administration (Colonial Office), in accordance with an agreement with tlie Sultan 
made under the Treaty of Berlin, July 1878. 


English High Commisitionert of Cyprus. 

Sir Ganiet J. Wolseley, K.C.B. . 1878 Sir W. J. Sendall, K.C.M.G. . . 1802 

Colonel R. Biddulph, C.B. . . 1879 Sir W. F. Hajmes-Smith, K.C.M.G. 1898 

Sir H. E. Bulwer, G.CJI.G. . 1886 Sir C. A. King Harman, K.CJtl.G.. 1904 


Note on the Loss op Cxrncs in 1671. 

The decline of Venetian supremacy in the Levant has l)een well compared to a descent 
by a series of steep steps, each steeper than the preceding. During the sixteenth century the 
Serene Republic still enjoyed the reputation of being one of the Great Powers of Europe: her 
alliance was sought by the sovereigns of Christendom, and her alternating friendship or enmity 
was of the greatest importance in Constantinople. A century later Venice had sunk into a 
condition of pitiable helplesaneas, carrying on a mere struggle for existence. With her fall 
to on end that brilliant Italian enterprise of the Middle Ages in the Levant, that lion's share 
in the ancient Eastern Empire secured by “ blind old Dandolo " four hundred years before. 
But for the contemporary collapse of the Ottoman Empire, the “ Bulwark of Christendom," 
as Venice continued to be called, would probably have been swept away by the overwhelming 
forces of Uie Turks more than a century before the revolution of modem Europe and the 
decree of Bonaparte. 

The battle of Loponto marks the period of a complete collapse on the part both of the 
^cat Mohammedan Empire and the Christian Republic. After that date Venice was never 


• Th» ImU Mtiwl clmlmanl to Um Crown ol CTprn* w»a 
Ctuirlr* Albrrt, Kin^ of Hanlinim, Cyprus, and Jsrussinn, 
Duks ol Savoy, Ocuoa, Moatferrio, and t’iednioat, ISSl, 


whoso itold piooot ol 70 francs srs lUll cooimon moosh in 
Uie monvUry oireuUiuKi of modern Europe. 
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Hble to really regain her former position in the Levant (in spite of Morosini's brilliant cam- 
paignsi, ami at the same lime the Turks never again attempted to overran Europe. The occa- 
sioii of the famous battle Iwtween the two great races, the two great religions of the Middle Ages, 
was undoubtedly the loss of Cyprus. This event created a remarkable impression in Euroiie. 
The island had been considered part of the Europwin feudal world for centuries, and its religions 
and political associations were far-reaching. Its loss j)roduced a momentary cohesion amongst 
the disunited nations of Euroi)6, and the crushing victory of Lepanto was the result. But 
although the Turks loet for ever their naval supremacy in the Mediterranean, they wore 
allowed to retain {lossession of the island. 



Venice lost her hold of the vast possessions which fell to her share by the partition treaty 
of the fourth Crusatle in 1201 by endeavouring to retain her inland fortresses. If, instead 
of carrj-ing on fruitless camp»\ignB in Dalmatia, and what was known as European Turkey 
during the nineteenth century, she had strengthened her naval position and guarded the great 
fortresses of the eastern Mediterranean, her development and the development of tlie Italian 
nation would have been very different when the Turkish collai)ee occurred after the battle of 
Lepanto. Greek independence was a thing but little thought of In the later Middle .\ge8, 
and all the Oriental Christians seem to have been willing to accept Italian domination in 
preference to the tyranny of an alien race and rtdigion. The natives of Cyprus fought against 
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Iht) Turks with loyalty to their Venetian miiHterH aa long as they receivot] any aupixirt from 
them, and even at the present day the nioileni (treeks rely u{K)n Italian help whenever they 
venture on a struggle with their hereditary enemies. 

The loss of Cyprus in 1571 was one of the most imiiortant and earliest stages in the 
deeline of Venetian jHjwer—that decline, which afterwards l>ecamo so rapid, ending in the 
complete eclifwe of the repuhlic in the year 1799. The donrishing colonies planted by the 
raodiaivul Italians in the Morei, the .\rchipeiago, an<l Crete followed, and almost the only 
evidences of a great commercial colonisation of the Middle Ages now remaining to satisfy the 
curiosity of a modem generation are the magnificently huilt fortresses of the period. Theee 
old fortresses seem designed to mark historic eiioclis. The memorial emhlems and inscriptions, 
the dotes engraved upon their walls, make them monumental in every sense of the word ; they 
also represent the last phase of what is now the obsolete art of •* military architecture." 

Contemi)orary with the development of artillery fortitication in the Levant the huge 
medieval castles of Europe, with round towers connected by a curtain wall, crowned by the 
ehtmin de» ronth, still served to a certain extent the purp«m'8 of defence; hut towards the end 
of the sixteenth century siege guns began to be cast on so formidable a scale as to give rise to 
what may Ihj considered the first attempta at mrxiern earthwork fortification. In Cyiirus we see 
one of those earliest attempts at a new style in the curious circular fortress of Nicosia. But 
the (lefunsive ingenuity of the Italian engineer, Giulio Savorgnano (who is perhaiis the earliest 
known inventor of the earthwork fortress), was quickly overcome by the Turks with their 
recently improved artillery. Nicosia was captured by assault after a siege of but a few days. 
In the case of Eamagnsta the heroic Marcantonio Bragadino was able to mainLiit^ his 
position for more than a year against an overiHJwering force, abandoned in eveiy sense by bis 
Government and its allies. The strength of his defence may, jierhaps, have l)een partly due to 
the remarkable rock-hewn ditch which surrounds the city, and also to the fact that, although 
the Turkish cannon were heavier and better made than formerly, there were no surroonding 
heights on which to plant the batteries, as had lieen the case in the ea.sily capturftl Nicosia. 
Famagusta was never captured; it surreudorml—starved out—under a capitulation which was 
immediately violated by the Turks with every circumstance of barbarous cruelty.* 


DESCKItTION OF TUB FoBTinCATIOSB. 

As already stated, the citadel at the north-east corner of the city, forming the priiici|ml 
defence of the port, is of early medijeval origin. At the present day it consists of the 
remains of a square castle, with four siiuare towers at the angles, and of a carious early 
artillery fortification snperiinposed by the first Venetian “ Frefecl," Nicolo Foscarini, win* lias 
left his name, with the date 1492, upon the marble slab with the winged lion of the republic 


* The lolloirinf bibliogTsphicol note* on F»insf(QsU 
will be foond oielnl to tboee iateretted in the labject:— 

Buitron, F., Le Aniee doll’ alu Corte . . . per me Florio 
Boftlroii ooai cuauuiilalo dali elarisa. Higg. BelUirl. 
Venice, 15S5. 

EnUrt, C., L’Art Gotbique et la Kenaisaaoco cn ChTpre. 
Paila. 1899. 

t'Ansaa. E., and Vaohor, S.,Media)Yal and other Buildings 
in Cypro*. TiujmmosN U.I.B.A., 1SS3. 

Jeflery, O., CA.M. Notes on Cypnu. JamoiAi. K.I.B.A. 
1908. 

Jorga, N.. Comptes de la colonic g^noiae de Famagouste 
et SyndioamenU FamaguiU (1448-1419), Rev. de I'Oriant 
Latin tome ir., 1896. 


Lnslgnan, Fr. Htrfano. ChoroKraflia di Cipro. Bologna. 


ManU, (Jloranni. VlagRi per t'bwta di Cipra Lnooa, 1769. 

Slartinengu, Conlo Nntoie: L'aaaedio rt pima di Fama¬ 
gusta, VeroiM. 1572. 

Mae Latrie, Comte L. de: Bocuraenbi nouritaux serrant do 
preurm. A«. Paris, 1882. 

I'aruta. Paolo: Storia della Gaerm dl Cipro. Written 
atont 151W, translated inhi English by Henry, Earl of 
Monmontb. London, 1058, 

Piloti, ^manuelc; Passagio ChrUtlanornm, Ac. (1430). 
Rinenbnrg. Urnxellet. 18.10. 


uv ntmonl Car. Comello: Aetca glnois de Famagnuste 
Archives de I’Onsnt Latin, toms H. 1894. 


( 1390 ). 
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over the entrance gate. The seaward side of the castle was considerably modified by the 
erection about the middle of the sixteenth century of the great wall which forms part of the 
general enceinte of the city. 

The shell of the mediieval castle is remarkably intact up to a certain height, but the four 
towers at the angles were cut down and much mutilated in the process of forming the 
artillery platform of 14U2, and the north-east tower, which undoubtedly existed, and which 
may have Ihhui the most important of all, bos practically diBup{>eared. A series of large 
vaulted chambers on the east side is in a fair state of preservation: the keystones are deco¬ 
rated with the arras of Jerusalem, but the windows and doors have liecome shapeless holes in 
the coarse of clumsy repairs, or are blocked by the later additions on the outer face. On all 
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sides of this media‘vnl shell, and also within the large chaml^ers, the arrow slits of the period 
are visible. During the Middle Ages this castle was surrounded by a wide exptuise of water 
which completely isolated it; the Venetuin additions have reduced this to a mere ditch, 
which was finally filled up by the English administration a t|uartur of a century ago. The 
original entrance to the citadel was on the west side, and not as at present through 
the south-east tower. Its archway, with portcullis grooves, still survives in a blocked 
condition. 

On the west side of the remaining shell may l>e observed traces of woo<1 construction 
which prolmbly roiiresent the former residential portions of the fortress: a staircase led up to 
them from the centre of the court. These residential arrangements were all cleared away in 
the formation of the Venetian citadel, and since the year 149*2 there has never I)e6n anv 
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no. t.—«UVAT10II ASO MKTIOK O* TMI CITAlUa, rAMAalnTA. 


AccoluiuodutioD for even a Biuall pirrifiou within ita precincte, auch aa may have occupied it 
in the times of the (ienoeau Republic or earlier.* 

In figs. 2 and 3 the pliui and elevatiuna of the citadel show the monument as remodelled 
in 149*2, with a conjectural outline of the medioival oiatle reproduced in accordance with the 
plan. In the Middle .Agee its appearance must doubtless luive closely resembled contomiK>* 
rary fortresses of the opposite coast. The details of vaulting and arched embrasures which 
remain are similar to work at Athlit, Gebail, and Tortosa. The additioiui made by the Venetians 
to the fortress have, of course, no resemblance to the Turkish military architecture of Syria— 
a stylo with Hi)ecial characteristics of its own which have never been introduced into Europe.f 


* SinM the BrilUh occutmtion of Cjprui the cilutel of 
Kuna^iitA hiu bem •Huclated with the funoiu lri{end at 
Othello. Sheknifieare ilomi not, however, mention the 
'‘cwAtle,” olthouKh he refers to the lorUSonUotis ol • 

** seaport in Cjrpnu." At the period when Oflullo wee 
written the cestle would have been considered of little im- 
porunea, end, u hoe been nlreadj remarked, the re¬ 
modelled castle could never have imo the residence of 
anyone of rank or Importance. We must, therelure, 
dicmiu anj idea of the (omous tragedy taking plaeo in the 
building as we see it at the present day, wliatever the proba 
hility may have been in the Middle Agee, wlieu its towers 
Olid vaulted apartments may possibly have been used for 
realdmUal purpooea. 

Ol Mia.—Story token from the seventh tale of tits thinl 
decode in the '* llecatommitbi ** of Giraldo Cinthio, a 
Venetian novelist who wrote ohont 1580. The story is iiaid 
to have been derived from the life of Crisboforo Moro, 


Luogotenenie di Cipro, who mtumeil to Venica without hie 
wife in 158S. Armsnt Uie Muro family of Venioo (esompie 
In the iHiges' I’atoM: this root-at-arm* lias itui yet boen 
diaouvored in Cyprus), on a field argent Utrew mnlbeiTiM 
sable between three bonds oaure. 

t Di Cesnola (Cyprus, 1877. p. 197) mention* that in 
1879 " near the east wall of the fortress ore two eosomatoa 
filled with onus taken (rora the VeneUon garriaon. On the 
handles of some of these rapiers I observed Ut« eresta of the 
owners inlaid in gold, and with the Jerusalem eroso. Mr. 
Ililehoock, who accompanied me on one of my visit* to 
Famagusta, expresaed a deeira to possess on* of those 
intoresUng weapons, sod I succeeded In obtaining several 
for him.'* This nninlsltlgible aeeouot perhaps refer* to 
some port of the castle, or possibly to tlte Diamante tower, 
whirh seems to have Isien used as a store in the some way 
oa it la at praMuil. 
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The great bastion of the « Limassol " or •' Land Gate " [fig. 4] is perhaps the olde^ ^r- 
tion of the fortress after the citadel. This inunense mass of masonry, which forms a principal 
landmark seen acroas the fiat country near Famagusta, is very remarkable lx.th in construction 
and plan. Fronting tlie town is an immense archway, 30 feet in height [fig. 6], which may be 
possibly older than the 

Venetian enceinte of 1492 ; oirtsA de RIVeilini. e PEscHt rvaoNO 

on either band within the posti in vso cap. nil. 

arch are tlie faint traces 
of large square panels of 
fresco^ plaster rnntaining 
ooats-of-arms. According 
to a local tradition, those 




no. t.—rt.AS Of 4 SArais. r»cu» u>uars "on.t.A rarninrATHi**." 


are known as the “Ge¬ 
noese ” badges. They are . i -l a- 

now so much defaced that little cun be made of them, but at the time of the Lnghsh occupation 
n shield charge*! with a fesschoiiuey,* and underneath the inscription “ sascta patkbsa vemobia 
iioMiNK ” could bo deciphered on the northern wall. On the southern side are traces of a strange- 
lookingarmorial bearing consisting of six rows or “bars ” of black balls touching each other, 
the fifth row from the bottom on a red ground, the others on a dark blue field^ 

• A MBonaly ■imilM cost-ot-uins octrare on wi lUUf- HUtorie Hufeom. Alhww- . 8«> honJ-piece of preaent 
pice*, piunled In the IIaIiad itjlc. now in tho Nfttionnl ftcconoi* 
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Wbjitevor thu original design of this gateway to the city may have been in the Genoese 
I)eriod, the present arrangement has all the 
appearance of dating from It 

is planned on u system of protecting the 
main entrance to a city with an immense 
ravelin—a system completely condemmsl 
by the end of the aixteenth century. The 
ravelin was intended, as will he seen from 
the plan, to have two entrances on its 
danks, approached by mure or less perma¬ 
nent bridges with drawbridges at the gates, 
for which the recesses remain. This ravelin 
was the part of the fortifications most 
hotly contested during the famuns siege of 
1571. Completely ruined by the batterieai 
and by mines, veiy little remains of its 
original construction at the present time, 
as the Turks in reconstructing the enceinte 
have changed the ravelin into a sort of 
secondary bastion, closing the original gates 
with masonry, til ling the interior with earth, 
and erecting two caponieri at the sides of the formerly detached outwork. The mo<lern 
principal entrance to the city now passes across a permanent bridge and through what was 

in the sixteenth century a gun-cluunher for 
Hanking the ravelin [fig. 7]. 

Id spite of Turkish alterations in later 
times the Limassol bastion, with its rave¬ 
lin, is an interesting 8arvi\’al of the earliest 
artillery system, and [lerhaps almost unique, 
such features being usually removed daring 
the suheequent modifications of ancient for¬ 
tresses." 

The west wall of the city is, fortunately, 
dated on the marble slab on the Moratto 
bastion, recording its erection by Nicole 
Prioli in 140(1. This wail is defended by 
three very small demilunes or bastions, with 
a larger one at its northern extremity—the 
S. Luca bastion. The S. Luca bastion is 
precisely the same typo of construction as 
the three largo demilunes on the southern 
wall; we may therefore consider them all 
of the same periiMl. Thu most singular 


• In LorinVi DtUa Fortiricoiknv rVuiic UKW) U n tima to b* not only imperltcl but highly dnngeroni to tbo 

elutpUir on iba um of the nnlin nnd ita tiefecU. “ In garrison. Tlis dJu-h nrounil the mrelln Is diffleult to 

thoM Umm when Iher used to build the bastions of » round enfilade and baoomrs • eow lor the enemy, and alter 

form, they thought the most impo^nt thing wnt to safe- raining opmatinni the enemy easily oeeupin the rsTotin 

guard the entrance of a fortress with on Ingeniously con- snd captures the entrance of the city.’* Bee fig ( 

trived ravelin. Bat this defence bos been found in our ' 



rm- 7.— nonsas rmuscs wi rseserjrrA saerwm uusssen. ssstiok 
ssD • rseosunu. 
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thing about these towers is the very limited space within them for working the artillery. 
This is referred to by the historian Paruta (e. 1590), who speaks of them us of littlo use, 
owing to the coufinetl accommodation. In his time they were considered very antiquated 
[tigs. 8 and 9]. 

The south wall, with its three bastions—.\ndreujtzi, Ay-Napo, and Cumpo-santo—was the 
most exposed to the Turkish attack in 1571. Opposite this wivll the great earthworks of the 
besiegers were erected, and the heaviest batteries extended from before the “ Land Gate ” to 
the seashore. Judging by its present ajH 
pearance, we must supis^se this wall to 
have been very much restored by the Turks 
subsequently to the great siege. At the 
seaward extremity of this wall is u large 
round tower, built in a more mediaeval 
fashion as a circular structure, and nut as 
a solid earthwork or casemate. Out of it 
loads a large vaulted gallery running along 
the face of the sea wall on the east side of 
the city. This gulleri', recently cleaneil 
and opened out, measures about ItX) by 
‘20 feet: it serves jiurtly os a communica¬ 
tion between the great round tower and 
the ancient gateway of the Arseruil, and for 
a gun-chamber commanding the approach 
to the AtsoimI. The round tower was 
known as the Arsenal bastion, and l)eing 
exposed to the fire of the batteries on the 
seashore, which seems to have been the 
strongest iKjsition occupied by the Turks, it 
was completely destroyed. The enemy very 
nearly succeeded in carrying this comer of 
the city by assault, and in commemoration 
of their prowess they have rebuilt the 
bastion and placed a tomb of one of their 
staudard-bearers in the space at the 
iMttum. 

Within the south wall, ijetween the 
"Arsenal" and “Camposanto" bastions, 
wiis situated the arsenal of tho city. The 
sea-gateway of this most important of Vene¬ 
tian institutions still survives, as also a few imperfect vestigtat of the ancient buildings and the 
outline of the slips on which the galleys were hauled up for rcjwir. The mass of ruins now covering 
the ground looks as if they had been blown up with powder intentionally. The gateway for 
drawing the galleys through and up on to tho slips [fig. 10] was probably walled up by the Turks 
in the coarse of their repairs to the fortifications after tho capture of the city, and it is pre¬ 
sumable that the buildings of the .ikrsenal were destroyed for the puqK »80 of supplying stone for 
such purposes. This gateway, which has recently lieen opened out, is of a very curious construc¬ 
tion -evidently much older than the greater part of tho wall (dated 1520) in which it occurs. 
In the arch over it ore certain openings which suggest defence on the principle of machicoulis. 


rHi. i^TM aoKATni uinox t nuw aid BtxrATnx. 
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The immense iron hooks on either side of the (gateway for suit{K>rting un iron gate or doors 
still remain [ligs. 10 and 11]. 

The eastern wall of the city, at the southern end of wliich is the .4rBenal Gate, was 
decorated at two ]H)ints with the usual Venetian lions of colossal size, but nothing beyond the 
empty panels for these Bgnres now remains. Beneath the larger of the two panels are the 
traces of a fresco inscription with the date 1520. In all probability the whole of this side of the 

city wall was rebuilt at this period: 
it shows evidences of great altemtions 
at diderent times. 

AlHiiit the middle of the eastern 
wall occurs the round tower of the 
Water Gate. This is the most elegant 
and important architectural feature in 
the fortificationH of Famagnsta. Fig. 
12 shows the gate tower, with its 
marble doorway, before the altera¬ 
tions to the harbour carried out by 
tlie British .Administration in 1U04. 
Fig. 18 gives a detailed drawing of 
this elegantly designed gateway. It is 
decorated with fragments of coloured 
marbles (perhaps fonnd at Salamis) 
used, in the very characteristic manner 
of Venice, as a background for the 
finely carved lion which fortunately 
has survived untouched to the present 
day. Tlio whole of tho lower portion 
of the design is in local marble, the 
original iron portcullis still occupies 
its pbi(«, and the circular tower, tho 
interior of which is covered by a large 
and boautifully constructed dome, is 
in a very fair state of preservation. 
But for some injury caused by carte 
driven through the marble gateway 
at the time of the modem harlxiur 
works this most interesting monument is practically imtouched, and it does not appear to have 
suffered fn>m the bomlsirdment in 1671. In tho centre of the design is a tablet containing 
the inscription:— 

NIOOLAO PRI0I.I 
CYPHI rnABFKCTO 
MCCCCLXXXXVI 

The round toww. in which is the Water Gate, has Imttlements with arrow-sUts of an 
antique api^ranee. It lielongs to tho style of constroction of tho second citadel built by Nieolo 

was, howeviT, an architect as well as a military enginwr, and 
evidently wished to give his construcUons that characteristic luilion oleganco which renders 
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such inonutuenta interesting to the artist as well as to the archaeologist. Foscarim’s work is 
of a less ambitious character, and the carved lions which decomte the citadel are of a 




via. ja—TM WATn»-aiT» tucwid rsoii imk t««. 


particularly uncouth and inartistic species. 

A H|)ecimen of this latter kind decorates 
the comer lower in fig. 14. 

The fortresses built by the Republic 
of 8t. Mark to defend her possessions in 
the Levant were primarily designed to fulfil 
a warlike purpose ; such a fact goes with¬ 
out saying; at the same time they were 
design^ os architectural monuments, and, 
like similar constructions of the period in 
Europe, they were intended to convey by 
their pn)portion8 and details on impression 
of power and grandeur which is vor>- ap¬ 
propriate under the circumstances. The 
most imposing of these immense monu¬ 
ments of the “ Italian style ” are naturally 
to be found in Italy, and in some cases 
they are still well preserved. At Aquila, 
in the Abruaai, for instance, is an example, 
bnilt in 1530, designed with all that Italian 
facility for adapting the object in view to 
an artistic expression. The marble en¬ 
trance, enriched with warlike trophies, 
approachoil by a piclaresque drawbridge in 
the midst of the immense Hanking Iwstioiis, 
with their sinister-looking embrasures 
turned on the visitor in a forbidding man¬ 
ner, suggests luxury combinctl with power. 

The remains of Urn great fortification by 
Michele Sanmichele at Verona have licen 
de8cril»ed by Gwilt as “ wonderful in the 
mode in which Sanmichele combined pure 
and lieautiful architecture with the requi¬ 
sites called for in fortification.” In Fama¬ 
gusta we see the same sentiment expressed 
in the wiwk which liears the signature of 
Nicolo Prioli in 1496. A marble tablet on 
the Moratto l>a8tion, on the exactly opiw- 
sile side of tlio town from the Sea Gate, 
also records the memory of Prioli, and 
displays a similar artistic feeling. The 
inscription and date are the same as on 

the Sea Gate [fig. fi]. , i » it, i * , 

The northern wall of the city seems to consist of jwrtions of the earnest and of the latest 

tyi)eH in its construction. It has l>een suggested by M. Enbirt • that the^‘ Diumoutino tower 
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may be of the Genoese (if not Mediieval) i)oriod, becanse it resembles the roughly exoouteJ work 
in the Levantine fortresses of that republic. But the great feature of the north side of the 
fortress is the immense XIartinengo bastion, which is certainly one of the moat im|K«ing 
examples of its kind in existence. It is an immense vaulted casemate, of which the galleries 
may be traced on the accompanying plan, and the construction may best !« understood bv a 
reference to the views [6g8. 15, 16, and 17]. 

In the Martinengo Bastion we see the transition stage, or compromise in designs l*etweeti 
the older round tower or casemate of the Middle Ages and the {perfected earthwork evstem 
adopted by Giulio Savorgnano aiwut 1560 at Nicosia. The Martinengo Bastion is biUlt of 
masonry of the most substantial character and in the ancient manner, bnl there must of coarse 
be a certain amount of filling in with earth behind the massive walls. In tlie constmetiun 
great care has been taken to provide ventilation shafts for the escape of the guniwwder smoke, 

“ spiragli," as they are called in the old 
books on fortification. In the walls of 
all the gun-chaml<ers are small cupboards 
or recesses in which were doubtless stored 
the kegs of iwwder. 

The average thickness of the walls 
seems to be about 4 metres (13 feet) of solid 
masonry, in some places 6 metres (20 feet), 
agamst which earth has been banked up 
on the inside, with the exception of the 
enrtain fronting the port and the outer 
harixiur. The Plan of Famagusta [fig. 1] 
shows the gun-chambers of the lower tier 
which enfilade the ditch completely. The 
up|)er tiers of artillery sweep tlie glacis, 
and the “cavaliers” or high platforms 
were intended to have an extensive range 
over the adjoining country. These cava¬ 
liers are truly earthworks with a stone 
facing and belong to the latest phase in the 
remo<lelIing of the fortress. 

.rchitecl" ..onn^^ted will, thoesrUe, VeaeU.„ buildmg 

Pr«.n. J..V i. 

0i0,™ni Oirolwno ^n,uich«l„ .hB nephew o( IheeelehreM Miehele Senmiehele, 
eent In ehenl Ihe m.dd e ot tl.e .Kleenlh century tec the purp«. ot deeding 

he new lertihcehon. et U.e pl.ee, end dtetl there in IC5», ugetl („n,-riee jeeT^ The dfrt el 

sin'rr rdTt'n r°“ ‘’r *" r'"’” “»“‘.nt, th»t the elder 

tom chd. dirf the «tme yeer ot grtel. Itremuntahle to thnt the llertinengo " 

he. on. end the other exteiis.vo eltemtione to the Welle, which evidently dele leeiewiellv on the 
Miehee. end hi. nephew. A. the ..0"^;.;%'“ ^ t^ 
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havo liovotvd his attention to the " art of militorv architecture ” excIasiTely. Whilst still a 
very young man he was given a goo<l aj)|S)iiitmeut as Government architect by the Venetian 
Signory, and many rejiairs and remodellings of fortresses within the Venetian territory were 
ontruate^l to him, as well as the cunying out of several of his uncle’s designs. Amongst his 
ettrliest works were the fortresses of Zara atjd the remarkable fort of S. Nicolo placed at the 
entrance of the Gulf of Sebenico. Ho alst* remodelled the great fortress of Corfu (considered 
the “ Key of Italy ”) with the assistance and advice of his uncle, employing many ingenious 
devices for the complete defence of the 
(KNiition. Giovanni Girolamo hod a remark* 
able aptitude for judging the capabilities 
of sites for fortification, and in addition he 
was particularly clever in making relief 
mtalels of his {wojects, much to the satis¬ 
faction of his employers, the Venetian 
Signory, who were so pleased with these 
models that they caused them to l*e pre¬ 
served in the Palace of the I)oges for public 
exhibition. 

In spite of offers and rich inducements 
from various princes Giovanni Girolamo 
continued faithful to his l)eloviKl Venice, 
and with llie idea of H])ending his life there 
he married a lady of the noble family of 
the Fracastori of Verona. But, alas! within 
a few Jays of his marriage with his ladoved 
Madonna Hortensia, be was suddenly called 
to Venice, and thence sent in great haste 
to Cyprus to study Its defences. .\tTiving 
in Cyprus ho b|>ent three months in 
travelling and inspection in the island, 
preparing a complete re|)ort upon the snl)jf-H;t. 

But whilst engaged in these arduous laliours, 
and careless of his own health in the burn¬ 
ing heat of the cliumte at that season, be 
fell sick of a i)estilential fever which carricfd 
him to the grav«» at tlie end of six days. 

At the same time there were not wanting 
those who attributed bis death to poison. 

However this may have been, he die*! happy 
in the satisfaction of having executed im- 

|Kirtanl works in his profession of Military Architect, a profession he esteeraotl aliove all 
others. Itirectly he was aware of the fatal nature of his illness he l>eqnenthe<l all his 
writings, drawings. Ac., relating to the affairs of Cyprus to the care of Luigi Brugnoli, a 
cousin *)( his, ainl an architect engaged at that moment on the fortifications of Famagusta, 
the so calhsl “ Key of the Kingdom," in order that the documents might be forwarded to the 
Venetian Signory. 

The nows of Giovanni Girolamo’s death excited much regret amongst the Venetians; the 
Itepublic could ill spare so cajNible and devoted a servant. Giovanni Girolamo Sanmichele 

4 T 
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died at the age of forty-five yeara, and was buried with aU lionour in the Cathedral of 
B. Nicholas, Famagusta. 

Luigi Brugnoli, after attending to his relative’s obsequies, immediately re^taired to Venice 
carrying with him the documents of the deceased for presentation to the Signory. On his 
arrival he was dispatched to superintend the completion of the fortificaUons of Legiia^, where 
ho had previoimly been engaged for many years in carrying out the j/roject of his' uncle, 
Michele Sanmicbele. Here he died not long after his arrival. (Vasari, Fifa di ifiehtU 
SanmicheU.) 


In the Storia deli' Architettura in Italia, by Mnrehese Ricci (Modena, 1860, iii. p. 296), 
is an excellent rieumi of the history of early artillerj- fortificaUon. According to this account 
the first int^uction of the bastion system was due to a certain Francesco di Giorgio 
Martim, of Siena (c. 1480). Early atlompts were, however, little more than the round towers 

of the Middle Ages projecting from the 
curtain wall of a massive stone fortress. 
To Michele Sanmichele must be attributed 
the actual adoption in practice of the tri¬ 
angular bastion with its “piazse” and 
“ orecchioni ” or covered embrasures for 
cannon enfibuling the curtain walls and 
neighbouring bastions. Rut although no 
earlier example of this idea seems to exist 
in actual construction than the famous 
bastion of the “Maddalena" of Verona, 
built by the great master in about 1620, 
several suggestions for such a treatment 
may perhaps be traced in the drawings by 
other architects of the period; notably in 
a drawing by Lionardo da Vinci, “ disegno 
del rivellinoper un forte" (discovered by 
Cav. \entari of Modena, and perhaps in¬ 
tended lor the use of Cssar Borgia). 
Marchese Ricci gives a lengthy description 
of the famous Castle of 8. Nicolo, erected 
, ., , Sanmichele on the Lido, to protect the 

port of VeniM; a remarkable work considering the nature of its foundations, and vet the 
enormous solidity with which it is constructed. Its architectural decorations are extensive 
^d well for the jaisitionB they occupy. Fronting the sea in a maji^tic manner, 

it seems to bid defiance to the waves and winds as well as to the enemy who would dare to 
mvade the quiet waters of the lagunes. Its architectural character was considorably injured 
by ail attic added to the work at a subsequent date. ^ ^ 

chele 8 work. The gateways designed m the pseudo-classic style afterwards became the models 
for such eutures of a monumental city, and the tyiMi was generally adopted all over Europe 
m sacceedmg agM. It was, perhaps, a somewhat wasteful display of architectural pomp aJSd 
mapiificence to decorate with sculpture and all the refinements of the “claasio order^^hose 

p.rt. „ ih. .,dl .hich ™c,iv. ,h. .n,ounl „Ta 

. 1 ^; 1,1,1 m thoee p,»rt»I d.j. ihm wirbre reRurJe,! Iron, . mom .[.ntoo »nd |!h 
poml ol v,„ tbm, nl (ho promnl Ume. ,he .ptodidlj tired Urn 
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demandod on appropriate didplav of fine archilectore in their fortilicationB and lodgings. 
The Venetian military engineers of the sixteenth century were the inventors of what is styled, 
according to on old class^cation, the " Italian type " of fortress j and this is the earliest of 
the four styles which are associated with the successive developments of the militarj' art 
during a great part of the period from 1476 to 1716. The best preserved of the fortresses in 
the “ Italian style ” are perhaps to be found in the Levant, although Treviso, Verona, Turin, 
and many other towns of the Italian peninsula, and even such modernised cities as Milan, 



retain to a remarkable extent their ancient walls of the sixteenth century. Negroponte, Napoli 
di Romania (Nauplia), Moina. the fortresses of Crete and Cypras, to mention but a very few 
amongst the scores which still attest the magmtude of the Venetian Republic, afford an interest¬ 
ing study in ingenuitv and fertility of invenUon in overcoming natural obstacles and difficulties 
of site. “ Some are founded on sandy seashoree, or on the picturesque rocks skirting the bays 
of the .lilgean ; others climb the inaccessible cliffs and hills of more inland dwtricts, but eve^- 
where they blond and harmonise with the londscaiie, their massive proiiortions, covered with 
moss and wild flowers, adding a touch of human and romantic interest to the beautiful scenery 
of the Levant. As political and historical memorials they have few rivals either in magnitude 
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or solidity of constroction. Tlie classic remains of E^jiit, Greece, and Rome ore. after all, 
not more monumental in material or construction, and their interest cannot be greater as the 
landnmrks of the flow and ebb of ancient clrilisatiou. 


Rkukk Models or Famaocsta- 


In the iluscnm of the ArHcnal, Venice, 
are prcfierve<l two interesting relief models 
of Famagusta, evidently the work of the 
sixteenth century. One of these hangs 
on the wall at the entraiiceof the museum, 
ground floor. It measures about 1 metre x 
1 metre 50 cm., and is evidently carefully 
executed to scale. It is wrongly lalielled 
“ Maina. On it all tho buildings adjoin* 
ing the fortifications are also shown in 
relief [jaurhaps they were considered Go¬ 
vernment property], but the churches, the 
cathedral, and even the “ Palazzo del 
Proveditore ’* are omitte«l, TIh- Limassol 
Gate basGou is shown without therax'elin. 
and of course the famous Martinengo 
bastion is not representetl, but in its place 
the wall is shown in a simple curve 
from the “ 8. Luca " bastion to the 
bastion “del Mozzo," with one 
demilune iadweeu, which now no 
longer exists. This interesting relief 
model may [terliaps represent the 
completion of the works midcrtakeu 
by Nicolo Prioli after the commence¬ 
ment made by his predecesscir, Nicolo 
Foscarini, in 1492. at the citadel. 

Another relief model in the 
Arsenal collection, also intendod to 
represent Famagusta, is a very 
inferior piece of work, evidently 
by someone who had never seen 
the place. It is correctly laljelltsl 
•• Famagusta," but seems like some 
project never executed. The Mar- 
liuengo Inistion is shown, but there 
are many divergences from tho 
mdual work, whieli may lie either 
inUmtional or the result of ignorance 
on tho imrt of the maker of tho 
model. The ancient citadel is not 
shown on this plan, and on tho west 
side of the city is represented a 


•fH'U.uv A maniui o*aiiiia.*c. IMM tbb namrTAi 
A raixHX, lAfAMi or canuB or •. bawa MBanKo, vkbicb. 
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remarkuble gateway whieli never had any existence. It should be noted that both these 
models were *' restoreil " in 1872. What the value of such “ restorations ” can be at the pre¬ 
sent day is beet known U» the military authorities of the Arsenal. 

Could these motlels have Iscon the work of Giovanni Girolamo Sanmicholo, as descrilied 
by Vasari ? It wonld be interesting to know something alwut the collection of such things 
which lines the entrance-chamber of the Arsenal Museum at Venice. At present the objects 
are guarded with the greatest care (perhaits a mere matter of mUitary routine surviving from 
the ilays of the Venetian Ilepuhlic), and no one is permitted to take photographs or make 
notes on these sex-enteenth eeuturj* fortresses whose value for the purposes of modem warfare 
would perhaps be on a [wr with the use of plate armour, rapiers, and tlint-lock guns. 

The HAnnoi'tt or FAMAorsiA. 

.\8 was usual with media?val ports, the harbour mouth was protected by two towers, 
which ore clearly enough shown on the curious broadsheet engraving piihliahed by Stefano 
(ihibellino, of Brescia, in 1571. (A reproAluction of this is included in Enlurt’s VArt Gotkique, 
1899.) Tlie tower which stood on the end of the protecting mole or reef of rocks forming 
the harlwur has completely disap})eured, and the tower on the land side of the Imrlsiur mouth, 
of a parallektgram plan, has Iteen jmrtially rebuilt during the recent construction of a modem 
entrance to the new har¬ 
bour. During the progress 
of the modern works in 
1903-01 the present writer 
discovered the remains of 
the ancient iron chain, 
once stretched across the 
harl>our mouth, lying on 
the new quay: it had been 
fishenlup during tbecourso 
of oi)erationfi. lie imme¬ 
diately secured it for the 
small collection of medi- 
teval fragments now de- 
|w8ite*i in an ancient 
chapel in the centre of the 
city which has been ap- 
imrtioned f«)r Uie purjHJse. 

This chain, which, to judge 
by its corrodinl links of 

abont 85 centimetres in . . , , 

length was mode out of mund l>ar in»n ulwut four centimetres m diameter, was suspendwl 

across'the mouth la tvveen the two Uiwers. One end of it was fastened to the tower on the 
mole • the other end was affixed to a windlass within the lower story of the Lindside lower ; 
and in this way it could lie raised to the level of the sea as a Immer or dropi»ed to the 
bottom to allow of the i«is8age of vessels. This relic wUl suggest the similar chain hanging in 

the C’ampo Santo at Pisa. - t • 

The harbour of Famagusta was considered of little imixirtance even m the sixteenth 

century (tidr Paruta s Gurrra ih Cipro, c. 15901. It could then contain but a very few large 
vessels • its value depended on the fact that it was the only port of a secure kind existing 
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in the island where the gaUeys of the |«riod could take refuge and lie up for reiuiirs daring 
he stormy months of winter. Janna (HUtoire de Chijpre) states that the port could only be 
used by ships of war after they had discharged their artillery. 

After the Turkish occupation of Cyprus. Famagusta oeawd to lie considered a commercial 
port; the trade of the island passed through Limassol and Lamaca, where the foreign consHls 
had th^ establishments. Previous to the Venetian period Limassol hod probably recovered 
Its position 08 chief port of Cyprus owing to the Genoese occupation of Famagusta. Lornaca 
came mto prominence more especially after the events of 1571. 


Note ox thk ARTii.r,B»T of tub Sccteexth CKXTttBy. 

Amongst the wonderful developments in arts and science during the sixteenth cenlnrv 
none was grater than that in the art of cannon-founding and the raanufacturo of arms, 
tollardo, m hia Pratica Manuale di Artiglieria, 1586, gives a list of the guns in use at his 
period and of their cajiabilities: — 


lUboAochioo emiriml 

Fulconetto „ 

Mezzo S* 5 ;it> „ 

Mozzo Colniobruia „ 

Columbiina „ 

« -- - ww p, 

Morona. a ihorl naral gun. earriaA a ahot of 8-10 lb 


1 lb. *hoi 

3>8) pa«e«. 


4 1b. „ 

400 „ (on on deration 3,000 

5 7 1b. .. 

500 „ ( 

M 4,000 

K.tOlb. m 

800 „ ( 

ta 5,000 

10-18 lb. „ 

1,000 „ < 

« 0,000 

30 45 lb. ,. 

3.000 „ ( 

.. 8.000 


). 

). 

i- 

I- 


Cannon cast for iron balls could also carry stone shot, but not trite vrrgd. 

Turks often dispensed with gun-carriages: they trained their guns on the ground. 
The Turks were also in the habit of transporting tlioir heavy cannon in a broken-up condiUon, 
as the roads suitable for wheeled vehicles were rare in any part of Turkey until within a very 
few years liack. In their campaigns against the Persians the broken-up metal convoyed on 
the backs of donkeys and camels was recast on the site of a siege. When the Turks evacuated 
lamagusta m 1878 they were aUowod to remove the armament, and for that purpose they 

blow to pieces most of tho larger cannon, many of which were probablv of artistic and historic 
interest. 

Mr. C. D. Cobham. C.M.G., formerly Commissioner of LarmR>a, has contributed the foL 
owing note on the Famagusta armament. -Angelo Angelucci, in ^rcAirio Venelo, viii. 1 
(no date), describes seven guns from Famagusta given by the Sultan in 1870 to the Luke of 
Aosta and now in the Arsenal of Venice. They are all cost by Venetian gunsmiths 


1. FkleoneUo da 2 lb. 
t. Connona da SO lb. . , 

3. Cannons doppi da 100 lb. . 
I. Falcons da 6 lb. . 

1. Aipids da 19 lb. . 


Dated lS.'>a 
„ 166H. 

.. 1528. 

ISSO. 

, laso.” 


In this connection it may lie 6f interest to include some account of the gun recently 

By a mere chance the sponge-fisher Slavrinos Koutales, of KastelloriKi whUst nursmnff 

Mild and mud at the Iwttora of the sea. Fmdrng that it was of bronae he ventured to suggest 
the to Ihe ..to. o( tU. metal-, .oggeelto ,hich m, lortn„,lely 


* J**? ***®l»nl oiUllery of Fomatpiita, luanz tpecimcnz 
of whieh weiu mry lanpi, woa dbinaed of by Ihe Tiarka lor 


“Uoron" Hlraoh, the 
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tho Cyprtis Goverament. The operation 
wae anccesefully carried out on the 1st 
November 1907. 

The Curator of Ancient Monuments was 
invited to inspect the gun on its being 
landed on Famagusta quay, and much to bis 
astonishment recognised amongst its deco¬ 
rations the familiar badge of the Tudor 
dynasty of England as well as the coat-of* 
anus of a Grand Master of the Order of St. 

John, Villiers de ITslo .\dam. The combina¬ 
tion of these badges, at first puzxliug, refers 
to a little-known page of history. In the 
Histoire dea ChtvalUrs da Sainct Jean de 
UUruaalem, by 1. Baudoin, Paris, 16*29, 
folio, appears a full account of the donation 
by King Henry VIII. to the Order of SL John 
of a “ park of artillery,” in the year 15*27, 
as a contribution towards the expedition 
which the Knights were contemplating for 
the recovery of Rhodes. 

Philip Villiers do ITsle Adam, Grand 
Master 1521-1631, passoil most of his reign 
in a state of exile. Driven from Rhodes by the Turks after one of the most famous sieges in 
history, he was obliged to establish tho headquarters of the Order in a temjiorary manner 
successively at Viterbo, Nice, and Malta. During his stay at Nice he made a journey through 
Northern Europe for the puriKwe of collect¬ 
ing funds with which to carry on the I war 
with the Turks in tho vain hope of recover¬ 
ing his lost possessions. During this begging 
expedition he visited the English Court, and 
seems to have been received with consider¬ 
able favour and as a sovereign prince. 

Baudoin*8 account of the visit of the 
Grand Master to England is as follows:— 

**C« qui fit prendre opinion au Urmnd Maistre 
(Philippe de I'lele Adam) d'jr allmr, nonobstant atm 
nelaafie el la rigueur de I'byvcr. . . . Le Grand 
Maiatre partit «ur lea galena (e deoximme jour de 
Pan 1527 cl pnt terre A Antibe, et de la prit le 
Cbcmin dc la C'onr. ... El avant que d’entrer dana 
Londree, U a’arreta cn la Commanderia de 6. Jean 
od il fit aaiemblcr Ics gnuida Croix el lea Coounan- 
deura d'Angleterre cl d'Ecaaac, el trotrra qne la lloy 
avail laiaae prendre poaacaaion dn 1‘rienrd a'u nom de 
la Ueligion, on loy payonl par Veaton nouveau 
Prlour quairo mil livrea A Pealerling ebaenn an. Lea 
Milora cl Nobletae de la Coor luy allereni an davant. 
el (nl logA au I'alaia du Roy auquel il fli le diacoiira ja—vuw «» ma aaaiT atraua *»d tbo ujcd oan aavnoa 

dc Bbudea, el luy coinmuniqua lea desaeina el lea laoa jm »«iuu»caa o» taa aooTU wmj. 
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-z- r- r^z: 

M^r. I. n., ., u B,r,„a„„ ^ Z'Zl;: ar,J,"^Zj 

de piemne* quo )• Gr»nd Maiatr* rapporU 
■u ihmor,” p. ‘JU4. 

Another account of the name 
incident is contained in Uic Aldn- du 
Vertot’s Hittury of tht KnighU of 
Malta (Englisli translation, London. 
1728, folio): — 

" The kina of Engt&ni] tliougbt the dc- 
•i«n of rc-conquerin* lUioOci wg* • projert 
liighly wortliy of the grand uuuter'i coarage 
and vatonr; and he. in nidor to have Mune 
•W in eo noble an enwrpriae. prouiiMwl 
huu 20.0IIO cTowm, the value of which he 
paid aftenriuda in artillery and areanua.- 

Htill another nderence to tho 
matter occurs in a modem work, 
L'ile de Ithodet, jxir iTM. Bil- 
lioUi et Cottret, 1881, p. 843. “ Lb 
Roid*Angleterre. Henri VlII.,envovB 

m. tl._aM,T rui. 1 » or., os t» Tnuuc. or o..TW*a«v aoeet wicmix. “ ^ Canonfl dc brotlXe 

T • , . ot 1023 lioulets.” 

of tli«”hr!»n'*^ ° 10 a re historical stntenientB it is perhaps impossihle to douht the identitv 

Heiirv vnW ono out of the nineteen guns presented hvicinu 

of the wooden mould have been fitt«l luullv and i i * j • - uiuerent parts 

S« nter !», 1„ h.rbarii“l „Z I.? Huu«,, Xioci.. 

or BlAins, whore the extent to whieh it hue eiin^ into S**"'™***’- ^»r o few marks 

remains in ,»rt»:t pixwerx-ation "* «-■ •«" 



OkUis .If VlUkt* Or rw* k*— , 
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UOMANO-lunTlSll PKECEUENTS F01{ SOME ENGLLSH 
UOMAXt>:(irE DETAILS.* 

Hy t’. F. IxsocfiST [*!.]. 


\0MAS0-BRITI8H detail.^ exist, (or the most 
v part, in fra^^mentarj condition in inuseoms 
I or bnried in «i/ti under the accumulated 
debria of agea, and onr knowledge of Roman work 
ia derived generally from books of the Orders and 
from exam^ea at Rome, Pompeii, and other homes 
of arL Such cities as Rome and Pompeii were 
highly civilised; but Britannia was at the end of 
the Empire, and though all roads led to Rome, the 
City was far off. Many of the details of Romanu- 
British work are crude, almost barbaric, and inter* 
eating to students of architectural history for their 
close likeness to some of the most ustud and per¬ 
sistent minor features of the Roinanesijoe styles. 

Professor Baldwin Brown in The ArU in Early 
England p^.iinteti out some of these resemblances : 
such are the (1) lianded or baluster shafts; (2) 
astragal or cone ornament; (B) columns apparently 
witbont diminution or entasis. These occur both 
in Romano-British and Romanes<]ue work, and it is 
unnecessary to say more concerning them. Pro¬ 
fessor Brown also mentions Roman mosaic patterns 
copied on Romanosiiac stines, an example of which 
occurs at 8L Mary's Church, Lancaster. 

The examples which follow are, with one or two 
exceptions, from my own observation. 

The chevron or rimeag is the miSt common 
Norman ornament and occurs from the Viking agi< 
to the transition to (ii.ithic: it is one of the most 
universal and, indeed, one of the most primitive of 
decorations, and it is therefore somewhat surprising 
to find it in Romano-British work; but, formed of 
simple incised lines, it occurred, tjj., at C'arraw- 
burgh (Prt)Colitia), and with the xigzags in relief, 
r.o., at Cbesterholm (Nlndolana). When the angles 
of the /Jgrags of tbe latter variety are connecUHi, 
triangles are forinod, which is a common decoration 
of Romano-British altars, and also occurs in the 
Nomuin style; in the Black Gate Mimtum at 
Newcastle a variety of this ornament occurs with 
tbe triangles divided by vertical lines. A combina¬ 
tion of both these two Romano-British decorations 
is on a stone built into Lsmghton-cn-le-Morthcrn 
Church. This does not seem to have l«en pre¬ 
viously recorded; it was probably a jamb stone 

• Tha terra " Uoraano-BritUh ” U her* epplied U> »tirk 
executed by Uie Honuuu In lhe>* iilandi whUe they werr ■ 
partion u( the Runum Empire, and the term “ EnalUh 
Itonuuieeqae '* i* applied to tb« ityle* current in England 
from the reinirodnetiun ot Chrictionity to the oomplete 
derelopraent of the Gothic etyte. 


of a church earlier than any portion of the existing 
building. 

.\Dutner uf these primitive line ornaments is 
formed of crossed lines. This was a favourite orna¬ 
ment during the Viking age, and it also decorates 
tbe imposts at tbe early Nomuin church at Hooton 
Pagenal. Yorkshire, and occurs on a Romano-British 
finial at the York Museum. 

Another common Rouianesriue ornament is tbe 
cable moulding, in vogue from the beginning to 
the end of the period; thus it occurs in the early 
Anglian period os a border to tbe band of nmning 
animals at .Mnnkwearmoutb (if that is really the 
work of Benedict Biscop); on the Viking-a^ cross 
shaft at Ualton, Lancashire; on early Norman 
bases at Hooton Pagenal, already mentioned; on 
tbe corbel table of the later Norman church at 
Kilpeck. Tbe cable moulding is one of tbe most 
common Romano-British ornaments. 

Pellets arranged in rows form both Anglian and 
Norman decorations, and scattered promiscnonsly 
or used to fill up gape in ploitwork are one of the 
snreet evidences of ^ndinavian influence. I’oUeta 
occur on a Romano-British stone in tbe Chesters 
Mnsetmu 

When the pellets ore arranged circularly round 
another pellet they make the most osaal form of 
Anglian nisotte; there is an example on tbe stones 
considered to have been string-conrses uf tbe 
“ Saxon ” chnrch of Bakewell, llerbyshire. They 
also occur in the Nomuin style, and a Boniano- 
British example ia in tbe Newcastle Mnsenm. 

Pellets, when small, approximate to the so-called 
aail-heail, which was in vo-guo in the biter English 
Ronianeai|uo for some two hundred years. This 
again was ii Roiiutno-Britisb omaiucnt 

Nearly allied to the nail-head ia the Romanca4|ua 
amamenl knoait as the star, of which the early 
Gothic tooth ornament is probably a development. 
A star omamont of Roman times occurred at 
Castles teads. 

Many Roman monldings are exceedingly rude, 
and are as varied and bizarre as Saxon moulding. 

Tbe mil, most common of Romanes<ine mould¬ 
ings, is also Romano-Britisb ; the roll moulding is, 
hoaevor, merely an arris-bead of clumsy pro¬ 
portion. 

Romanesque chamfered imposts and abaci 
continue from the west doorway at Monkwear- 
mttnth to the close of the periolL A Romano- 
British chamfered impost still remains in position 

4 V 
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on the eaBt gateway at ChMtoTB (Cilurnum). 
“Clustered** columns of Rumani>-British date 
occur at Lincoln. There ore naturally more 
remains of lioseA than of shafts and adumns. A 
peculiarity of some Norman hoses is the slight 
projection in proportion to height, and Itomano- 
British bases in the York Museum show tho same 
peculiarity; their greatest projection to height is 
about 1 to B. Towards the end of tho Itonumosquo 
period a “ water-holding '* base appuars, and this is 
paralleled by an example from Silobe>tor(('alh!ua), 
to which the editor of The BuiUief has drawn 
attention. At Brough, Derbyshire (Nanin), is 
a most nnorthodox BomameBritish latw; it 
consists of a roll, circular in plan, which projects 
o^or the lidos of a square ]dinth, the eilges of 
which are ohamfored olf to lit nnder the roll; the 
earliest Norman caps are formed upon the same 
principle. .A doable bea<l or torus occurs as a 
Utse-mniilding to some Norman shafts, and a 
similar double torus occurs on n column base at 
Chesters (Cilurnum). Double beads as border* 
to panel* or arris-iiioiilds are w|nally Uoiuano- 
British and Rumanesque. 

The two usual Romanesque liose courses, off¬ 
sets and chamfers, ar® aim Romano-British. A 
waved moulding which occurs on hiteRnmane»|UK 
bases, os at Kilpeck, Herefordshire, is similar to a 
common Romano-Britisb liaae-moald. Some of 
the rtones lying among the ruins of the Roiuano- 
British bridge over the North Tyne are moulded 
with a section which recalls larmiere of the tran¬ 
sition, and the litiibling which commaniled the 
Western abutment of tlie liridge has pilaster 
buttresses of considerable projection. 

Stone linte^ weakened by Iniug cut into an 
arch form, exist from Jarrow and Escomb to the 
end of the IkimanDsnup style and beyond ; nmiUr 
atones formed the door-bcauU of gateway guard¬ 
rooms on tho Roman wall. The arch of the 
Saxon doorway at Langhton-en-le-Mortliem 
Church exhiliits voussoin* whose length varies 
regularly from the springing to the apex. The 
siilp arch of tho Newpt>rl gate at Lincoln exhibits 
a similar arrangement. 

Crude bunchaa of grapes are a common fcatnre 
of Anglian sornlls: occasionally tho liitnchos an? 
horizontal, or even upright, with the stalks below, 
a» on ths Sheflleld cross abaft—nrnsumahly a 
work of the liegiiiiiing of the ninth century. A 


meagre eeroU with crude borizonta] bunches of 
grapes occurs on a stone in the Newoa-stlc Miineum. 
This scroll is leafless, and acrulls practically luof- 
leas are common in work of the Anglian period 
and aliM) on Samian ware. A scrml of stoma 
only occurs upon another stone in the Newcastle 
Museum. 

The most common late Norman leaf is a 
Byzantine-like acanthus, in which each lobe is 
sank from edge to centre, and similar leaves occur 
on a Romano-Britiih capital from HonsestwiU 
(Oorenviens). Quite at the end of tho Romanesque 

G rio<] a foUage-dccoration ocenre in which the 
ives are formed by alternating balf oirDles, and 
a simllu docuration oernrs on a llutuano-British 
atone in the Museum at Chesters. PetallMl 
paterw, either simply incised or in relief, occur 
throughout the Romanesque styles, and th«n are 
Romano-Britisb examfdes of each variety in tlie 
Chesters Alnseiun. L^vea formed of raisM rings 
occur in the Anglo-Danish rarity of Rnimmosqae, 
and leaves formed in a simibu' manner ore in the 
Newcastle Mmseum collection. Home Norman 
tympana are ornamented with a rude anthemian, 
in wnicb the leaves are club-shaped, and a similar 
ornament occurs on a Romano-Britisb stone from 
Bainbridge. Yorkshire. 

The excavators of the Roman stotinns in Scot¬ 
land reported nixin the striking similarity of the 
details of the arcbitecture to late Itomaneeqno work. 

It is not within tho province of this paper to 
disciun whether the Ronunes4)uo omamimts ware 
derived from tbedr analogies of Roiuano-lSritish 
times, but in any such lUscmBuon it must U> 
remembered that enormous quantities of Romano- 
British work, and also of the good early Romanesque 
work of the eighth century, liave perished. This pre¬ 
vents a proper comparison, or prolialdy many more 
possible preoedonts woold be known. The inffncnce 
of tradition itself would also have to Iw taken into 
consideration, and tradition was extremely pitont 
in early times; thus, near Sheffield, Ihc-n* is a 
transitional cross shaft upon which, side liy aide 
with tl«* pointed arcli, ihiwa is a Koandinavian 
twi^ and ring inttern identical witli the nerfnratcd 
niaitwork in the towi’r lights of Barnacle Church, 
Northamptonshire. 

—Thi« |>ap«r u lui sitrniloa nt a portfao of a 
i^ciors ilsliverol to Ihr Deftarlm,,!!! of ArebltectUR ol tile 
Umvnsity nt Shefliiiid. 
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CHUdNlCl.K. 

London Building Act 1894 : Amendments igoS. 

The I>iinlon Coanty Coaticll i< letHiral Powers) Act 
190M reoeived the Royal Asaeiit on the 1st Aaffost 
iaat anil caiue into imiuesliato 4)perattnii. Part III., 
relntinit to haildin{*8, repeals tho foUowinti s^tions 
of the Lomlon Dtiildin^ .Vet 1^91 —flootion 75 
(Cubical extent of bnildings), ^lion 76 (Consent 
to larger dimenNioni), and section 77 (Rules m to 
uniting buildings) — and sulwtituies now provisions. 
For the information of members. Part 111., wm- 
prising sections 15 to 5i2 of the new Act, is printed 
below in its integrity : — 


LI. Word* ami pxpresaiuu* used in lliis Part of tliU 
Act shall unlcBS the tHinleil otherwise rr^uirv* 

. . the meanings assitriunl to them in ** The 

l.,iincloii Itnildiug Art 1HU4 " tin this Part 
rmrt^An. Yft r«fi.rred to as “ the priurtpal 

Act ") and any mferences In the principal Act or any 
existing Aft aineudlug the tanie to Part V I. of the 
prinrtpft] At’t or iui\ uf th* |iruf Iwon# of ln;4l I iirt siiAl) 
Ih- construed a* referring to such I’arl or provtBons as 
anicnJwl hv this Part of this Act and the prmcipal Act 
the I/ondnn Hnilding Act l«M 1 Aniendiiicnll .Vet IWW 
llie lAmdoii Itoildinj; Acts (AmendmenO Act 19i)5 and 
this l*art of tliis Art wav l*e ciUsl Uigrther us - the 
Luiidou liuilding Arts UWt to lltiie. r, 

10. B««tii«w75(Cuhicalexlentorbuilduigs) lOlton- 
sent to larger dimensional and 1 • iBules as to uniting 
buildings) of the principal Act uru hereby 
Ti, IS mstT sT repcalctl and from and after the tmaaing 
4ii, Aft ihc princlpol Aft Bjiall m- read 

ami have efTuft as if the ftdlowtng provisions of this 
Part of this Act had been Inserted In the prmcipal Art 
Instead of the said Sections 76, 70 and 77. 

17. ill Except as in this section providml no 
buUdinit of the warelwuso class and no building nr 
part of a buDdlng used for any trade or 
raSssltnrsrir Quuiufiu-'tura ahall extend to more tluin 
two hundred and fifty thousand cubic 
feet nnlcsB divided by dividon walls w vuch 
that no division of such buihliiig or jiart of s bnilding 
(a. the case may bet ahall sxiciid to more 
hundred and fifty thousand cubic feet and po jdA'i!*’'* 
sliall be made to any sncli Imxldllig purl of a jmddtnK 
or divhrioti so that tlic cubical extent of such building 
part of a building or division shall exceed twohmidrcU 
and filtv Unmsand cubic feet. 

l‘i) Wbure lbs Couaed s« satisfied on the report of 


the Snperimeuding Architect and of Uie Chief (iffleer 
of the File Brigade that additiimal cubical extent is 
necessary for any such building |iurl of a building or 
division as aforesaid and are aatiafied that proper 
arrangements have been or wdl bo made and main¬ 
tained for lessening so far as reasonably practicable 
danger fnaii fire the Conned may consent to sncli 
Iniilding part of a building or division containing 
additional cubical extent but such consent shall rtm. 
limic in force only while auch budding part of a 
building or division is actually uaud for the pnrposes 
of the trade or manufaMure 111 any) in respect of 
which the consent was grained. 

(31 Tlie t'ouncil may in any case in which llicy 
itiiolf fit so to do consent to any such boUding or port 
of a btilbiing as afaresaid being iliridod (w liidly or in 
part) borirontally by dixirs lo he ponstructfd in such 
manner and of such materials and in all oilier res|)eclB 
as the Council may reijairf or npiaovs and in such 
ease saeli Hours ahiul for the purposes of tliis sectioD be 
deemed to be divisiuu walls. 

Ill The pruviaious of tills M^rtion shall nut apply to 
any bnilding wliich l>eing at a greater disUinc*- thou 
two miles from Haiut I’anl’a Cathcvlnd is used wholly 
for the nmiiufacturc of the machinery and Imilnrs of 
sU'aiil vusaels or for a retort house or for tlie nuuiii. 
factnre of gas or for generating electricity {wortded 
that such building cuosist of one Hoor oidy and be 
eonstructeii of brick stone iron or other tncombnaiihle 
material tliroughont ami be not used tor any piipose 
Other than such os are specified in this subsection ami 
every such building shall (or tho purposes of the pro¬ 
visions of the principal .Vet with respect to special 
buildings be doomed a building to which the general 
provTsiuus of IVirt VI. ol the principal Art are in¬ 
applicable. 

IK. (li Buililings shall nut without the consent of 
the Council bi' nniUsl uidoss Ixl Uicy ore wholly in 
one occupation and imi when so nniiad 
cotthiderod as one bnilding they 
m#s«imi»ss In conformity with the prin¬ 

cipal Act as oiiisndod by lliis Part of this Act and 
with this Port of this -Vcl. 

1*21 An opening shall not be iiuulu in any division 
wall seiparating divisions of a btuhliiig of the ware- 
hoUM) class or used for any trade or luauafactnro or in 
anv party wall or in two external walla separating 
butldl^ in anv caao in which such divisions or 
liiiildings (OS tha'caac may be! if taken together would 
extend to more than two hundred and fifty thouaaild 
cubic (eel except under the following rondlliutis: 

la) Such opening sludl liave tile Hoor jambs and 
head formed of brick stone iron or other in- 
cumbostiblo inalerials and be closed by two 
wronf^it Iron doors sliding dmita or sliuttcrs 
each not less than one fourth of an inch thick 
in the panel at a distance from each other of 
the full ihickncBS of tlw wall tilted to grooved 
or rcbateil iron frames without w'oodwork of 
any kind and all such doors sliding doors and 
shutters sliall be fitted with sulBciont and 
proper bolU or other fastenings and be raiiabhi 
of liaUig «i>enad from either aide and shall 
have on each (ace thereof styles and rails at 
least fonr Inches wide and one femrth of an 
inch thick and shall be constructed tilted and 
maintained In an eflteieut condition. Provided 
that ill lieu of being constructed and fitted at 
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kfomuud wicli doors sliding door* and shatters 
may Iw eoiutructcd of my such fire-resisting 
insterials and be fitted in my snrh unuuirr os 
nioy be spiirovod by tl»e Council. 

(b> Such o|>etunff shall not exceed in wiilih seven 
feet or in height eight feel and the uidth of 
such opening in any wall of a storuv (or if 
there be more thou one such opening in aiiv 
such wall the width of all such openings 
token together) shall not exceed one half of 
the lengtli of inch wall. I'ruvided tliot anv 
such opning may be nine feel six inches in 
height m a wall of which the thickness is not 
less than twenty four iochea or if the do<)rs 
shdiiig ditor* or sliuuers closing suoh opening 
ore placed at a distance of not less than 
Iwentv-four Inches from esch other. Froridetl 
also that the Counoil may conm ni to any such 
opening being of such greater height or width 
as they msy think tit 

(3) Whenever sny buildings w hich have been united 
cease to K- in one occupation the owner thereof or if 
the h n ildi i ipi ore the nruperty of different owners tlien 
orwh of such owners sliBil forthwith give notice of such 
change of occupation to the Ifistrict Survevormd slioll 
cause till openings uniting the same in any party wall 
or m any external wall to Ik* stopped up'iimlese the 
touncil consent to such opeuings or any of them being 
retained 1 with brick or stone work not less than ihir- 
tMu inches in thickness (except In the cose of a wall 
eight And A half inohr* in tluchnt^ in which 
eight md a half inches shall be sufficient) and pro 
l^rly Imnded with such wall and any timber placed in 
‘"® with the principal Act 

shall he removed and if notice be not given to the 
Ihstrict Surveyor pursuant to this section such owner 
or ooeh of such owners shall upon conviction in n 
summary manner be liable to a penally not exceeding 
fire pounds. 

I II Buildup shall lie deeuuHl to be united when 
my opening is madii in the puny wall or the external 
walls separating such buildings or when such buildings 
arc M ctmoocted that there is ocrcss from one bnilding 
to the other without passing into the open air. 

(51 Tlie provisions of this section shall extend and 
app^v 1 . 1 ) to all opcnirtgs at my time after the passing 
ortms .Vot mode or proposed to be mode in mv party 
waU or two external walls or in any division wall nol- 
snthstmding the exi^nce in any such wall of an 
opening imiiiiig buildings or aflbraing eonimunication 
between divisions of a bnilding las Uio rase may be) 
and (6) to sneh buildings aa if they hod not prcvionalv 
been umted. '' 


fnn^mk wmiU t- 
myim- 

fw/wrfr mtUlu 


I». The provisions of the principal Act with respect 
to pATlv waU« aball extend An<! apply to «uch divielon 
widls as ore rererred to in this Tort of 
this Act. I'rovidcil that in ths cose of 
my such division wall the Council may 
if they think tit consent to itich departure 

i. r 1 ^ expedient from 

such olUiK wd provisions as arc contained in Fart VI. 
Ilf md the First Schedule to the principal Act. 

iXi. A copy of my plans md particulars approved 
Council under Uiis Part of this 
ifcSuuu 4®*’ ,*’® furnished by the Cunnril to 

fuefrtct Surveyor within wlmse dls- 
s /i«>v 7 «r incl the building to whicli such plans 
md paiticnlars relate u situate. ' 


fading to comply with mv lenn or 
conmlion imposed by the Council in giving anv eon- 
rv-sOr scut under this Part of this Act or Vsilmj . 

UJ efficient condition my 
doors sliding doors shatters itx Us or rails 
or IjolU or other fastenings as rcijttired under this Part 
of this .Vet shall be liatde ki a |>cualty not oiceediiig 
twenty pounds snd to a ilaily penalty not exceeding 
the like nniouuL ' 

Section "iiiS (Kicniption of Qovernincnl Biiild- 
£.r(rWi.„wr^ nf the principal Art slinll lie read 
conslnird os if the exemptions 
suet, cmferTp,! extended also to the 

provisions of die Ixmdon Budding AeU (.kmendineuli 
.\ct UHJi, 


Architectural Treatment of Reinforced Concrete. 

The proprietors of The Builder are offering a 
first prize of twenty guintsos and a second prize 
of ten guineas for the two best designs for iho 
architectural treatment of the fa<;ade of a building of 
ferro concrete construction, supposed to be intended 
fora club, with an entrance doorway in the centre. 
Two drawings are reouired: (1) A general elevation 
to the scale of eight feet to an inch, with a pUn of 
the ground floor story of the front wall; and (2) a 
detailed elevation of one bay to the scale of hnli-an- 
inoh to the foot, with plans and a seetioD of the 
front wall to the saiue scale, the detail drawing to 
conUin a note explanatory of the partienlar meAod 
of feiTO-cnncrete construction proposed. Wliat is 
especially to be aimed at is to express the character 
of a homogeneous and jointless structure,as distinct 
from the character properly Lelonging to a maaonry 
building. The Ruilding .\ct requirement.s nmv be 
disregarded, and tlw walls shown of such thickness 
as the designer considers adequate for ferro concrete 
construction. The selection of the designs is to 
be made by Mr. Reginald Bbmfield, Mr. Walter 
Cave, and the Riitor i f The Builder. It is pro 
powd to publish the first premiated design in the 
New Year's number of The Builder. 

So far iho use of reinforced concrete for building 
has lieen confined almost entirely to structures of 
a utilitarian cliaractcr—woioboases, factories, &c. 
There seeiM, however, no reason why struotnrosof 
this niatenal should not be as capable of currrat 
artistic treatment as buildings of brick and stone. 
The Builder oompetitiou touches a problem of the 
moment, and affords the younger men of the pro- 
fMsion an opportunity of tackling it, and of demon- 
»ntting their creative faculties in the now material. 
The hope may lie expressed that the invitation will 
lie largely and satisfactorily responded to. The 
resiill will be awaiteil with interest. 

BuUding Trades Eahibitioa Poster. 

Mr. H. GreviUn Montgonierr, M.P., is offering a 
prize of one hundred guineas for tlie boat design 
for o poster in connection with next year’s Build- 
mg Trades Exhibition at Olympia. 
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Reformation Memorial at GeneTa; latematiODal 
Competition. 

Tbi< juij app'iinUt) to a-sHeas thi* deidgtui Hob- 
niitu*!! in the intomatioiial competiliou (or tbu 
Reformation Metuorial at Geneva mat in that city 
to examine the design:! on the 2nd, Krd and 4tli 
in»t Particulars u( the competition were given in 
the Journal for the 28rd Mav last, but it may be 
recalled that the promoters’^ intention is that 
sculpture should play the priDci{ial part m the 
monument and historical hgurea bo tho chief fea¬ 
ture. The jury consisted of Profess'-.T Gull, of 
Zurich, abo presided; MM. .4. Uartholome, 
sculptor; Ch. Girault, Membre de I'lnstitut do 
f'ranee; Professor Itnino Schmitz, George J. 
Frampton, R.A. (ap|Kiinte<) by the President 
It.1.13.A.), Alfred Cartier, Horace de Saussurc, and 
liiieien Gautior, M M. Cturles Borgeaud and Victor 
van Iterchem were delegated by the promoters to 
assist in a consultative ca|iacity. Seventy-one 
designs had been sent in. Five of these were re¬ 
ceived after the time fixei] by the conditions, but 
tho jury decided to admit them, n‘aerving to them¬ 
selves the right to consider more fully the iiuestion 
of their admission should any of them find place 
amnn^ the deaigns set aside (or final selection. 
The Bite of the monument is to be that part of the 
Promenade des Bastions which lice between tlie 
main avenue and the Rue de la Croix Rouge, 
gnuinda much fre<]U6)iti-4l by tho piihlic. Tn the 
preliminary examination fifty-two designs were 
eliniinatad, and nineteen reserved for more detailed 
study. The schemes submitted were found divi¬ 
sible into three principal gmnpe—(1) those adapted 
fur erection on a site in the gamens; i2) those 
designed for the promenade ; (8) these adapted for 
setting up against the RL-foriiiers’ Wall. In the 
third group wort> includctl designs giving nunps or 
staircases to the Rue de la Croix Rouge or to the 
Pronieiiado do la Treillo. The third group, which 
gave scope (or the monumental utilisation of the 
Wall, commended itself to the jury as the moat 
satisfactory. The first prize (10,000 francs) was 
awarded to No. 62, under the motto “ Le Mur." 
The jury were unanimous tliat this design oflTers 
the best solution architecturally, possessing as it 
dues that charaoter of dignity and severity which 
the memurial should present, and by reason also 
of its adaptability to the site given and the distri¬ 
bution of tho sculpture. The models of the figures, 
however, lacked the fine senlptuml (lualitios present 
in some of the other designs, notably Nis. II, 2(3, 
and IH, and the jury advise arrangements l>eing 
ma<le with the autbura of these designs in older that 
the best aoulptiira tho competltioQ has called forth 
may be available for the monument. The authors 
of No. 62, the selected design, are MM. Sfonod it 
Laverriere, architects (Lausanne); Tailleus X- 
Duhuis,architects (Lausanne); Beymond,sculptor 
(Paris). The second prize (C(X)0 francs) went to 


design No. -II, whose architectural, and especially 
sculptural, qualities were commended; the anthers 
are MM. H. P. Neuot, architect; Paul Landowski, 
sculptor: and Henri Bonefaard, sonlptor, all of 
Paris. Prizes of 2(XH) francs were awarded to 
design No. 1, Guido Bianconi, sculptor (Turin); 
No. 2, Paul llecher, sculptor (Berlin); No. 8, 
Edmond Fatio,architect (Geneva), aided by Adolphe 
Thurs, architect (Paris), and Seysses, sculptor 
(Paris); No. 16, H. Janos, sculptor (Budapest); 
No. 2(3, Charles Plumet. architect (Cirey, France), 
and De Niederliauseii Rodo, sculptor (Berne); 
No. 27, P. Heartier, architect (Paris), coUabnrator 
(}. Tborimbert, and F, Sicard, sculptor (Paris), 
collaborator L. Bartdis; No. '<2, Joan Fiault, 
architect, and .4ndri< Veriuarv, scnlptor, both of 
Paris. 

The late David Gostling [F.'. 

Mr. David Gostiing, who died on the lOth Sep- 
teiiilier last, aged sixty-nine, passtnl into the 
Institute in the Class of Proficiency of the old 
Voluntary Examination in the year 16(38, and was 
elected Fellow in 1878. During bis forty-throe 
years' practice in Bombay he was largely engaged 
m the designing and erection of cotton mills, and 
with his partner, Mr. James Morris, now retired to 
England, was rtspuiisihle fur the design and con¬ 
struction of the fullowring, among other build¬ 
ings in that city:—The Standard Offices, Green’s 
Restaurant, the Gymkhana Chambers, the Free 
Church, The Times of India premises, the Jewish 
Synagogue, the Tata Palace, Whiteaway Laidlaw’s 
premises, aiul the Army and Navy Stores buildings 
in Itomhay and Calcutta. Mr. Gostiing enjoyed a 
great reputation os an expert witness in the Indian 
Gonrts, and fur many years was a Government 
nominee on the Bombay Corporaliun. The practice 
founded by Mr. Gostiing is now carried on by 
^IcAsrs. Chiunbers ami Fritchley, both of whom are 
Fellows of the Institute. 

The late Leopold Eidlitz [//un. Cerr. 11.]. 

In the Architectural Record (New York) for 
September and October, under the title ‘*.4 Great 
.4merican Architect," Mr. ^lontgoroery Schuyler 
surveys the career of Leopold Eidlitz, who died in 
New York on the 22nd March last Mr. Eidlitz 
was bom in Prague, 29th Ylarch 1828, and was 
educated in his nativo city and oiterwrards at the 
Vienna Polytechuiqne. While undergoing training 
for the calling of a land steward, for which he was 
at first destineil, his imagination iMcaroefireil with 
the possibility of doing greater work than the orec- 
tiuu of the hunihle clou of building which would 
(all within the province of a land steward. With 
the intention of taking up architecture as a career, 
ho wont to New Y’ork in IH-l.S, and entered the 
office of Richard Upjohn, the pioneer of the Gothic 
Revival in America. After a few months he became 
associated in partnership with a young Bavarian, 
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Mr. IHcsch. a Grand Prix of Munich, and the two 
collaborated in the deaiftn of SL (lonrge's Cburob, 
Now Y<irk. Hii) partner falling 111, the work waa 
executed entirely under Eidlita’a auperinteiideuco, 
and be bocaiue the rocugniaal architect of thccliurcli. 
The popular ancoeaa of the building wan immediate 
and striking, and with that suocesa young EidlilK 
found himself fairly launched as a Gothic practi¬ 
tioner. In IHoO and for ycani afterwards, to lie n 
Gothic nrchitoct was to bo a church architect, and 
Eidlit/’s practice at this period was confineil almost 
exclusively to ecclesiastical work. Of the thirty or 
more churches fur which he was responsible in 
vnri lus parts of the country, his ackiiowledgeil 
masterpiece is Christ Church in Ht. Louis, after- 
wanls the Episco|)el Cathedral. This building, 
which Charles Kingsley describeil as “ the most 
chiirchly ” cliurcb be hiul seen in America, ia a 
piece of skilful and scholarly Gotliic in which |Ik‘ 
Bcholarlinesa by no means exciuilos individuality. 
A buildi^ of Eidlitr’s of a totally different 
character is the Jewish synagogue in Fifth .\venue, 
the most conripicuoiis and probably the must 
nuiritoriouB of the works of its author which still 
stand in New York. The building is an attempt 
to combine Gothic structure with Saracenic de¬ 
coration. including in that term carved and mouldiKi 
as well as eulooi^ ornament. The result is a 
fusion of styles real and complete, not only in the 
exterior, but in the interior, whore occur such 
technical inoomiiatibilitieii as a regular round-arched 
triforium amid Alhandires<iue decoration, and 
minareU crowuMl with Gothic foliated finials. 
Mr.. Rchuyler devotes several {lagus to appredauve 
criticism of ifr. Eidlitz’s secular work—the 
.American Exchange Hank; Tlie Continental Hank; 
The Proilucc Exchange; The Academy of Mnsie in 
Brooklyn—destroyed by fire in 1908; I'he l)r 7 l>ock 
Sarirtgs Bank—still, after a full goni-ration, re¬ 
maining the chief architectural oniament of the 
Bowery. 

Mr. Eidlitz was elected an Hon. Corresponding 
Mcndier of the Institute in 1898. In the protiuus 
year he presented a Paper to tlie Institute on “The 
Educational Training of Architects," which was 
reail and discussed at the Gcnontl Meeting of the 
1st March 1897 iJoumtAL, 4th March l897j. 

Architects' Technical Bureau. 

A meeting of the Architects* Technical Bureau 
was held on the 24 th ult. at tlieir Offices, Blooms¬ 
bury Mansions, Hart Street, when the autumn 
and winter programiiie was discussed. Among 
matten hronght forwanl wasaprup isal to organic 

K fiscal conferences between archltecte and 
iding manufacturers (or the purpose of eliciting 
the views of architects oa to the Letter architectural 
treatment of dcsigiu and fitments produced by 
manufacturers. An instance in point is the almost 
total disregard of architectural feature in an every¬ 


day commodity such as a gas-stove. The Com¬ 
mittee also discussed means for giving aasistance 
to architect Buhscrihera in dealing wiUi the mass 
of literature sent them from manufoctiinirs. .A busy 
man has not the time to search through tins 
heterogeneous uuois for wliat is likely to kt of 
interi'st. with the resull that MubjocU of real Value 
ore (ussed over. Committees are suggeetod to 
select thnsc subjecte that an* of sufficient merit to 
warrant an architect’s attention, and to send to 
the snbscriliers this inform itiou in a sUtudanlised 
form fur filing in a folio to lie supplied by thu 
Bureau for the piirp me. It is statetl tltut the 
Bureau ia receiving the support of a large number 
of architects and iiianu^tiirers, the mil of 
subscribera exceeding one thousand. Since the 
last meeting the Bureau has dealt with sonu‘ three 
hundred Imiiiiries from arohitecte rerjuiiiug iii- 
(omiAtiiin on building materials, specialities, Ac. 
The Bureau is organising a conference between the 
manufacturers of ga8-ap[Miralua, as represented by 
the Society of British Gas Imliistries, in con- 
muedon with the Imilitutiau of Gas Engineers. 
The Secretarj’ of the Bumau is Mr. F. B. Gould 
WUls [.-1.;. 

Proposed Intematiooal Memorial to Aogustiu 
Saint-Gaudens. 

Tim American Institute of Arcidteota are ar¬ 
ranging to hold an exhibition of the sculptural 
work of Augiislua Haint-Gaodens during their 
annual oonreution on the loth, 16th, and I7tli 
Itecciubcr next; and on the opening day the 
.American Institute will bold a memorial meeting 
in appreciation of his fame. In a circular letter 
oddrus^ from the Institute reforunce is made to 
the univo^I esteem in which the genius of Saint- 
Gamlens is held, and the principal art societies of 
the vrorld—painters, sculptora, and architects— 
are invited to send for the occasion a short tribute 
showing their appriviation of bis work. 

The Examinations. 

1 ho Council, acting on the recommendstiou of 
the Board of Examiners, have decided to hold 
the Preliminary and Intermediate Examinations 
for LiverMil candidates at the L’niversity of Liver¬ 
pool, under the auspicea of the University. 

The Council have appointed a Committee to give 
further consideration to the list of Inioks recom- 
iiiendid to students preparing for the Institute 
Examinations, which was printed in the last 
number of the JouititAi.. The list will be with- 
held from publication in tbe Kalemuaii pending 
the Committoe's report 
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KI'VIEWS. 

INDIAN ARCHITECTUKE. 

The Tmiterial G<u*lte<er of India, TK* Troliun kmp%n, 

Vid. n. Uatirriatl. Knf t'JUion, Publttlud under 
the autliorUu of Hi* Majettt'* Seentary State for 
Imtia *n CauneiL dro. iJww. IIMW. Pr*M Ci. net. 
[TV Clarendpa Pn**, Or/urd. 

TUifl sectind volume of the Iiaperiol Clw»tteer 
of Indi* deals with the hifltory of the InhabitAnts 
of India and their works,—from prehistoric times 
to the appointment of the Earl of Min to as 
Viceroy,—as revealc<l by indigenous epigraphy, 
coinage, litemture, and architecture, besides in¬ 
cluding concise accounts of the European scltle- 
moiiU and Dritiah rule. The work bos been done 
in fourteen olmptors, eocb practically complete in 
itself, by ton different outhors, but so edited as to 
read conaocutively with little overlapping. The 
matter, of neoeasity, is oseee*lingly condensed, but 
at the same time'the tmrorunt historical land- 
m&rks are well acccntwiUMl* 

Turuio); to the chapter on Luflian Architocture, 
by James Burgess, what strikes one mist is that 
he has approached his subject from the architfl- 
lomcal aiul historical, and not so much from the 
arohitecturaU stamlpoinl. Naturally tins ^d thr 
two chuptcrs on Iniluui arcbirol^yf hy \incent 
A. Smith, suffer from lack of illustratitm, but 
die roadcr is asked to refer to Fergnssoirs grott 
work on Indian and Eastern nrehitocttirc, which « 
really indispenaalde while perusing these chapters. 

Incidentally the peoples of India and all those 
interested in the preservation and study of mitive 
architectmv should be grateful U) the Ooverumou 
of India for the noble work the Archa'iilogical 
Survey is carrying out in this direction and it is 
to lie hopeil that a survey on somewhat sunilar 
lines will be soon inauguraKsl to deal with the 
iiistoricnl monuments at home. - , , , , 

Ikvlh author* lay stress mion the fart tliat early 
works were gruatly influenced by the architecture 
of the Near East, dating from afUT the cami»ign 
of Alexander tlw Creat, in the fourth century 
B.C., until the time when Buddhist architecture 

matured. ... » i. _i n 

Before commencing the history of the art J r. 
Burgess gives his definition of architecture. It 
is Hoiiiuthiug more lluin the mere art of bmlding 
in any form; and, if a definition is rciiiirwl, it 
must 1)0 that it is the fine art of designing and 
constructing ornamental buildings m wood, stone, 
or other material, f t is thus djstinot from common 

building <>r civil engineering. 

was from the earliest times the construc¬ 
tive material of Burma, Ohin^ Ja^, ami 
remaimHl so even as late as the fourth wnlury 
H.r. ThU material can 1 hi traced in the designs 
of the Sttuchl gateways U< the second largest of 
the Stupas. Those Stiipas, or fiineml tumuli, wen? 
cuustrncted in great numbers, together with large 


stone conimemorative pillars, by Asoka the Great, 
King of Magadlia or Behflr; he was the first 
important sovereign to be converted to Buddhiw, 
and, like the later Christian convert, Constantine, 
was a great religious builder. The remaining 
pillars set np bv him have a great likeness to earlier 
Assyrian anil I’ersian sculpture, which apiiears to 
indicate that it was through this influence that 
these forms came. The Stupas were at first only 
small in size, and oontainsd relics of Buddha and 
bis disciple*. The largest and secoml largest at the 
Silnohl-Kfinilklieda Stupas are given as accepted 
examples of the Asoka pattern. “ On a low circular 
drnm a heniispherkal dome was constructed with 
a procession iiaih round the latter, and over the 
dome a box-like structure enrmonnted by an 
umbrella and surronmleil by a stone railing. Ronnd 
the driiiii was an open passage for circmnamlmla- 
tioD, and the whole was enclosol by a massive roil 
with gates on four rides." Wo were curious to see 
how a dome was constructed in India at this early 
pcriml, ami referred to the plan and section given by 
Fergusson. It was found to bo nothing more than 
outwanl appearance. The structure has a solid 
core of brick, laid in mud, with the exterior sur¬ 
face lined with stones having their faces depressed. 
True domes were not eonstmcteil in India until 
after the Muhammadan conquwt. 

Sculpture was lavished upon llie stone railings 
and gateways, lint alway.s ki^eping in reiiicinbmnce 
wiHslon construction ; and oven at the present 
ti'UG wixkIgu coiidtruction of thoa© fbaturcs oin bo 
met with in the villages of liajpntanA. Tlw 
carving in those early Stupas is decidedly, accord¬ 
ing to Vincent Smith, infliionood by llio Alexan¬ 
drine school of sculpture, and ho asfa the reader 
to comisire Professor (lardnor's description of that 
sculptnre with the piiblishe.! plates illustrating 
the Sanchl reliefs. 

Gneco Romon iutlucnoe was continued into and 
developed in the Kushon perioil. a.d. OG-SrM). 
The inflneiico was strongest shortly before the 
destruction of Palmyra in a.d. ‘272, when the Indian 
kingdoms were in active commercial and occa¬ 
sional dipliiinatic relations with the Roman 
Empire; conseiiuontly “Indian Buddhist seulm 
ture in the Punjab is often liardly distinguisliahle 
from contemporary [tagan works at Palmyra or 
Chriitiaii works at the Catacomlw.’' Even the 
Corinthian capital in its most florid form is to lie 
found. 

The principal examples fall under two in* 
flnonces the Gandhiira, which sw-ms to have 
come westward, and the Aroanivati, which prob* 
ably reocheil India by way of the sea, the former 
representing the osnal style of the Oni-eo-Roman 
sarcophagi, the latter an adapUtion of the Antonine 
•levelopmcnt of the Alexandrian art. These typw 
of sculpture and the early cave temples, with tlieir 
interesting Ewjailos, are clearly descrilied. 

By about the fifth century the “ Gnw»-Roman' 
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forms have passed, and a natiouaJ tyjw has been 
evolvwl. This is called the GupU stvle. which 
embraces from a.u. Sly to 520. and is imuied from 
the then principal ruling dj-nasly. The soin.- 
general character of the temples at this period pre¬ 
vailed all over Hitidnstaii, and continued with 
modifications to the liluhamniadan oonquest. 

Columns were a great feature in tie internal 
design ; the shafts were round or of sutoen or 
mo«- sides, pilasters were ornamented upon them 
standing upon high »]uare bases, and sometimes 
a ^b<^. The capit^ were richly foliak>d, tlie 
foliage fiiUiug down from the four corners. The 
spires were simple in outline, and rose vertically 
at first, and cnrveil inwards towards the summit, 
which was always capped by a lax^ circular 
Hut^ disc supporting a vase, whilst Uie surface 
of tlie lower was covered with a peculiar sort of 
horseshoe diawr. The elaborate storied towers 
were of later ^te. The plan bad developed into 
a nave and side aisles, sometimes double, with 
windows lighting the aLdi‘>, which were impossible 
with the rock-cut chapels. The etila for the 
iiiug^e was given a semicircular base, also seistrated 
frtim the outer wall by the continuation of the 
aisles in the pasj^e for circumamhnlatiun: this 
passage also waa lighteil from without. In front 
was a porch, and nund the whole was a raised veran¬ 
dah on s<iaare pillars and plain bracket capitals. 

The soiitliern portion of India, from the sixth 
or seventh c«ntury, develope«l a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent tyjie, known as l>ravidian. One of die 
best known grou(i8 of tuonomenU is that of the 
ifrimallapiiram Haths, or ** seven |iag«Mlas," on the 
sea shore, to die soudi of Madras, and the rock- 
cut example at Kllora. Oencrally s{ieaking, in 
this style die shrine is .joito insignificant, while 
each siibtie<]ucnt court surroaDiling it is larger and 
more decorated than the preceiiiiig one. 

The uiosijiies of the Muhaniiiiadan comttierors 
were at first, \.i». 120i( 1220 , ronstnicted of the 
materials of Hindu and .lani temples, some¬ 
times with comparatively slight olteralioiw. such 
as, to a colonnade of a templr court, little more 
was addid than a wall on the west side fitteil widi 
imhriibs and kiblars, and the icmoval of the idol 
shrine. In other iuKlances they demolished the 
temples, hut re UHt«l the materials by placing 
column above column (in some cases even three 
tiers), thus obtaining gn ster height. 

, arches to these I'orly moeijaes which the 
Mnliammadans seem to have insislwl uiwn are 

built after the system of the Hindu domes, vix. _ 

of horixontal courses as far as practicable, and 
then closed by long slabs meeting at the apex—an 
evidence that the workmen were Hindus. Kariy 
111 the fourteenth century tlie builders hod discanlod 
the imiUlion arch and had learned Ui construct 
archea. Their architecture luu] now developed 
into a new and complete stylo of its own. Those 
intereateil in this exijuisite development of urchi- 


t«ture could not do Isitter than refer for informa¬ 
tion to these pages. The finest mausoleums and 
mo8<ines were erected between the fourteenth and 
the middle of the Si<veoteenth oenturies. 

Some description of ordinary domestic architec¬ 
ture should perhaps have been iiicludsd in this 
chapter; but, nevertheless, in spite of this slight 
omission, we would reonminend those who consult 
the books enumerated in the bibliography at the 
end of the chapter to refer to the preceding pages 
and ulitain there tlie latest information on the 
particular style desired. 

AKTHI B K. {lEXnRBHOX, M.H 4 - 


LI.GAL 

Xrchitect's Fees ; Contract oot nniler Seal. Liability 
repuduted. 

I October.* ewe ww beard before 

Ja^e LumI UilMin In which on orrliitecl, Mr. Ctuulc* 

Topeluun P»ri«h Connell 
1 10 I7i. Id. tor work diwic ilurinc ihe yn*ru iao5 to 1907 
The dtfMire ww th*l no eantracl me entered into by the 
ConiKli antler aeal execoted at a meetinf; of the Cooneil 
pursnwit to the IxxalOovemment Art. IK 94 . It aptwored 
iriAt lh» Cmtidl tvopoaeJ to make a rood roamj the «ea 
fronte and Mr. Colo wa« uiiitroc{e<l to pivpara plaiu anil 
■peeifiralM^ Hr did im. eml •iihwijaently the Council 
wMled to Uishlly alter the piano, and provide tor a rood 
of terentT feel Instead ol IreC Mr. tVdr altered 

bU pUns Mordlngly. Tlie esUmated ooat wo* £1.135, 
and cltwgetl £16 17., Id., about 1{ per eeriL 

riie CouneU uffrred him /1((, which he ivtiued. 

Coonoel for the tlelrndanu. in setting op the plea lluit 
no oontrmct wai i«ntcr«tl into unilrr Mai, staWHl that th«y 
buond to make tliii defence. A sub committee Imd 
•ppcnicd; tliej bed oanferred with Mr. Cole, ami 
Uien pUns were prepared and sabmitted to the County 
Lonnrtl. Although the work w«s doae in lllfW. Mr. Cole 
did not send in his bill till April 1U(I7. nod the nirmben 
*•*« were nut the same a* in 

I Wlo. They were therefore in onawkwanl poolthm. for they 
stoml a chaii» of bting sarrhnTijed. The plan ww tor 
a roeil. and lb*' I'arish Connri] h.il no power to 
moke a rood. ' 

The inint aas then arRiie.1 w to whether Ibe 1‘arish 
r<.uneU had power Uj do the work, ami it ww itate.1 for the 
deletulMU that the County C4>UDril refused the Parish 
C^ncll Imre to bormw the requited otnounl, and that this 
wwed that tlie lotlrt liody were *tleni|itins *0 do sotne- 
Ihitig wf/ro rlrrf. 

Counsel tor Uie plaintiff oontrmlrd Uial the Improve¬ 
ment rrmirl he limuglit under the head of reereatioo 
jp-ound or public walk, in liie matter ol wliirli a Polish 
tvuiicit bod power 

Til.. Jm^e. baying leriewod eaeet on the point, sold lie 

**” *" “"l^ntion of the 

plaintiff s counMl. It seemed to him a ter> inMnitakle 

r^.it connected with the l*arish 

t^bll’ " • tw'Icman. end giving him a lot ol 

ouble. and then, when the time eoinr to pay, they derided 

:,;"h «»their^iers.^ He ww 

h^ Pari not within the jurifclirtioo ol 

the I *rwh Council, and he ww hound to give judgment tor 
delend^U Mr. Cole hml m, rUim atialnst tlTlSnid. 
Council, hut be would wy nothing about other people. 
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Originality of Mr. Botglum's Work, 
006; Sketoli of his Carmr and 
Frodocliona. i6,; Model for Hlieridaii 
Slatne, 013; Models for 1*111100100 
UnlYciTUty, ih. ; Other Sculptor*’ 
Work in Gotliic Architecturo. ib.; 
in Classic and Itemiisnance. 014 ; 
Oronps (or the Karrisbuig Capitol, 


Q13; Jellerion Daris Memorial at 
lUchmnnd. Va, i6,; Commercial 
Combination, ib. ; American Sculp¬ 
ture In I'aris, Cult of the 
lliilenui. ib.; Poverty of our English 
SculptOTE, 610. 

Amiens Cathedral and Mr. Goodyear's 
“ Bcllnementa." Stt Aacmtnc. 
Tcasi. KaruiEllDiTi. 

Ancient Mnnuments, Preservstion of. 
HO. 363. 60H, 538, S3U, 58’i. 964. 

.VmlsriMiii, J. Manvicar: BctUlon of 
Charter and By-Uaa W w/v- 

Angel. It i.: lUvisloo of Charter and 
By-laws, 100; Itoads (review), ii34. 

Annual Dinner, at Biitel Mitropole : 
List of those I’resent, 503 ; Speeches 
by Sir .Lston Webb, .504; Stuart 
M. Samuel, M.P., ib.; Sit Law¬ 
rence A1n>a.Tailema. 505; Sir 
Schomlirre JleDonnelJ, ib.; The 
{’resident, 6tMi, <508 ; Loonftril 
SUikea, 507 ; Cam Gilbert, t/i. 

.Annual Kepoita of Council and Stand- 
ing Cuuimittees. 38U; PUcussion 
on, 4ti‘i. 

.AppointmenU, llunoon and, 10, 70, 
876. 608. 

Architect* and the Territorial Army, 
470. 

ArchltecU’ Benevolent Society; An- 
niial Beport. 350; Concert (or, 413. 

.Arehilecte' llcmnncration: The Insti- 
tuts Scale, ‘177. 

Architects. Tcohnieal Bureau for, 140, 
6,54, 

.Architectural Association; .Annual 
Dinner, 3fi4. 

ArehUectural Composlllon (rerifwj. 
501. 

Architectural Copyright. 5W, 017. 

AarstTetTrasi. BanxKMnrrB: 

1. A Bek,t to Mb. Bubo* [Wm. 
H.Ooodjasr].-Title of Mr.Bilwn’a 
Paper, 17; Cause oI Its Insidra- 
tiun, ib. ; Limllatlon of Field of 
Inuttiry, ib.; Mr. Biloon's Alleged 
Bibliography. 18; Starting-point for 
Examination of Meduevai Asym¬ 
metry, ib.; .Architectural Invugtiga 
tiun «•«^ndcmns•l on One Assertion, 
ib.; Phenomcua not Imaginary or 
AocidenUl. lU . Mr. Bllson'* Claasi- 
Dcation, »b„ ’AA: Pcrspcelive lUn 
•ion* in Mi«li»val Arohiteelure, 30 ; 
Ulncrtation* ignorvd by Mr. Bilson. 
ib.; Mr. Biutin on Variations from 
Sytnmclrionl Itegularity, *31; Irro- 
gularitios of Arcades in Itaiian 
Chinches, ib.; M. Choisy on Aiym- 
Duirics. ‘33: Mr. Bilson’s Otniisioni), 
33; The Faesde of Pisa Cathedral, 
34; 8, Ambnigio at Genoa, ib.; 
Moosurementeal Spiral Slaircaaeof 
Leaning Tower of Pita, ib.; Great 
Strlngconrsc of Pisa Catliedral, 
45; “OhlHluo" and “Dedocled'' 
Pbuif, ‘36 ; Soggratiuu re Deflected 


Northern Choir^ 37; Optical Illu¬ 
sions and Variation from Symmatiy, 
ib.; .Analogies suggested by Ol>li()os 
Plana, 28 ; Kkiti of Mediaral 
Masoni. it.; Accnnite Surveying 
of “ Complicated" PUns, 3U : -A 
Carious (joestion raised, SO; Story 
of the Architect of Metx, ib.; Con¬ 
tention rr Deflections of Alignment, 
ib.: Topic of Borizontal Curve*. 

31; The Edinburgh Exhibition, ib.; 
A’ertical Curra, 3‘J; Borsashoe Form 
in Nave Construction, ib.; GenerM 
Scepticism anticipated, 33; Vault¬ 
ing Tlirust at Amiens, 34; Cathe¬ 
dral of Trnni, ib.; Abutments and 
Outward Slopes, B5; Bepairs and 
Accidents at Troyes, ib.; The 
Verticals of Notre-Da^. ib.; Rx- 
Hmples of Oat*a^l DiverKenec, 36; 
Nava Vaulting of Salnt-Boml, 37 
’’ Out of Plumb.” ib. ; Contention rr 1 
Wiilening System, 46 ; Mr. Bilson’s 
Error in lyuoting Beauvais, ib.; 
Iron Cable in I'riforinm at Amiens, 
ib.; ” Sighliug on a Plumb-line,” 

41; Ofliiand Estimate of Diver¬ 
gences at Amiens, 43 ; Drawings of 
the Suothem Crosaiiig Piers, ib.; 
Accuracy of Other Dmwings, 45; 
HeasutemenU ol Araien* Nave and 
Ctosaing, ib.; Spreading of Amiens 
Nave, 47; Tranaepta at Amiens, 

48; M. Durand's Views, ib.; Certi- 
fioate* of Cathedral Arobiteete. 49; 
Throe Distinct Optical Illusions, SI. 

n. Amies* CatusiiBsl siu> Mb. 
Goodixjui'* ” BrnsEMBSTS ” : A 
RErnixneB [John BilsonJ, 84. 

ni. CoBBEarnsiiBsca : Edward S. 
Prior. 79. 180; C Enlmrt, 14’2; 1 
F. W. Deas, ib., 311; F. M. Simp¬ 
son, 310; G. A. T. Middleton, 311; 
Wm. H. Goodyear, 311, '284. 
Archllectar«l Sketches, Exhibition of, 
78. 

.Architectural Student*, Book* recom¬ 
mended to, 617. 

Arelilteotural and Topographical 
Suctety. 454. 

AnmiTECTt'BE, A Thbeetoiji ABrEcr 
or: TaxtimoB, Ciubsctmb, 

ISM [B- Ueathcoto StaUuun],—The 
Great and Permeating Tr^tion. 
866; The Expresaion of Architec¬ 
tural Dignity and Bofinenient, 366; 
Clasalc OrderBnildings, ib.; Vienna 
Parliament llonse, Sii7; German 
Parliament Bouse, ib.; Moses Gal- ' 
Ueta. Paria, ib.; Grand Palais dec 
Arte, Paris. 868; British Museum I 
“Cseiess Colonnades," ib.; The I 
Petit Palais, ib.; I’ylona on Bridge | 
acrossthe8elne,S6U;Wall-oolunins . 
ol the Cok'seenm, ib.; Examples of | 
Use ol the Columnar Order, ib.; 
Dertnition ol " Character," 370; ' 
Various Buildtnga eontrasted, ib.; 
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Mulliplielt; of DoUU iDcffaetin, 
S72; Trutmcnl of Towera, 373; 
Chmnctei in Spires, 374: OeaiKn 
indieatinc IHirpoM of s Uailding, 
it.; l«ek of Distinotion In Uovrm- 
mcnl Offieos, 376; Relation of Edj- 
6 n to U» Sits. 37S; Combination 
of Classical Trailition with Cbarso- 
ter, 87H; A Remarkabis Stmljr lor 
tbr Ant Liverpool Catbodial Cam> 
petition, it.; Tbe Effort for “ Ori- 
ginalitj," 379; Architactnral MnaJ' 
imn neciiod, it.: Gorman Architects 
as Trachera, SSO; Poatibilil; of 
Freedom of Architertiiral Ideal. SSI. 

IHtrutnon: 8b Aston Webb, 
SHS; John Slater, 383; The Fresi. 
dent. it.; The Aatbor, it. 

Arehltaetun, Ailvancaucnt (d British 
(correspondence), 384. 

Arm H ii ecir ec la a Fm Act [J. I.,. 
Rall].--Parpo«e of the Eii^nce 
of Architectural Boeietiat. 333; 
Definition of Architecture, it.; 
Proportion the Sole Uclhod of 
Arcnileeture, 34U: Propartions of 
Greek Arehilcelurc, 341; Influrnoe 
of Custom and Trulitiou, 343; 
Wooden Architecture, it.; Con* 
sideration of Gothic Arehitecture, 
it.; TTiUfomiitjr the Standard of 
Bnildlnc Excellence. 343; Tbe 
Stone Vault, it.; Tomrs and 
Spires, it.; Development of the 
French Catheilral Plan, 344; Con- 
eeious and UneottMlaos Art, it.; 
Quality of I^ctnresqneness. 346 ; 
Relation of Arehitecture to Con- 
■tmetioo, it.; Architecture the Art 
of Consbudional Idea. 34fi; The 
Arch and Its Abatment, 347; Re¬ 
lation of Architecture to Nature, 
it.; The Iiaw of Gravitation. 348; 
Egyptian Arehilartim. it.; The Law 
of Growth, it.; Tbe Flaniboyant 
Churches of France, it. 

Architecture of Greece and Rome (re. 
view). 170. 

Architsetars. Uononn Examination. 
Mfe Hoxnnu Kx«iiuiaiio!c. 

Arrhttectun. I'rotxMcd Diploma In, at 
Cambridge, 337, 411. 

Arehltoetura. The Public end, 019. 

Art Standing Committee, Report of. 
394; Planning of Town F.xtcn- 
■lone; Reverley Miii.«ter: Crnsby 
Hall: Waterloo llridge, 3V1; Poet 
Office and other lluitdings. South 
Keruington ; Stewklev Church ; 
tllaminated, iVo., .Invertisenicnt 
SIgna S9&; Election of, and Vote* 
Polled. 478, 4 H 4 ; Council Appoint- 
menti, 684. 

Arthur Catei Prlie, 300.336,373,359. 

Ashpitel Priu, in, 307, 369. 

ANtMOSo or Com r c T tn o ai i. —Beeola- 
thms end Discusiion on. 399; 
Hcrbcrl W. Willa 399. 303, 34M; 
A. W. 8. Cruae. 301, 804; George 
Hubbard, 901 * 97 .; F. Chatierton, 
301; H. Hvathcote Statham, 301 ; 
Maurioc B. AdamB,Bbl; The Presi¬ 


dent. 301 tjg .; O. A. T. Middleton, 
901; Edmund Wimperla 901; Ed¬ 
win T. HaU, 303, 903 ; Wm. Wood¬ 
ward. 303; A. IL Jemmett, 339. 

Aseocialea. Ebotion of, 106, IKQ, 308, 
484. 

~ At Hnroea,"ThFpmulflnt'a 338 , 4 n. 

Athena British Schiinl at, 373. 

Anditors* Report. 403. 

Amlitors lUOH-9, Election of. 478, 481. 

B 

Back to tbe Back Land (review), 3H0. 

Ralncs-Hewitt, F. T. ; Dty rol In 
Timber, 613. 

Balt. J. L.; AacMmurrar u> a Fisa 
Ait. 339. 

Rasuoi'ii ViUAUB AavncM iHippolyte 
J. Blanc j.—Better ConditiaQs for 
the Insane, 300; Necessity of Class!- 
ficatioa, 16 .; Methods of Treat¬ 
ment, ill.; Tam Types of A^om 
Contrasted, 810; Site of Bangour 
A»ylnm, ifi.; Plan suhmitted, 311; 
Disposition ol Various Buildings. 
16 .: Expeiue entailail to Render 
Estate Suitable, 313; Tbe Drain, 
age System, t 8 .; Hfoiting and 
VenUlatlon, 313 ; Accummuda- 
tluu ol Uomea 314; tVal 4 ir.chHeU 
anil Lavatories, Ui ; Bethrnami 
ami Steam Supply, ifi.; Wimhiw 
Openings, A. ; Power-statlim and 
Worluhop>,316 ; Tbe Bakery, 316; 
Kitchen and StoTM. A.: Wash¬ 
house and Ijaundry, 317; Female 
Indusbiol Colony, A .; FarmstcaiL 
ing. ib.: Male Induibial Colony. 
810; Medical SnperinUodsni'sBcsi- 
dence, 16 .; Nurses' Hotne, ib.; Hoe. 
pital. 530; Mortuary, ih.; CIcaed 
Villoe, ill.; Administrative Block, 
•b.; Reereathm Hall. 831; General 
ObeorvatUuis, ib.; Advantages of 
the Cottage System. 333; Material 
of Buildings, 333; Cost ol Recently 
Erecled Asylums, ib.; CocI of Han- 
gour Asylum, ib.; Architect's First 
Doty in Designing an Asylum, ib. 

IHMeuukin: Ovotge T. Hlne, ,134; 
Wm. Woodward, ib.; K. Perkins 
Pick, ib.; Matt. Garbntt. 336; The 
I’rnsident. 836; The Antbor, ifc. 

Berry, W, H. Atkin-: Safety Elite lor 
Theatres and otlier Phusa of Enter, 
talnment. 170; The lata Frank 
Garfield Johnson, 330; Tbe Annool 
Itepixt, 406, 408. 

tlilwn, John : Axixae CiTUKinuL san 
Ma. OooDitaa'a " BertaBarats," 
84 ; Mndlioval Bricka, 179. 

Blanc, lllppolyto J.: lUanoua Viu-iui 
A.Htl.CM. 809, 336. 

Dlumfisld, Reginald : Prixos and Stu- 
dentsfaipa, and Addrcaa lu Studeuta, 
336; Piopnsed Diploma in Arehitec* 
tore at Cambridge, ‘337. 

Board of Arcliiteetorid Education, Re¬ 
port of, 898; Standard Exanipla of 
Architectural Details tor Ktiulrnta. 
537. 


Boplkt, Oenioa FaanEama [F. M. I 
Slmpeon],—Two Great Worka, 146; | 
Introduction to Archileotiii*, ib.; . 
Partnenhip with Tltouiaa Garner. 
116; His Early Churrhes, ib.; 
St. Augtistlne'a, I’endtehuiy, A.; 
Chttreh of Hoar Crosa, .Slaffiird. 
•hire. 148; fsivc fur Gothic 
.\Rhlleetore. ib.; iVIncipal Later 
Churehea, 149; Hu Greatest Die- 
appointment : Truro Cathedral, ib.; 
Success in Competitlunt. 150, 153; 
IViniestic Work, 151; Delight in 
Deeuratiott, Ib'J; Distinguished Col¬ 
laborators. 163; Reason for Excel¬ 
lence of hie Work, 154 ; Litnltatlon 
of Pupils, 155; Travel and Study, 
156; Retentive MemoiT, ib.; Per¬ 
sonal Chataetsaistiee, ib.; ktnaiciao 
and Pint, 157; liAst of the Band ol 
-Goths.” 158. 

— Cnaaairoxnaaca; Manriea R. 
Adams, 309: G. A. Humphreya, ib. 

llotUeT. George Frederiek : obituary 
nottee, 13. 79: blemoir, 145. 

Rulluii, Arthur T.: The Woodearver 1 
at .SL Paul's. »Mt. ' 

Bund, Francis ; Tower* and Spire* 
rprirwl, 378; Chureh Furniture j 
review), 331; Ou Uu English Origin 
of the French Flamboyant, 356. 

Bricks, Early, Hi, 179. 

UBiroia or loamia. Til* AanuTMc- 
TCBB of (lYoL Deradord Phel.— 
.krehitertural Assets of Iionana, 
436; Medheral Monuments, lA.; 
ProducU of tbe Yietorian Art Move¬ 
ment, 4‘iG; Contrast of Foreign 
Capitols, lA; Glory of River 
Huunes, tb.; Number ol London 
Bridges, 437 ; Two Great Arrhltee- 
tnral Worka, ib.; Bridge-bniiding 
Eras, 488 ; A Pair of Great Masonry 
Brid^, 139 ; Rsviaw of BveulU M 
Architectural Faith and Hereelee 
on Olden Bridge •bultderi. ib.; 
Sucoeasioii ol Iron to Inheritance 
of Stun*. 490; Htruel Bridget, 
ill.; Fuaiibility id Vast Uridgv De¬ 
sign for Masonry. 431; Additional 
llridge* PreposM, ib.; BtilUble 
Sites, 441; Tower Bridge, ib.; Lon¬ 
don Rritl^. ib.; CaiuMm Street 
Railway Bridge, 443; Soutliwark 
Bridge, ib ; 84. 1‘atJ's Railway 
Ilriilge, lb. ; Ulackfriars Bridges, 
A .; Waterloo Bridge, 443; Charing 
Croea Railway Rri>)ge, ib.; West, 
minster and Lambeth Bridgee, tb,; 
VauxhaU llridge. 444 ; Graevenor 
Road Railway Briilgi’. <b.; Clialsea 
Saii|i«<iaion Bridge, ib.; Albert and 
Battersea Bridges, ib.; Wiwt lain- 
doo Railway Bridge, ib.; Wands¬ 
worth Uridga, tb. ; |*ulney Bridges. 
445; Haiiimaramith Briilge, ib. 

Msctitticn. H. IlMthcola 8ta 
lljam.44,6 ; W. E, Riley, 110 ; W,C. 
Copparthwaito. 447; Heuty T. Hare, 
ib.; The Author, 448. 

Bristol Cnivonity, Proposed, and Choir 
of .Architecture, 368- 
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llritiih AreUitMtnK. AAnnontnenl at 

2M-1, 

Drwlia.c. n.: IteriaMjn oi ChBrtarwiil 
Ur Um. Vi; How to KainuUe (t»- 
tI*w). iSH ; Litfhl mil AJf (r*Ti*w). 

wu 

Brrui, a ItMw: Tba Ute Oeorgn 

Fredoiiek BoJley. 11- _ 

Ituildinti ContatcU : ItuflJer l*nmJm« 
Iisbour onlr, 541. 

ButliUnx Material. Tire Tesis oo. 451. 
Buililinff Mortar*, iTB, 306. 

Uotlilinc Trade* Rihibillon I'oilet. 

rAi. 

Burtau. Technical, tor Arehltei'W. 140. 
Wl. 

Barlin«toD.l)o*on»Uir« CoJloctkm,atlO. 
liamel. J. J.: Tlte l*Tes*nl Condition 
ol 8l Paot'a Cathedral, 7(1. 77. 
UuamM Mawnao*.—Bevisinn of th» 
Charter and B.r-Uwa. 91; Houuara 
Euiuiiiatiun in Archilorture, 176 ; 
Aaneaaing of Competitionfi. 'iOO : 
Annual Klection*. and Vote* PoUed, 
IrtS. SceufioCnAaTJinAXDllr-iAW*: 
lloaorasEuJioiATUia; and Amm 
»» or Co n rar m oaft. 

Ity.UwB, Beviawn at CluaTra 

AKP UT*laWB. 

BtiAXTiai; CncacM**, .AaA-mTEi'TraAL 
laaeooiJturnxa w tBanr^T Tra- 
i|oair], 'Jtl. 

Byianti^ MoAale*. Uiacovery of. 416. 

c 

Oalrin Monument at Oancrra, Pro- 
{KMod. IA3, 311, 063. 

Camhrideo, Propoaed Diploma in 
Aroluteoture at, 237. 111. 

Cape Inatitute ol Architects, 14- 
CarTn, W. D. : l*rt*arcatum of Crashy 
llaU. 10. 

CBTAtA, hiciLT. Tur CAtwatiaAi. 
Cuiticn or [Oeorpe Hubbard]. — 
Importance to Arcbitcolural 8tu- 
di nta, 838; The Conquest of Sicily 
by the NortuanE, tA. ; AilwUon of 
the Pointed Arcli. 384; Oiurche* 
Built by the Sonnima, ib.; Poaitioo 
uf Cafalh. 3!M1 ; Bulldintn ol Ancient 
City, tb, : I.eg«nd relatinp to BniU- 
ln« ol the Calhodral, ib. ; Identity 
ol the Founder, ib. ; Oeiieral Plan, 
ib.; t(* fiothio Peonliaritio*. S!t7: 
Fiiat F.tamiilea ol Pointeil Vault¬ 
ing. ib.; Tlte Celalit Vanltins. 38 m ; 
Some Bare Cbareclcrittice. tb. ; The 
Special and Pradoeninaiit Ptuituro, 
ib.; CapitaU ol the Pillars, ib. : 
Morale Work. ib. ayq.; Ontudeur ol 
the Cufaia Cltrist, 841 ; Knrlchmcnt 
uf Ibc Kast Kiotit, 842; |■roae^«tion 
ol the thrirtinal InUrkrt, 343; Sl^j 
aity ol Windowa. ib,; Most Wall 
and Porch, ib.; Ancient Inaeriptiuna, 
844 sqa.; Bool ol Sara. 844; 
Natimudity ol Workmen Employed. 
34S; Maaona' Marks, tb.; I^itiun 
ol Cefalb in Hiitory of Oolhiu 
I Arehilceturc, 847: IbmaUaanco 
I Altar and Altar-piece. 84H; Tomb* 


of Konnan Kings, ib. ; An Authority 
on the Sicilian 1‘oinled Arch, ib.; 
Huterieal Instanoe ol Cannection 
between Kornian Provinces, 349; 
Special Pointa of Intereal. 350. 

/}iteuMi'm: W. Howard Seth* 
Smith. 301; Edmund Kirby. 852; 
MatLdarbutl, 863; B-IlienA Spiers, 

854; Henry T. Hare. ib.; The 
Author. 36.5, 3M7. 

Cltampneys. Basil: I’ropoaeil Diploma 
in ArchlKCture at Cambridge, 337. 
dwacter in Archltectura. See Aatm- 
TtCTVB*, .4 TnBJtKTOUt AeFSCT or. 
Charles, Ethel: Mcdiwral Castles of 
Germany (review), 8Mfi. 

Chabtcb Ajn> Bt-uaws, Bestsiosi or.— 
Propoeala ol the Conncil, 91 sqr/.; 
Amendments : Claie td Lioentiatea, 

WJ; AmendmanlH by G. A. T. 
Middleton. ««: Voting BitfliU of 
AaaoclateA, 100; Note on. 107, 
Oucunitm : Edsrin T. Hall. 90 
sQj.; 4. Maeviear Anderson, 00 
toe.: O. A- T. Middletim. 99 sgo.; 

C. U. Brodie, 09; U. Hardwlcke 
letngston. 100, 101, IIW; B. Stark 
Wilkinson. 100; U. 4. AnpcI. tb. ; 
Maurice B. Adame, 101; 4. Nuton 
Horafiibl. tb.; OeorKO Hubbard, 
102; W, Howard Seth-Smilh, ib.; 
Sir Aston Webb, ib.; W. B. 
Daridge, 103; A. H. Beid, 104. 105. 
Cbatlerton, F.: Aseeasing of Competi- 
tjnn. 301; Modern Bolldings (re¬ 
view), 413. 

Chcctharo. F. H.; The W oodcarver at 
St. Paal’i. 541. 

Chisholm, K. F.: Safety EiiU lor 
Thratrea, 172. 

Cuuurtvnmtcn Paioar, HAiirsaiua: 
The Curntn or nia Holk Tamm, 
TwittuAU [G. J. Ooomh*].—Sitna- 
lion, 5.57; Foundation. Ac., ib.; 
Legends conneeled srlth Its Hia- 
lory, 56S; Demolition Ol tlriginal 
Cliurch. ib.; Diseolntion of the 
Monaiteries, tb. : HUtoryol Present 
Uulldina : Norman. 600; Inception 
by Balph Flambard, ib, ; Traditional 
Plan, 501 ; Tlte Crypt*, ib.; Vain* 
ol the Tithe*. 562; Featurea of the 
Nave, tb,; Problem regarding 
Building of Tower, 668; The Tri- 
foria, lb. ; Features ol the North 
Tritorium, 304; The Aisles, ib. ; 
The Transcpla, ib. ; Petition ol 
SacrisUii’a House, ib, ; Bemoval ol 
Slone Vaulting, .566; FiirocutB ol 
ths TtwnscpU, .507 ; F.arly English ; 
Building Operations, ib. ; Insertion 
ol Windowa. ib.; Vaulting, ib. : 
Two Early Engl 1*1* Cliapcl*. 56 m ; 
Tbo Bovostry, ib. ; The Nurtli 
Porch. 569; Decorated: The lUiod 
Screen, 370; The SU.ne Betedoa. 
ib. ; Subject ol Sonlpturo ol Bete- 
doB, 672; PerpondieuW; The Laily 
Chapel and Tambe, ib.; St. Michael’e 
Loft. 678; EiUrior ol EaBlcrn End. 
ib.; Tlte Weatern Tosrer, 574; 
Preaenl Nave Bool. 375; The 


Choir, ib.; Fragments ol Modiarval 
Srainwl OlnM, 577; Choir Aisles, 
ib.; Four Chantries. 576; The 
Choir Stalls, ib.; Later Work arid 
Bestorations. 680 ; Materials used in 
the Building. >581. 

— Note on, 208. 

CIIBONICLE. - tlpeniiig General 
Meetiug. 13; The late George 
Fretlcriok BodU-y, B.A.. Boyal Gold 
MmUIIUI, iK 79; The New Insti¬ 
tute MeiUI, 14; .Allied Society at 
Ihe Cape, ib.; The Statutory Erw ■ 
inatiniu, 16 ; Natioital Begiatralion 
ot Plorobat*. ib.; Crosby Hall 
Preservation Scheme, ib.. Ill, 140. 

23tl, 378, SH-I. 479 ; Honours and Ap¬ 
pointments, 16, 79, 276. 608; The 
President, 78, 449 ; Mr. Macartn^ * 
Paper on St. Paul's. 78 ; The 
County Hall Competition, 78, 228; 
Preservation of Winchester Cathe¬ 
dral, 78. 175, 80.5; Exhibition of 
Arobitectural Sketrbea. 79; The 
late M. Emile Trelat. ib.; Liverpool 
Cathedral, ib.; The Eevtaed Charter, 
107; Eleclioin to the Fellowship, 
tb.; Bceignatioii ol the Secretary, 
it., 189 ; The November Examina- 
liona: Bosnlu and Pasaet. 1(J«; 
Tlie Aahpitol Priie, 111; Colonial ' 
Examinations, ib-, 456 ; The late 
Wailum Alexander Loognjots, 113; 
The Plenum System ol Halting and 
Ventil^ng, ib.; U.M. Oflloe oi 
Works and Belnloroed Concrete, 

187 ; The Flashlight Advotisement 
Nulsanoa. 140, 380 ; Eighth ^ter 
national Congroas of Arohitecta, ; 
Vienna. 1908, 140. 229. 838. 449 ; A ' 
Technical Bureau lor ArchiUcU. 140, 
65i; The Parting of the Ways, 173; . 
Huiioars Examiiuition in Arohilce- 
ture, ib.; The Annual Exiubitkin I 
of Prise Drasrings, 174; Tlie Exca^ 
vation ol Herculaneum. 176; 
SocMte Contnle de« Archltetlea 
Ftani;aia. ib.; The late Edward 
Georgs Haye*. ib.; Mr. Oldrieve’s 
Paper and Illustrations. 206 ; The 
Priiss and StudenUhipa, 1908 : The 
Council's Deed ol Award, ib.; Ur. 
Evans's Work and the Cretan Ex¬ 
ploration Fund, 907, ,509, 584; 
Scottish Historical Monuments, 
308 ; The late John Salmon Quilter, 
tb. ; TliB pTBsidenl's “ At Homes," 
328, 411 ; Tha Prises and Student- I 
ship*: Exhibition. ‘2‘48; The New | 
Secretary BI-B.A., tb.; ArchitecU 
and the 1‘rcvenDon ot Corruption | 
Act. 1906 ; Couneel's Opinbin, 8*49; 
Viiuishtng Ijundon, 230 ; Tlie late 
E. 1- Oaliaia. 331 ; Some Grinling 
Gibbons Carving, ib. ; Tlis Proposed 
Diploma In Arcliitocture at Cwm- 
briilge, 237, 411 ; Mr. Francis Fox's 
ISiper. 372; Tho Prise Drawings 
lor Exhibition in the Provlnees, tb.; 
The BriSsh Scliool at Alhsns, 273 ; 
Bnitding Mortars, tb.; The late 
Edvratd William Mountiord. '474; 
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The Ut* John Barnee Cobton, Y7S ; 
The late Sit James KjiowIm, 276; 
Sessional Paper for Meeting of 18lh 
April, 290; The lioTal Gold Medal. 
lOM. ti,. 327: AMesang of CampK- 
titioBs, 209; The International 
Competition tor the Peace Palaee 
at The Hague. 30t; Motor Expe¬ 
riments, nos; The International 
Drawing Congreee. 827; Traneae 
lions of the 1906 Congntsa. 329; 
The late Mr. D. K Dale: Distriet 
Htirvcyots, ih.; The late Utorge 
Alien Mansfield, th.; The late 
Frank Garfield Jackson. 8SU; Mr. 
W. J. Locke, i6,; The Woodcairer 
at 81 . Paul’s, i6.; Prizes and 
SlndsiiUhtps, 1909. 859; London 
CounW Council and the B.IJJJL, 
th.; *riie late Duke of rtcranshire 
—the BurUngton-Duvonahire Collec¬ 
tion, 960: The Housing and Town 
Planning Bill, 961. 450 ; Protection 
of Ancient Munoments, 962, 530; 
The Sister Arts, 963; Propoaed 
Bristol UniTsrsity and Chair of 
Ari'lutectare, i5.; The Kliakeopcare 
Memorial, i6.; The late Staphs 
Powlson Bees, 361; The Archi- 
teetoral Association, ; The Sew 
County Hall, tA; Proposed Calrin 
Monument at Oenora, 3<M. 458,511, 
658; The Baptistery of Florence, 31 * 5 ; 
The late C. F. lieeks, 986; .\nnual 
Elections: Kew Nominations, 410; 
Hpocial Elections to Fellosrahip. 
411; The Concrete Institute, 412; 
Kre-resistiug ITopertiei of Hein- 
forced CoDorete, ib., 452; Begu- 
latioos for lleinforced Cuncrule 
Coiistmotion,4l2; Architects’ Bene- 
rolent Society, 413; Dieeorety of 
Bnantlne Mosaicx. 16.; The Annual 
Elcotioni; Circularieing Members, 
449; Exhibition of M. Hulot’s Prix 
tie Borne Drawings, t'6.; Sofoiest^ 
Minister of Fine ArU. 450; Public 
OIDcea Sites Extension. 451; fcuth- 
wark Brulge, i6.; Fire TesU on 
Boilding Material. s6.; Failote of a 
Beinforeed Beam, 438; Mild Steel 
Embedded in Concrete, ib .; The 
Architectural and Tupographioal 
Society, 434; Screens and B^. 
lofu, O.,; MunidpaJ KihiWUon. 
456; The late J. J. Sterenson, 16.; 
The Annual Elections, 47H; Ths 
Ballot for Fcllowahip, i6.; Arehi- 
tecta and the Territorial Army, <6.; 
L.C.C. School of Buiiditig, 479, 
The late Julien Guadet, ib- ; ’The 
Church of Kainl-St'verin, Puris. 
IMO; The Iluyal ttold Meilal, 602; 
Mr. CulleuU'i Itotin nii'iil from lli» 
Prtsldenuhip. i6.; The Annual 
Dinner, 503; An Egyptian ,\ppoiiit 
roent for an Architect, 508; Pro¬ 
posed hew Science Museum, lA; 
Additional Law Conrta, iA; His- 
torioal Monuments in England, t6.; 
Hunt r. Acton L'rbaii District 
Council. 609; Sir Caspar Ihmlou 


Clarke and the New York Metro¬ 
politan Art Museum, t6.; Church 
Building. 610; The Midsummer 
Examinations: Itesnlu and Passes, 
533; Board of Arehitactnral Edu¬ 
cation : Standard Examples of 
i^hitectaral Details, 537; Altera- 
tioni in the Examinatkms, ib. ; 
Architceiutml Course at Hheilield 
Dnircnity, 53 h ; filaatonbair Ahbi’y, 
ib. ; Itoyal Oommisaion on Ancient 
Monnmenti. 539, .’Mt; A Correc¬ 
tion. 5.89; Architectural Copyright, 
ib., 617; The late Albert Kdsranl 
Gough, 539; The late Franeis Has- 
lam Oldham, 540; The late Alfiial 
Darbyshire, iA; Intematiimal Com¬ 
petitions, 582; laindon BuUduig 
Acts; PropoMol Amendments n 
ThlckneM of Walla, 589; The 
Institute Contract Form, 16. ; Council 
-AppointmenU, ,V*I; Vacant London 
DUtrlrt Sunreyorahipa, iA; Widsh 
Bistorioal Monuments : Boyal Coro- 
inistion, tb, ; Americau Arrbitee- 
Inre, 5»i6 ; Mr. Mnlland Taylor (of 
Manchoater): a Cometion, 587; 
Arrangements for the Seteiou. I'.Kta 
09, 617; Books recommended to 
Architeetaral Stuilonta, U>.; The 
Public and Architecture, 610; The 
Bight I’se of Musemns, 620; The 
Royal Sanitary Institute. i6.; School 
of Art Wood-oarrlug. 621; Th» 
jate L. W. Green, iA ; London Build, 
ing Art li^4: Amendments 1908, 
651; Arehitcetmal Treatment of 
Beinforeed ronorete, 632; Building 
Trades Exhibition Poster, ib. ; The 
late David Oostling, 638; The lata 
Leopold Eidlitz, ib. ; Proposed In. 
temationa! Memorial to Augustus 
Saint-Uauilcru, 654; The Exami. 
nations, ib. 

Cbnrcb Building, 510. 

Church Furniture (review), 991. 

Clarke, Sir Caspar l*anlon: Work at 
the New York Metropolitan Art 
Museum, 5UU. 

Clarke, Max: Safety Exits for Theatres 
and other Places ol Entertainment, 
171. 172; Foundations, 271; The 
Annnal Report. 406, 409 

Claealc ArchlUctoni at WasblnKtun. 
541, 5<*6. 

Codd, John: 1‘reaarvatian of Holrrood 
Cltapel, HO. 

Cols, Charles, c. 'ro)Mliam Pariah 
Council, 656. 

Cole, U. l,angton: Old Fleraiali Towns 
freview), 624. 

Colleutt, 'Thomas lUlward, /Veiuimf : 
OrcaiKU Ai.i.«ij<», 1 ; Safety Exit, 
(or TImaUea and otlii-r I’locea ol 
Entertainment. tli9; Huuuurs Ex. 
amination In Architecture, 174 mm. ; 
“At Hoiu«i.’”22». 411; KonndalioM, 
271 j The laic Kdwanl W. .Muuiilford, 
27.5; Asaeeslng of Corapetitiuns, 301 
a??-: The Designs for Peace Palace at 
'The Hague. Wt; Bangour Village 
.Asylum, 826; “ Ths Bister Arts," 


36.4 ; A Threefold Aspect of Arch! 
teclore, 383; Tile Annual Heport, 
402 tifif,; Retirement from Pre- 
aidmtsliip, 502. 

Colonial Allied Soeieiies . Represanta 
Won on the U.I.B..A Council, 540. 
Colonial Examinations. See Exunt. 

NXTUUU. 

Colson, John Bomss: obitoary notice, • 
275. 

Co»MiTrnnsii._Xew Cotinty Hall 78, 
228, 299, 384 ; I’oniypridd Union 
Offices. 277; Peace Palace at 'Tb* 
Hague, 801 ; JnrySysbnn of Judging, 
329 ; Tiverton ^bools, 332 ; Ilford 
Emergency Hospital, 414; Acton 
Couneil Offloes, 6.11 1 ; Itefomiatiun 
Memorial at Genevu. 458, 611, 6.58 ; 
ItMulutioni n Intamatioual Com* 
twtitiona, 582 ; Reinforced Concrete 
—Tkc Umibitr Conijistiliun, 652; 
Building 'Trades Exhibition Poster. 
ib. Set aUo Aiassstxu or Comfx- 
vmiMia. 

CoinpetittuQi Committee; Ilford 
Emer^ncy Hospital, 414; Aoton 
Conneil ijfficee ib. i 

Concrete (review), 622. 

Concrete institute, 'The, 412. 

Concrete, Mild Steel embedded in , 
453. 

Concrete, Beinforeed. .Sec lUixroncni 
Coacurra. 

Coombs, G. J. ; CuusrrBnu.ni Pbluav, 
lUuniniBt:. 208. 557. 

Copperthwaita, W. C. : Aichiteeturw 
of tlie Bridget of London, 4(7. 
Conyxight, Archilectnrml. 339. B17. 
Corfette, Hubert C,: Representation 
of Colonial Allied Societies on tlie 
Conneil. 510. 

Corrupt Pnctieei Act 1006: Points 
alTocting ArehiteeU, 229. 

Coc:xcu„Tne: Baviaioa or Cusitrsn 
Awn Bi-lxws, 91 ; Axncxi, Rariiar, 
1907-1908, 389; Nominationi to, 
410; Election of, and Votes iiollcd, 

483. 

County Halt Competition. .SrcLuxnox 
Cocm Couacit. 

Cracc, J. D.; A Few Dxva m Fsaki'k, 
*70; Specifying Decoratire Work 
irrvirw), 623. 

Cretan Kxplirratiou Fund: Dr. Evans’s 
Work. 207, 500, 584. 

Croeby Hall; i’reaervalion Scheme, 

16. in. 140. 230, 279, 885. 470. 

Crofu, A. W. 8. : Assessing of Compe¬ 
titions, 801. 301. 

D 

Dale. D. It : obituary nutioe, 3’JO. 
IHirbysliir*, .Allnxl ; uhituury mrtice. 

SKI. 

Itaumnt, M. IliHtori': Noni I nation and 
EU*ctlon os Biiyal Gold Medallist ! 
IWtiH. 299; Address on rersiving 
Royal Gold Medal. 500; Visit to 
England. 502. 

iHivuige, W. It; Revision of Cliorter 
and Dy.lawf, 1U3. 
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DavUon. T. Bkfflet, Exhibitkm o( 
Architectural SkctchM by. 70. 
Dawhor, E. (>uy: CatTicuM or tbu 
Waazs BcawTTBii run rtia PhiXES 
in StrtJBjniHni'a, ‘il'J. 

Ittaa, F. W.: Architectoral Uefinc- 
mcnU (purTHpontlcnco), 143, 311. 
DecoratiTO Wort. Spacilylns (rerlcw), 
633. 

Devooihire. Duke of: obituary notice, 
3<MX 

Dircka, Rudolf: The ElKhUi Inter, 
national CongraM at Vienna. 4^0; 
Arehltecturai Coityright, 580. 

DUtriet Surveyora, Exraination for. 
lA; London County Council and 
AfipointniDOt of. 333; Vacanciot in 
London. 5 h4. 

Divert. 0*0 of. See Fopxujvnoaa. 
Dixon. A. 8.: Tna Hvi(*o(.iaa or 
Fnzxcn Aai'-HiTex-rraa is rut Tma- 
Tanrm CaxTcat, 233; Soracat or 
txariiunna nt Ifonaa.'t Aar, 415. 
Dav-aor. Raroar oa [Paul Ogden!.— 
Hliort Definition of Dry.mt, 475; 
Conditiona Favourable to Genera¬ 
tion, iA; General Betnarka. tb.: 
Prevention, ifi.; Method* of Eradl. 
eating. 477. 

— — Soma Note* on [F. T. Raine*- 
Henitt], 513. 

Dunn,Wm.: Tna Dojia or St. Pan.'*. 
73, 77 : Concrete (review), 623. 

E 

Early Brick*. S*e Baica*. 

Egyptian Appointment for an Anhi- 
tect, 603. 

Eldlila, Leopold: obituary notioo,fi5.H. 
Election*, Annual: Uuutd* Nmmna- 
Uon* lu Council. 410; Circular 
referring to,443; Eleetionof Council 
and Standing Conunitteea, 47H; 
Vutca polled. 438. 

RIeotioni to Fellowship, Iteoot nm e n dt- 
tion* re, 107. 

Rugllah Chnroh Screen* (review), 543. 
Eugliah Oanlena. See Uinnaa Ascni- 
TKCTcaa. 

Eaauaa RottuiKSOc* Dci*nABoMAao- 
Rarran Pancxna-vT* eoa totta [C. F, 
InnocenG, 649. 

English Villagee (review), 467. 

Enlart, C.; Architectural BefintanenU 
(oorrespondence), 143. 

Eaaay Medal The. 305, 230. 853. 
Estimate, How to (review), 3M. 

Evans, Dr.: Work iu Cretan Explora. 

lion, 307, 303. 584. 

ExAMTKATioas, Tiut: Ptclimlnary, 
Intermediate. Final, and Special, 
NovonU-r 1307 and June I'JOH; 
llesulU and LUU of Passe*. 108. 
103. 111. 583, 535, 686; Anaiysi* 
of Failure* in the Final, III, M7; 
Alloratiana in, 687; Liverpool Candi¬ 
date*, 664. 

RxAJitaATioa*,CoiosiiAi.; lleaulu. Ill, 
456, 537. 

ExAJtWATioxa, Statittoki : ResulU. 16 
Exhibition*: Architectural Sketche*. 


73; Pria* Drawing*. 175, 338, 373; 
'The IftteE. W. Motmtford'iExecuted 
Work*, 411; M. Uubt's Prix ile 
Rome Drawing*, tIO, 536; Mnni- 
cipal Building and Public Health 
Exhibition. 455; The Franco. 
Britisli, 646. 

F 

FAWAaimTA [George Jafferj},—Can»e 
of It* Origin. 635; History: Early 
Site, ii.; Chorcb of St. George the 
Latin. 636; Foundation aa a Walled 
City, t6 ; FaU of Acre, ih.; Period 
of Ootbic Churches. f6.; Cnder the 
Luiignan Dynasty, 637 ; Coroiuttiou 
of Peter II., iA; The Genoese Oc¬ 
cupation, i6.; The “ Mahona," 638; 
Venetian Occupation. 630: Province 
of Turkish Empire, »A; Attempt* 
to Ileoaplure the Island. 630-, Eng. 
Ush Adminietration. ib.; Note on 
Lot* of Cyprus In 1571. ib.; De¬ 
scription of the Fortifications: The 
Citiulel. 683; Remain* of the Me- 
dinval Buildings, 633; The Re 
n>ndellieg oi 1403, 084; Great 
Baition of the “Limassol,'’ 685; 
The S. Luca Bastion. 686; South 
Wall Bastions, 687; The Ksstem 
Wall and Arsenal Gate, 688; Hound 
Tower oi the Water Gate.tb.; For- 
Ircseea Deaigned at Architectural 
Monuments, 633 ; The •* Uiaman- 
tino” Tower. tA; The Martinengo 
Bastion, lUO; Designer of the Six- 
teeuth-eentury Furtificationa, 611; 
History of Early Artillery Fortifiea, 
tion. 643; Architectural Decorations, 
ib.; The "Italian Typo" of For. 
Ireases, 643; Belief Models of Fama¬ 
gusta. 644 ; ’The Harbour of Fania- 
gusU. 645; Note on Artillery of the 
Sixteenth Century, 646; Artillery of 
the Turk*, ib, ; Discovery of Bronio 
Cennoo, 646 sj?. 

Fawcett, W. M.: Aildrese at Ninetieth 
Atmivertary of thc_ liumrporaletl 
Cburcli Building Society. 510. 
Fellow*, EUvUon of, 105. 180.308,411, 
484. 

Fellowship. Becommendatioiu rt Elec 
lion* to, 1U7. 

Fellowship Special Eleotions, 411 
Final Eiaminatiim. See Exxiusi- 
Tioxe. 

Finniice*, 898. 

Fine Art*. Suggested Minister of. 4,70. 
Fi«e LKOtuLATtox eon lojsiioji, IlwaxT 
[Wm. Woodward).—Acta in Force 
under Metropolitan Board of Work*. 
117; "1110 Guiding Prlnripl* of 
I,egi*lation, iA; Study of Fire- 
resisting Material*, 118; London 
Building Act. 1894, ii.; Timber 
Preoervalion, ib.; Special Bcgula- 
tiona for Factories. 110 ; Fire- 
escapes, lA; Beoummemlatiou* by 
Experts, 130; Factory and Work¬ 
shop Act, 1901. »A; A lloving Power 
given la IHsirict Councils, ii-: Isttl- 


tnde of By-lsw*. 181; The London , 
Building Aott (Amendment) Act, 
1905. iA ; F.fflciennr of Preeaution* 
in HuteU. ib. ; " GrandmollAcrlv ** 
I,aR^tion, 133; Duties of Public 
Authorities, ib. ; I’nsatlifactory 
Sections of Esrlier AcU, 133; Plan* 
to be Submitted to lonidon County 
Council, ii.; Ventilated lajbhie* l<.i i 
Staircases, 124 ; Projecting Shop*, 
125 ; The Storage oi IiifiamnuAble 
Lii|nida, li.; Exemption* In>m the 
Atiiondment Act, ii. : 1‘rntection of 
Inns of Coon. ii. ; Machinery aud 
Working of tho jVmendimmt Act ; 
Mcsurlngs of Terms Employed, 136 ; 

As Regards the Owner, »i.; A* Be- 
garde the Council, 127 ; .A* Regard* 
the Trihorud of .Appeal, ii.; As Be- 
gard* the Practice of the Council, 
ti.; Tie Cubical Extent of Build¬ 
ing*, 138; Important DlscreUonaiy 
Power of Council, 123 : Conclusions, 
ib.; WorkahlUly of the Act, 1110- 
f.Ucuuutn: J. Douglass Mathews, 
181; W.K.Bil#y.iA.I32; S. Hurst 
Seager, 182, >84 ; Mautiet B. .Adams, ' 
183; John Slater. iA: Q. A. T. 
Middleton. 184 ; Edwin T. Hall. i/i.; 
The Author. 135. 

Fire Test* on Building Material, 451. 

Flashlight Advertisemant Nuisanea, 
The. 140. 860. 

Florence, Tie Baptistery of, 3847, 

Fougsrea, M. OusUve : StUXOSTK. 
Colonic Doaioutc nr Stcitc, 513. 
526, 5.10; Translation by John W. 
SimpiOD. .526. 

FomroxrtoN* : Tn* Dsc or Divrcaa *xt> 
Tuc Gboctino Mrruixx [Francis 
Foxl. — Presorvallon of Ancient 
Buildings, 249; Betentinn of Ivy, 
lA: Faulty Foundations and Under. 
pinning, 350 ; Definition of s 
•• Grout," ii. ; Grouting app1ie<)_ to 
Bailway Bridget, ii.; The Grouting 
Machine, 251 ; First Application of 
the System, iA ; Slanting of Spire 
of Bow Church, 252; Rciioir of 
Chester Walls, ai. ; Use of tli* 
Maohino at Wincbaster Cathedral, 
2.74 ; Decaying Timber in Cathedral 
Fouiiihttioni. lA ; Iiiflnx of Water, 
ii.: Excavations by Divera, 25.1; 
Filling of Pits with Concrete. lA; 
Ke<|ncncc of Operations, 356; His¬ 
toric Fact in oonneetioti with 
Konndatkm of Winebester, cb. ; 
Cutnpressian of Peat under tha 
Callii<dral. iA ; Cathmlral Ibaimrd 
unless Uniterpirmed, 358; Uepair of 
Corhamptoii Church. iA; Holy 
Trinity Church. Hull. 269; Sinking 
of the Tower, 260; Diaappvaranre 
of a Stone Seat, iA ; The Work 
carried out, 3all ; SuoeeMful Appeal 
(or Beatoratlon Fund*. 262; Fire 
Bisks in Ancient Cliurohes. ib. ; 
PreservatloD of Old Boad Bridges, 
263 : Repair of a W*«tmitriand 
Bridge. 266; Ti* “Auld Brig o' 
Ayr," iA; Obji<tion» against Use 
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n{ (Srnating Machtoe, Hi .; Nuts on 
CmuenL 3lM. 

thanunoH : fl. I». Hearlet^WowI, 
; Prol. B«rra(oni Pits, ib ,; 
Canon Bawtulsr, S70; (fOori!« 
Hulihani, ifc.; ilax Claris. 271; 
Tlie PicfaiJent, ib.; Tbs Anther, ib. 

Ko*. Franoia; The IVaaent Oonditiun 
of St. I'aul'a Cathedral. 76. 7<l; 
Winehester Cathedral, Ttt, 175; 
Pot'KiiAKosa: Tna Ca* or IhrcBs 
Ann tna Gaorruiu UArHimt. 249. 
271. 272. 

Framntoii, OeorRc: The New Instituls 
Mrilal, 14; AiSMior lor UsnsTa 
Memorial. 454. 

FnA>»i*. AFcw Uttara :J.D.Cmeej. 
Sl Ooen. Rouen. 470: Chartm 
Cathedral, ib. ; Chursh of Su 
Fierrc, Cfaartrra, 472; LsMan<,t6.; 
Notre Dams do la Couture, ib.; 
“ Uuuae of Uerengaria.” 473: Church 
of la Petit Andaljr, ib.; Candebso 
en Caut, ib.; The TripIe>crowned 
Spire, 474. 

Fnttti'iv.BaiTniii Exuurmos. lasooti. 
ISKW (J. Nixon Huraftelil,—The 
Duka of Antrll on Imprcsekmist 
Architecture. 54ti; Artiatio Kflorta 
anil the Government, ib, ; Featarca 
IjtekinK, 54‘t; What the Kxbibi- 
tlou might have been, th.; The 
Ganeral Plan. ih.; The Ulock Plan, 
6501 The .irohiteota. ii.; The Main 
Kntranee. .ISl: Court of Honour. 
ib. ; Court of ,\rta, ib. t lAriuca and 
Toaren. 552; Rritith Education 
Ilnilding. i6.; The Canal, ih.; Elite 
fiarxlrna, i5.; The Stailinm. 553; 
Dardana at PragTena, tb.; City of 
Pane Paviliun.ih.; Pavilion Deiianx. 
lb. ; Pavllioni of lire Cotoniea, 3541 
Smaller iluildingc, i6,; Press Duild* 
iii«a,i7>.; Inlcrlure, i6.; Tlie lUu- 
minatiuns, S.Vi. 

KnaNcn FLAaaorAaT, On tur. Kxuuho 

_ Uniatx nr iFraiieU Ihmd;, Sufi. 

I' xiixr'H Sci'mi'iic i.x ma TTtliiTtutxni 
Cax'n-at, Tne Sianutaea or '.A S, 
Dixonh— Zsnilli of Gothic An, 2S5; 
Waslern Front of Amiens Cathedral, 
2-ifi; The Staluaa at Amisni, ‘At7; 
Kxaminaliiin nf aotne of die Details, 
SSit; Kjrmbulum of Animals, ib.; 
MeiUllInn in Window at I.yoiu 
Cathodral, tfiiO: Qualrefoil Molal- 
lion* at Amiens. 2l<2 ; The Nnnhetn 
Porch, 2S*fit Suluo of 81. Th wlore. 
ib.: The South Puroli, 298. 

G 

Uaiiiia, K. I, : obituary notice. 231, 

Galixia, G. H.: The late E. I,. Galixia. 
231. 

Gnrbntt, Mall. : Ibrngoar Villaxe 
Asylum. 325; The Cathedral CImteh 

^ of Celalu, Sleily, 3S3, 

Gauokx Am urrct-ri nK. Kxnuan axo 
Itauax /Thonraa IT MnwaonJ.— 
Method nf Inquiry mtn a Style of 
Architectore, l>B; Power of Atmii- 


tphere, 480; Frrodom of Imagina* 
tkm, tA; Failure of Home .XttempU 
at Claasio, ib.; Caiumon Naliomtl 
IdeaiUtic Exprriaion poteeseed by 
Italy, 487 ; .An Architectural Simile, 
488; Munich *• Kngllachen Garten,” 
fb.; The Italian Taote, ib.; linpree- 
aion of Ensliab Gardens upon 
American Expen. ib.; Trentliam 
Hall. 48 ;» ; Welhiim Hall, 4'JO ; Ber¬ 
wick Halt fb.; Keynote of Ennllah 
Ganletu. rb.; Material of Italian 
Gardens, ib.; Traits of Kiiglltb and 
ftalian Ganleru, 492 ; I'seof Marble, 
ib.: Historical : Tlie Old Roman 
Saburfaanam, 40.3; Influenee of the 
Papal Cuurt, 494 ; TeiMicriMsa 
evokerl in the Ruined lullan 
Gardens, ib.; First Imprawuotu of 
Italian Gardena, 495; Lack of 
Oardenii^ lustincl. 49«:; Inltueoce 
of English School of Eandscapo 
Garrleiiing, ib. 

Oarrati. Thus.; The laU' Stephen 
Puwlaon Bees, H64. 

Genera: Proposed Colrin Monument 
at, 38S, 453. 5U. 853 

George, Ernest; Election ita President, 
478,483; Ifutallation an Preshlent, 
603; Speech at Annual Dinner. 600. 
508. 

Gibson, Jamee 8. : Electiona to the 
Fellowship, 107. 

Gilbert. Casa: Annual Dinner, 507. 

Ghutonbury Abbey; Aciiuirement of. 
by Church of England. 538. 

Ooilwin Bursary, The, 20fl, 325, 359. 

Goodyear, Wm. H. : AmnnTttTtnui. 
RnriXEiiEim, 17, 211, 284. 

Goslling, Darid ; obituary notice. 553. 

Ooteb, J. A. : Corrupt l*rBCtices .Act. 
1900, 229 : Tudor Uooaea (teview), 
40fi. 

Qolhle Work. Sculpture and. Scr 
Amsmcax ScuLmtax. 

Gough, Albert Edward ; obituary 
notice, 530. 

Oourlay.Charles; THEpAxniExoa,xxu 
rta Isrurxxr-K ox tni ABcnrnuyL-u 
or TBi Ciaaair Hxtitai.. 593. 

Graliam, .Alexander (/frm. .'icervforjil: 
The lato Gootkc Frederick IlodlaT, 
13; The tale Emile Trrlal, TV ; 
The late Edward George Hayes, 
175 ; The late John Salmon Quitter, 
208; The late Edward AA'iUiam 
5luuiilford,274 ; District Surveyors, 
329 i The late J. J. Sterenson, 455; 
The late Julien Guadet, 479. 

Grand l^x dn Rome Drawings and 
BeiUiratlun of Scllniia hy Jaon 
Hnlot; kf.Guvtare Fougeres* Paper, 
51.3; Exhihitinn in London, 628; 
John M Hinipwm'a Traiivlation, 
ib.: ContrihnUon by It. Plum* 
Spiers, 531. 

Greek Architeciure. The Theory of. 
.‘iff SmixxTa, Atiiraans m. 

Green. 1.. W. : obituary not toe, 821. 

GribbU, Wm. J.; The Story of a Wooil- 
imr^ir of St. Paol’a. 282, 808, .1,30. 

Grinling Gibboria Carving, Some, 231. 


Oriaaell OoU Medal, IMNl, 234, 272,359. 
Grouting Uacbiim. Use of. Set 
FmixiiAnoxiL 

Onadet, J alien : Election aa President 
of SooieUl Centrale dee Arohitectns 
Frani;ais. 178; Nomiruitad /Ion. 
Carr. M. 409: obilutuy imtiee. 479. 

H 

Hogua. The; Intrmatiunal Competi¬ 
tion tor the Psoee Palace at, 301. 
Hall, Charles R. Our; Honoora F.x 
aminatlan in Arohileeture, 173 sou. 
Hall, Edwin T,: lleriiion of Charter 
and Uy-lawa. 99 ; Elections 

to the Fellowship, 107; Besigna- 
tlon of the Scenery, ib.; Brcent 
Fire Legislation for London, 135; 
Honours Examination in Atchi- I 
Udure, 174; Asaeasing of Competi- 
tionx, .102.303 ; The .Annual Report. 
405 t^j .; Retirvmiml of President, 
502: Nomination to Committee on 
Bridges, Ac., 584. 

Hare, Hriipr T. : The CalbednU Church 
of (Main, Sicily, 364 ; Arohiteeture 
of the Bridgta of tA>tidon, 447; 
AonuKai xT PaxaEKTATtox nr Rotai. 
GoiJi Muial, 497. 

Hortuaud, Georges; Arohiteoiurai 
0]|]yright, 639. 

Uarrui. E. Swinlen; Hetmldry (reriaw), 

3iTKa 

Kdward Geargv; obitUAry 
mjtictf, 176. 

Uebb, John: Discoreiy of Ilyxantine 
Mosaics. 413. 

Hemleraon, Arthur E.: Indian Archi¬ 
tecture irwiew), 855. 

Uenntan, William: Scientific Ventila¬ 
tion Ireview), 113 
Heraiilry Irevlew), 278. 
lleroiihtneum, ExnaTation of, 178. 
nine, George T.; Bangour A'illage 
Aoytam. 321. 

Hialorlea] Monuments In England; 
Appointment of Boyal Commiaeion, 

508. 5J9. 

Hodges. Rtrbcrt F. ; Safety Exits for 
Thswtre* and other Placea of Enter¬ 
tainment, 170. 

Hogarth, D. G,; Cretan Expluralion, 

509. 

Holyrotid Chapel. Pmarvwtimi of; 
John Cmlil, NO. 

Honours anil Appuinlmcula, 16, 79, 
276. 508. 

HoKonoa ExAWiKAnox ix Ani-niriic- ' 
rrxa: Hnlion re by Charlsa K. Guv 
Hall. 173 agy. 

Disriuaum. The Pnwlilenl, 174 , 
«9I-; 'Vni. Wixaiward, 171 sijo.; J. 
Nixon Horafield, 174; Edwin 1. 
Hail. ib. ; Maurioa 11. Adoma, 175. 
Hooper, Francis: DrrsaxAnnxxi. Airr 
CoKuuaa, 589. 

Horxfiold. J. Nixon; llevisiun of 
Charter and Bv laws, 101; Hoauurn . 
Examination In Archltix-lure. 171; 
Back to the Back Ijuid (leTiew), , 
380; Handford Manor (rcrlow), i 
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Sa7: Tmi P»4»r«v-B«m3ui Eiwi- 
ntTtoN. Mfu 

llnaiin)! muI Town PUimlos R*>>- 

4M. 

Haw to E*tiuutl« (rwtiow), 33>*. 
Knbbonl.Ueofip!: BwrUion ol Chiulct 
aivl By-Uw*. 102; 8*Ii4y Exit* for 
ThoWiM •nJ otbrr M»c«» oI En- 
tertalommt. 170; Som* Griuling 
UibhontCMTUig.^aiJf?.: Voun.lt. 
lion*, 270; Atte&ting of Co«npe»i- 
turn*, aoi tjg.: Tbk CiTBintii. 
Cartcii or Cktxt.I:, Siih.t, 334. 33-7. 
3S7; Tbo Annutl Report, 4<t^ i Archi- 
leetortl Coropotitlon (rsrlrw). .721. 
HmUon, E.lw*nl W.; The Churtb ol 
Saint^vOTin. Paris, 4 h 0: American 
Architeolurw. .M8; Sotbs os Aneai 
cut ScinjTcaE,cBiBn.T ix IlrASTiox 
tn GoTBjr Wnaa, (WS. 

Hulot, Jeaa: Exhibition ol bis Frix 
tie Rom* Drawings, 449; His Re- 
Marches at Seliniu, SIS, 320, .731. 
UnmphiYTt, O. A.; \Sork of 

o. V. niaiey, 20U. 

Hunt r. .Acton Urban District Council, 
483. 509. 

I 

Iilealism In Arohltaotnrc. See .Anrm- 
Tecrrax. A Tnaaemu. Awerr or. 
DforJ Emergency Hospital Compe¬ 
tition, 414. 

]nciin>ot»ted Cbotch Ba*)uing So* 
cioty: Ninsteenth AnnltTrwLry.,710. 
IncarpamtF.1 Inslltuta of Britub 
Decorators, SflS. 

Indiun Arohitoeture (review), 655. 
Innocent. C. K.: Bowixo-BatrisH 
Pbmxkkbts sob Bowa ExilUSU 

RoMAintaQcr. DaTxns, 6 49. _ 

Issriiunox i» Monana AaonTEcrr^ 
Aar (Professor Bemsloril Pile;. 
The Hirst ConsWeration. 61 ; Ideal 
of the Enthusiast, ii.; What is True 
ArcbllMtaral -Art, ib.; The Rei^s- 
sance. H2; Inspiralion of Mo^rn 
Designs, ih-i Growth of Artittio 
Life, H8; Insight and Kulnest ol 
Sympathy, ib. 

laasiRsnoa « Monnas Aar, Sor»^ 
or [.V. 8. Dixon].—Niture Study. 
415 ; Influence of Theology. ijE ; 
The ETangellral llcviTal. ib.; The 
Oxford Movement, ib.; VeraalUlty 
of Nineteenth century Arehitecturo, 
*5.; Stmly of History, 41U; Cause 
of Revival of Craftsmanship, ib.; A 
I Sew Art. ib. ; The Growth of Demo, 
cratio Heeling, ib. 

Inatitnte Contract Form, 583. 
Inslttnts MeiUl. Tlie New, 14; Award 
ol. for 1906. 228. 

Intannediale Kxaminntum. Set h,x. 
XIUSXTIOS*. 

I larmiKSTioKxi. Aar Coaoaess [Franois 
I Hooper , 589. 

Inteniatiohal Competitions, 582. 

International Oongress. 1906: Publica¬ 
tion of ** Transactiona," 328. 
IntematUmal Congress. Vienna, 1008, 
.Announcement re Exhibition. 140; 


Programme, 226 ; Letter from 
B.I.B..A. Secretary, 82H; Opening. 
449 ; Iteview of l‘roceeding8 [Budoif 
Uiraki], 480; fntematkmai Cutu- 
pelitinns. 582. 

InteniatlMtal Drawing Congress. 327. 
Italian Ganlsna. See Gntnax Aai ut* 

TrCTTBS. 

J 

Jackson, T. O. : Propo««d Diploma in 
Architecture at Camlwlilge, 237; 
Winchester Cathedral, 306. 

Jeffery, George: Fswtufats, C9.». 
Jemniett. A. U.: Assessing ol Conipe 
tltiuns, 329. 

Johnson. Frank Garfield; obituary 
notice, 380. 

K 

Kerser v. Trask and Sons. 148. 

K irby, Edniund: The Cathedral Church 
of Cefalb, Sicily. 352. 

KnotA Ralph : Design for New County 
Hall, 228. 

Knoseos, Dr. Evana*a Work at, 2o7, 
500, 584. 

Knowles, Sir James: otdtuary notice, 
276. 

L 

Laconia, Excavation Work in, 273. 
Ijanchester. H. V. : Presiilent's Open¬ 
ing .Address, 12. 

Langston. H. Hardwicke; Eevision of 
Cliorter and By-law». 100. 101. 105. 
Law Courts. Site of Additional, 508. 
Lnost,.—Keyscr r. Trask and Sons 
and another. 143; Architects and 
the Prevention ol Corruption AoA 
220; .ArchitecU' Kemunetation: 
The InsUtute Seale, 377 ; Hunt o. 
Acton Urban District Council. 483, 
309; Architects' Fees, 656. 

Lclhaby, Prof. W. H. : Thk Thbokv 
or GaaEK AacBrTarrrai (AdiUees 
to Slodents), 213. 

Levrrtoii, W. J. K.: Advancement of 
British Architecture, 2H4. 
y pMi.iiv, Tw ; Bepiirt of the Librarian, 
306 ; Statistics of Attendances and 
Books tuned, ib.; Summary of the 
Year's Adiiitloiu, six. 

Light and Air (review). 542. 

Uterature Standing Committee •. Re¬ 
port ol. 39.7 ; Election of, and Votes 
Polled. 478. 484 ; Council Appoiiit- 
menti, 581. 

Liverpool Calliedral: Architect ol. 79. 
Lookr, W. J.; Resignation as 8 «to- 
iary. 107, 189; Induction as Hon. 
.Associate, 330. 

London Building Acts: l>ropcMd 
Aroendiiieots re Tlliokness of Walls. 
583; Auiendmonl of the Act of 
1894 in L.C.C. General Pciwsts Act 
1908. 651- 

Londnn County Council: County Hal! 
Competition, 78. 328, '299, 384 ; 
Anpointmmt of District Surveyors, 
3 ‘J 9 , *78t; TheH.I.B.A. and Arclii 
tMlural Matters of Public Import¬ 


ance, 359 ; Sehoed of Building, 479; 
Crosby Hall. ib. j AraeiidmenU to 
London Building Act 1894,583, 6SI. 
X-ondon Fire LegUiation. Nee Fma 
Laotsunui). 

M 

Maealister, O. tan: .Appointment as 
Secretary It.l.B.A., 228. 

Macartney, Mervyn: Tue PaeiBST 
CoBHTiox or St. Psin.'s CxmanasL, 

58. 77, 78. 

McDonnell. Sit Sobomberg: Speech 
at Annual Dinner, 505. | 

Mansfield, George Allen: obituary 
notice, 3‘i9. I 

MjkTEatsj. [Paul WaferhousaJ.—tieftiii- | 
tions ol “ Art," 457 ; The Material 
of Architecture, 4-58; ProfnsiuDal 
and .Artistic Obligationa, ib.; Itela- 
tion of Atrhiteotuie to Other Arts, 
4<79: Material Slow to Answer, i(Vi ; 
How iUterial mu»t be Handled, ib.; 

Is the Employer a Part of Material ? 
461: iliraclea, ib.; Purpose sn Ele¬ 
ment In Material, 463; Bondage ol 
Tradition, tb.; Deus ex Machine, 
ib. ; So Building Design beneath an 
Arohitecl’s Skill, 403; Good Pla¬ 
ning to ho Set on the Material Side, 1 
ib.; An -Art often confused with on 
Allle.1 .Art, 164; Analyaisol Art, ib.; 
Meaning of Material, ib.; Control of 
Certain Comlitions of ArehiteeturiU 
Design. 485; Function of the Archi¬ 
tect, tb.; A Bidienlous Story and its 
Mural, ib, 

Mathew*. J. Douglas*: The 1*1080111 
Conditioii ol St. Paul’s Callictlrel 
76; Recent Fire IjvgtsUtlon lor 
London, 131. , 

Mnwson, Thomas U.; F.xoiJan sxr I 
iTxl-l.tx Gabocx .AnreiracTi’aa, 485 
Measured Dniwloga Modal, The, 20*7 
320. 272. 359. 

Mediieval Bricks. See Baunut. 
MoiRjBTal Castles of 0«tiuany (review), 
386. 

Middleton. O. A. T.t Revision of 
Charter and By lawa. 99 w.; 
Receul Urs Legislation for Igindoiu 
i 34; AtehitecluraJ Belineiiicute, 
911 ;-Assessing of Com petitions, 301. 
Mwtmw.—I. Nov. 4, 1907 (Drdinary). 
52; II. Nov. 18 (Ordinary). 80; ill. 
Dee, 2 (Businees), 105; IV, Dec. If, 
(Ordinary), 144; V. Jan. 0, 1908 
(BusinoM and Ordinary), 1»0; VI. 
Jan. 20 (Ordinnry),212 ; VII. Feb. 8 
(Oidinatyl, 238; Vlll. Fete 17 
(Ordinary), 277; IX. Mareh 2 
(Special. General, ami Btuioeasl. 
308; X. March 16 (Ordinary), 832; 
XL March 30 (Onlinary), 364; XIL 
April 13 (Ordinary), .388 ; Xlll 
May 4 (AimuiU General). 409; XIV 
May 18 (Ordinary), 46rt; XV. Juno J 
(Buiineas), 483; XVL June 21 
(Ordinary), 612. 

Mmiem Aicnitecturai Art. Set Iitari 
atxiox. 

Atodom Buildings (raview), 413. 
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Mourn, Mr. (or Re- 

inloreotl Concrete Coutruetioa. iia. 

MurUre. Stt Uotuiixu Muimiui. 

Mosuca. Hyzantine: Ui»oavet 7 oL ILt. 

MounttorJ, Kilwerd William: obituarjr 
mnke, 374. 

Municipal BailJini;and Fublic Health 
Exhibition, 453. 

N 

National Federation ui Uuildin;; 
Tnwira' Euipluycn and the Intti- 
tut« Contract Form, 5K3. 

NtTill. Ralph; Early Brielx. 114. 

New York Metropolitan Art Mnuuin: 
The Director, 309. 

New Zealand InetituU at Arcldteeu: 
Annual Mcetina, SOI. 

“ Noes ": Visite to Buildings, 312. 

o 

OUlTUAltY. - George Fredsriek Itod- 
ley, 13,79,145; John Barnes Colsoo, 
27-5; D. 11. Dale, 329; Alfred Darby- 
shire, 3411; Duke of Devonshire, 300; 
Leopold Eidlila, <133; E. L. Galuia, 
231; David Oostling. 1153 ; Albert 
Edward Gough, 33U; L. W. Omn, 
621; Julleti Gnadet, 470 ; Edward 
George Hayee, 178 ; Frank GartUbl 
Johnson, 330 ; 8ir James Knowles, 
170; George Allan MansfU-ld, 329; 
Fdward William Mountlurd, 274; 
Fmnels Haslani Oldham. 540; John 
halmun (Jullter, 'JOH; Charles Frede 
rick lieeks, StfO, S3‘J; 8ta|dien Fowl- 
Km l(cr». 304; Hugh Statinua, 5x7 
w/y., 821; J. J. Btevonson. 4.>3,4x2; 
E^le Trelat, TV. 

Ogden, Faol: Beport on Dry-rot 476. 

Oglesby, Bobert I’.; Some Old English 
Art 1 review), Mil. 

Ohl English .Art (review), 592, 

Old English Country llaildlnga (re¬ 
view), 392. 

Old Flemish Towns (review), B24. 

Oldham, Fraucia Haslam: obituary 
notioe, 340. 

Oldrievu, AA’. T.; Tua ItovsL Fxutcaa 
o( ScotUkxn, IHI, 307, 417. 

Orr-vixu AnunsM. by the Frmident 1. 

lipenms Meeting. The, 13. 

Owen Jones Studentship, 20<’,, 222. 
272, 33V. 


l'sBTNa)iu.v, Too, sail Ir» lart.i'r.gvx 
ox vne AncHtiecTuaa or vhe Cl.xauc 
IteviVAi. [Charles Oontlay).—Sitna- 
I tiuu of Athena and I'ritioipal Boild- 
tliga, 593 ; How moat Accurate Idea 
of thr Fartbenon Obtaiuablo, ih.; 
Data n< Erection and Architects, 
394; The I’urtiooee and Columns, 
SV5; Constnre of the StylubaM, 
ib.: The F.nlahlaturv and Bool, 3V8; 
I FanaUianate Frieae and CelUng of 
I Iks St^, lb,; Conatructuin ol Ibo 
■ Bool, ii.; Probteni of Ularainatioo, 
I lb.; Foundation aud Sito. 697 ; In- 


cUnatioo of Outer Colomiu, ib. ; 
The .Areliitrare, ib.; Material. 39X; 
Use ol Ma^ Crampt, ib .; Bamark- 
able Jointing, ib.; Iheparotion ol 
the Stones, 599; Boilding ol the 
Columns, ib.; Colour l><«oratiim. 
600; Sparaity uf Corvi^, ib.; Em- 
^doyment ol Sculpture, ib. ; Descrip- 
tion of Fanatbenaic Friese, 001; 
t,ater History ol the Fartbenon, ib.; 
Fin^ Example ol .Archtlaetural 
Design and Construction, ib.; In- 
floniceol the I'artbenan: Facaimile 
on the Colton Hill, Edinburgh, 602 ; 
Beviral trf Greek Architeelure, ib. ; 
Justiciary Buildings, Jail S<|narv. 
Glasgcw, 604; The Walhalta. near 
Begeiisburg. ib.; Furtico ol the 
Castom Iliiure at Fhiladclphia, ib. ; 
Beproduction ul Ancient Deslgru 
dcprecetMl, ib. 

Fenrose, The late Mr., on the Burling. 
ton-Drvouxhire Colleetioa, 360, 

Fink. S. Ferkins: Bangour Village 
Asylum, 321 

Fits, Fruleeaur Bcreslonl: Freiddimt's 
Opening Address. 11; Ixsrtaxrtox 
l> Monnui AaatrnurTraxl. Abt.HI ; 
Fonndatioiu, 269; The late Edward 
W. Mountlord, 274; The Hogue 
Fcaoe IVloce Designs, 304; Thk 
-A ncurm-rmus or »na Bamoax or 
LouKia, 42-5, 44M: The late J. J, 
ytrveuion, 4^. 

I'leuum System ol Heating and Ven¬ 
tilating, 112. 

Flumben. National Bsgistratiaaol. 10. 

Fiomtner, Aithor 11.; Inaugural 
•Address to Uie Noflhcm Assooia- 
tiun. 114. 

Fontypridd Union Offices; competi¬ 
tion. 277.. 

Poynter, Ambrose; The Woodcarver 
at St Paul's, 306. 

Praatire Standing Usnnmittce, Beport 
ol 1 Institute Form ol Contract; 
JHobm* r. OvtUunl ; Letting Build¬ 
ing AA'ork in Separate lAwdea: 
Bankruptcy ol Contractor: Building 
Uwu 0 and Workmen's Compensa- 
tkm Aet; L.C.C. General Fowsts 
BUI, IVUX; Frolesaioiial Adxrtising, 
397 ; Election oL and A’utei Foiled, 
478,484; Council Appointments,584, 

lYsUminery Exemlnatton. Ss* Ex- 
xicfxxTiotnt. 

Preservation ol Ancient Uonumanta. 
HO. 262. 608, 338, 339, 382. 684. 

President's‘'At Homes ” ; Exhibition 
ol Drawings, 228; Exhibition ol 
Drawings, Flans, and Fhutogntphs. 

i‘BiisuB3rr'sUrK)iixuAniiaBas[Tbtinua 
Edward CollonttJ.—Tlie Visit to 
Eilinhiirgh and Annual Dinner, I ; 
llulyrotsl Palace and Chapel, ib.; 
Architeclnral Interest erinotil by 
Corimralions, Ac.. 2; Revision ol 
Charter aiul By-lawa, ib.; Right, 
ol Associalea, 3; Arohliccttiral Im- 
volopment ol Towns and Suburbs, 4; 
Covered Footways for Rridges, tb.; 


Aichiteoiural Com petitions, 3; Beth ■ 
nal Green Hnnicipsl Buildings, ib.; 
Acton M i ini en ial BaUdingi, 6; In- 
lernationel Congress of Stdiool 
Hygiene, 7 ; Condition ol St. Foal's, 
tb . ; Frteervotion <4 Crosby Hall, ib. 

Vote of Tbaakt: John Slater. 
8; Leonard Stokes. 10; Froteasor 
Bereelurd Pile, 11 ; 11. V, lamches- 
ter, 12. 

Prevention at Comiptioo Act, Aichl- 
teeta and the, '229. 

Prior, Edward S.: Architectural Re- 
flnemenU, TV, IHQ. 

Prise Drawings, Annual Exhibition 
of. 173. 

I'atzza xtin STCiimrtamrs. IVOt; 
Drwl of Award, 303; Camiaaii oe 
Wonu scaitiTTEii roa [K. Ouy 
Dawber], 31V: A’oteol Thanks. 226; 
Annual Exhibition of Drawings, 
228 ; 1‘rixc Drawings lor Kxhihiliun 
Ul the Froviueea, 272; Prises and 
Subjects fur 190V, 839. 

Fablie Offices Sites lEituuion) Bill, 
4-Al. 

Pugin Studenlahip, 206, 221,273,359. 

Q 

(Juilter, John rsolmon : obituary 
notice. ‘iOx. 

R 

Bawnsley, Cation: Foundations, 270. 

Bedlarn. Harry; The late J, J. Steven 
son (memoir), 482. 

Keeks, Charles Frederick: obituary 
uolicc, 38<!, 339. 

Reea. Stephen Fowlson: obitnoiy 
notice. 364. 

Registration uf Plumbers. 16. 

Reid. A. U. : Revision ul Charter and 
By-laws. 104,105. 

llciufacccd Concreta : 11.M. Office ol 
AVorks and, 137; Beport of the 
Seieooe Btauding Cuinmittee, ib. ; 
Fire-resuliug ITupertias of, 412, 
432 ; Itegnlalions for Conalruvliun, 
412; Failure ol a BeinloroMl Beam. 
453 ; ifnibisr cxnupetition lor Atchi- 
leetuiai Treatment at, 652. 

lUiiort on Dry-rot. See Dav-ian;. 

UEVtcwo.— Anderson. AVUham J., and 
Spiura, R. Phenb: TAs Airkilcrlurs 
af Gfreu and Ilonn [AA’m. Henry 
Wardj, 176; Uaudin, Henry: Ltt 
Constmction* .Scobiirrs tn Snitm, 
lit. [Arthur II. Ryan TeniButij,280; '• 
Boi^, Francis : .ScrewMs and Gulls- | 
ries in E'ngluk Cberclu's [Cliarles 
Stioimcrj, 513; Cox. J. Ciiarlas ; 
tCn^luik Cktmk FWatfure [Francis 
Bund], 331 ; Daun, Uuraiie, and 
AVillmott, K. 0. Morgan: E'aylwb 
Sluip-iTOHlt Old and .Vne [Arthur 
Stratton], 331 ; Davie, W, Gals¬ 
worthy, and Green, AV, Curtis: Oid 
Colfnars anil f'ltrmkoutto in Snmy 
[Fredk. Osborne Smith], 582; Ditch- 
Beld, 1*. H.; The Ckarm of Ikt Enp- 
luk Uillupe [Benjamin Walker]. 
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4(>7; Ebluutlt, Hrrr Bodu; I'uu- 
lihlcla, drc,. on Ocnnnn Modiittal 
CjuUm [EUmI ChaiiM]. 3^; Ere, 
O. W.: Utraidry om Art [E. Hwin- 
fan Hjutu], 379; Klc(«W, Prof. 
Biuiinor: Imptrial OnulUrr 0 / 
India, Tin [Arthnt E. Oandcr- 
MM], 655; Liykt and Au [C. IL 
Brudis], 343; Oaroer. Tnoauw. 
and SUaiton, Arthur: Tke Pmnt»tu 
ArchiUctnn fA Sngland during iht 
Tudor Ptriad p, A. Ooteh], 466; 
Grren. E. Ttmll; Tcwm and 
Spire*, Ihrtr IHdgn uad drroNjrr, 
vunt [Franoia Bond!, 37H; Middlr- 
toa, (j. A. T : Jdiairm tluildtng*, 
Ikeir Plamiug, Caeutructum, and 
Egutpmfut [Fradariek Chaltertoo}. 
418; Paul, Major E. M.: JfdNiMl 
of Hoad Coneiruction and Main- 
lenanee [IL J. Anserj, 634; PoUct, 
Tbotnai: Conmt* : It* L'te* iu 
tluilding, tte, [William Dunn], 633 ; 
ilea, loaa T.: Bom to EtUtnalt 
[C H. Brodie], 286; Bobida, A.. 
Ln TitUUe I'iUej dr Flaudri [B. 
Langton CulO;, 634; UobinauQ, J. 
Be^arlef; Ja df/ra^ to Odrr unil 
I’kni** Idea*,de. (Goorgo Hubbard ]. 
S91; BcoU-Mitchell. FicdE : Sftet 
Jication* for Dfcoratnn’ Hurt [J. 
D. Otaoe], 023; Shaw, W. S.t Air 
Curreat* and Iha Late* cf r*ntila- 
ticiapVQliam Henman j, liS; TVw'a. 
planning ia ThrOrf and J'raetir* 
[J. Nixon llorxbeld],881; VaUancis 
Ajbner, and Halaman. Malcolm C. : 
Art ta England during tie EU*a 
hftban and Stuart J'rruid* [Bobcrt 
P. Ogleaby |, 582; Webb, W. Arthur ; 
Sandford ilanor, t'ulham [J, Nixon 
Honwd], S87. 

Biley, W. E,; Bacout Fire Legialatlon 
tor London, 181. 183, Architecture 
I of the Biid^ of London, 446. 

Itoada (review), 634. 

Ilood-lofta, Sciecna and, 434. 

IloiAL Oofcti Ma»ui_ 1906: Nomina- 
' rinFfi and Election ol M. Honors 
Bandal. 390; Th* Kiug’a Approval. 
827; Prcaentation .\ddrcac by Henry 
T. Hare. 497; M. Paumel » Reply, 
SOU. 

IloTAt. Pxlju:Ba or Surn-tan, Tin- 
[W. T. Oldrievc].—large Somber 
of Ancient Boyal Dwelling*. 161; 
Lut ol Patacra, ib .; Building* De- 
iDoliihed, 163; Hite* and Ueaigne, 
tb.; Material Employed, »*.; Li»l 
at Ilrigii* of Sootliah King*. IH3; 
LUI of Master MaK<us ol the Crown, 
tb.; Uoxburgli Caatls, 164; Traijuair 
Hoosr. lb.; Rothesay Castle, ib.; 
Kildrummir. InS; Uunstafluage 
Castle. 186; Lochmaben Castle, 
187; Paiaca of Donlonuhnc. ib.; 
Dunilooald Gaatle, 188; Linlithgow 
Palace, ib.; Edinburgh Castle, lUl : 
Stirling OasUe. 195; Falkland 
Palace, 19B; Holyrood Palace; Th* 
Abbey, 196; The Ancient Palace, 
199; Palace of Uiatles U„ tb.; 


The Platter Ceilings. 301 ; Bill* tor 
Bestoratum Work, ib.; OwncTBlilp 
ol Existing Palace*. 304; Ceilinga 
ol Holyrood I’alace. 417; Details of 
BlitUng Caith:, ib. 

Itoyal Sanitary Irutitnto; Seestonal 
I’rogramme. 620. 

s 

SariTT Exm roa Timrau sxn Ornea 
Plsck> or E»TKrr*nnrarT fS. Unral 
Seager].—**The Safety Exit" in 
Sew l^iaiand, 159; Principles, not 
Preoedenta,to be Stndlnd, ib.; Regu¬ 
lations of the London Coonty Coun¬ 
cil 160. 107 : The Problem to be 
Solved, 164); A False Security, tb.; 
Pleasure Eucumitenid in LMTing 
the SUlls, 161 ; Advantage of the 
Straight PsEsage, 162 ; The Accu- 
mnlalinn of l^resann:, ib.; Outcome 
of Oblique Force*. 168; Attainment 
of Maximum Safety, ib.; .Application 
of the Safety Exit to Doorways. 164; 

. Radius of Carre*, ib.: Tbe Safety 
Exit applied to the Circle, 165: 
(iangway and Corridor C-uustnie- 
tlon, tb.; Unit Hcaeutemenls and 
Adoptc*! Boles for Exits, 160; Block¬ 
age caused by Formatiuo of Seg¬ 
mental Arch, 167; UivUloo or 
KcducUon of Corridor*, 168; Danger 
of Door* Opening into Corridor, 16 .; 
Stairs demanded by L.C.C, ib.; 
Confosion at Exits into StrecL ii>-i 
Amendment of L.C.C. ilegulation* 
imperative, 169. 

Discaaiicm. Wm. Woodward, 169; 
George Hnbbard, 170; W. H. Aikio- 
^rry, ib.; Robert F. Hodges, ib.; 
Max Clarks, 171, 172; The Anthot, 
171, 179. 313; U. Healhoote Sta- 
uiam. 173; IL F. OhUholin. ib. 
iSaini^iao^ns, Augnetus, Prutiosed 
International Memorial to, 654. 
irr. Pm.'* CUraanau.: 

L Th* PaxeexTT Cogtimo* or 
Mervyn Macartney^-—i*ublicalion 
of Committee'* Report, 58; Tbe 
Propoeeil Low-lovol Sewer, 35; Ap¬ 
pointment of tlie Committee, ib.; 
Diversion of tbe Sewer, ib.; Nature 
of the SubnoU. 56; Uietofical B<- 
snmb of Wren'* Cathedral, ib.; 
Foundations ol tbe Old Cbunh, 58; 
Cumplstion ol St. Unnstan's Chapel. 
50; Repair ol Flaws in Eighteenth 
Century, ib.; Alarm caoaod by Sew- 
erage S^ome of 1881, 59; Danger 
apprehended from Propoeed Central 

London Railway* I’tdnu 

ol Wcakucae, ib.; The Dome, ib.; 
Bepoit* to South Tranecpl and 
Portico, 68 ; The Southmi Fanatic, 
lb.; Condition of West Front, 70; 
Dceign of the Portlcu. tb.; Danger 
primarily from Subterranean and 
Atmoapherio lulluenoea, 71. 

IL Tns Dons or Sr. P*ui.'e .Wm. 
Dunn].—Pooullarity in Domes, 73; 


Tbe lantern, ib. ; Tbe Bvtt or Oinlle ' 
of Stone, tb.; The Domed Top on 
the Cons, ib.; Cie of Iron Tie*. 78 ; 
Effect of tbe Ties, ib.; Danger of 
Iron embedded in Stone? 74; 
Stability of Domes, tb. 

Bueuuion : John Slater. 74 ; U. 
Phent Hpien, 75 ; Francis Fox. ib.. 
76; Wm. Woodward,76; J.Donglaa* 
Mathew*, ib.; J. J. UorneL ib., 77 ; 
loonaid Stoke*, 76; Tb* Anthors, 

77. 

St. Panl's. Story o< a Woodoaner. 
Ste Wonricxaraa or Hr. PxCL'a. 

Satnt-SevMo, Parle, Church of : Fro- 
posed Deuiolltion, 4Hi). 

Samuel Stuart M., MJ'.: Speech at 
Anni^ Diniicr. 504, 

Sandford Manor (review), 887. 1 

Seluxd of Art Woodcatvlng, 631. 

School Buildings (rerlew), 28U. 

Seieuco Museum, Proposed New, 
508. 

Science Standing Committee : Report 
on Iteinlorced Conorele, 137; Report 
of. 397 ; Election ol, and Votes 
Polled, 478, 484 ; Council Appuint- 
nieiiu, S84. 

Scientific Ventilation (rerietrt, 118. 

Scotland. Royal Palace* of. ^ Roixi. 
PsUCKU. I 

Scott, Gilbert : Appointment a« Archi¬ 
tect for Lirrrp^ Cathodtal, 79. I 

Seotti*li Historical Monuments : 
Royal Cuinuiissiun, ‘J08. 

Screen* and Rood-loft*, 454. 

Bculpturo. French. See Faxacn 
Scour CBE. 

— .American. Set Anuticaa Sen.*. 
TtiJia. 

Seager. S. Hnrst : Recant Fire Legie- 
lation fur London, 193,134; Ruhot 
E xrr* roa Tmurua xitn arntu 
Pl.ju'ee or AneaxMEXT, 159, 171. 
173, 212. 

Soailo, B. Cedi: The late Edward 
Oeoigv Hayca, 176. 

Srarltw.Wuod. H. D.: Foundations, 
269; The late Edwonl W. Mount- 
ford, 375; Mortar Experimenta, 305. 

SecTclatyithip RdJLA. : Mr. Locke’* 
Itesignation, 107,139 ; Mr. MacAlU- 
ter** Appollitmenl ‘228. 

StMsoxTs. CoLoma Doaixxsx ax 
SiCTUi (Gustave FougemI, 518 *qj, 

— TxAsst-xTica by John W. Simp¬ 
son. — Ciroumetjuiecs leading to 
SelecGon ol Selinne, 3‘26; Data 
Necessary to Found a Restoratioii, 
637 ; ImpurlauM of the “ Ueetura ^ 
Hon" to Ptix dc Rouie HtudenU, 
ib.; Meaning of a “Restoration," | 
tb. ; C*e ei “ Uestoiatiun," tb.; 
Ueniifit of Interconrsa with Anti* 
quity. tb.; Teaching of .Arehiteete, 
sb.: M. Ilukit's Chdee of Selinas, 
528 ; History of Sclintis, ib. ; Dis- 1 
eovnry of Selinus, and Work done, | 
ib.: 'Tbr Tcinptea, 52« *gq. ; Ihibli- 
oatioDs dealing with Se^ui. -539; 1 
Site and Formalioa of the City, tb. ; 
Greek llouaes, ib. ; The Aoropolis, I 
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329 : RrpmenUtion at Relinuf bjr 
U>e Artist, 330. 

Cnixiitni Doatcicsx c» 
S imj , 11VVU« Of TBE USAVTSOH, 
by U. rhens Spiers, 531. 

— Sta alto Obasd Psn iir. Koxr.. 

Selinns, Bestorstion of. Sot Hixj> 
sojrrt 

Scwtoxti. ANi> Oniu PsnnDi:— 

American Scnlptnre, Notes on : 
Chiefly in Belotion to (Suthlc Work 
I'E. W. HmlMinj. 605. 

ArehitectarsI InspnUritiei in 
IlyxsntloB Churches [Bomssy Trs* 
qusirj, 00. 

Arebiteotarsl RrflnrmmU [Wm. 
U.tioodyMT}, 17: [John Uilson], 34. 

Airhilectare, A Threefold A^iiert 
of: TmditioD, Character, IiUslitm 
[11. Ileatheote Ktnlbain[, SAo. 

Archileetare a* a Fine Art J. L. 
llalP, 239. 

•AMeeeinR of Competition.^: Reeo- 
lutioai and Diernssion on. 399. 

UonRoor V'illat(e Atyluin [lllppu- 
lyte J. Blsne], 3ii9. 

Bodley, Geurpe Frederick ; 1*101. 
F. M. Simpson I. 14.3. 

Bridjresol {.ondoo. The Architec¬ 
ture of [t*rof. llercsfoftl l*ito[. 435. 

llyianiin* Choiches, Arrhitec- 
tarol IrreRulaiities in [BamMy 
Trsqunir], UO. 

Cefold. Sicily, The Cathedral 
Charrh of [Goot^ Hahhord.. 333. 

Charter and lly-Iavi, tleiision of, 
91. 

Chriitehurrh Wory, Hampshire: 
The Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Twynltoffl [G. J. Coomb*557. 

Pome of St. I'aal’t |\Vm. Dunn^, 

rj. 

Dry-rot, Report on [Paul thfdenh 
475; Some Nntee on [F. T. lioines- 
Hesritt], 613. 

Famottusta fOrarge Jeffery], (>35. 

Fire l-e^abition for Pondun, 
Recent j^Wni. Woedward 1, 117. 

Foundations: The Cee of biren 
sod the Grontimt Machine [Francis 
Fox). 349. 

France, A Few Pays In [J. P, 
Crsre], 470. 

Frmneu-British Exhihition, Lon 
don. 1900 J. Nixon llonfield], .540. 

French Fionibuyont. tin tlie Eni;- 
Ush Grinin of [Franeit nond], 550. 

Frrnw Scaiptme in the Thir 
teenth Centnry, The Syrubniinn of 
[A. S. Dixon], 335. 

(iorden Ar^itecture, English and 
Italian [Tbomaa H. Mawson], 4S.5. 

(tieek Architecture. The Theory 
>4. Stt SrmasTo, Aiumrsa to. 

Ilolyrood Chapel, rreserratiou at 
[Jolin Codd}, SO. 

Inspiration in Mralem Arehitee- 
lurol Art [Prof. Beresford 1‘itel, fll. 

Inspirolinn in Modem Art, Soummi 
td [A. H. Dixon), 415. 

Intenutiunal .Art Congrua 
[Francis Hooper], 6eu. 


M. Jean Hnlot*! I’rix de Homo 
Work [H. I'hene iMers], 531. 

Material [l*anl Walarhouse], 457. 

Upening Address, I'resident'a 
[Thnmas Kilwsrd Collcntt). 1. 

I‘arthcnutt, Tbs. and Its (nltuencc 
on the Architecture of tba Claaoic 
Berlral [Charles (iourbiyj. 593. 

Frizei and Htudentohips, Criticism 
of the Works submitted for !F.. Our 
Dawber;. 319. 

Roniano.BritiBh Precedriiu for 
sutue English ltonianrw|ae IlrtaiU 
[C. V, Innocent]. 049. 

Royal Gold Medal. I'rroentatiuo 
ot: Addresses I Henry T. Hare and 
.31. PaumetJ, 407. 

Ibrtal I'alaMs of Scuiland, The 
flV. T. GidrieveJ, Itil. 

Nofety Exits for Theatres and 
Dthor tiaoes at Entertainment [S. 
Hurst Sasgerl, 1.50. 

Si. Rani's 6athe<lral. The IVeseiu 
Conilitliin of [Mrrryn Macartney), 
53. 

Sdllnnnta. Colonie Dorienna an 
Sicile rGiuUre Foognltes}, 513; Mr, 
John 33'. .Simpson's Tnuudiuiofi, .530. 

Some K^lleeiioiu of Hugh 
Stannus [IL I’benA Spiers], 58S; 
[Paul \3'aterhousej, B31. 

htudmU, .Address to (1‘rol. 33*. B. 
l,etbsbyj, 313. 

Scesionai Ihogramme 10(H 00, 517. 

Sessions Honse, Old Bailey: Heating 
and 3'eiitilatine of, 113. 

Seth.Smith, MS'. Howard : Bethuon 
cl Chatter and By-laws, 103; The 
Cathedral Church ot Colalh, Sicily, 
351 : Kefmlatiotu far Beinfutred 
Concrete Cooetmcllon. 413. 

Shakespeare Memorial, The. 837, 363. 

SbefCeld CniTersity; Fomutioa of 
Architectural Pciwrtmsnt at. 114; 
Architectural Course at. 53m. 

Shop.frnnt* (rcTtaw), 331. 

Sinipoon, John W.; Mr. Locke’s Be- 
signotion, 173; Tlie Annual Kepori, 
407; Translation of M. FoagAm’ 
I'aper on Selioua. .5315; Tninaloliau 
of Hesotutlons rr Intemstumal Cnro- 
petilioiK. 593. 

Him|««on, Frof. F. M.: Gtooua Foanx- 
nicK ItotiucT, B.A., 14.3; .Arehitee- 
tnrol Ileflncments. 310. 

Sister Aria. The. 3(IB. 

Slater, John; I'resident'a Gjnning 
Addrrsa, 9; The i*meat Condition 
of St. I'anl'i Cathedral, 74 j Elec- 
lions to the Fellowship. 107 ; Kn cul 
Fire taytislotian for Loudon, 133; 
A Tiiiuefolil Asiiect of Architcclnre, 
3ft3; Betirrmeiil of Frcident, .303, 

Smilli, Frcdk. Osborne; Old English 
Country Buildings (res law). 693. 

Soane Medallion, 20,3, 333. 373, , 169 . 

SooiAte Ontraie det .Archilccle* Entn- 
i;aU. 175. 

SoeirtT for the Freservation of Ancienl 
Buildiiigk. 53M. 

Southwark Bridge; BoronaimcUon of, 
451. 


Special Examination. Str Extw. | 
ixanom. 

Spiers, B. PhtnA; The Preoant Con¬ 
dition of St. Paul’! ColbednU. 76: 
The Catliedral Church of Cafolu, 
Sicily, 364 ; M. Joax Heurr's Pan 
na Bona SVooa, 531; Some BeeoJ- 
lections of Hugh Slann.u, 5HH. 

Spoonar, ChuriM: English Church 
Soreena (rvriew), 543. 

Stannus. Hugh: 'The tale John Sol. 
mon (inilter. ‘JOS; Death of, oml 
Memoir, 597: Soma ItecoUeoUnna of i 
flL PbenA Spirta], 5 nM: An Addl- 
tiottol Note on il’aul MM'alerhotue!, 
r.31. I 

Statham, H. Ileatheote: Safety Exits I 
for Theatrse and other Plocea of j 
Entertainment. 173; Aaaesalng of 
Competitiona. 301; A TnaoEmU' 
Asrxer or .AacimacTcaa. 366, 383; 
-Arrhllecture of the Briilgea of Ixio. 
don, 445. 

Statntnry Examinations. See Exam. ^ 
aanoxf. . 

Steel, Mild, embedded in Concrete. 4,53. | 

Stevenson. J. J.: obituary notice, 455; 
Memoir, 483. 

Stokes, I,eonard: 1‘reaidcnt'e Gpening 
.Address, 10; The ITment CondiUon 
of SL Paul's Cathedral, 78: Annual 
Dinner, -507. 

BtroUun, Arthur: Sliop-fraota (re. 
Tiewf, 831. 

STriiEjm, Ariiiaxoa to; Tm TilionY 
or Gsick .AncBirecTCoa [Prof. MM’. 

B Lelhohyj.—Anolyiesof Hulldingii 
published by Greek Arrhiteew, 3IS; 
Ocneril Theory sod Sociology, 314; 1 
Intrrest of I'ractiral MAorker in 
Hioory and Ihinciplet, ih.; The F.f. 
seitceaflireek Arrhitectute,46.:Thc 
Idea ot Fmportion, 315; Easentiala 
for a Perfect Ideel, 16.; The l*niper 
I,aw< of Being, i6.; Method of Ratio 
Measorruient Used hjr M'itmvitta, 
318; A iteflnitioti of Architeetura, |6.; 
Itaveto^ent of Greek Art oompateil 
with Literature, i6.; A (termon 
Critic on Greek Sculpture, 317; 
Development of Cboraclrr of the g 
Two Groat Orders, ib.; Separation 
of Two Chief Choractrriaties of 
Greek Art, 16,; The Prohlem eonn- 
riatad, 16.; The .Artist a Medium, 
16.; The CIsssie Spirit, 16.; Sug^s- 
Uons to Students. 16,: Travelling 
Students and Fublication of Be- 
atorehes, 319. 

Fob- o/ Thankt: Tlia Presldenl, 
336; Itcipnald Ulomfield. t6.; Sir 
Aalon MM'abb, 3‘J7. 

Students. Hooka icOommemled to, 017. 

Studeiitalilpa and Piiaaa. S*€ Fatzoo. 

.Survey ot Memorials of Greater tom- 
duu, CommittM tar : Appeal by, ‘Jao. 

T 

T-.Squa'# Club: Concert for Archi. 
loota' Benevolent Society, 413. . 

Taylor,Mr.Medland: ACarTDction,687. | 
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Tcniion. Arthar H. Rrmn; Sobool 
BuiUlnipi (ntri**), 

Teiritoriml Army, AxcliitecU aoil the. 
47a 

Tit« CertiBojae. 9(M, 2j|. *J73. AM. 

Tiverton Scbuoli Compel ition, 332. 

TbMtm. Safety Eiiu (or. St* 
SarirTT Ktrra. 

Towen and Spire* (review), 27a 

TredlUoain ArehitMturc. .'(#r Amcau 
TKCnnuu .4 TBi(aMaL.u Aarccr or. 

Traiiuair. Kamvay: AKntTZftt'aai. 
lBB>ori.iamca nr UTXumxE 
Cimu'nEe, 00. 

TravelHiia StoiienU’ Work: Cooneil’e 
Approval, 207. 

TrUiu. M. Emile; oMtnaiT notiee, 70. 

Troop, K. W.: The lau J. J. Steven- 
«m (memoii), 40X 

Tudor Huueea (review), tCA. 

Tyne anil Blyth District ConcillaUon 
Uowrd (or the Building Trade*; 
Building OmtTmctx, &41. 


U 


St* 


United Statea, Kenlpton in. 

AiuaicAn SorirrrBa. 

U*e of Uhren and the Orouting Ua. 
chine. Set PocaniiioK*. 


Vaniahing London, J^poal for, 230. 
Vaughan. Hrury: The late Qeorge 
Erederiok Bodlsy, 70. 

VentUation. Scientific, 113. 

Vieana. International CoognrsBat, 140. 
229. 32a (19. 4S0. 582. 


W 

Walker, Benjamin: English Villngei 
(reriew), 407. 

Watli. Vropoied Legialatiun rv Thick, 
nets of. 5S3. 

Ward. Wm. Henry: Architecture of 
(hwwe and Borne (review), 176. 

Warren, Edward: The late Oeorge 
Frederick Bodley, 14, 70. 

Waterbouae. Paul: MxTenui. 457: 
Note on the late Hugh Stannua, 
021 . 

Webb. Sir JUton: Elected .kaaewror in 
New County Hall Competition, 7H; 
lievision of Cbauter and By-lawa 
102: PrUe* and Stndentahipf, 
and .Vddreaa to Stuiienta, 227! A 
Threefold Aipect of Architeotore. 


3H3; Speech at .Annoal Dinner, 
504. 

WeUh Hiiforical MonumenU: Royal 
Comuiisuon, .5S4. 

WUkimon. R. Stark: Hevialon of 
Charter and Uy.lawa. 100. 

Willi. Herbert W.: Aeaeasing of Com- 
petitfona. 200. 303, 304. 

Wimperie, Kdmnnd: .Viiwseing of 
Competitium, 301. 

Winobealer CUthcdral: Picvervation 
of, 78.176. 305. 

Woodcarving, School of Art. 021. 

WnoDCvaTKBov St.Pici.'«, Svobt ora: 
Cupy of Britiab Muieum Manuscript 
[Wm. J. Oribblel, 2H2, S3a—Corre. 
spondenoo : .Ardiur T. Bolton, 30C ; 
Amlwoie Poynter. i5.; Wm. J, 
Oribble, 307; V. U. Cheetbam. 34L 

Wixidward, Wm.: The 1‘resenl Condi¬ 
tion of St. Paul'! Cathedral, 70 ; 
Bboks't Fim Lbowuition roa Lox. 
ona, 117, 135; Safety Elite (or 
Tbeatrea and other Fla^ of Amuae- 
ffient, 169; Honours Examlnatioa 
in .krehiteomre, 174 ajj.; Avaesring 

Siot Compelitiona, 303; Bangoni Vil¬ 
lage Asylum. 324; Diatrict Sur- 
reyon. 329; The Annual Report, 
402 (jg. 


LIST OF ILLUSIRATIONS. 


I’uarain or Ro.siia^ Dsciurr. Royal 
Gold Medallist—/mnfurpieor. 

Tna Naw l »nir ra Miiut. roa 
Eseira iM> Masicaap Daiwiana. 

Brvrtae and Obvenc. 15. 

Ab l ' hiibcu bai. BaroianraTv. 

Plomb line at Her No. 5. North 
Side of Amiens Catltadral, 88. 

Plumb-line at Vaulting-ihaft. from 
Capital to Stringcourse, of Pier 
No. 1, North Bide ol Amiens 
Cathedral, 89. 

Cable Plumb on the South east 
Crowing Fiat at Amiens Cathe¬ 
dral, 42. 

Plan ol .Amiens Cathedral. 43. 

Plumb on Piers Nos. 7 and 5, Nnrtlt 
Side of Amiens Cathedral, 41. 

Plumb on the Sonlh-weat Croseing 
Pier, Amiens Catholral, 16. 

Plnml^line, North Side of Nave, 
Bheims Cathedral. 50. 

Amient Cathedral. South Transept. 
East Side. Bay nnt Cneiing, 8fi. 

Nave Vanlt, 89. 

VAielay Nave, looking West, 210. 

St. Mary's Church, Dover, 211. 

Tub Pmsbxt CoKnrrton or St. Pict.'a 
ClTinUIBAl.. 

SL Paul's from tlie Bool ol St. Bar- 
tluilamew'* Hospital, 58. 


Sir 


Sections showing Level of London 

Clay. 54. 

Wren’s “ Model ” Design, 57. 

Oruond Plan of Old St. Paul's, 
tlinwiiig in Outline the Ciiange of 
Axis in the Present Catliedral, 
58. 

Wren’s Original Drawing of Quarter- 
plan of the Dome Area. 60. 

Sct'Uoo of SL Paul's depkUug 
Original Scheme ol Decoration, 
/nring p. 00. 

An Original Drawing by 
Christopher Wren, 61. 

View from the North - west, 
64. 

Part of Sontl) Front. 65. 

The North Transept, tUi. 

The Bishop's Throne, 67. 

Plan of Crypt, Ac., facing n. 68, 

Cioes-eection through tWiacpu, 
showing Cracks. 69. 

Plan showing l*r<siiciit 
Arrangements and Im- 
proveroenu. also the 
Existing FrsgmeuU of 
Did Sl Paul's. 

Plan showing the Ap- 
nrnachre to the Library, 

Trophy Boom, Corri- 
don, and Rnola over 
the Aisles. 

Ground Plan and Dia¬ 
grams of Borings. 


Bettrten 
Pf - 70 
niM 71. 


Tub Doint or St. P*i!i,'a. 

Pbui of th* Dome, facing p. 72. 

Supporting Stonen tor Base of 
Girdle of Stone under Ooldiui 
OoUety, 73. 

Qaouui Fun>Bau-a Bowxr, U_A. 

Church ol St. llaitinon'lhe.Uill, 
Scarborough, 145, 148, 149. 

Church ol St. Michael and All i 
Angels, Brighton, 147. , 

Church of St. Augustine. Pendle. 
bury, 150. 

Church of the Holy Angels. Boar 
Craws, 131. 

Cliuroh of St. Mary, Clumber, ISS. 

Church and Monastery of St. John 
the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxlord. 
154. 

Church u( St. John tlie Evangelist, ' 
Cowley, Oxford: Interior, lU. i 

Church of All Saints, Danehill. I 
Sussex, 156. I 

Eeclestou Church, 157. I 

Cbnrabof 8l. Edward. Hotbeek, 158. I 

SxrETY Exits rnn Tbextus sxixmiKB 
Places or RamTtxxnuT. 

Drews Circle: Sliowing Freesore at 
Exit. 161. 

Stalls: Showing Preseuro at Exit, 
161. 

Diagram ihowing Aecumulatail 
i'resenn of Four Persons, 163. 
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The S»fet; Exit xpplieil to • Four- 
fool Doorway. ISft, 

Droet Circle: Kxiii from Seata, IA4. 
.SUlU: abowins Ap^ieatioii of 
Safety Exit when Uie Doorway 
can be divided into Three, HU. 
PIm abowin* Amngeiitont of Extia 
into Corridor to avoid Crruliiiu;, 
les. 

Paaaa<^wayi at Enda of SeaU. H«i. 
Plan ahowine Bad Arranwunent of 
Eiita into Corridor and liedaeed 
Width in Doorway, 187. 

Plan of Staira aa ncamnierided by 
L.C.C., and SoKReated luiprave- 
ment, 168. 

Plan ahowinR HogReation for Pre¬ 
venting OnubinR at Entrances, 
18H. 

Thb Boxu. Paiju-'B* or Kcon.atrb. 

Palace of Linlithgow in Sixteenth 
Century, 181. 

Bothaaay Castle: Oeneral Plan, 
showing Moat, dee., 185. 
Dttnfennlioe Palaoe and Abbev: 
Plan, 187. 

Linlithgow Palace: X.E. Comir of 
Courtyard. l»U; Ureal Hall, with 
Chimney-meca Bestored. 190. 
Edinburgh Castle: View of Palace 
Block from the East, 191; from 
Crown Suoare. 193; Interior of 
Great Hall of Palace as lleetored. 
198. 

Htirling Castle: General Plan, 1U4 ; 
Wan of Palace and Pariianient 
Hall, 19.5; ParUamimt Hoose 
before Military Ocoonatioo, fM ; 
Parlistncnt House. Mntilai^ for 
Military UocupaUon, 430; Detail*, 
43Ld23, 434; One Bay ^ Klera. 
lion of Palaoe to Cpper Court¬ 
yard, 438 

Hoirrood Palaoe: Key Plan, 197; 
Chepel Bo;al, View of Booth Wall 
of Nave, with Flying BottieMaa, 
198; Queen Mary's Andicnoe 
Cbauibn, Uemnant of Ancient 
Frlexc Decontinn in Tempera, 
VM ; New Palace, Ground and 
Find Floor Plans. 200; Ceilings, 
303, 3U8; Detail. West Door, 
Chepel Boyal, 304; Ceilings, 418 
and fvUttuj plaU$ Mirerfi pp. 418 
nnti 41u; Spandrel Panel in Ceil¬ 
ing of Queen's Bedroom, 419. 

SowB Gttnijxa Gmecun Ciaruro, 
roMteuLT IX Tit* Ciurei, or 
WDUTWSmB CotxKoe. 

Arm* of Winchester Colh^, 232. 

A I'ortion of the Aote-Ohapel 
Screen, 238. 

One of Six Panels of the Anlc- 
Chapsl Sereen, 284. 

Dpper Wall Panelt. 235. 

Ionic CapiUl of One of the Tlire<>- 
f]tMrt4Tr Ck»luiiin«, 

Various CaryinK*. 238. 


Forxrartoaa: Tu* Cs* oe Dtms 
Axn TBK Geoertao MxcHtXE. 

Winchrmter Cathedral: Bonth-easI 
View from the Deanery Garden. 
249. 

The Grooting Machine at Work. 
261. 

Chester Walls: Section of the Old 
lUinparta, 253. 

Winchester Cathedral; Old Beech 
Trees under the Walls of Preat^. 
tery, 354; Beetirtn through Wall 
ol Presbytery. 256; Tbs Ihrer 
Descending. 2-50; Showing the 
Concrete Bags deposited by Diver, 
367; The Grouting Machine at 
work on the IU»j 1. 257 ; 8. Tran, 
sept, E. Sida, H. Winduw of 
Clrrectory. 268; Disintegrated 
Cuodition of the VaolUiig of 
Preby lory, 259; The Broken Bib 
and Arch of the Vanlting in the 
Presbytery. 2mi; Crack in Win. 
dow. E. End. N. Aisle, Main Crypt, 
381 s Showing Plumb-line on S.E. 
Bespond Wer. Langton Chapel 
Presbytery, 202. 

Holy Trinity Church, Hull; From 
the South-west. 283; From West 
End, 384; Some of the Smaller 
Oak Log! from under the Tower, 
showing SerinoB Decay, 364 ; Tba 
Stone Seat or Bench table found 
beneath the Floor of the Church. 
26o; H.W. Pier of Tower, looking 

SX.,showingOirdc!Ts,306; Taking 

down one of die Nave Pillars,300; 
Portions of Nave Pillan. also 
Ibslcbed Stones, 307. 

An Old Bridge in Westmorland. 367. 

Bridge over a Cumberland River. 
368. 

Tua StuBoijAx or FaaxcB Set-Lmrar 
« m* Tmaraaxm Caarrat. 

Amiens Cathedral; The Three 
Porches, West Front. 385, 280. 

** Bean Diou d'Amiens ": Figure 
of Christ on Trumeau of Central 
Porch, 287. 

“> Central Porch, Amiens, 

Tyropannm of Central Porch, 
Amiens. 289. 

Amiens: Pedestal of the rignro ol 
Christ Above, ‘JW. 

^39o'**'* ■» Dyans, 

The Charadrios (Lyons). 290. 

December, danuiiry. Febrnarv 
(Amiens), 291. ^ 

March, April, May (Amiens), 291. 

Jons (Paris). 393. 

Si, Thoudure lAmient), 293. 

Faith and Idolatry (Amiens). 398. 

C«m^ and Cowardice (Amiens). 

South Porch ol the Blessed rugin 
(Amiens), 390. 397. 

The Prophecy of Eephnniah. 298. 


Bxxonca Viu-xoB Astlcx. 

Plan of Kstats./orinc w 810. 
Obserratlon Block* I'Ua, 811. 
Acute Block: Plan, 312. 

Septic Tanka and Filler Beds. SIS. 
PIm of Workshops, Engine and 
Boilar Houae, 815. 

Plan of Kltcbcfl and Store*. 310. 
Laundry Block: Wan, 817. 
Fanusteading: Plan. 3ia 
Plans of Admlnittrative Block, 
Uospilal Block, Medical Superin¬ 
tendent's House, and Nuraas* 
Ucane. /octitv n. 318. 

Nnraee' Homs: KIcTsiioo, 819. 
Elevation of Hospital BIo^ 319. 
Mortuary Block ; Plan. 320. 
AdmtnUtnttive Building; Centre 
Block and Weat Wing, 321. 

Plan of Becreation Hall, 321. 

Acute Block: Plan of First Floor, 
822. 

Tua CtTWBpasi, Canara or CarstA-, 
SiCH.T, 

General Viaw, 33S. 

S. Giovanni dei Leproai, Palermo: 
Plan. 835. 

I.a Martosana, Palermo: Plan, 8S3. 
S. Cataldo, Palermo: Plan. 835. 

S. Giovanni da)^ F.iemlli, Palermo: 
Plan. 335. 

La Capita P ala tin i, Palermo: Plan. 
885. 

Cathedral, Monreale : PUn, 835. 
Plan of Cefaib Cathedral. 337. 
Interior to Fatfl. 339; Scotiuli. 839. 
Moiaie, 340. 

Eaat Elevation, 341. 

West Elevation, 842. 

Inscriptions, 844, 845. 

Masons' Marks, 546. 

Tomb nl Boger. Norman King ol 
Sicily, 548. 

View from the Nnrth-«xat. 549. 

Tua EaoLiiia Oaioia or Faaarn 
FLxwaoTxjrr. 

Fourtoenth-centnry Stallwork. Lan¬ 
caster Church. 856. 

A Tuacaroui Aaracr or Aacmrac- 
Traa. 

Hank ol Ireland, 865. 

Music OaUiera, Paris, .867. 

The Cantral Court. Petit Palais, 
Paris, 868. 

Church of Val de Grice, Paris, 371. 
Quale Villa, Vienna, 372. 

The I'astcUisW' raviUim. IINK) 
Exhibition, Paria 374. 

The I.arkin Building. Buffalo, 
U.SJL, 878. 

First Premialed Posign lor Edin- 
burgh Mnoieipal Buildings, 870. 
Competition Dmign for F,diuhurgb 
Municipal Buildings: Elevation 
to Wanston Ctosa, 877. 

Apartment House, CharluUenbuig, 

Design for Cremaloriom. Zurioh. 
881. 
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Tin kanartcmt or th* Biuroir 
or liOKiMni. 

Plan ihowitig Dirtanora between 
in Central Ixmdoo. 4X2. 

The Tower Bridee, 4S3. 

London Brid^te, 433. 

Cannon Stmt Railwaj Bridge (look¬ 
ing Morth), 4SS; Ikwking 8ontb(. 
dW. 

Sontbwark Bridge (looking Eaat), 
434. 

Kt. Phnl's Bailwa; Bridge (looking 
Weet), 484. 

Blaekfrian Railwar Bridge (looking 
Sooth), 434. 

Olaekfiriim Public Bridge, 434. 
Waterloo Bridge, 435. 

Charing Croea Railwar Bridge. 435. 
Weatminster Bridge, 485. 
launbeth Bridge, 435. 

Vaoxhali Bridge: Branxe Figorea 
in Panelr, 486. 437; View. 433; 
Detail " Aiahitectnre,” 438. 
Qrosrenor Road Railway liridge, 
438. 

Cheliea Bridge. 438. 

Albert Bridge, 439. 

Battersea Bridge, 439. 

Wandsworth Bridge, 439. 

West London Ballway Bridge, 430. 
Pntney Railsray Bridge, 440. 

Pntney Pnbllc Bridge, 440. 
Bammeiamith Bridge. 440. 

Rwousn VuxaoUL 

Abbots Morton. Woreestenhire. 4B8. 
Cottages atWlnson, Olonoestershire 
(Coin Vallaj), 469. 

A Few Dats in Fnanci. 

Le Petit Andely and the Cbitean 
GaiUard. 470. 

Statoea In the Sonth Poreb. Le 
Mans Cathedral. 471. 

From North Poroh, CbartTss, 47J. 
Btalreaic. Chartres, 473. 

Haint-Pierre, Chartree. 478. 

Le blans Cathedral, 474. 

Exotrsn axn Ituun Qaauns Aacm- 
nermtsL 

Trenthani Hall, 485, 489. 

West Proot, Trenlhara Ball. 487. 
Wellborn Hall, Kirby Mootsidr, 490. 
Doat-honse at Kearsney Conrt. 491. 
Wych Cn >0 Place, 493. 
Surnmn-bonie at Foot's Cray Place, 
493. 

Cloiitars at Ccrtosa di Parla, 495. 

SiuwosTB, CoLOxrs Douks** ki 
Simr. 

85Unonl«. 513. 532. 

Plan d'Enacmhtc des Rulnes, 516. 
Plan de la VUIe et dc ics Abords, 
517. 

Plan: £tal Actnel de I'Actopole, 
618. 

Plan de PAeto^le, 519. 


Front NonI de PAoropole, \ 

Coupe du Plateau del Detitfen 
PAcropola, I gp. 520 

Face Est de I’Acropole, j and 
Selinonte: Aspect O^-1 531. 

lal, . ' 

Plan Elat Aetoel des Temples de 
I’AcropoIe, 531. 

Front Nord de I'Acropole : Fortifica¬ 
tions U'Hermooiate, faciiM p. 522. 
Front Nofil del'Aorop^e: Fortifica- 
Uotis d'Hennocrate, 523. 

Temple C, 523, 534. 

Faciw Eat i Folding pUUf facing 
Favade Snd * p. 524. 

E.<uiusb CuDsen ScanEMs. 

Mine head, 544. 

Kenton, 545. 

Tnr. FBanro-BsmaB Exninmox. 
Balloon View. 546. 

Block Plan. 547. 

The Court of Honour, 548, 

Side Entrance to French Applied 
Arts Palacs, 549. 

French Applied Arts Palace, 549. 
BriUsh ApplinI Arta Palace. 550, 
551. 

The Canadian Pavilion. 552. 

Palace of Mnsic, 553. 

Gramophone Pavilion, 554. 

Palace of Women’s Work, 5S5. 
Pavilion Louis-QainM, 535. 

Pavilion of the CoUectivltd Andr^ 
Ddlienx, 556. 

CmtsTcncBcn PMomr, HAMranisE. 
Christchurch Priory and the Norman 
Home, 557. 

Plan, 559. 

East Eleratioa, 560. 

West Elervation. Sfil. 

Section through Nave, ‘•62. 

Bay of Nate Arcaiie, 663. 

Dsiail of Nave Arcade, 565. 

South Transept, 566. 

Entranoe to Bevestry, 569. 

The Bereiloa, 671. 

Ijidy Chapel, 574. 

West Door, 575. 

Bsetion through Choir. 576. 

Booth Choir Aiale, fnan Ijidy 
Chapel, 577. 

Christchurch Priory, 579. 

Details of Carving. Choir Stalls, 580. 
Bwl of the Chnrch, 581. 

Tm Psnnncww. axn Iiw Iim.ina«c« 
em THS AacnrnaTcng of tni 
Oiassu' Riyitai. 

Patunauia of Athens from the Ob¬ 
servatory Hill. 593. 

The Aeropolii, Athens, from Philo- 
pappoB uill, 594. 

Plan, 595. 

VUw showing Curvature of Stylo¬ 
bate of I*arthenon, 596. 

South Colonnade, 597. 

Jidming of the Parthenon Columns. 
59^. 

Fallen Drum, 608. 


Fallen Capital, 599. 

Sketch of Interior of 8J1. Angle. 
600. 

The National Monument, F,din- 
borgh, 603. 

Exterior of the Walhalla, Regens¬ 
burg. 603; Interior, 608. 

Novts ox Amicia Rctn-rnma, 
■• nier r.v m Rn.«TIOW To Onmir 
WOBK. 

Hilberd Meinorial Chapel, Chicago. 
60S. 616. 

Status of St. Simon. Catiiedral of 
St. John, New Fork, 606. 

Cathedral of St. John, New York: 

Statuettes in Chapels. 667. 

Choir Plan, St. John'i Cathedral, 
New York. 608. 

John Rnskin. 608. 

Princeton University: Specimens of 
Mo^U for Gargoyles, 609 ; Ex- 
omples of Sculpture, 610. 

Military Station, West Point; Ex¬ 
amples of Grotesques, 611. 

City of New York College: Examples 
oI Grotesques. 618. 

St. James's Church, Philadelphia: 
Figures on Keredos, 614. 

FoiiAncsTs. 

Coata of Arms surviving on the 
Walla, 635. 

Plan of. in the Sixteenth Contnry, 
631. 

Plan of the Citadel. 033. 

Elevation and Section of the Citadel, 

634. 

Plan of the Land Gate and BaTetin. 

635. 

Plan of a Itavelin, 685. 

Inside the Limasool Bastion or 
Land Gats, 636. 

Modem Entrance to Famagusta, 
showing Limassol Bastion sml a 
Caponiiie, 686. 

The Moratto Bastion: Plan and 
Elevation, 637. 

Plan and Side Elevatkm of the 
S. Lucs Bastimi, 638. 

The Water-Gate of the Arsenal, 
viewed bom the Port, 639. 

Plan of tbs Water-Gate of the 
Aieenal, 639. 

Porta del Mar (The Sea Gate), 640. 
641. 

A Comer Tower of the Citadel, 642. 
The MartinengoBastion: Plan, 648. 
Belief Model of a Fortress, on 
PsdesUi of a Column, Faca^ of 
S. Maria SCebenigo, Venice. 644. 
View of Ravelin from an Embrasure, 
644. 

Interior of Martinengo Bastion, 645. 
VUw of the West Wall, 647. 

View of the Great Ravelin and the 
Land Gate Bastion. 647. 

Henry VIIl.’s Gun, on the Tertare 
of Government Honse, Nicosia, 
648. 

Badges, 648. 


h 
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Abbe;, Eilwla A, BA £1LA.]. 

AtUmi. Manrioe B. [F.]. 
Alnu-TkdetiiB, SirL„ O JL, RA.[fi,F.] 
AnJerson, J. HaeTtear [F.}. 

Angel, a bLIn»t.C.E. [A.]. 

Bainee* Hewitt, F. T. 

BiOl, J.L. 

Bcny, W. H. Atkin- [F.]. 

Bilson, John, F.8JL [F.]. 

Blanc, mppoljrte J., HSA [F.]. 
Blorafield. BeftinalA AEA. [F.]. 
Bolton, Arthur T. [A.]. 

Bond. FraneU. MA [Hul.]. 

Brodie, C. H. [F.]. 

Brjran. H. Ibiro [F.]. 

Burnet, J. J., AJt.8 A [F.J. 

Carfie, W. D., MA, F.8A. fF,]. 
Charlea, Uiaa Ethel [A.], 

Chatterton. Fredk. [A.]. 

Cheetham. F. B. 

Chiahohn. R F. [F.]. 

Clarke, Max [F.}. 

Codd, John [A.]. 

Cole, a Langton [F.]. 

CoUcntt, Thoa. B., /‘rraidm/. 

Coomba, O. J. 

Coppaithwaite, W. C. 

Corletta, Unbelt C. [F.}. 

Ctaco, J. D. lfr.A.}. 

Cfoaa. A. W. a, M.A [F.J. 
tbuimat. UnoonJ [J7aii.Ci>rr. Jf.J 
Itaridge, W. It. [A.]. 

Oaviaon, T. Baffle* [A.], 

Itanber, a Qny [F.]. 

Deaa. F. W. [F.J. 

Direka, Rudoll, Libearion. 

I>ixon, A 8. [A.]. 

Bonn. W, [F.J. 

Enlart, C. 

Fawcett. W.M.. F.HA [F.J. 

FoogArea, Profeaaor OualaTe. 


Fox, Ftancia. 

Garbntt, Matt. [F.J. 

Gamtt, Thoa. [AJ. 

Geonte, Emcat, Pruidmt. 

Oibatm, James H, Viet FiraiAmi. 
Oilbert, Caaa [i/oia.Corr.J/.J 
Goodjrear, Wm. U, 

Ootoh, J. Alfred, FNA [F.J. 

Gourlay, 1‘rofeasof Charles [A.]. 
Graham, Alex., FJLA., Bon. Soertiary. 
OriWiIe, Wm. J. [A.] 

Ball, Charlea a Oujr [F.J. 

Hall, Edwin T., I'ka-Frafidm/. 

Bare, Henry T., rtca-Frestdait 
Ila rm a n d. Georges iBon.CorrJL]. 
Barria, E. Bwinfen [F.J. 

Hebb. John [B.F.J. 

Uenman. William [F.^ 

Hlne, George T. [F.J. 

Bodges. Robert F. [A.J. 

Bnoper, Francis [F.J. 

Borafield, J. Nixon [A.J. 

Bubbard, George, F4iA [F.J. 

Undson, Edward W, [A.J 
Hnlot, Jean. 

Unmphre;*, O. A [F.J. 

Innocent. C. F, (A.]. 

Jackson, T. 0„ BA 
Jaflety, Oeorgo. 

Jemmett, A a [F.J. 

Kirby, Edmond [F.J. 

Lanohestor. a Y, [F.]. 

Langston, H. Bardwieke [A.J. 
Lethaby. I'tofeaaor W, a [F.J. 
Lererton. W. J. K. 

MaoAUatar, Ian, B.A., Socratory. 
Uacaitney, Metryn [F.J. 

McDonnell, Hon. Sir SchgoibarK. 
Matbewa, J. Dooglau [F.J. 

Mawaoo. Thomas H. [BA] 

Middleton. G. A T. [A.]. 


NeriU, Ralph. F.SA [F.J. 
NorthoTcr, O., Editor, 

Ogden, Pan! [F.J. 

Oglesby, Robert P. 

Oldrrne, W.T.IF.J. 

Pick, a Parkiiu [F.J. 

Pite. Profeesor Bereaford [F.J. 
Plnnmiar, Arthur H [A'.J. 

Poynter. Ambrose [F.J. 

Prior, Edward 8., M A [F.J. 
Bawneley, Ohnoo. 

Rodiem, Harry [F.J. 

Held, Arthur H. [F.J. 

Riley, W. a [F.J. 

Samuel, Stuart M., HJ*. 

Seager, a Burst [F], 

Saaria, 8. Cecil [A.]. 

Searlee-Wood, H. D. [F.J. 
Scih-Smitb, W. Howard [FJ. 
Bimpeon, Protestor F. M. [FJ. 
S i mpson. John W., Tiet-Prttident. 
Blater, JohA BA [F.J. 

Smith, Fredk. Oaboma [A.]. 

Spian, a PhenA, F.8.A [F.J. 
Spooner, Charlaa [F.J. 

Stannus. Hngh, AJ1.CA [F.J. 
Sta th a n i , B. Heathoote [F.J. 
Stokes, Leonard, Viet-Prmdoiu. 
Stratton, Arthur [AJ. 

Tcnison, Arthur H. Byan [F.J. 
Traqnair, Baiuiay [F.J. 

Tionp, F. W. [FJ. 

Walker, Benjamin [A], 

Ward, Wnu Benry [A.J. 

Warren. Edward, F.SA [FJ. 
Waterhoute. Paul, MA [F.J. 
Webb, Sir Aston, RA (F.J. 
Wilkinson, a Stark [A.]. 

WUls. Herbert W. (A.J. 

Witnperii, Bdmand [F.J. 
Woodward, Win. [FJ. 
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THE LIBBABY. 

Additions: 11th Octobku 1907 — 12tu Octobeu 1908. 


TIIK UKFKKKXCK 1,1 BRAKY. 

Drawing*. 

UATSFORD (B. T.)—Colling: (J, £.) OriKiiwl UniwinKs, 
Ac. lor Ajt FoUb(^ end An*lj5U of Fum. 4o. Iti^ 


Books and Pamphlets. 

AMKBICAN CIVIC ASSOCUTION — The Smoke 
Xoiiance. pam. So. Salem lUOS 

The Billboard Nulaanee. pam. Bo. Salem IBOH 

The Bemoral ol Orerbaad Wirec. pam. Bo. Salem lUOB 
Pofalio Comhirt Skationi. pam. Bo. Salem IBM 

AMIIBICAN ISSTITUTF. OF ABCIirrECr8-Qi.*xs 
Boobs— Hiatorioal IBietch. 1BS7-11M)7. 

pam. Bo. WaabinRton IB07 

BALKAN STATES KKHIBITION-Bulgarla ol To^lay. 

Bo. Lond. 1907 
UlBeial Calalogne. Bo. Load. ltM)7 
B.VRRT (Sir JOHN WOLFE) K.aH 
F'BBooxt (Ihxrrso)—Della Ten eom degli oralii del Foote 
a 8. Triniti di Fimur. to. Verona IBOB 

Hioit (J. W.).< Coiutruction at Chimnajra. 

hu Bo. Lond. 1830 

McsatnxLD (M. F.)—Art ol Freaeo Painting. 

Bo. I,ond. lB4fi 

UATSFORD (B. TJ the PubtUher— Das (H.) A WiULSorr 
(E. C.)—Englieb Shop Fronts. Bo. Lond. 1907 

Datu (W. G.) a Gaaas (Ccasu)—Old Cottages and Farm 
Houses in Smrej. 4a. Lond. lUOB 

FLarnm (B.)—Light and Air, 5th edit. Bo. Lond. FJOB 
-The London Building Acts, 1B04-190S. 

Bo. Lond. 1907 

OAaxBB (T.) A SraATTON (A.)—The Doroeetie Architeetnn! 
o( England during the Tndor Period. Part L 

la. to. lAmd. 190B 

Rsa (J. T.)—How to Estimate. 8rd edit. Bo. Lond. 190B 
Bowa (E.)—Praetieal Wood Curing. Bo. Loud. 1907 
SraraKsaoji (0.>—The l^nantiqr Stndent’a Assistant. 

Bo. Lond. 1907 

VtxJOAitT (L.V—Examples ol Claseie Ornament:aclecied. 
with Introdootion, by IL P. Spiers. fo. Lond. 1907 
BAUDIN (H.)-L'Enseigne et rAltiehe. 

(lam. Bo. Geneva 1907 
Let Constructions SoolairM en Suisse. Bo. Oeueva 1907 
BEKIilNKR AHCHITF.KTUBWELT — Aso». — Ludwig 
Haflmann. 4o. Berlin 1907 

BERNARD (A.)—Oe la nwponsabilitc dcs Oouverncments 
dans la eonsemition dei monuments n a t io n sui. 

pam. Bo. Paris 1900 

B1L80N (J.) FBX FVOrite-Gilling Castle. 

pam. Bo. Land. 1907 
A Seulpiumd Bepresentation of Bell Cauldron recent]/ 

found In York. pam. Bo.- 1907 

T.41 Cathddrale d'Amiens ct lea ■* raffinements ” de 
M. Good/eu. pam. A«. Caen 1907 

BL.\CK AC.) the Publishers—TJxwix (W.C.)—A Treatise 
on Hjdranlieo. Bo. Land. 1907 


BOND (F. R) FVBov—Screenwork in the Churches of 

tlie Mineheod District. Ho.-1900 

BROWN (W. H.)—Monolithic Brickwork: a Series of Testa 
to Demonstrate the effect of Reinforcing the Mortar 

Joints of Brickwork. 4o.-[1907J 

BURGESS (J.) CXE.. 1X.D., Bos. dasorMfr-lndian 
Architecture: on Outline Sketch. Bo. Oxford 1907 
CARVALHO (J. L. Mi)-Oe Londres a LUboo. 

Bo. Lisbon 1900 

CAXTON PUBLISniNO COMPANY, the PnUisUers- 
Muiouitos (G. a. T.)—Modern Buildings: their 
Flsnning, Construction, and Eiiuipmenl. VoL iv. 

40. Lond. 1900 

CONSTABLE (A.) A CO., the PuhUshere-MAasM (C. F.) A 
Dexa (Wn.)—Manual of Reinforced Concrete and 
Concrete Block Constroction. Bo. Lond. I90H 

CORPORATION OF THE CrTY OF LONDON -Shaux 
(B. R.)—Colendu of Letter Books preserved among 
the Archives (Letter Book H). Ba Load. 1907 

CIUNAOE (D. H. 8.) M.A., F.SJl.-Churehea of Shrop. 

shire. Fort ix. fo. Welliagton 190B 

DAUMET (H. A G.)—Le ChAteau de S«int*Oennain.en> 
Lave. 40. Faria 1905 

DUTBIE (A. L.)—Fractioal Church Decoration. 

Ho. Lond. 1907 

EBHABDT (60D0)—Uaiier Verfall, Erholtnng and 
Wiedorberslollung von Baudenkmalen, mit Be^ln filr 
pnktische Ansfahrungen. pom. 4o. Berlin 1905 

Die Orundiagen der Eroaltung nnd WiederherstcUung 
Dentseber Burgen. pam. fo. Uerlin 1901 

Dentsobo Burgen. fo. Berlin 1B9B 

EDITORS ASD FR0PB1ET0R8— 


Amtrloan Architect. 

1907-08 

ArehitecL 1907-0B 

Architects’ A Boildera’ 
Magaiine. 1007-08 
Arehiteetural Record. 

1907-0H 

Aichiteetaral Review. 

19O7-0B 

Architeetnral Review, 
Boston. 1907-OH 

Art Journal. 1907-OB 
Briekbnllder. I‘J07-0B 
British ArchitccL 1907-OB 
Builder. 1907-OH 

Buitder'a JournaL 

1007-OB 

Building, Engineering and 
Mining Journal. 1907-OB 


Building News. 1007-00 
Construction (Canada). 

190B 

Constrnotion Modorne. 

1907-OB 

Caoeta da Obras PuUieac. 

1907-08 

Indian A Eastern En- 
gineor. 1907-08 

IriUt Bniider. 1907-08 
Journal of Decorative Art. 

Oti 

Notea A Qnerirs. 1907-08 
Flumtwr A Docorator. 

1007-08 

Scottish Historical He* 
view. 1907-08 

Studio. 1907-08 

Borve/or. 1907-08 


EMDEN (WALTEB)—Dover, England'e Gate. 

fo. Lond. 190H 

GEORGE (ERNEST) FresiAwl—Etchings of Venice. 

fo. Lond. 1HH8 

Etchings of Old London. fo. Lund. 1B84 

GOODYEAR (W. H.)—The Widening Refinement In 
Rheimi Catliedrol. pam. 8o. Lond. 1907 



XX 


journal of the royal IN.-fTITUTE OF BRITiaH ARCHITECTS 


OOX'ERNUF^T OF INDIA (BOMDAYl-ProgrM 

o( tlu AithKoiogicftI Satv «7 ol India, Woctoni Cirela. 

to. Uomhaj 1UU7 

GRIFFITH (U.) Axaietala—Wann Air and VunUtatiiw. 

la. 8n. Load. [1907] 
tlFNABD (E.)—£tade< «ar lai tranafunnatlani da Faria. 

• |Muu. So. Faria 1000 

HURSbURGH (T. A.) AuocmU. Silver MrdaUitt 1007- 
The InBueoee of the Ute ol Icoo and Steel on Modem 
Arcbltoetuial Oeuga. MS. (o. 1907 

1NDL\ (GOVERNMENT OF), AI.LAHABjVD-Aunoal 
I'TORreea Report. fo. Laliorc 1007 

-Saperintendent ol the Aicliaulogical Sorre;. 

fo. Labort 1907 

CuL'iieju) (H.)—Hlustratkioa ol Sind Tilea. 

la. fo. Land. 1904 

UaDBaa—Arebcological Sartejr. .\nnnal FroKresa Re* 
port fo. Madraa 1007 

Famattaa—Arehaological Sontejr: Frontier Clrele. 
Annoal Report io. Fealsawar 1007 

IN DU (THE SF.CRETABY OF STATE FOR)—India. 
The Imperial Gazetteer. The Indian Empire. voL ii., 
HiitorieaL So. Uxford 1900 


INGELOW (B.) FVRotr—M i'Kiu IF. A.) A Scnaaxa (H. E.) 
—Cathedral of Throndheini. 

la. to. Chiiatiania 1660 
Ml'Uui (J. a. H.)—New Entrliafa Oiotiooar; |ta pro- 
frt")- to. Otford 1907-1906 

JOHNSTON (P. M.) FeHoio-Chorch Cheeta ol llic 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centnriea in l**Tiglend 

So. Loud. 1906 

KuCH (A.)—London Coonty Counoii Hall. Final Compe- 
liRon. la. fo. I4>nd. 1906 


MACARTNEY (M. E.)—The Fraotival Exemplar ol ArebU 
tectnro. fo. Lond. 1908 

MILLARD (WALTER) Axfucutfe—Cbnrchol StNicholaa, 

Sterenage. pam. So-[1908} 

OW EN (O. I„)—Slate and Tile Tahlea. fo. Land. 1900 
FRObST (E.)—EmBuxa der Armator nnd dcr Riaee im 
Belon an! die Traeekherheit fo. Berlin 1907 

READE (T. M.) iXluw, F.O.S.—Poet-Glacial Rada at 
Great Croabj. pam. 8o. Liverpool 1906 

(T. M.) a Hottuib (P.)—Anaijaee of Longmyn- 
dian Rooka. pom. So. Liverpool 1008 

Analjraee of Ludlow Rooka. pam. So. Liverpool 1907 
lll\ UIRA (G. T.)— t-o Originidella Architettura Lombarda, 
^ fo. Roma 1907 

RODGER (J. W'.)—LlantwiI Major, 01am. 

pam. Ho. Cardifl 1900 
SCOTT.MITCHELL (F.)—SpeciBcatiana tar Decoraton* 
L.^ °^ So. Load. 1908 

SEWARD (E.)—Some Coatlei and Churcliee ol Glamorgan. 

pam. So.-[1907J 

SIMPSON (F. M.) FefAxe—Two Froiidentiai Addreeaea 
delivered to the Idverpool Architeetuial Soraetjr, 1900- 
pom. fo. Liverpool 1907 
SIR JOHN SOANE'S MUSEUM (TUB TRUKTKE8 OF) 
RriMiB (E. A. IN vtiLia)—An Aocouai of tlie Saroo. 
. pba«rui of SeU L, Kmg of Egypt B.C. ia7a 

SPUN (B. A F, N.) the Fublithera—JcwKnoa (A. H.)— 
Faint and Colour Uixing. So. Lond. 1900 


STOCK (ELIOT) the Fnbliiher—EarawH (C. E.)- A Liit 
of Norman Tympana and Lintala fo. Lood. 19(H 
“THE STUDIO" - Art in England during the Elizabethan 
and Stuart Ferloda. fa. Und. 1908 

THOMl’SON (W.)—Uoueing Up tn date. So. Lund. 1907 
TOM.ALIN (H. F.) Faf/ow—Cattos—Areh*«»lo«icol Sur¬ 
vey: EpiRmpluu Zejlanioa. fo. lomL 1907 


TRANSACnONS, RETORTS, ua> PBOCEED1N08 or 
SftCIKTlKB, Ac. 

-AijiaBTz—.Alberta Aaaociation of Areliiteete - Act ol 
Incarporatioa and Ry-lawa mo. Albceta 1900 
AjUTaaozn— Arehitectura et Amkitia.—Arehiteetora. 

fo. Amrt FJ07-100e 
De Anhltact fo. Amat 1907 

Maalacbappij lot Bcvordcring der Rouwkunet — 
Rouwkundig Weekblad. to. Amat. 1907-1M)6 
Bouwkondig TiMaohrift fo. Amat 1006-1900 
Arnaar—llritiah Sehuol Annoml.- Tola. xL, xlL, and xiU. 

fa Lond. 19M-1906; 1905-1006; 1906-1907 
Beatui — Atchilekten-Verein.—Eeitoehritt litr Uauweaan. 

la Berlin 1907-1908 
Uoaroa, XJ.SJL—Maaaachnaetta luetitate of Teohnulogy. 

TcehnulogyQuarterly. la.8a.Roaioa 1907-F9U8 
Bulletin. 8a Doeton 1906 

Baceaxia—Soeiftd d'Arehfolagie de Braxellea.—Anualea. 

pam. 6a Hnuaela 1907-1008 
Annualr e. 8o. RrueeeU 1906 

SucUtd Centralc d'Aiehiteetnre de Belgique.— 
L'Eraniatian. la. fo. Bmaeeli 1907-1908 
.Aeadfniia Boyale de Belgiqae.—BuUetin de la 
Chuae de* Lettna. 8a Bnuaela 1907-6 
Annnaire, I'XW. 6a Bniauda 1906 

Chxtnxii - Royal Engineer*’ Inititnte—JonmaL 

6a Chatham 1906 

CaatBTUXu—Ncnk !n*p»ntf>T- A Arkitekt-Focwning. - 
Teknitk Ugeblad, fa ChrUtia ni a 1907-1908 
CuLcnxataa-Eteex ArcluKdogieal Society.—Tranmc 
tiona. VoL z. parta • A 4. 

8a Colchewter 1907-1906 
Feet of finca for Eaaax. Parta vni. and iz. 

8a CcdcliMtar 1007-1906 
Dvaus— Royal Inatitote of the Aredutceta of Ireland— 
Annoal Report 1907. So. Dublin 1906 

Royal Society—Scientific Tranaactiotti. 

fa Dublin 1907 

Eoonomio Froeeadinga. 6a Dnblin 1906 

Scientific Proeaedluga. 8a Dublin 1007-1906 
Royal Soeiely of ^tiquariea—JoumaL 

8a DnbUn 1907-1906 
Gtzauow—fnatitule ol Architeeta—Mamoraiulnm and 
Articlea of Aieociation. 8a Gtaagow 1907 
LKBue—Yorkxhire Arehmalaglea} Society—Journal. 

Fart 76. 8o. Uadi 1907 

Laiccataa—Lrieeatar and Uiceitanhire Soelety of 
Architeeta Animal Report 1906-1907. 

pam. 8a Ueda 1907 

Lawca—Suatwx Atchwolugical SoeiatT—Collecitiona. 

6o. Uwe* 1007 

Lneota—Aaaoelatad Architestural Soeietie*— Report* 
and Fapera VoL xxviU., part U. 

6o. Liuouin 1907 

LMaaw - Real Aaaoelacao doe Aroltileetoa Civiae Areheo- 
logoa Fortugnezew— Dalotim. 

8aLbibon 1907-1006 
Sociedada do* Arqultaetoe Fortoraeae*—An- 
nuario 1907# fa Uibon 1907 

Lowoo.'i—Architcctnral Aaaoeiation.—AJL Notea. 

fa Lond. 1007-1006 

-Rruwn Rook. 

am. So. Lond. 1906 

-Sketch Book. 

la. fa Uud. 1007-1906 
Briti*h Fire Freventhm Committee—Ked-booka 
So. Imnd. 1907-1008 
Enginewring Slandorda Committee— Fublicatioua, 
No*, ft. ft la Lend. 1908 

Inatltute ol Chartered Aocountanta— Lial ol 
Memben 1906. lUOH 

InaUtution of Civil Engineara- Minulea of Pro- 
OBoding*. Sa Lond. 1907-1006 





ADDITIONS TO THE UBRABY 


xxi 


Lontoa—lontitutioa ol Uccb«nieal Engitumn—Li*t ol 
Mamben IIMM. 80 . LoniL 1908 

_Prooeed- 

inKi. 8 a. I^ond. 1007-1008 

Iron A 84 m 1 lofitiliita—Joanud. 80 . Load. 1008 

_Lift ol Memben 1008. 

80 . Load. 1008 

Lodge Qoatoor Coroaati—TranaaotioD*. 

U. 80 . HanaU 1 ^ 
Boral Oaogniphical Booiatf — GeagTapbical 
Joornal. la. 80 . Load. 1007-1008 

Boral Society Proceeding*. 

80 . Lond. 1007-1908 
SaniUrr Institute. —JoomaL 

80 . Ismd. 1007-1908 
Society ol Architects—Year Book 1908. 

lo. Lond. 1908 

Society of Alts.—JouraaL 80 . Lond. 1007-1008 
Society lor the Proniolion ol H ell en i o Studies— 
Journal. stn. to. Load. 1007-1908 

Sunreyoxs' Institution—Transactions. 

80 . Load. 1907-1008 
Locysis—Societal Centxalo d'Aichitecturo do Belgique— 
Bulletin Mensnel. 80 . Louvain 1007-1008 


TBIGIIS (H. INIGO) Associate, Godwin Bursar 1900—Le 
I’etit Palais, Paris. MS. 4o. 1906 

Planning ol Pnblio Sqnaree and Ui^ Spaces (Gwlioin 
Bunory RemrU 1900). MS. fo. 1906 

VICTORIA AND ALBERT .ML'SEUiL-Topcign^eal 
Index to Measured Drawings ol Architectare which 
have appeared in the principal British Architectural 
Publications. pam. 80 . Lond. 1908 

WEBB IW. A.) AtsociaK.—Sandfotd Manor, Pnlham. 

Lond. 1007 

WEISSMANN (A. W.)—Hat Buawtin van Musea. 

pam. 4o-[19081 

YOUNG (ROBEBT M.l fellow.-Historical Notes on Old 
Bcllait and Us Vicinby. 4o. Belfast 1906 

Torsi, t VoLTMae (ezclnsive of PoriodicaU, BtportM, and 
Transactions of Societies, and Parts of IfbrAa issued 
iM serial form non? in j/roytass), 61; Psiiniirte, 
39. 


BOOKS PURCHASED. 
Reference Library. 


Mmeii i—Central de Arquitectoa—Botetm. 

80 . Madrid 1907-1908 
UsacHEBTxa—Literary & Philoeoi»hical Society — 
Memoirs A 1‘rooeedings. 

80 . Manch. 1907-1908 
Sooiety ol Architects—Kalendat 1907-1908 

80 . Manch. 1908 
Steam Users’ Aaaociatkm—Memorandum by the 
Chief Engineer lor the year 1906. 

8 a Manch. 1907 


Mannoensfl—Royal Victorian Institute ol Arehiteots— 
Jonmai of Proceedings. VoU. iv.-y. 

lo. Melbourne 1907 
Mmnuuui.- Canadian Society ol Civil Engineora —Trans- 
aetiona la. 8 a Montreal 19U7 1906 

__ Report. 

8 a 1908 

Institute ol Andiileets of Canada- guarterly 
Bulletin. VoL L Nos. 1 and 9. 

80 . Montreal 1907-1908 
Proceedings ol tbs Hirst Annual CouTention. 

Ha Muntreal 1907 
1‘rovinee o( Quebec Aseoeiation ol Arehitccte— 
Year Book, 1907. 8 a Montroal 1907 


NxwcjUfnj!-on-TTa*— North ol England InitUule of 
Mining A Mechanical Engineers — Transao- 
»inn« U. 8 a. Newa-on-Tyne 1907-1908 

Pjpus—E oolc Spicialo d’Archltcotnre- Obsfquee da 
Direoteur Emile Trtlat. para. 8 a Paris 1907 
SoeUU Centrals dm Architeetee—Annuaira 

pam. Ho. Pari* 1908 

____L’Architccture. 

fa Paris 1907-1908 
8t. PawMBCuo —Sooifti Impiriaie dee Architeetee— 
L'Aroblteete. fo. St. Peteaburg 1908 

Syunkt. NE.W.—InatUute ol Archlucts—Journal. 

lo. Sydney 1008 

ToaouTO—Ontario Aieociation ol Architects Proooed- 

80 . Toronto 1907 


VtxuBS-Oslerteiehiecher Ingenieur. u. Archilekten. 

Verein—Zcitschrift. to. 4a Vienna 1907-1908 


WsaiusoTOK-Amerioan Institute of Arobitarts— 
Quarterly Bulletin. 4o. Washington 1907.1008 
Proceedings ot the Portieth Annual Conrantlon. 

4o. Washington 1907 


ALLGEMEINE BAUZEITUNG [Us proffress). 

to. Vienna 1907-1908 
ABCHTTECmiAL REVIEW—Congress Number (Inter¬ 
national Congrem ol Arohitects. 1906). 

sm. la Lond. 1900 

ABNOTT (J. A.) A WILSON (J.)—The PeUt Trianon. 

Vereaillce. Parts JL-IH. lo* Lond. 1907—1908 

AHHBEE (C. B.)-Tbe Trinity Hospital in Mile End. 

' 4o. Lond. 1800 

BAUDOT (A. DE)—La soolptura fianvaiee an moyon4ge 
ct 4 la renaisaance. lo. Pans 1884 

BLONDEL (J. F.)—Bclmpreeaion de “ L’Architoctuie 
E^nvaise” de J.-F. Blondel oseoutee sons le* auspices 
du Ministfre de rinstruotion Poblique et das Bmux- 
Arts sous ie eontrlde de MM. Ouadet et Pascal 
(4 vols.). to. Paris [--J 

BROWNE (E. A.)-Norman Arobiiocture. 8 a Lond. 1907 
BRUTAlLS (J. A.)—PricU d'Arcbfolaaie du Moyen-*ga 
' tto. I’arU 1908 

BUMPUS (T, F.)—The Cathedrals and Churches ol 
Nortliern Italy. 8 a Umd. 1907 

London Churches Anoiuot and Modem (9 voU.). 

80 . Lond. [1008} 

CHANCELLOR (E. B.)—llie Hlstoiy ol the Squat** at 
London. 8 a Uiai. 1907 

COKRELL (F.(—Malerische Kitchen-Anlam, mit beaon- 
dercr Bentcksichtigung deuteefaer Landkirehen. 

lo. Frankfort 1008 

DIOONNET (F.)—La Palais dee I’apes d’Avignon. 

8 a Avignon 1907 

DETCnFlELU IP. H.)—The Charm of the English Village. 

80 . Lond. 1008 

EGOEU (H.)—Codex Escutialoniis (2 vola.). Text and 
Plates. Vienna 1006 

FOUDRIN (L.)-Nouveau Utto de Sorrurerie. 

la. fq. l*aris [IT89J 

FBANKFOBT-ON-THE-MAIN—Guide to Some of the 
Public Wotlus. 1*. 8a Franklort 1907 

GARDEN CITY ASSOCIATION—Town Planning in 
Theory and Practice. pom. 80 . lomd. 1007 

OASQUET (F. A.)—The Greater Abbi^ of England. 

8 a Lond. 1908 

GEORGE (EUNKHT)—Etchings ol Old Londoa 

la Land. 1884 

GERHARD <W, P.) Modem Baths and Bath Hoqmo. 

' 8 a New York 1908 

GODFREY fW. It.)—The Work at George Devey. 

sm. lo. Lund 1907 
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OODMAN (E.)—Thi Old Pklace of Bromley-by^Bow. 

4o. LotuL 1003 

GOSS (C. W. F,)—Croeby Hall. 80 . Umd. 190S 

UBEEIN (E. T.l—Tower* and Npiree : their DviIko and 
AnangenienU Ho. Load. l«07 

GUERINET (.\.)—L'H 6 tel dc la Prraideoce do Sdnat: 
Ovooratioiu inlerieorea. fo. ParU [ItiOT] 

L* Falali dn Grand Trianon. to. Pari* ItHi? 

Le I'alai* du Luxemboorg. fu. Paris [1007] 

GUNN (K.)—Tlia Great Ftonae. Leyton. 4o. Lrad. 1003 

HAIGH {A. E.)—The Attic Theatre. SnI ed. 

80 . Oxford 1007 

UAl PT (A)—Palaxt>Arrhitektor von Olier-Italien iind 
Toscana earn XIII. bU XVllI. Jahrbnndrrl. Venma. 
l’*rt L lo. Berlin 1008 

HEATH ( 8 .) A PRIDEAUX (W. DE C.)-Soin. Dorwt 
Uanor Honsei. 4o. Land. 1007 

BODGES (G.)—Fonntalne Abbey. 80 . Load. 1007 

HOGARTH (D. G.)—Excamtione at Euhsaux. 

Text lo. Lond. 1008 
Atlas fo. Land. 1008 

HOL&IE (C.)- Old Eneliah ConnOy Cottages. 

lo. Load. 1900 

HORSFALL (T. C.)—The Improrcinent of the Ihrellings 
ami Snnoundings of the People. 80 . Maoeb. 19(4 
KOLDEWEY (R]—Neandria. 4o. Berlin 1891 

LACEY (A B.) - American Competitions poblished by tbe 
T Square Qub. 1807. 4o. PhiladelphU 1007 

LAT HAM (C.)—In E md is h Home*. Tola. ii. A iu. 

fo. Lond. 1907 

LETHABY (W. R.)—Greek Boildingt represented by Frag* 
mente in the British Mosenm 
(L) Diana's Temple at Ephesus. pam. 8 a LonA 1008 
(ii.) Tbs Tomb of Mbu>o1u£. pam. 8 a Lond. 1908 
LICHTENBEKO (R. F. e.)—Die loniscbo Sanle. 

. , I^tlpiig 1907 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL—Indication of Honsei of 
Historical Interest In London 8 a [Lond. 1908] 

MANN (E. A.)—Brooks House, Hackney. 4o. I»nd. 1904 
MABUCCHI (H.)—The Roman Fornro and tbe Palatine. 
... _ »o. Lond. 19(»0 

MUNTZ (E.)—Guide de I'dcole natlooale dee Beanx.Arts. 

80 . l*aTU 1889 

N.ATIA'ELI.E CP-)—^’otireau traitd d'architectore rola.). 

. ia. fo. Paris 1729 

P.VHLS- Ecotn NxnoKaui na* Baxcx-AaTK-Lea Grande 
Irix de Borne d'Architecture, 1901 A 1007. 

,...... 

PEP18 (Hon. W. C.J A GODMAN |E.) -The Church of 
81 . Dnmitan, Stepney. 4o. Lond. IBOS 

PLAN AT (P.)—Le Style Looii XVI. Bccuei] de motifs 
oboisie d’Arehitectnrc au XVIII’ 8i4cle. 

„ fa Paris 11908] 

ROSSI {L. M.)—The Santnario of the Madonna dl Vico. 

bs. 80 . Lond. 1907 

SALADIN (U.) A MIGEON (G.)—Mnnuel d'art mnsntman 
(2 *gls.|. Ho. Paris 1907 

SCHMID [C.)—La IMcoralion dee Int^iieor* au XVIIP 
Swolf- fo. Paris 1907 

Le* Salons d'arrhiteetur*. 80 . Paris 1907 

SHOKT (E. H.)—A History of Koulptorv. 8 a LonA 1007 
SMITH (W'.)—Dictionary of Greek and Berman Antbiultica. 

8 rd ed. (2 trol*,f. Ha Lond. 1891 

TIIOUGHTON (N.)—Skelebes of Old Corentry, witli de. 
■cripUve Doles by M. O. Harris. 

.. ... „ la. 80 . Corentry and Load_ 

^ ANDENPEB3E1JOOM (J.)— ].« Maison Flamande d’An. 

derlechl. pom. 8 a Brnaseli 190(5 

VASARI (O.)—On Technique: Introduction to the throe 
Arts of Uselgn. Arohitecturs. Sculbture. and Painting, 
prefixtd lo tbe “Liras,” Irauslaletl by L. 8 . Maclcboee 
and edited by G. Baldwin Brown. 80 . Ismd. 1907 


VUIJJAMY (L)—Examplte of Clastic Ornament froni 
Greece and Rome: seleeted from tbe original publlslMd 
work by U. IliatiA Spier*, and with IntrodiK'tory and 
Descriptirr Notea. fa LonA 1907 

Walpole (H.)—.kneednU* ol Ibiinting in England. 

Edited by Ralph N. Wornum (8 rola.). 8 a LonA 1888 
WATSON |W. C.). Portuguese Arehltdctura. 

. .. 8 a Ismd. 1908 

WILLEMIN (N. H.) Monumeuts Francals in4diu pour 
serrir k rhistuirw dee Arts, et oA tont r>prA«enMs les 
roetumes cirile el mililairiM. tea instrnments da 
inusli^oe. let meoblie de toute* wqiAoea it lee dAeaia. 
tions mUrieniee dee inaisons (8 robu). 

fa Paris 180A 1839 
W Both 1 W.)—CrwmoniQ and the later London Gardena. 

80 . Lond. 1907 

Totan: ToLmas, 09; PaaroLm, A 


THE l.O.W LIBRAUY. 

PURCHASES. 

ADKIN (R W.)—Landlord and Tenant. 

am. 80 . Lond. 1907 

ANDERSON (W. J.) A SPIERS (R P.)—The ArrhiUwture 
ol Greece and Roma, 3iul ed. 8 a LonA 1907 

ASTLEY (H. J. D.)—Memorials of Old Norfolk. 

Ha IsinA 1908 

BABELON (E.>—Manoet d'archeologie orientale. 

Bo. Paris [1888] 

BAITiT (CH.>—L’art byxaiiUn. Ha Paris [1004] 

PrfciB d'histoire dt ParL 8 a Paris [1888] 

BOND (F.)—English Gatbedrals IHastratad. Srd eA 

8 a LonA 1901 

BOUBGOIN (J.)—Lea ^iemsnts de Part ambe. 

80 . Paris 1879 

BROV^ N [J. D.f—Manual of Library Economy. [Bevised 
Ed.) Ho. LonA 1907 

BROWNE (R. A.)—Norman Arefaiteotnre. 8 a Lond. 1907 

BU'EHLMANN (J.)—Architecture u4 Classical Antiquity 
and of the Rmaisaanee. fa Berlin 1892 

BUBBOWS (R M.)—The Discoreriea in Crate. 

8 a. Lond. 1907 

CAIN (G.)—Nooks and Corner* of Old Parii. 

4o. Lond. 1907 

CALkERT [A. F.)—Granada and the Alhambra. 

8 a. LonA 1907 
8 a Ixmd. [1907] 

Toledo. 8 a LonA 1907 

CHAMt’EAUX (A. DK)—l.e menbi*. 80 . ParU [I 886 I 

COLLIGNON (M.)—L'iucb4ologie gteoqaa 

Ha Pari* [18811 

MytbologU figurAe de U Ortee. 8 a Paris [1883] 

COX [J. C.) A llAUVEY (A.)—English Church Furnitare. 

8 a Lond. 1907 

CROUCH (J.) A BUTLER (E.) - Churebei. Miseion Balls, 
and Sch^s for Nuncvnformiita. 

4a Birmingham 1001 
DAN (n.)A WILLMOTT (K. 0. M.)—Engliah Shop-fronts, 
Old and New. 40 . Lond. 1907 

ELLIS (G.)--Modern Practical Joinery, Srd cA 
... Ia. 80 . Lond. 1900 

E\E (O. W.)-H*faldiyaa Art 8 a Lond. 1907 

FEA (A.)—Nooks arul Corners of Old England. 

So. Lond. 1907 

OAUN'ER (T.l A STBATfON (A.)—The Ibimestic Archi- 
leelute of England during the Tudor ParioA Part L 
„ . . la. fo. Lond. 1908 

OAUT (A.)—Seaside Planting of Trees and Shroba 

8 a Lond. 1907 




ADOmONB TO THK LIBRARY 


ITItl 


OAYBT (AL.)—L’»rt u«be. 6 a Ptria [1893] 

GERSPACHi— I —La moMiquo. 6a Parij f _ 1 

GODFREY (W. H.) -The Work of George Dorey. 

un. (o. t^nd. 1907 

JERROLD (W.)—Highwayi and Bjrwa^ in EenL 

8 a Load. 1907 
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